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PREFACE 


The first edition of this book was published in 1934. 
Though copies of it have not been in the market for more than 
an year now, I regret I could not meet the need earlier owing 
to other preoccupations. In the present edition references to 
other literature on various topics dealt with in the book have 
been brought up to date and improvements short of rewriting 
the text have been effected. It is therefore hoped that readers 
will find in this an even more helpful guide to the study of 
Mughal history than in its predecessor. Since literature on the 
subject is already very vast, as well as fast growing, it may not 
be out of place to mention here the salient features of the 
present work. I cannot do this better than by summarising the 
observations of some of those who were kind enough to assess 
the first edition of this book. 

Rev. H. Heras, S. J., while commending it observed, 
" This text-book is a real source of high and systematic 
knowledge. The intelligent use of this text-book will introduce 
the student to the genuine historical method ”. Rao Bahadur 
G. S. Sardesai found “ the principal merit ” of the work in 
"the skilful piecing together of all available matter and 
weaving it into a connected account. ” C. S. S. in the 
Journal of Indian History, wrote, " The effort to make the 
student acquainted with the sources is perhaps the most distinct 
contribution of this book.” While my reviewer in the Islamic 
Culture credited me with having treated my subject with 
“ enlightened sympathy ” and with having tapped “ practically 
all the Historical sources available to him in English,” I cannot 
claim to have done anything more. 

As the book is the outcome of a real need felt by the 
author while teaching the subject he has spared no pains to boil 
down the bewildering mass of material for the benefit of the more 
earnest students. At the same time care has been taken to 



represent all points of view on controversial topics, helping the 
reader to draw his own conclusions. In the words of Sir Oliver 
Lodge, I have acted on the motto '' to know anything thorough¬ 
ly nothing accessible must be excluded with what result, it is 
for my impartial critics to judge. 

My indebtedness to authors and works cited throughout 
the book is greater than I can specifically recount in this short 
Preface. The detailed references in the footnotes are intended 
to be guides to deeper study no less than acknowledgments 
of my sources. 


Willingdon College, 
January 1940. 


S. R. Sharma 
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INTRODUCTION 


“ No study has so potent an influence in forming a nation’s mind 
and a nation’s character as a critical and careful study of its past 
history. And it is by such study alone that an unreasoning and 
superstitious worship of the past is replaced by a legitimate and manly 
admiration.”—R. C. Dutt, 

The period of nearly two and half centuries that forms 
the subject of this study is one of the most brilliant epochs in 
Indian History. In 1526, Zahiru-d din Muhammad Babur, by 
his victory over Ibrahim Lodi in the first battle of P^pat, 
ushered in a new era in India and a new dynasty on the throne 
of Delhi, as Henry VII had done in England after his triumph 
on the field of Bosworth only forty years earlier (1485). The 
Age of the Mughals in India was memorable in many ways as 
of the Tudors in England. The first task of the two adventurers, 
Henry in England and Babur in India, was not dissimilar ; 
both had to make themselves secure on their newly won 
thrones ; both had to contend against champions, either legiti¬ 
mate or pretentious, of the disestablished powers ; both, in 
brief, aimed at the establishment of a strong but benevolent 
monarchy, each in a country newly made his own. If Henry 
Tudor sought to win the hearts of his subjects and bridge 
the gulf between two principal factions within England by 
means of his marriage with Elizabeth of York, likewise did 
a monarch of the Mughal dynasty, Akbar, marry a Rajput 
princess to bring about rapprochement between Hindus and 
Muslims in India. For a king who sought to make him¬ 
self absolute in every way in England, it was felt necessary 
that he should be supreme over Church and State, and 
hence Acts of Uniformity and Supremacy were passed. 
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Akbar aimed at the same objective, but did not seek to 
impose his royal will with the blood-stained hand of persecu¬ 
tion. ‘ For an Empire ruled by one head he thought, ‘ it was 
a bad thing to have the members divided among themselves 
and at variance one with the other. We ought, therefore, 
to bring them all into one, but in such a fashion that they 
should be one and all, with the great advantage of not losing 
what is good in any one religion, while gaining whatever is 
better in another. In that way honour would be rendered to 
God, peace would be given to the peoples, and security to the 
Empire.’^ 

These parallels, striking as they are, may not be pressed 
too closely. In the first place, there was an essential difference 
in detail in the two peoples and countries. Secondly, the 
comparison or contrast is not always between two individual 
and exactly contemporaneous monarchs, but primarily 
between the general circumstances and achievements of two 
dynasties and countries. Yet few can read of Akbar and 
Elizabeth, or even of Jahangir and James I, without txing 
strongly reminded of certain resemblances or dissimilarities. The 
death of Elizabeth (1603) in England, and of Akbar (1605) 
in India, placed on their respective thrones successors who had 
much in common in their personal composition ; both James 
and Jahangir were notorious for the mixture of opposite ele¬ 
ments in their character. The contemporary of ‘ the wisest 
fool in Christendom,’ who was ‘ laborious over trifles and a 
trifler where serious labour was required,’ is thus described by 
V. A. Smith : Jahangir '' was a strange compound of tenderness 
and cruelty, justice and caprice, refinement and brutality, 
good sense and childishness.”^ The generation after the death 
of each of these witnessed a civil war in both countries ; though 
in one it was merely a fratricidal struggle for the throne, 
and in another a war of liberation against the tyranny of the 

1. Bartoli, cited by V. A. Smith in Akbar the Great Mogul, pp. 
211 - 12 . 

2. Smith, The Oxjord History oj India, p. 387. 
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crown. In both countries there was no longer benevolence 
left about the monarchy, but only despotism. The puritanical 
Aurangazib and the puritanical Cromwell, despite essential 
differences, had many a stem trait in common that evoked 
natural revulsion and reaction in each case. The later 
Stuarts, like the later Mughals, were but inglorious re¬ 
presentatives of their respective houses. Here the paral¬ 
lels diverge, perhaps to meet again in our present struggle 
for political liberation, which is but an enlarged edition of 
England’s own example copied in India with local adaptations. 

In 1688, when by her Glorious Revolution, England was 
on the sure road to complete political emancipation, Auranga¬ 
zib was busy digging his own grave in the Eleccan ; and from 
the death of Aurangazib (1707) to the extinction of his 
Empire was not a far cry. “ As some imperial corpse,” writes 
Lane-Poole, “ preserved for ages in its dread seclusion, crown 
ed and armed and still majestic, yet falls to dust at the mere 
breath of heaven, so fell the Empire of the Mughal when the 
great name that guarded it was no morc.”^ In 1707 also 
England and Scotland came close to each other, and produced 
two-tliirds of the Union Jack (the symbol of Britain’s Imperial 
expansion) by a combination of the white flag of St. Andrews 
and the red cross of St. George. But when England was thus 
integrating, the Mughal Empire was fast distintegrating. 
When in 1739 Nadir Shah took away the Peacock Throne of 
Sh^ Jahan from Delhi, he despoiled, not merely the imperial 
capital of its wealth but also the imperial crown of its prestige 
In 1761, after the third battle of Panipat, as Elphinstone 
observes, “ The history of the Mughal Empire closes of itself : 
Its territory is broken into separate states ; the capital is de¬ 
serted ; the claimant to the name of Emperor is an exile and 
a dependant; while a new race of conquerors has already 
commenced its career, which may again unite the Empire 
under better auspices than before.”^ 

1. Lane-Poole, Mediaeval India, p. 411. 

2. Elphinstone, History of India, p. 753. 
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Though the Mughal Emperors continued to bear the name 
and wear the crown for long after their virtual extinction, 
their phantom figures were only the lingering shadows of 
a glory that was already past. A hundred years after the 
third battle of Panipat, the last of the house of Babur 
and Akbar died in exile in Rangoon, in 1862, at the age 
of eighty-seven, having been arrested in 1857 by Lieutenant 
Hodson of the Intelligence Department, tried and convic¬ 
ted like an ordinary) felon in January 1858, and sent to 
Calcutta and thence to Rangoon. Such was the fate of Baha¬ 
dur Shah “ the great emperor.” Only 250 years earlier, in 
the last year of Akbar’s life, the first English ambassador, 
John Mildenhall, had come to the Court of the Grand Mughal 
as a mere suppliant with flickering hopes of success ; in 1685, 
only eighty years after the death of Akbar, the English under 
direction of Sir Josiah Child, “ the masterful chairman or 
governor of the Company, who was ambitious, (and) aimed at 
laying ‘ the foundation of a large, well-grounded, sure English 

dominion in India for all time to come’.persuaded King 

James II to sanction the dispatch of ten or twelve ships of 
war with instructions to seize and fortify Chittagong. The 
expedition, rashly planned and unfortunate in execution, was 
an utter failure. Subsequently, in 1688, the English found 
themselves obliged to abandon Bengal altogether.”^ But time 
brought about a sudden transformation in the situation, the 
details of which need not be traced here. The year of the 
third battle of Panipat also saw the final discomfiture of the 
F'rench in India, while the English had already become 
masters of Bengal. As Smith puts it, “ The traders who fled 
in terror to Fulta in June 1756 were the masters of a rich 
kingdom exactly twelve months later.” He also observes, 
” The collapse of the Empire came with a suddenness which 
at first sight may seem surprising. But the student who has 
acquired even a moderately sound knowledge of the history 


1. Smith, op. cit., p. 449. 
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will be surprised that the Empire lasted so long rather than 
because it collapsed suddenly.”^ 

The causes of the decline and fall of the Mughal Empire 
will be described and discussed in their proper place in the 
body of this work. Here it may be only pointed out that, 
since the character and strength of the whole structure de¬ 
pended almost entirely upon the genius of the Emperor him¬ 
self, the deterioration of the Empire went hand in hand with 
the corruption of the Emperor’s personal character and 
capacity. The Empire was strong and flourishing when the 
personality at its centre possessed strength and genius; 
it became weak and oppressive when that central figure 
itself fell a prey to all kinds of vicious influences. A cha¬ 
racter study of the Emperors themselves must therefore 
find an important place in the scheme of our work ; their 
character was the epitome of the character of the Empire at 
every stage. But in judging them, we should never forget 
tliat they were essentially the products of their age, and as 
R. C. Dutt says, “ We should never make the mistake of com¬ 
paring the XVI and XVII centuries with the XIX and XX 
centuries, either in Europe or in India ; and we must never 
forget that administration was rude and corrupt, and adminis¬ 
trators were arbitrary and oppressive all over the world in the 
olden days. But making allowance for this, we may look 
back on Mughal rule in India with some reasons for grati¬ 
fication. ” 

Nevertheless, writers are not rare who have judged even 
Akbar, the greatest of the Mughals, by absolute rather than 
contemixirary standards, and tripped into making very dis¬ 
paraging remarks both about the subject of their criticism and 
the country to whicli he belonged. A true historical spirit 
ought to view things in their proper historical perspective, be¬ 
fore judging men and nations too severely. In trying to repre¬ 
sent the past of a country sympathetic insight into the peculiar 
genius and traditions of the people is an indispensable virtue, 
1. Smith, op. dt., p. 449. 
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the lack of which often results in the distortion of the true im¬ 
port of facts, if not of the facts themselves. It will not do to 
judge the builders of the Taj and Fathpur-Sikri by modern 
standards and declare them hideous monuments of imperialis¬ 
tic and capitalistic exploitation of the masses. It will not 
do to denounce Akbar on the authority of either Badauni 
or the Jesuits alone, any more than it is permissible to 
idealise him on the sole authority of Abu-1 Fazl. An impar¬ 
tial historian ought to weigh and consider all available sour¬ 
ces of information, and where they seem to speak with a 
dubious voice, reserve judgment rather than take sides and 
condemn too hastily. 

Lxx)king at the Grand Mughals from such a stand-point, 
one can easily agree with S. M. Edwardes, and assert, Yet 
they were great men, despite their failings and frailties, and 
when one turns from the cold catalogue of their defects to 
consider the unique grandeur of Fathpur-Sikri, the supreme 
beauty of the Tiaj Mah^ and the Moti Masjid, the magnificence 
of the Agna and Delhi palaces, and the rare wealth of picto¬ 
rial and calligraphic art, which owed its excellence to their 
guidance and inspiration, one feels inclined to re-echo the 
words of the lady Marechale of France concerning a peccant 
member of the old noblesse of the eighteenth century : ‘ Depend 
upon it. Sir, God thinks twice before damning a man of that 
quality !' The fame which they achieved in their own age, and 
which will endure, was the natural corollary of their marked 
intellectuality.''^ 

The virtues as well as the vices of the Grand Mughals in 
India were not a peculiar product of the tropics ; their spiri¬ 
tual doubles were to be found in France, Prussia, and Russia, 
to mention only their most outstanding contemporaries. Lx)ui6 
XIV lived between 1643-1715 ; Frederick William I from 1713- 
40; Frederick the Great, 1740-86 ; and Peter the Great from 
1682-1725. They were all cast in the same mould, and need not 


1. Edwardes and Garrett, Mughal Rule in India, p. 350. 
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be individually studied. “ Louis XIV/* writes Mr. H. G. Wells, 
“set a pattern for all the kings of Europe. His prevailing 
occupation was splendour. His great palace at Versailles... 
was the envy and admiration of the world. He provoked a 
universal imitation. Every king and princelet in Europe was 
building his own Versailles as mudi beyond his means as his 
subjects and credits would permit. Everywhere the nobility 
rebuilt or extended their chateaux to the new pattern. A 
great industry of beautiful and elaborate fabrics and furnishings 
developed. The luxurious arts flourished everywhere; sculpture 
in alabaster, faience, gilt wood-work, metal work, stamped 
leather, much music, magnificent painting, beautiful printing 
and buildings, fine cookery, fine vintages. 

“ Amidst the mirrors and fine furniture went a strange 
race of ‘ gentlemen ’ in vast powdered wigs, silks and laces, 
poised upon high red heels, supported by amazing canes ; and 
still more wonderful ‘ ladies,* under towers of powdered hair 
and wearing vast expansions of silk and satin sustained 

on wire. Through it all postured the great Louis, the sun of 
his world, unaware of the meagre and sulky and bitter faces 
that watched him from those lower darknesses to which his 
sunshine did not penetrate. 

“ It was a part—and an excellent part—of the pose of the 
Grand Monarchy to patronise literature and the sciences.... 
Louis XIV decorated his court with poets, playwrights, philo¬ 
sophers and scientific men.*’ 

There was another side to the picture. “ Great numbers 
of his most sober and valuable subjects were driven abroad by 
his religious persecutions, taking arts and industries with 

them. .. . Under his rule were carried out the ‘ dragonnades,’ 
a peculiarly malignant and effectual form of persecution. 

Rough soldiers were quartered in the houses of the Protes¬ 

tants, and were free to disorder the life of their hosts and 
insult their woman-kind as they thought fit. Men yielded to 
that sort of pressure who would not have yielded to rack and 
fire.” 
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Such was the nature of the Grand Monarchy in the 
heyday of its power in France. In the period of its decline, 
it was not unlike the degraded specimens of the Mughals. 
Louis XIV died eight years after the death of Aurangzib, 
and was succeeded by his grandson Louis XV, “an incompe¬ 
tent imitator of his predecessor’s magnificence. He posed as 
a King, but his ruling passion was that common obsession of 
our kind, the pursuit of women, tempered by a superstitious 
fear of hell. How such women as the Duchess of Chateauraux, 
Madame de Pompadour, and Madame du Barry dominated 
the pleasures of the King, and how wars and alliances were 
made, provinces devastated, thousands of people killed, be¬ 
cause of the vanities and spites of these creatures, and how 
all the public life of France and Europe was tainted with 
intrigue and prostitution and imposture because of them, the 
reader must learn from the memoirs of the time.’’^ 

Students of Mughal history would do well to con over 
these contemporary standards in Europe when they read of 
the magnificence, the autocracy, and the corruption of the 
Grand Monarchy in India. Then they will read ‘ not to con¬ 
tradict and confute, nor to believe and take for granted, but 
to weigh and consider.’ (Bacon). 


1. H. G. Wells, The Outline of World History, pp. 816-21, (Cas¬ 
sell, Popular Ed. 1930.) 



CHAPTER I 

INDIA AS BABUR FOUND HER 

‘ It is a remaiicably fine country ; it is quite a different world 
compared with our countries.’ 

So wrote Babur in his Tuzak or Wakiat, a work which 
Elphinstone characterises as “ almost the only piece of real 
history in Asia.”^ It is the work, besides, of “ a man of genius 
and observation, and presents his countrymen and contempor¬ 
aries in their appearance, manners, pursuits, and actions, as 

clearly as in a mirror. In Babur the figures, dress, tastes, 

and habits of each individual introduced are described with 
such minuteness and reality that we seem to live among them, 
and to know their persons as well as we do their characters. 
His descriptions of the countries he visited, their scenery, cli¬ 
mate, productions, and works of art and industry, are more 
full and accurate than will, perhaps, be found, in equal space, 
in any modem traveller ; and, considering the circumstances in 
which they were compiled, are tmly surprising.”’ 

Such as it is, it is strange that no historian of Mughal 
India has thought fit to commence his description of the 
country, in the first quarter of the sixteenth century, with the 
live pictures given by the founder of the dynasty in his Memoirs, 

* Hindust^,’ writes Babur, ‘ is situated in the 1st, 2nd, and 
3rd climates. No part of it is in the 
tio^s^'^*^^ condi- 4 ^^ It is a remarkably fine country. It is 
quite a different world, compared with our 
countries. Its hills and rivers, its forests and plains, its ani- 


1. Elphinstone, op. cit., p. 438. 
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mals and plants, its inhabitants and their languages, its winds 
and rains, are all of a different nature. You have no sooner 
passed the river Sindh than the country, the trees, the stones, 
the wandering tribes, the manners and customs of the people 
are entirely those of Hindustan.' 

His first experience of this strange land, however, was not 
unlike that of any other stranger. He thought, ‘ The country 
and towns of HindustM are extremely ugly. All its towns and 
lands have a uniform look : its gardens have no walls ; the 
greater part of it is a level plain. The banks of its rivers and 
streams, in consequence of the rushing of the torrents that 
descend during the rainy season, are worn deep into the channel, 
which makes it generally difficult and troublesome to cross 
them. In many places the plain is covered by a thorny brush¬ 
wood to such a degree that the people of the parganas, relying 
on these forests, take shelter in them, and trusting to their in¬ 
accessible situation, often continue in a state of revolt, refusing 
to pay their taxes. 

* In Hindustm, the populousness and decay, or total des¬ 
truction of villages, nay, of cities, is almost instantaneous. Large 
cities that have been inhabited for a series of years (if, on an 
alarm, the inhabitants take to flight), in a single day, or a day 
and a half, are so completely abandoned, that you can scarcely 
discover a trace or mark of population. 

' The climate during the rains is very pleasant. On some 
days it rains ten, fifteen, and even twenty times. During the 
rainy season inundations come pouring down all at once and 
form rivers, even in places where, at other times, there is no 
water. While the rains continue on the ground, the air is singu¬ 
larly delightful, in so much that nothing can surpass its soft 
and agreeable temperature. 

* Its defect is that the air is rather moist and damp. 
During the rainy season you cannot shoot, even with the bow 
of our country, and it becomes quite useless ; the coats of mail, 
books, clothes, and furniture, all feel the bad effects of the mois¬ 
ture. The houses, too, suffer from not being substantially built. 
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‘ There is pleasant enough weather in the winter and 
summer, as well as in the rainy season; but then the north wind 
always blows, and there is an excessive quantity of earth and 
dust flying about. When the rains are at hand, this wind blows 
five or six times with excessive violence, and such a quantity of 
dust flies about that you cannot see one another. They call this 
an andhi. 

‘ It grows warm during Taurus and Gemini, but not so 
warm as to become intolerable. The heat cannot be compar¬ 
ed to the heats of Balkh and Kandahar. It is not above half 
so warm as in these places.’ 

Nevertheless, ‘ The chief excellence of Hindustan is that 
it is a large country, and has abundance of 

?onditois silver.Another convenience of 

Hindustan is that the workmen of every 
profession and trade are innumerable, and without end. For 
any work of any employment, there is always a set ready, to 
whom the same employment and trade have descended from 
father to son for ages.’^ 

The economic condition was certainly such as to tempt an 
adventurer like Babur. The Tdrikh-i-Ddudi, a work of the reign 
of Jahangir, contains a description of the prosperity of India at 
the time of Babur’s invasion. ‘ One of the most extraordinary 
phenomena of Sultan Ibrhahim’s time,’ it says, ‘ was that com, 
clothes, and every kind of merchandise were cheaper than they 
had ever been known' to be in any other reign, except perhaps 
in the time of Sultan Alau-d din Khilji; but even that is doubt¬ 
ful .Ten mai^s of corn could be purchased for (me 

bahloli; five sirs clarified butter, and ten yards of cloth, could 
be purchased for the same coin. Everything else was in the 
same exuberance; the reason of all which was that rain fell in 
the exact quantity which was needed, and the crops were conse¬ 
quently luxuriant, and produce increased ten-fold beyond the 
usual proportion.A respectable man with a family de- 

1. E. & D., The History of India as told by Its own Historians, 
IV ; pp. 221-23. 
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pendent on him might obtain wages at the rate of five tankas^ 
a month. A horseman received from twenty to thirty {tankas) 
as his monthly pay. If a traveller wished to proceed from Delhi 
to Agra, one bahloli would, with the greatest ease, suffice for 
the expenses of himself, his horse, and escort.'^ 

Allowance being made for overstatement, this should en¬ 
able us to visualise the comparative affluence of the period. An 
account of the political condition of the country will complete 
the description of India as Babur found her in 1526 a.d. 

‘ The capital of Hindustian,’ writes Babur, ‘ is Ddhi. From 
the time of Sultan Shihabu-d din Ghori to 
Political the end of Sultan Firoz Ship’s time, the 
condition. greater part of Hindustan was in the pos¬ 

session of the Emperor of Delhi. At the period when I con¬ 
quered that country five Musalman kings and two Pagans exer¬ 
cised royal authority. Although there were many small and 
inconsiderable Rais and Raj^ in the hills and woody country, 
yet these were the chief and the only ones of importance.’^ 

A.—MUSALMAN KINGS 

1. Delhi .—‘ One of these powers was the Afghans, whose 
government included the capital, and extended from Bahrah to 
Bihdr... .Sultan Bahlol Lodi Afghan, and his son Sultan 
Sikandar,.... seized the throne of Delhi, as well as that of 
Jaunpur, and reduced both kingdoms under one government.’ 

2. Gujarat .—‘ The second prince was Sultan Muhammad 
Muzaffar, in Gujarat. He had departed this life a few days 
before Sulti^ Ibrahim’s defeat (at Planipat, 1526). He was a 
prince well-skilled in learning, and food of reading the hadis (or 
traditions). He was constantly employed in writing the Kuran. 
They call this race Tang. Their ancestors were cup-bearers to 
the Sultian Firoz that has been mentioned, and his family. After 
the death of Firoz they took possession of the throne of Gujarat.’ 

1. E. & D., op. cit., pp. 47-65. 

2. Ibid., p. 259. 
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3. Bahmanis, —‘ The third kingdom is that of the Bah- 
xnanis in the Dekhin, but at the present time the Suites of the 
Dekhin have no authority or power left. All the different dis¬ 
tricts of their kingdom have been seized by their most powerful 
nobles ; and when the prince needs anything, he is obliged to 
ask it of his own Amirs' 

4. MMwa. —‘ The fourth king was Sultan Mahmud, who 
reigned in the country of Malwa, which they likewise call 
Mandu. This dynasty was the Khiljl. Rana Sanka, a Pagan, 
had defeated them and occupied a number of their provinces. 
This dynasty also had become weak.’ 

5. Bengal. — ' The fifth prince was Nusrat Shah, in the 

kingdom of Bengal. His father had been king of Bengal, and 
was a saiyid of the name of Sultan Alau-d din. He had attain¬ 
ed this throne by hereditary succession. It is a singular custom 
in Bengal (however) that there is a little of hereditary descent 
in succession to the sovereiptty.whoever kills the king and 
succeeds in placing himself on that throne^ is immediately ac¬ 
knowledged as king ; .the people of Bengal say, *‘We are 

faithful to the throne : whoever fills the throne we are 
obedient and true to it.’’ As for instance, before the 
accession of Nusrat Shah’s father, an Abyssinian (Muzaffar 
Shah Habshi), having killed the reigning king, mounted 
the throne, and governed the kingdom for some time (three 
years). Sult^ Alau-d din killed the Abyssinian, ascended the 
throne, and was acknowledged as king. After Sultan AlBu-d 
din's death, the kingdom devolved by succession to his son, 
who now reigned.^ 

1. Nasiru-d din Nusrat Shah was ‘ a prince of gentle disposition 
and strong natural affections, for he not only refrained from slaying, 
mutilating, or imprisoning his brother, but doubled the provision 
which his father had made for them.' He married a daughter of 
Ibrahim Lodi, and sheltered many an Afghan chief who fled from Delhi, 
after the battle of P^ipat, and bestowed fiefs upon them. He sent 
Qntb Shah one of his nobles, in 1529, to make a demonstration 
against Babur, further details of which will be found in Ch. II, be¬ 
low—p. 50. 
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‘ The five kings who have been mentioned/ says Babur^ 
‘are great princes, and are all Musalmans, and possessed of 
formidable armies/ 

B.—HINDU KINGS 


1. Vijayrnikigar .—‘ The most powerful of the Pagan 
princes, in point of territory and army, is the of Bija- 
nagar/ 


2. Mewar .—‘ Another is Rai^a Sanka, who has attained 
his present high eminence, only in these later times, by his 
own valour and his sword. His original principality was Chitor. 
During the confusion that prevailed amcMig the princes of the 
kingdom of Mi^du, he seized a number of provinces which 
had depended on M^du, such as Rantpur (Rantambhor), 
Sarangpur, Bhilsan, and Chanderi. 

‘ There were a number of other Rais and Ra]as on the 
borders and within the territory of Hindustan ; many of whom, 
on account of their remoteness, or the difficulty of access into 
their country have never submitted to the Musalman Kings.’^ 
Such, in brief, is the description of India that we are able 
to gather from the writings of Blabur him¬ 
self. Very little is necessary to be added to 
make the situation, at the time of his inva- 


Babur’s 

omissions. 


sion, more clear. 

First may be pointed out the omission by Babur of the 
kingdoms of Khi^desh, Orissa, Sindh, and Kashmir. With the 
former two Babur had nothing to do : Khi^esh enjoyed a 
quiet prosperity under its FTarukhi (Musalman) ruler ; and 
Orissa (Hindu) was engaged in constant warfare with Bengal in 
the north and Vijayanagar in the south. Sindh was ruled by 
the Sumana Jams until 1520. Then Shah Beg Arghun, being 
driven away by Babur from Kandahar, took possession of it. 
His son Shfih Hussein was defeated by Babur in 1527. Kashmir 
was a prey to internal factions; its nobles set up and pulled 
down puppet princes as it suited their interests. Muhammad 


1. E. & D. op. cit., pp. 259-62. 
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Shah ruled Ki^hmir, from 1499 to 1526, with the help of his 
minister Malik Kaji Chakk. In the latter year the minister 
overthrew master, to be himself overthrown in turn, within the 
nine months, by rivals who obtained help from Babur’s officers. 
Later, however, the factious nobles made common cause against 
their enemy and farced the Mughals td retire into the Punjabi 

Secondly, even of the rulers and kingdoms mentioned by 
Babur it is worth while to add a little more information. 
Among the comtemporary rulers of India Babur has chosen to 
make special mention of the Raja of ‘ Bijanagar' and ' Ra-Di 
Sanka.’ He characterises the former as ‘ the most powerful of 
the Pagan princes in point of territory and army but never¬ 
theless, he was too distant from Babur for further notice. The 

latter had ‘attained his present high eminence,.by his 

own valour and his sword.’ This valour and sword, however, 
were soon tried against Babur himself and found wanting. Be¬ 
sides defeating the R&iiia at Khanua (March, 1527), ‘In the 
year 934 (A.H.), by the divine favour in the space of a few 
hours, I took by storm Chanderi, which was commanded by 
Maid^i RaofMedini Rai), one of the highest and most dis¬ 
tinguished of Raija Sanka’s officers, put all the Pagans to the 
sword, and from the mansion of hostility which it had long 

1. The Empire of Vijayanagar comprised practically the whole 
of the present Madras Presidency with Mysore and all other States 
in the peninsula. When Krishna Deva Raya fought against Ismail 
Adil ShlQi of Bijapur, for the possession of the Raichur Doab, on 19th 
May 1520, his army consisted of 703,000 infantry, 32,600 cavalry, 
and 551 war-elephants, besides an uncounted host of camp-followers, 
etc. Domingo Paes, the Portuguese visitor to Krishna Raya’s capital, 
considered Vijayanagar ‘the best provided city in the world ; and the 
King himself ‘ by rank a greater Lord than any by reason of what 
he possesses in armies, and territories : He is the most feared and 
perfect King, that could possibly be, cheerful of disposition and very 
merry; he is one( that seeks to honour foreigners and receives them 
kindly, asking about all their affairs, whatever their condition may 
be. He is a greater ruler and a man of much justice ; gallant and 
perfect in all things, but subject to sudden fits of rage.’ (Smith, 
op. cit., pp. 304-11.) 
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been, converted it into the mansion of the Faith, as will be 
hereafter more fully detailed/^ 

Babur’s unconscious tribute to Krishna Deva Raya of 
Vijayanagar (1509-29) was well deserved. 

Condition of Though this great prince of South India 

South India. did not cc«ne into direct contact with the 

Mughal invader, he is worthy of remem¬ 
brance because of his relation with the Bahmanis who are men¬ 
tioned by Babur. 

‘But at the present time the Suites of the Dekhin,’ he 
truly observed, ‘ have no authority or power left. All the dif¬ 
ferent districts of their kingdom have been seized by their most 
powerful nobles ; and when the prince needs anything, he is 
obliged to ask it of his own Amirs' The disruption of the 
Bahmanis was among other reasons, due to the pressure of 
Vijayanagar, which, in its turn, was to fall a prey to 
Musalman hostility within half a century (1565) of the ex¬ 
tinction of Bahmani as a single independent kingdom. 

The last of the independent Bahmanis was Mahmud Shah 
(1482-1518), under whom the kingdom split up : Bijapur was 
the first to set up the Adil Shahi (1489) ; next came the Imad 
Shahi of Berar (1490). After the death of Mahmud Shah 
(1518), four puppet princes were set up successively at Kul- 
burga, the Bahmani capital, by Amir Band the minister. Not 
content with this, Barid finally established the independent 
Barid Shahi of Bidar in 1526, the year of Babur’s victory over 
Ibrahim Lodi. 

Ferishta describes the situation well : ‘ In the year 933 H. 
(1526 A.D.) the Emperor Babur conquered Delhi, upon which 
Ismail Adil Shah, Burhian Niziam Sh^, and Kutb Shiah (who 
was to found the Kutb Shiahi of Golkonda in 1528) sent ambas¬ 
sadors to his court. Kaleem-ullah (last of the Bahmanis) also 
sent one of his companions, in disguise, with a petition to the 


1. E. & D., op. cit, p. 261. 
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JEmperor ; setting forth, that his kingdom had been usurped, 
and his person confined by rebellious servants ; offering, if the 
Emperor of Delhi would relieve him from his distressed situa¬ 
tion, to cede to him, Daulatabiad and the province of Berar. 
Blabur, not being yet confirmed in his conquests, the kings of 
Malwa and Gujarat being still unsubdued, paid no attention to 
this request; but the circumstance coming to the knowledge 
of Amir Barid, he treated the king with greater rigour, who, 
making his escape to his unde Ismail Adil Shah of Bijapur, 
was received by him honourably in hopes of using his name 
to his own advantage, but the King, dissatisfied with his recep¬ 
tion, retired to Burhfin Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar. Kaleem- 
ullah resided at Ahmadnagar till his death, and with him ended 
the dynasty of Bahmani/^ 

The Deccan was thus pre-occupied at the time of Babur’s 
invasion ; being distracted and divided on the one hand by the 
protracted duel between Vijayanagar and Bahmani, and on 
the other by the internecine struggles between the various 
Musalman princes and factions (Sunni vs. Shia ; Deccani vs. 
Foreigners—Arab, Turk, Persian, Mughal, and Abyssinian),— 
all contributing their share to weaken and paralyse the country 
by intrigue, fight, and assassination.^ 

The Portuguese were a new element in South Indian 
politics. Vasco de Gama opened a new era, as well as a new 
problem, for India, by reaching Calicut in 1497. His country¬ 
men soon became a nuisance to the Muslim pilgrims bound for 
Jedda ; they also became a menace to the Musalman kingdoms 
bordering on the Arabian Sea. In 1510, Albuquerque, their 
intrepid Governor, conquered Goa, then the principal port in 
the Bijapur territory. In 1530, the year in which Babur died, 
they assembled a large fleet at Bombay, proceeded to Daman 
and captured it. ‘‘ The entry of this European nautical 

1. Briggs, II, pp. 558-9. 

2. Bijapur alone lost 16,000 killed in the battle of Raichur, 19th 
May, 1520. 

M. 2 
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power/’ indeed, **created an unsettling factor” both in the 
commercial and political life of India.^ 

North India was in no better position to offer effective 
resistance to the invader. Both Malwia and 
N^h^ndia Gujarat were constantly at war with the 

Rajputs under Raw Sanga and Medini Rm. 
In northern Mt^wB, particularly, the Riajputs had gained con¬ 
siderable ascendancy. Mahmud II, the reigning prince at the 
time of Babur’s invasion, had secured the throne against his 
rivals, with the help of Medini Rai. Subsequently, jealous 
of the Riajputs, he tried to get rid of them with the assistance 
of Muzaffar Shah II of Gujarat. Medini Rai secured the 
aid of Rania Sanga and inflicted a defeat upon the Musal- 
mans. Mahmud was wounded and captured, but chivalrously 
restored to his throne. Yet, when Muzaffar of Gujarat 
died, in 1526, Mahmud unwisely supported Chiand Khan 
(younger son of Muzaffar) against his abler elder brother 
Bahadur Shah. As a penalty for his backing the wrong horse, 
Bahadur Shiah annexed Malwia to his own kingdom in 1531. 

Bahadur Shah, who was to try conclusions with Babur’s 
son, was growing formidable, unnoticed by the Mughal in¬ 
vader. In 1524, his father Muzaffar Shah had supplied Alam 
Khan, an uncle of Ibrahim Lodi, with a small force and a 
sum of money to contend for the throne of Delhi. But Baha¬ 
dur Shah himself, being dissatisfied with his father, sought 
his fortune under Ibrahim Lodi, in 1526, when the latter was 
preparing for his fatal struggle. While the Gujarati adven¬ 
turer distinguished himself in the preliminary skirmishing 
against the Mughals, he did not persist for long ; evidently he 
was scared away by his patron’s jealousy. Then he retreat¬ 
ed to Jaunpur, where he heard of his father’s death, and 
hastened home. There he busied himself with securing his 
father’s throne and extending his influence in the south by 
dynastic marriages and political alliances with rival princes 

1. Cambridge History of India, III, p. 495. For details of 
Portuguese policy in India, see Smith, op. cit., pp. 332-4. 
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of Berar and Kh^desh against Bidar and Ahmadnagar. In 
1529, he also sheltered Jam Firuz of Sindh who had been 
driven away by Shah Beg Arghun, the fugitive from Babur 
already mentioned (p. 14 above). In 1530, he received under 
his protection Afghan refugees from Delhi ; and fortified Diu 
against the Portuguese who had just taken Daman. 

In Rajputana, Rai?a Sanga (or Sangrama Singh), who 
ascended the throne of Mewar (Chitor) in 1509, controlled 
directly or indirectly the entire resources of Rajasthan. 

‘ Eighty thousand horse, seven Raj^ of the highest rank, 104 
chieftains with 500 war-elephants, followed him into the field.’ 
In his reign Mewar reached the zenith of her glory. Eighteen 
pitched battles he fought against the kings of Delhi and 
Mialwa ; no force could face him in Hindusti^. According to 
Sheikh Zain, ' There was not a single ruler of the first rank in 
all these great countries like Delhi, Gujarat, and Mandu, who 
was able to make head against him. The banners of the in¬ 
fidel flaunted- over two hundred cities inhabited by people of 
the Faith.’i 

Finally, we came to the kingdom of Delhi, India’s political 
centre of gravity. When Ibrahim Lodi succeeded to his 
father’s throne, Ahmad Yadgiar says, ‘ Many nobles became 
aware of the king’s fickle disposition and raised the standard 
of opposition.’^2 disgusted his tribe by his pride, and 
alarmed his chiefs by his suspicious and tyrannical temper. 
From these causes his reign was continually disturbed by 
rebellions. At the commencement of it (1517) one of his 
brothers was proclaimed king at Jaunpur, was subdued in 
the course of a twelve month, and was privately executed 
by Ibrahim, who imprisoned his other brothers for life. A 
chief named Islam Khan next rebelled, and was killed in 
battle. Several men of rank and governors of provinces 
were executed for their share in these transactions. Others 
were put to death on suspicion ; some were secretly made 

1. Cited by Rushbrooke Williams, An Empire Builder, pp. 12-13. 

2. E. D., op. cit., V, p. 14. 
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away with after being imprisoned; and one was assassinated 
at the seat of his government. These proceedings spread 
general distrust and disaffection; various chiefs revolt- 
•ed, and the whole of the eastern part of Ibrahim's dominion 
threw off its obedience, and formed a separate state under 
Darya Kh^ Lohani, whose son afterwards took the title of 
King. Daulat Khan Lodi, Governor of the Punjab, dread¬ 
ing the fate of so many other chiefs, revolted and called in 
the aid of Babur.i So also did Sanga : “ The Empire 
of Delhi was in confusion ; it had become the prey of the strong¬ 
est ; and the former successes and mighty power of the 
Rana might secure to justify at once his hopes of seating 
himself on the vacant throne of the Lodis, and his more rea¬ 
sonable and glorious ambition of expelling both the Afglms 
and Turin invaders from India, and restoring her own Hindu 
race of kings, and her native institutions."^ 


1. Elphinstone, op. cit., p. 420. 

2. Erskine, Babur and Humdyun, I, p, 462. 



BABUR'S PEDIGREE 
GENEALOGY 


Paternal Side 
( Turkt) 
TIMOR B£G 


Maternal Side 
{Mongol) 

CHINGIZ KHAN 


3rd Abu Said 


-r 


Muhmud Mirza 
(Badakhshan & 
Balkh) 


T 

Umar Sheikh — 
(Farghana) I 


Yunus Khan 
Kutluk Nigdr 13th, 


1 I Z^lru-d din 

Ahmad Mirza UlughB^g Muhammad 

(Samarkand (Kabul & (BABUR) 

& Bokhara) Ghazni) 

Note :—It will be seen from the above that Babur was 
fifth in descent from Timur and fourteenth from Chingiz Khan, 
both of them great conquerors and scourges of Asia. 

2. It is also to be noted that Babur was a Turk from 
his father’s side, and a Mongol from his mother’s side. Turkt 
is therefore a more accurate term for Babur’s dynasty, than 
Mughal, Mughal or Mogul is the Persian and Indian form 
of Mongol. 

3. Babur was the cognomen given to his grandson by 
Yunus Khan. In Turki it means ‘tiger.’ 

(For a history of Timur and Chintz Khan and their 
descendants prior to Babur, see Erskine, A History of India 
under the First Two Sovereigns of the House of Taimur, vol. I, 


pp. 8>76). 



AUTHORITIES 


A. Primary : (i) Babur’s own Memoirs are the prin¬ 

cipal source of information about his life and career. 

If ever there were a case,” writes Lane-Poole, ” when 
the testimony of a single historical document, unsupported by 
other evidence should be accepted as sufficient proof, it is the 

case with Babur’s Memoirs . No reader of this prince of 

autobiographers can doubt his honesty or his competence as 
witness and chronicler.” 

According to Beveridge, the Bdbur-Ndmd, (Wakai or 
Wdkidt’i-Bdburt, or Tuzak-uBdburl as Babur’s Memoirs have 
been variously called) ”is one of those priceless records which 
are for all time.” 

Elliot says, “ Babur’s Memoirs form one of the best and 
most faithful pieces of autobiography* extant.” 

Originally written in Babur’s native tongue, TurkI, it wa^ 
translated into Persian, notably, by Mirza Abdur-Rahim 
(Bairam Khan’s son) in 1589, by order of Akbar.^ Its first 
English translation was made by Leyden and Erskine in 1826 
(2 vols. ed. King, O. U. P. 1921) and the second in 1905 by 
Mrs. Beveridge (2 vols. Luzac, 1921.) There is also a French 
translation by Pavet de Courteille (1871). 

The first part of the Memoirs being revised and enlarged 
by Babur himself, after his invasion of India, is better than 
the second part which has remained an unrevised and rough 
diary. There are three important gaps in the Memoirs : the 
first covering the period 1503-1504 ; the second 1508-19 ; and 
the third 1520-25. 

They are therefore to be supplemented by— 

(ii) Tdrtkh-i-Rashtdt of Mirza Haidar (a cousin of 
Babur) who completed his chronicle within seventeen years of 
Babur’s death. According to Erskine, ” It is the production of 
a learned and accomplished man ; and, in the latter parts, of 

1. A beautiful MS copy of this, with Shah Jahan’s autograph 
on the fly-leaf and many coloured pictures, is said to be in the 
Agra College Library. 
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a contemporary, intimately acquainted with the men and events 
he describes. It would form a most valuable accompaniment 
to the Commentaries of Babur, which it illustrates in every 
page. The two royal cousins are worthy of each other, and 
do honour to their age.'' 

It has been rendered into English by Elias and Denison 
Ross (1895). 

(iii) Humayun-Ndmd of Babur's daughter, Gulbadan 
Begam, is, in the estimation of Rushbrooke Williams, “ exceed¬ 
ingly partial". Nevertheless, it contains some personal recol¬ 
lections of its author's father. It has been edited by Mrs. 
Beveridge" (R. A. S., 1902). 

(iv) Tdnkh-i-Ferishtd of Mahomed Kasim Ferishta also 
supplies the gaps in Babur's Memoirs. The account, says Rush¬ 
brooke Williams, "is sane, accurate, and well-balanced". 
For an English translation of it see Col. Briggs, History of the 
Rise of the Mahomedan Power in Indie till the year A. D. 
1612, vol. II, pp. 1-69. Longmans (1829). 

B. Secondary : (i) Erskine, A History of India under 

the First two SoViereigns of the House of Taimur, Bubur xmd 
Humdyun, vol. I, Longmans (1854). 

(ii) Lane-Poole, Bdbur, Rulers of India Series, O. U. P. 
(1899). 

(iii) Rushbrooke Williams, * An Empire Builder of the 
Sixteenth Century^ Longmans (1918). 

(iv) Edwardes, S.M., Babur : Diarist and Despot, Philpot, 

(London). 

Note :—The bibliographies given in this book are not ex¬ 
haustive. Only such works as are considered most essential 
have been included. Fuller guidance is to be had in the works 
herein cited. 

Elliot and Dowson's The History of India as told by Its 
oum Historians, contains valuable extracts from various original 
sources in translation. (8 vols. Triibner, 1877). 



CHAPTER II 

HOW THE EMPIRE WAS FOUNDED 

"Filled as I was by the ambition of conquest and broad sway^ 
one or two reverses could not make me sit down doing nothing.’ 

Babur. 

The Mughal Empire in India was founded in 1526, by 
Babur, who, according to all estimates, is one of the most 
fascinating personalities in all history. He spent the greater 
part of his life outside India ; but though, as Lane-Poole says, 
his permanent place in history rests upon his Indian conquests, 
his earlier life (of which he has left an imperishable rea)rd 
in his Memoirs) constitutes an interest by itself not less valu¬ 
able. “ Given such a man,'' writes Flora A. Steele, “ it would be 
sheer perversity to treat him solely in reference to the part he 
played in India, as this would be to deprive ourselves of no less 
than thirty-six years of the very best of company." 

Babur's life falls into three definite periods : 1. Early 
adventures up to his conquest of KSbul (1494-1504) ; 2. Babur 
as King of Kabul (1504-25) ; and3. Baburin India (1525-30). 

I. EARLY ADVENTURES 

Babur was born on Friday, February 14, 1483 {Muharram 
6, 888 Hijra), 

Babur's father Umar Sheikh, died on 
Ac^Son*^ Monday, June 8, 1494 {Ramzan 4, 899 

Hijra ). 

Babur's Memoirs begin with the sentence—* In the month 
of Ramzan of the year 899 {Hijra), in the twelfth year of 
my age, I became ruler in the country of Farghana.’ 
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Timur’s empire had been divided among his own descend¬ 
ants, as well as those of Chingiz Khan. 

B.— Political Its principal kingdoms and rulers were all 

Heritage. interrelated as follows* :— 

1. Tashkent, Sairam, Shahrukhia were under Babur’s elder 
maternal uncle, Mahmud Khan. 

2. The region between Tashkent and Yalduz was under 
Babur’s younger maternal uncle, Ahmad Kh^. 

3. Samarkand and Bokhara were ruled by Babur’s eldest 
paternal uncle, Ahmad Mirza. 

4. Badakhshan, Hisar and Kunduz were ruled by Babur’s 
elder paternal uncle, Mahmud Mirza. 

5. Kabul and Ghazni were ruled by Babur’s youngest 
paternal uncle, Ulugh Beg. 

6. Khorasan and Herat were under Husain Mirza, the 
head of the House of Timur. 

7. Farghana was the kingdom of which Babur’s father, 
Umar Sheikh, was the ruler. 

Yunus Khan, twelfth in descent from Chintz Khan, had 
three daughters by his first wife. They were married res¬ 
pectively to Babur’s two paternal uncles, Ahmad Mirza and 
Mahmud Mirza, and Babur’s father Umar Sheikh, Kutluk 
Nigar was Babur’s mother. 

Both Yunus Khan and his wife, Ais-Daulat Begum, 
exercised considerable influence over Babur. About the 
former, Babur writes in his Memoirs : ‘ He had the most 

agreeable and refined manners and conversation such as are 
very seldom to be met with in the most polished society ’; and 
about the latter, ' Few amongst women will have been m.y 
grandmother’s equals for judgment and culture; she was very 
wise and far-seeing, and most affairs of mine were carried 
through by her advice.’ 

Babur combined in himself the ferocity of the Mongol, * the 
courage and capacity of the Turk’, and the polished urbanity 
of the Persians—which were all inherited traits. 

*See also C. H. I., IV, p. 3. 
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FarghMa, with Andijan as its capital, was, as above 
noticed, Umar Sheikh's kingdom. It was a fertile tract of 
country on the Jagzrates, 50,000 sq. miles in extent (now Kho- 
kand in Russian Turkist^). But Babur’s father was not satis¬ 
fied with this. So he quarrelled with his eldest brother, Ahmad 
Mirzia who had received the largest share of the paternal 
dominions, viz., Samarkand and Bokhara. 

In the midst of these quarrels, however, Umar Sheikh died 
of an accidental fall, while feeding his pigeons (Monday 8th 
June, 1494). This fatal event synchronised with the invasion 
of Farghana by Babur’s paternal and maternal uncles, Ahmad 
and Mahmud Mirzia, respectively. 

Though Babur was hardly twelve years of age at this time, 
he was saved from the critical situation by the loyalty of his 
subjects. He gratefully records: 'They (i.e., his enemies) 
found in our soldiers and peasantry a resolution and single- 
mindedness such as would not let them flinch from making of¬ 
fering of their lives so long as there was breath and power in 
their bodies ’. 

Samarkand, the city of Timur, (then ruled by his uncle 
Ahmad Mirzia) exercised the greatest fasci- 
C.—Samarkand. nation over the ambitious son of Umar 
Sheikh. It was to the west of Farghtoa, a city five miles in 
circuit, noted for its learning, and possessed of a great astrono¬ 
mical observatory (built by Ulugh Beg), and had celebrated 
colleges, baths and mosques. According to Babur ‘even the 
baker’s shops (of Samarkand) are excellent and the cooks are 
skilful ’. 

In July 1494, when Ahmad Mirza died, Blabur set his heart 
upon the conquest of Samarkand. However, not until two 
years later could he make his first effort (July, 1496), and 
even then not successfully. But this attempt marked an im¬ 
portant stage in Babur’s life. 

Next year (1497), though only for a while, Babur succeed¬ 
ed in his ambition. He captured Samarkand and kept it for 
a hundred days. Then there was rebellion in Farghana, which 
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cost him both the kingdoms : ‘ Thus for the sake of Farghana 
I had given up Samarkand, and now found I had lost the one 
without securing the other*. 

After this, Babur became a wanderer for two years. As 
he himself writes, ever since he was eleven 
D.— Wanderings, years of age, he never spent two festivals 
of the Ramzan, in the same place * ; or in the words of Ferishta, 
‘ the football of fortune, like a king on a chess-board, he moved 
about from place to place, buffeted about like a pebble on the 
sea-shore.*^ But wherever he went, Babur was always cheerful, 
always kindly, always ready to enjoy the beauties of nature, 
—especially ‘ a wonderful, delicate, and toothsome melon with 
a mottled skin like shagreen*. 

In 1498, he won Farghana back, though he had to lose 
it again in 1500, because of an attempt to restrain his greedy 
' Mughal rascals ’ from plundering. ‘ It was a senseless thing,’ 
he writes, ‘ to exasperate so many men with arms in their hands. 
In war and in state-craft a thing may seem reasonable at first 
sight, but it needs to be weighed and considered in a hundred 
lights before it is finally decided upon. This ill-judged order of 
mine was, in fact, the ultimate cause of my second expulsion *. 

Once more, therefore, he had to seek refuge ‘ by dangerous 
tracks among rocks. In the steep and narrow ways and gorges 
which we had to climb, many a horse and camel dropped and 
fell out.... We passed on, nevertheless, with incredible labour, 
through fearful gorges and tremendous precipices, until after 
a hundred agonies and losses, at last we topped those murder¬ 
ous steep defiles and came down on the borders of Kan, with its 
lovely expanse of lake 

During 1500-1 he captured Samarkand for a second time, 
married his cousin Ayesha, had by her a daughter, * who in a 
month or forty days went to partake of the mercy of God.’ 
After this they parted : for, ‘ as my affections decreased, my 
shyness increased.* 


,1. Briggs, II, p. 23, 
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Soon, Babur was defeated by Shaihani, the Uzbeg leader* 
at Sar-i-pul (Bridge Head), and again driven out of Samar¬ 
kand within eight months. From 1502-4 he was once again a 
fugitive, with a following of only * more than 200 and less than 
300 men with clubs in their hands and tattered clothes in their 
backs.' In a garden he was once awaiting death ; ‘ but soon 
found life and fortune.’ The kingly blood in him carved out 
a kingdom in Kabul, in 1504. 

II. KING OF KABUL (1504-1525) 

‘ It was in the last ten days of the second Rabi (Oct. 
1504) that without a fight, without an effort, by Almighty 
God’s bounty and mercy, I obtained and made subject to me 
Kabul and Ghazni and their dependent districts.’ 

‘ During my residence at Kabul’, he writes with great 
self-complacency, ‘ I passed my days in such entire absence of 
care, as I never did at any other time or do now.’ So he as¬ 
sumed, in 1507, the title of Padshah or Emf)eror, which had 
never been borne by any Timurid before him : ‘ Up to that 
date people had styled Timur Beg’s descendants Muzc even 
when they were ruling ; now I ordered that people should style 
me Padshah ’. 

* The adoption of this new title marked an important 
change in his political ideas.’^ 

The same year (1507), Babur conquered Kandahar and 
bestowed it upon his younger brother Nasir, who, however, 
soon lost it within a week. It was not reconquered finally 
until fifteen years later. 

1. ‘ Shaibani or Shlahi Beg was a princely adventurer who 
first become Governor of Turkistan, and from that time forward, 
came into prominence as the great enemy of the Timurids in general, 
and of Babur in particular. His power, his cunning, his cruelty, 
made him a most formidable opponent; and until the hand of death 
finally removed him, he was to constitute an insupportable barrier to 
the career of the young prince of Farghana/ (Ru^brooke Williams, 
op. cit, p. 44.) 

2. Ishwari Prasad, A short History of Muslim Rule in India, 
p. 295. 
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Babur still yearned for Samarkand. This year (1507) 
also paid a visit to his cousins in Herat which was ‘ the 
home of culture and ease.’ ^ ‘ In the whole habitable world/ 
says Babur, ‘ there is not such another city ’. But his object 
in going there was to see if he could secure their help in making 
yet another effort against Shaihani. He, however, soon realised 
that ‘ the brave barbarian from the north ’ was not to be van¬ 
quished by men like these. The MIrzas, although accomplished 
and having a charming talent for conversation and society, 

‘ possessed no knowledge whatever of the conduct of a campaign 
or of warlike operations, and were perfect strangers to the 
preparations for a battle, and the dangers and spirit of a 
soldier’s life.’ 

On his way back, Babur met with * such suffering and 
hardship as I had scarcely endured at any other time of my 
life.’ Nevertheless, in 1511-12, he had the satisfaction of win¬ 
ning Samarkand, Bokhara, and Khorasra, for the last time, 
with the help of Shah Ismael Safavi of Persia. 

In Rajab, 917 Hijra (Oct. 1511) Babur re-entered Samar¬ 
kand, ' in the midst of such pomp and splendour as no one has 
ever seen or heard of before or ever since.’ ^ Babur’s domi¬ 
nions now reached their widest extent : from Tashkent and 
Sairam on the borders of the deserts of Tartary, to Kabul and 
Ghazni near the Indian frontier, including Samarkand, Bok¬ 
hara, Hisar, Kunduz and Farghana. 

But this glory was as shortlived as it was great. After 
flying from one part of his dominions to another, losing every¬ 
where, he returned to Kabul in 1513-14. 

The Sh^ had exacted from him a very heavy price : 
Babur was to hold those kingdoms under the Sh^ ; he was 

1. ‘ Hei&t,’ says Khwandamir, ' is the eye—the lamp that il¬ 
lumines all other cites; Herat is the soul to the World’s body; and 
if Khorasan be the bosom of the earth, Herat is confessedly its 
heart.' 

2. Tdrlkh-i'Rashidi, p. 246; cited by Lane-Poole, op. dt., p. 131, 
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also to become a convert to the Shia faith and adopt all its 
symbols, as well as enforce the Shia creed on the orthodox 
Sunn! subjects of the conquered kingdoms. Though Babur re¬ 
fused to prosecute anybody for his religious faith, his own 
conversion led to his fall. 

With this last discomfiture in the north and west, the 
second period of Babur's life comes to a close; after this he 
definitely tufned to the south and east, viz., India. 

Although he continued to sit on the throne of Kabul for 
another twelve years, the history of the period 1514-25 is of 
little interest to the student of Indian History, except in its 
bearing on Babur's Indian expeditions, to which we must now 
turn our attention. 

‘ Kabul’, writes Babur, ‘is the intermediate point between 
Hindustan and KhorasSn’. “ Babur ”, according to Lane-Poole, 
” is the link between Central Asia and India, between predatory 
hordes and imperial government, between Tarmerlane and 
Akbar.”^ 


HI. BABUR IN INDIA (1525-1530) 

‘ The great advantage of Hindust^,’ Babur was aware, 

‘ besides its vast extent of territory, is the 

Towards Hin- amount of gold, coined and uncoined, which 
dustan. 

may be found there To Hindustlan, there¬ 
fore, he turned his wistful attention when, after the conquest 
of Kabul, he felt the need for supplies : 

(1) In 1504, he marched along the Peshawar-Attok 
road, went through the Khyber, and then instead of crossing 
the river Indus, marched on Kohat. Here he found much 
booty which he seized. 

(2) In September 1507, he resolved, after some discus¬ 
sion, to march in the direction of Hindustlan. So, placing a 
cousin in charge of Kabul, he came, as far as Adinlapur (now 
Jalalabad), fighting his way among the Afghans and vainly 

1. Lane-Poole, op. dt, p. 9. 
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attempting to subdue those ‘robbers and plunderers even in^ 
time of peace'. The retreat of ShaibM emboldened BSbur 
to return to his capital; and once more the advance into India 
was postponed. 

(3) Sometime between 1514 and 1519, Babur profited 
by the example of Sh^ Ismail, determined to possess an 
effective artillery ; and secured the services of an Ottoman 
Turk, named listed Ali, who became his Master of Ordnance. 

Between 1520 and 1525, likewise, he secured another 
Turkish expert named Mustafa, for the same purpose. 

These were clear indications of Babur's effective prepara¬ 
tions for the intended conquest of India. “ If there was one 
single material factor, which more than any other, conduced 
to his ultimate triumph in Hindust^," observes Rushbrooke 
Williams, “ it was his powerful artillery."^ 

(4) Babur again, in 1518, attempted reduction of the 
tribes and fortresses on the north-east of Kabul, as a prelimi¬ 
nary to the conquest of Hindustan. 

The urge for definite conquest, however, came to him 
from one of his nobles, who said, ‘Go on then 
Five Expeditions. possess yourself of the noblest country 

in the universe. Establish beyond the river Indus the Empire 
which your fathers have marked out for you. Go and fix 
your Court in the centre of Hindusti^ and prefer the delights 
of the Indies to the hoar and snow of Tartary. Everything 
seems to invite you to the south ; Providence has conducted 
you to Kabul and put you on the road to Hindustan ; God 
and Muhammad engaged you to extinguish the idolatry of the 
Indians.' 

The effect of this on Babur is best summed up in what he 
himself wrote after the battle of Panipat:— 

‘ From the year 910 Hijra, when I obtained the principa¬ 
lity of Kabul, up to the date of the events I now record, I had 
never ceased to think of the conquest of Hindustan. But I 


1. Rushbrooke Williams, op. dt., p. 111^ 
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had never found a suitable opportunity for undertaking it, 
hindered as I was, sometimes by the apprehensions of my 
Begs, sometimes by disagreements between my brothers and 
myself. Finally, all these obstacles were happily removed. 
Great and small, Begs and captains, no one dared say a word 
against the project. 

‘So, in 925 Hijra (1519) I left at the head of an army, 

and made a start by taking Bajaur. From this time to 932 

Hijra (1526) / was always actively concerned in the affairs oj 
Hindustan. I went there in person, at the head of an army, 
five times in the course of seven or eight years. The fifth time 
by the munificence and liberality of God, there fell beneath 
my blows an enemy as formidable as Sultan Ibrahim, and I 
gained the vast Empire of Hind 

The five expeditions referred to above were— 

First Expedition : In 1519 he stormed Bajaur which fell 
after a spirited struggle, in which Babur's new artillery play¬ 
ed a decisive part. ‘ By the favour and pleasure of the High 
God, this strong and mighty fort was taken in 2 or 3 hours; 
matching the fort were the utter struggle and effort of our 
braves ; distinguish themselves they did, and won the name 
and fame of heroes 

Babur looked upon this as the first step on the road to 
Hindustan. If here he indulged in wholesale massacre, it 
was to make an example. When he proceeded further to 
Bhira, on the Jhelum, he acted with great restraint : ‘ As 
it was always in my heart to possess Hindustan, and as these 
several countries had once been held by the Turks,^ I pictur¬ 
ed them as my own, and was resolved to get them into my 
owrf hands, whether peacefully or by force. For these 
reasons it being imperative to treat the hillmen well, this 
order was given : Do no hurt or harm to the flocks and herds 
of these people, nor even to their cotton ends and broken 
needles.* 

1. Cf. Ibid, p. 113, n. 2. cf. C. H. I., IV, p. lo. 

2. Timur had overrun the Punjab in 1398-9. 
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He despatched MuM Mur^id' to Sultan IbilahSm ‘ giving 
him the name and style of ambassador, to demand that the 
countries which from old times had belonged to the Turks 
should be given up to me/ The Mullia was also given letters 
for Daulat Khian, Governor of the Punjab. ‘But the people 
of Hindustan, and particularly the Afghans/ writes Babur, 

‘ are a strangely foolish and senseless race. This person, sent 
by me, Daulat Khan detained sometime in Lahore, neither 
seeing him himself, nor suffering him to proceed to Sultan 
Ibilahim ; so that my envoy, five months after, returned to 
Kabul without having received any answer/ 

Babur quitted India, leaving Bhira in the charge of Hindu 
Beg ; but the latter was soon (1519) expelled by the natives. 

Second Expedition : The same year, in September, Babur 
again marched through the Khyber, in order to subdue the 
Yusufzai and provision Peshawar fort as a base for future 
operations in Hindustan. But he was recalled by disturbing 
news from Badakhshan, which came into Babur's possession in 
1520. 

Third Expedition : For the third time Babur marched, in 
1520, through Bajaur towards Bhira. Subduing the recalcitrant 
Afghan tribes on the way, he proceeded to Si&lkot, which 
submitted without striking a blow. The people of Saiyidpur 
defied Babur, but were easily subdued. However, Babur had 
to hastily retrace his steps again to fight Shah Beg Arghun, 
ruler of Kandahar. 

After two unsuccessful efforts, B^bur finally acquired 
Kandahar, in 1522, through the treachery of its Governor, 
MauMnIa, Abdul Bagi. Shiah Beg established himself in Sindh, and 
Kaimian (Babur's second son) was put in charge of Kandahar. 

Fourth Expedition : Thus, thoroughly secure at home, 
Babur for the fourth time invaded India, in 1524. Daulat Khan, 
Governor of the Punjab, was growing very powerful. Sultin 
Ibtahim had summoned him to Delhi. But Daulat KhSn off- 
«ided him by not appearing in person. To protect himself 
from the SultSn's wrath, Daulat Kh5n sent his son DiMwar 

M. 3 
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Khan, to invite Babur to dethrone Ibrahim Lodi in favour of 
his uncle Alam Khan (or Alau-d din). 

Babur readily fell in with this invitation, and marched 
once more into the valleys of the Jhelum and the Chenab. 
Lahore and Dipialpur soon fell into his hands. Daulat Khan 
was defeated by the Delhi forces and driven into exile. But 
he came back and sought reinstatement at the hands of the 
invader. Babur, however, offered him only Jalandhar and 
Sultmpmr instead. Daulat Khan felt disappointed, and the 
fiefs were bestowed upon his more reliable son Dilawar Khan. 
Dipalpur was given to Alam Kh^. 

Daulat Khan and his second son Ghazi Khi^ fled to the 
hills, only to return in the wake of Biabufs withdrawal. They 
recaptured Sultanpur from Dilawar, and Dipalpur from Alam 
Khan. Ibi^im's attempt to subdue Daulat Khan proved 
unsuccessful. But Babur’s Lahore detachment inflicted a 
defeat upon him. 

On account of this unsettled state, Alam KhSn fled to 
Kabul and once again sought Babur’s aid to seat himself on 
the throne of Delhi. In return Babur was promised sovere¬ 
ignty over L^ore and the west Punjab. 

Alam Khan returned to India with this understanding. 
But the wily Daulat won him over. The two Khtos accord¬ 
ingly marched on Delhi, only to be disgracefully routed by 
the Sultan. 

Fifth Expedition : Babur now crossed the frontier for 
the last time (Nov. 1525), with the largest army he had ever 
led into Hindustan. Humiayun was with him, with a con¬ 
tingent from Badakhshan. Crossing the Jhelum, the Lahore 
army also joined him. All told, his followers numbered not 
more than 12,000 of whom perhaps only 8,000 were effectives. 

Siialkot had been lost. His generals in India had gathered 
together at Lahore. But Daulat Khlan alone had taken the 
field with not less than 40,000 men. IbiMm Lodi was soon 
to confront him with 1,00,000 men and a large number of war- 
elephants. 
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However, Daulat Khan's forces melted away at Babur's 
mere approach. Babur had nothing more to do with him than 
to upbraid him for his treacherous conduct. Death soon 
snatched away Daulat Khan altogether from the field. 

On February 26, 1526, Humiayun won his spurs for the 
first time, against an advance division of the Imperial forces. 
IbiiMm was coming from Delhi, and Babur from Sirhind and 
Amb^a. On April 1, again Babur's men encountered a cavalry 
division of the Sulti^ and crushed it. From April 12 to 19, 
one whole week, the two armies faced each other, with little 
action, near Planipat—‘the plain intended by Nature to be 
the battlefield of nations.' 

FIRST BATTLE OF PANIPAT 

The battle was fought on April 21, 1526. 

“ On one side were the courage of despair, and something 
of the resources of scientific warfare; on the other side, men-at- 
arms of the mediaeval type, with crowded ranks of spear-men 
and archers thronging on in fool-hardy disorder."^ 

On April 19, a night attack by Babur's men failed. 

On April 20, there was a scare in Blabur's army, of being 
out-numbered by the Indian forces. 

On April 21, the Imperial army, emboldened by the un¬ 
impressive conduct of the enemy, forged ahead. Owing to its 
large numbers, it had to converge suddenly ; the wide front 
collapsed in confusion in re-adjusting itself before Babur's 
narrower entrenched position. 

A keen master of strategy, Babur at once had recourse to 
Tulghma,^ and simultaneous artillery action. The Mughals 

1. Keene, History of India, I, p. 76. 

2. This was the usual Uzbeg tactic : first turning the enemy’s 
flank, then charging simultaneously on front and rear, letting fly the 
arrows at a breakneck gallop, and if repulsed returning at top-speed. 
Babur learnt this from Shaibam, at the battle of Sar-i-pul and learnt 
to use it with deadly effect in Indiau (Lane-Poole, op. dt., p. 57.) 
For plan of battle see Rushbrooke Williams, op, dt., p. 131, C. H. I., 
IV, pp. 12-13. 
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surrounded the Indians on all sides and attacked, routed and 
slaughtered. Seldom was a day ‘so fought, so followed, so 
fairly won.’ 

‘The sun had mounted spear-high when the onset began 
and the battle lasted till mid-day, when the enemy were com¬ 
pletely broken and routed, and my people victorious and 
triumphant. By the grace and mercy of Almighty God this 
difficult affair was made easy to me, and that mighty army, 
in the course of half a day, was laid in the dust.’ 

Result: IbiMm lay dead on the field, together with 
Bikram, the Hindu Rlaja of Gwfilior, “who had joined the 
Muslim Sulffin in defence of their common country.”^ 

(2) 6,000 corpses were counted near where the Sultan was 
found dead ; 15 or 16 thousand had died in different parts of 
the field. ‘ On reaching Agi§, we found from the accounts of 
the natives of Hindustan, that 40,000 or 50,000 men had fallen 
in the field.’^ 

(3) “ The land simply changed masters after one supreme 
effort.” 3 

“ To the Afghans of Delhi the battle of P&nipat was their 
Cannae. It was the ruin of their dominion, the end of their 
power.”^ 

(4) The battle of Panipat marks the end of the second 
stage in Babur’s conquest of Hindustan. 

Reasons : Ibi^m Lodi, though not lacking in personal 
valour, was, in Babur’s estimation, ‘an inexperienced young man 
careless in his movements, who marched without order, halted 
or retired without method, and engaged without foresight.’ 

(2) The wedc when the two armies lay facing each other, 
went in Babur’s favour : it gave his men time to regain their 
self-confidence. 

1. Keene, op. cit. 

2. E. & D., op. cit., IV, p. 255. 

3. Keene, loc. dt 

4. Lane-Poole, op. dt., p. 166. 
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(3) The Delhi army had come up too precipitately with¬ 
out a halt from the start. It was not disciplined enough for 
orderly re-adjustments to given situations. A sudden attempt 
in this direction threw its vast numbers into utter confusion. 

(4) B&bur was, on the contrary, a tried and resourceful 
commander, and his veterans were seasoned and disciplined war¬ 
riors. “ His men began the battle in no small alarm : it was 
their Emperor’s cool science and watchful tactics that restored 
their confidence and gave them back their pluck.” ^ 

(5) Ibifihim’s war-dephants and vast numbers were more 
a source of weakness than strength against Babur’s scientific 
combination of cavalry and artillery. The last was used in 
India among the earliest by Babur.^ 

After the victory Bibur at once despatched Humlayun, with 
Khwiajia Kalian, to Agra, and another party 
The sequel. charge of the forts and treasure of 

Delhi. On Friday, April 27, the khutba was read in his name 
at Delhi. 

Marching with the main army, Babur halted on the Jumna, 
opposite Delhi, in order to visit the tombs of Muslim saints 
and heroes. * On Thursday, the 28th Rajab (May 10th), about 
the hour of afternoon prayers, I entered AgrS, and took up 
my residence in Sultlan Ibrahim’s palace.’ Here Babur received 
from Humayun, among other treasures, a diamond (Koh-i- 
noor?) valued at ‘half the daily expenditure of the whole 

1. Ibid. 

2. Biabur’s description of the reception of the fire-arms at 
Bajaur is interesting :— 

‘ The people of Bajaur,' he writes, ‘ had never seen matdilocks, 
and at first were not in the least afraid of them; but, hearing the 
reports of the ^ots, stood opposite the guns, mocking and playing 
unseemly antics. But, that day Ustad Ali Kuli (the chief gunner) 
brought down five men with his matchlock, and Wali Kazin killed two 
and the other musketeers shot well and bravely,... and aiming so truly 
that before night seven toi ten i^jauris were laid low, whereupon 
defenders of the fort became so frightened that not a man ventured 
to show his head for fear of the matchlockmen.' 
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world/^ But the father, in generous recognition of his son's 
services, presented it to Humiayun together with other gifts 
worth 70,00,000 dams (or £20,000). ‘ A pargana of the value 
of seven lacs was bestowed on Ibiaiim's mother. Parganas were 
also given to each of her Armrs. She was conducted with all 
her effects to a palace, which was assigned for her residence, 
about a kos below Agi^.^ His Begs received six to ten lacs 
apiece (£1,700 to £2,800). Every soldier got his share of 
the booty. Even traders and camp-followers were not for¬ 
gotten in the bounty, including those who were absent. Friends 
in Farghma, Khoiiasl^, Kiashghar, and Persia were surprised 
with gifts of gold and silver, cloth and jewels, and capjtive 
slaves. Holy men in Herat, Samarkand, Mecca and Medina got 
their offerings ; and every person in Kabul, man and woman, 
slave and free, young and old, received a silver coin as a 
memento of the victory. The balance was stored up in the 
vaults of the capital for the support of the army and adminis- 
tration,^ 


POST-PANIPAT PROBLEMS 

‘ When I first arrived in Agra, there was a strong mutual 
dislike and hostility between my peqple and 
The Afghans. place. The peasantry and 

soldiers of the country avoided and fled from my men. After¬ 
wards, everywhere, except only in Delhi and Agila, the inhabit 
tants fortified different posts, while the governors of towns put 


1. Tavernier valued it at £880,000 (Erskine, op. dt., I, p. 438). 
It had originally belonged to Sultan Aliau-d din Khilji of Malwa. It 
was taken by Raja Bikramjit of Gwalior who had fallen on the field 
of Panipat. Now the Gwalior army presented it to Humayun as 
ransom while he besieged Agra (E. & D., op. dt., IV, p. 257). 

It wdghed 8 mishals or 224 rati (672 carats). Aurangzib’s dia¬ 
mond presented to him by Mir Jumla, wdghed 900 carats. (Briggs, 
IT, pp. 46-7). C. H. I., IV, p. 13, says that the diamond is now in 
the Tower of London. 

2. E. & D., loc. dt. 

3. Lane-Poole, op. cit., pp. 166-7. 
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their fortifications in a posture of defence, and refused to sub¬ 
mit or obey.’ The nature of the situation he was confronted 
with, after his victory at Panipat is best described in his own 
words :— 

{a) ‘ Kasim Sambhali was in Sambhal, 

{b) ‘Nizfim Khian in Bayana, 

(c) ‘the Rajia Hasan Khan Mewatl himself in Mewfit. 

' That infidel was the prime mover and agitator in all these 
confusions and insurrections. 

{d) ‘ Kanauj, with the whole country beyond the Ganges, 

was entirely in the possession of refractory Afghans, such as 
Nasir Khan Lohiani, Ma’ruf Farmuli,^ and a number of other 
Amirs who had been in a state of open rebellion for two years 
before! the death of Ibrahim. 

‘ At the period I defeated that prince, they had overrun, 
and were in possession of Kanauj and the country in that quar¬ 
ter, and had advanced and encamped two or three marches on 
this side of Kanauj. They elected Bihar KhJan (or Bahadur 
Khan), the son of Darya Khi^, as their King, and gave! him 
the name of SultSn Mahmud. When I came to Agra we could 
not find grain or provendor, either for ourselves or for our 
horses. The villagers, out of hostility for us, had taken to 
rebellion, thieving, and robbery. The roads became impassable. 

‘ I had not time, after the division of treasure, to send pyro- 
per persons to occupy and protect the different pargmas and 
stations.’ To make matters worse, the heat was abnormal that 
year, and many of Babur’s men dropped down dead. Not 
a few of his Begs and best men began to lose heart, objected 

1. Sheikh Rizkhulla Mushtaki (1492-1581) a.d.) \nhi^Wdkidt-i- 
Mushtaki characterises this Mian Ma'ruf Farmul! in the following 
terms : ' He was a saintly, courageous, and generous man. From the 
time of Sultjan Bahlol to that of Islam Shah, he fought in every 
battle-field but always escaped without a wound. He would accept 
of no reward or present from any king (as he was working ‘ solely 
in the cause of God’) and would never eat food from the house of 
any Hindu.’ For interesting anecdotes illustrating this character, see 
E. & D., op. cit., IV, pp, 548-9. 
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to remaining in Hindustm, and even began to make prepara- 
tions for retreat. ‘ I no sooner heard this murmuring among 
my troops, than I summoned all my Begs to a council. I told 
them that, by Divine power, I had routed my formidable enemy 
and achieved the conquest of the numerous provinces and king¬ 
doms which we at present held. And now, what force compels,, 
and what hardship obliges us, without any visible cause, after 
having worn out our life in accomplishing the desired achieve¬ 
ment, to abandon and fly from our conquests, and to retreat 
back to Kabul with every symptom of disappointment and dis¬ 
comfiture? “Let not any one who calls himself my friend,, 
ever henceforward make such a proposal. But if there is 
any one among you who cannot bring himself to stay, or give 
up his purpose of returning back, let him depart.’’ Having 
made this fair and reasonable proposal, the discontented were 
of necessity compelled, however unwillingly, to renounce their 
seditious purposes.’ 

The final subjugation of the Afghans had to be deferred 
in the face of a more formidable foe. 

Ri^ Sangria Singh of Mewar, popularly known as 
Ri^ Sanga,^ and Medini Rii of Chanderi, 
The Rajputs. tough warriors under whose 

leadership the Rajputs had determined to drive out the insolent 
invader. 


1. ‘ Raija Sanga was the head of the Rajput principality of 
Chitor, and the representative of a family which, by universal con¬ 
sent of the Rajputs, is allowed the pre-eminence among all the Rajput 
tribes as the most ancient and the noblest. Like Biabur, he had been 
educated in the school of adversity. After overcoming the many 
difficulties and dangers of his early life, when he at length mounted 
the throne, he carried on successful wars with his neighbours on every 
side, and added largely to his hereditary dominions. From Sultan 
Mahmud Khilji, the king of Mi^wS—whom he defeated in battle, 
took prisoner, and honourably entertained in a spirit worthy of the 
best days of chivalry—he had wrested thd wide and valuable pro¬ 
vinces of Bhilsia, Sarangpur, Chanderi and Rantambhor. He had 
engaged in hostilities with Sultan Ibij^im of Delhi, and twice had 
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The fact that Muslims like Hasan Khlan Mewati, and 
Sult^ Mahmud Lodi (brother of Ibi^m Lodi) had joined 
with the Riatjia, made it apparent that it was not a war of the 
Hindus against the Muhammadans, but a united national effort 
against a common enemy of the country. 

Ahmad Yladgiar, in his Tdrlkh-i-Salatind Afghdna writes : 
‘Rania Sanga who was at that time a powerful chief, sent a 
message to Hasan KMn saying, “The Mughals have entered 
Hindustan, have slain Sultan Ibrahim, and taken possession of 
the country ; it is evident that they will likewise send an army 
against both of us; if you will side with me we will be alive, 
and not suffer them to take possession/'^ 

But Babur himself looked upon this only as a holy war 
against the infidel, with whom had joined some Muslim apos¬ 
tates. This is indicated by his assumption of the title of Ghdzi 
after the victory : ‘ After this victory, I used the epithet of 
Ghdzt, in the Imperial titles.' This was necessary to arouse his 
dispirited and home-sick followers. Blabur was a master of 
the art of persuasion, with a keen eye for the dramatic. 

‘ A general consternation and alarm prevailed among great 
and small. There was not a single person who uttered a manly 
word, nor an individual who delivered a manly opinion. The 
Wazlrs, whose duty it was to give good counsel, and the Amirs 

met the Sult^ himself in pitched battles. Eighty thousand horses, 
seven Rlajas ol the highest rank, nine Raos, and one hundred and four 
chieftains bearing the titles of Rawul and Rawut, with five hundred 
war elephants, followed him into the field. The princes of Marwar 
and Amber did him homage, and the Raos of Gw^ior, Ajmer, Sikri, 
Raisen, Kalpek, Chianderi, Bundi, Gagraon, Riampura, and Abu, served 
him as tributaries or held of him in fief. His personal figure corres¬ 
ponded with his deeds. He exhibited at his death but the fragment 
of a warrior; one eye was lost in the broil with his brother, an arm 
in an action with the Lodi King of Delhi, and he was a cripple owing 
to a limb being broken with a cannon-ball in another, while he count¬ 
ed eighty wounds from the sword or the lance on various parts of 
his body.’ (Lane-Poole, op, cit., pp. 173-4J) 

1. E. & D., op. cit., V, pp. 35-6. 
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who enjoyed the wealth of kingdoms, neither spoke bravely, 
nor was their counsel or deportment such as became men of 
firmness/ 

Preliminary skirmishes only confirmed the apprehensions 
of Babur’s men, who had heard disconcerting stories of Riajput 
valour. Babur, as Lane-Poole points out, “ was now* to meet 
warriors of a higher type than any he had encountered. The 
Rajputs, energetic, chivalrous, fond of battle and bloodshed, 
animated by a strong national spirit, were ready to meet face 
to face the boldest veterans of the camp, and were at all times 
prepared to lay down their life for their honour.” ^ 

The forebodings of an astrologer, whom Babur describes as 
an ‘evil-minded rascally fellow,’ made things appear more 
ominous. But Babur rose equal to the situation, as always 
he had done : 

‘ On Monday, the 23rd of the first Jumdda, I had mounted 
to survey my posts, and, in the course of my ride, was seriously 
struck with the reflection that I had always resolved one time 
after another to make effectual repentance.’ He had been a 
confirmed toper ; ^ now he determined to renounce wine forever. 

1. Lane-Poole, op. cit., p. 176. 

2. Here is a typical passage from his Memoirs, wonderfully 
frank and joyous :— 

Oct. 18 : ‘We halted at Jagdalik. Towards evening prayer there 
was a drinking party ; most of the household were present. Near the 
end, G. M. grew very noisy and troublesome, and, when he got 
drunk, slid down on the cushion by my side, whereupon G. T. picked 
him up and carried him out. 

Marching thence before day-break I explored the valley of the 
Baria-ab : some turak trees were in great beauty. We halted there 
and, having dined seasonably, we drank wine in honour of the rich 
crop. We made them kill a sheep picked up on the road, had some 
meat dressed, and amused ourselves by kindling oak branches. 

Oct 29 : On Sunday I had a party in the small picture-cabinet 
over the gate. Though the room was very small we were sixteen. 

Oct. 30 : We went to Istalif to see the harvest. This day was 
done the sin of Ma'jun (i.e., I took bhang) . During the night there 
was a great deal of rain : most of the Begs and household were 
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So, ‘ having sent for the gold and silver goblets and cups, with 
all the other utensils used for drinking parties, I directed them 
to be broken, and renounced the use of wine, purifying my 
mind. The fragments of the goblets, etc., I directed to be 
divided among the derwishes and the poor.’ 

Salt was thrown into the store of wine just received from 
Ghazni ; all the rest found in the camp was poured upx>n the 
ground ; and a well was ordered to be dug, and an alms-house 
built on the spot, to commemorate this great religious event. 
As a boon to his Muhammadan followers and subjects, he gave 
up the tamgha or stamp-tax in all his dominions so fcr as 
Muslims were concerned. 

To ‘ stiffen the sinews, and summon up the blood ’ of his 
men Babur also made a stirring appeal to them in the follow¬ 
ing words :— 

“ Noblemen and soldiers ! Every man that comes into this 

obliged to take refuge in my tent outside the garden : Next morning 
we had a drinking party in the same garden : we continued at it 
till night. 

Nov. 1 : On the following morning we again had an early cup. ... 
getting intoxicated, went to sleep. About noon-day prayers we left 
Istalif and took a drug (bhang) on the road. It was about after¬ 
noon prayers before we reached Bihazadi. The crops were extremely 
good. While we were riding round the harvest fields, those who 
were fond of wine began to contrive another drinking bout. Although 
bhang had been taken, yet as the crops were uncommonly fine, we 
sat down under some trees that had yielded a plentiful load of fruit 
and began to drink. We kept the party in the same place till bed¬ 
time prayers. Abdullah who had got very drunk and made an offen¬ 
sive remark, recovering his senses, was in terrible perturbation, and 
conversed in a wonderfully smooth and sweet strain all the rest of 
the evening. 

Jan. 6, 1520 : We embarked on a raft and alighted near the 
Garden of Fulfilment. Its oranges were yellowing well and the green 
of the plants was beautiful. We stayed five or six days there. As 
I intended when forty years old to abstain from wine, and as now 
1 wanted somewhat less than one year of that age, I drank wine most 
copiously. 
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world is subject to dissolution.How much better is it 

to die with honour than to live with infamy.God Most 

High has been gracious in giving us this destiny, that if we 
fall we die martyrs, if we conquer we triumph in His Holy 
Cause. Let us swear with one accord that, by the Great Name 
of God, we will never turn back from such a death, or shrink 
from the stress of battle, till our souls are parted from our 
bodies.''^ 

To suit the action to his words, on New Year’s Day (March 
12, 1527) ‘they took a number of Pagans and cut oif their 

heads, which they brought in.This raised the spirits of 

the army wonderfully, and gave them confidence. They swore 
by the divorce of their wives, and on the Holy Book’ : they 
recited the fatiha and said, “ O King ! God willing, we will not 
spare ourselves in sacrifice and devotion, so long as breath and 
life are in our bodies.” 

Jan. 7 : Mulla Yarak played an air, which he composed to the 
Mukhammas measure while I took my drug. It was charming. For 
sometime I had not much attended to musical matters. I took a 
fancy that I too should compose something. 

Jan. 10 : While taking an early glass it was said in sport that 
whoever spoke like a Persian should drink a cup. In the result many 
drank. About nine in the morning, while we were sitting under 
willows in the meadow, it was proposed that everyone who spoke like 
a Turk should drink a cup; and numbers drank. When the sun 
mounted high we went under the orange trees and drank our wine 
on the bank.' 


Cf. The Bhagawad Gita, Ch. II.— 

‘ Nought better can betide a martial soul 
Than lawful war; happy the warrior 
To whom comes joy of battle—comes, as now. 
Glorious and fair, unsought; opening for him 

A gateway of Heaven. 

. Either, being killed. 

Thou wilt win Swarga*s safety, or alive 
And victor, thou wilt reign an earthly King.’ 

(Tr. Edwin Arnold.) 
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Babur declared JthM or holy war on the infidel, on Feb¬ 
ruary 11, 1527. The justification for it is 
to be found in the following statements :— 

(i) ‘Although RfiiTila Sanga, the Pagan, when I was in 
Kabul, had sent me an ambassador with professions of attach¬ 
ment, and had arranged with me, that, if I would march from 
that quarter into the vicinity of Delhi, he would march from 
the other side upon Agifi ; yet, when I defeated Ibiiahim, and 
took Delhi and Agm, the Pagan, during all my operations, 
did not make a single movement.' 

(ii) On the other hand the Raiiia also complained of 
broken faith; and, in particular claimed Kalpi, Dholpur, 
Bayiana, as well as Agiia—all of which had been occupied by 
Babur.^ 

(iii) ‘Ri^ Sanga, having reduced Niziam Khl^ of 
Bayiana to great extremities, that chief sent a deputation to 
Babur, requesting his aid, for which he was ready to pay him 
due homage. The King did not hesitate to accept his allegi¬ 
ance, and sending a force to expel Sanga, Nizam Khto was con¬ 
firmed in possession of Bayiana, which was settled upon him, 
with all its dependencies, in consideration of his paying an 
annual tribute of twenty lacs of rupees.'^ 

The two armies met at Khanua (10 miles from S5kii; 20 
from Agra) on Saturday, March 16, 1527. 

Babur's arrangements were in the main similar to those 
at P^pat, with this difference, that guns this time were mount¬ 
ed on wheeled tripods to facilitate movement. A special 
feature in the disposition was also the great strength of the 
reserve. Babur in person led the centre, Humlayun was on 
the ri^t, and Mahdi Khw&j& (Babur’s brother-in-law?) on 
the left.* 

The effectives on the Rfijput side, no doubt, outnumbered 

1. Erskine, op. cit., p. 462. 

2. Briggs, II, p. 51. 

3. For plan and details see Ruahbrooke Williams, op. dt., p. 150. 
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their antagonists by seven or eight to one ; ^ and, although 
Babur s army on this occasion was greater than the one he 
had conimanded at PMpat, “the depression and vacillation 
which the Pladshl^ was at pains to overcome proves that the 
average morale was not so good ".2 

Results : The victory of Babur, was nevertheless, final 
and complete. ‘ Hardly a clan of the Rlajputs was there but 
had lost the flower of its princely blood/ Raiila Sanga him¬ 
self escaped badly wounded. The heads of the gallant Raj¬ 
puts (who had been ‘sent to hell’) were built into a ghastly 
tower, and Babur, as previously stated, assumed the title of 
Ghan or victor in holy war. 

The consequences of the battle of Khanua^ were most mo¬ 
mentous : (i) The menace of Rlajput supremacy, which had 
loomed large before the eyes of the Muhammadans in India 
for the last ten years, was removed once for all. (ii) The 
Mughal Empire in India was now firmly established. In 
the words of R. Williams, “Babur had definitely seated him¬ 
self upon the throne of Sultian Ibi^m and the sign and seal 
of his achievement had been the annihilation of Sultan Ibrahim’s 
most formidable antagonists. Hitherto the occupation of Hindu- 
stan might have been looked upon as an episode in Bdbufs 
career of adventurd^ : but from henceforth it became the key¬ 
note of his activities for the remainder of his life. His days of 
wandering in search of a fortune are now passed away : the 
fortune is his, and he has but to show himself worthy of it. 
And it is significant of the new stage in his carreer which this 
battle marks that never afterwards does he have to stake his 
throne and life! upon the issue of a stricken field. Fighting 
there is, and fighting in plenty, to be done; but fighting for 

1. Whatever the exact numbers might have been “ a more gal¬ 
lant army could not be brought into the field”. (Lane-Poole, op. dt., 

p. 180.) 

2. Rudibrooke Williams, op. cit., p. 152. 

3. A village in Bharatpur State 37 miles west of Agra. C. H. I., 
IV, p. 16. 
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tlie extension of his power, for the reduction of rebels, for the or¬ 
dering of his kingdom. It is never fighting for his throne. 

(iv) “It is also significant,” he further observes, “of 
Biabur’s graisp of vital issues that from henceforth the centre 
oj grctvity of his power is shifted from Kabul to Hindustan ... 
He resolutely remained in India for the rest of his days, 
fighting, governing, administering, striving to put all things 
upon a sound basis ere death called him away.”^ 

(v) Within a year Babur had struck two decisive blows, 
which shattered the power of two great organised forces : the 
battle of Pl^pat had utterly broken the Afghian power in 
India; the battle of Khianua (also called Sikri) crushed the great 
Rajput Confederacy.^ 

Babur commissioned his officers to subjugate the rest of 
the country, and sent them in various direc- 
small forces to help them. “These 
little bands fought with utmost zeal, con¬ 
scious that they were making their own fortunes, while at the 
same time the territories thus acquired represented an extension 
of the dominions of their master.” ^ 

Humiayun conquered Sambhal, Jaunpur, Glfeipur, and 
Kialpi; Muhammad Ali Jang-Jang captured Rabiri; Mahdi 
Khwajla subdued Etawa ; Kanauj was taken by Sultm Muham¬ 
mad Duldarl; and Dholpur by Sultan Junaid Barlas. Sheikh 
Guren of Kol (Boab) was won over by promise of protection; 
Sheikh Bayard—an important lieutenant of the Lodi king—was 
granted a jdgir worth a crore of rupees in Oudh. Bayiania and 
Gw^ior had rallied round Babur for fear of the Rjajputs; and 
the Lohlani and Farmuli chiefs who had championed the cause 
of Sultian Mahmud, melted away before Babur's concentration 
of forces. Hasan Khan Mewiatii died on the field of Khianua.”^ 

1. Rushbrooke Williauns, op. cit., pp. 156-7. 

2. Lane-Poole, op. cit., p, 182. 

3. Rushbrooke Williams,, loc. cit., p. 142. 

4. Babur bestowed on Hasan Khan’s son a pargana of several 
lacs for his support’...'! bestowed on Chin Timur Sultan the city 
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When Babur felt his grip on Hindustan sure beyond doubt 
he sent back Humlayun to BadakhshSn and other important 
officers to other parts of his dominions outside India. Kanda¬ 
har, ever since its final conquest in 1522, was in Kfimim’s 
charge. Khwijfi KaMn, Babur’s old general, had belen sent 
to Ghazni after the battle of Planipat. Askari was established 
in Multan when it was conquered in 1527. Hindal was at 
Kabul. 

In Febniary, 1529, Babur wrote to KhwajS Kalin 
in Afghanistan : ‘ The affairs of Hindustan have at length 

been brought to some degree of order, and I trust in Almighty 
God that the time is near at hand when, through His favour, 
everything will be quite sdttled here.’ But after the battle of 
Khanua, and before Babur could realise the hope here express¬ 
ed, there were at least three more enemies left to overcome :— 

1. Maidaui Rai of Chonderl : ‘On Monday the 14th of 
the first Rabi, (Dec. 9, 1527) I set out in pursuance of a vow, 
on a holy war against Chinderi (near Bhopil).. .Chanderi had 

formerly belonged to the Sultans of Mandu.When Raiji 

Sanga advanced with an army against Ibrahim as far as Dbol- 
pur, that prince’s Atmrs rose against him and on that occasion 
Chinderi fell into Sanga’s hands. He bestowed it on Mai- 
dani Rii, a Pagan of great consequence, who was now in the 

place with 4000 or 5000 Pagans.I sent to him to assure 

him of my favour and clemency, and offering him Shamsabad 
in exchange for Chinderi. Two or three considerable people 

about him were averse to conciliation.and the treaty 

broke off without success... .So, the citadel was attacked on 
all sides...Some of our troops were attacked furiously, and 
put to the sword. The reason for this desperate sally from 
their works was, that, on giving up the place for lost, they put to 
death the whole of their wives and women, and, having resolved 

of Tajara, which was the capital of Meiwit, granting him at the same 

time a settled proviaon. of fifty lacs .I bestowed the treasures 

of Alwar, with everything in the fort, upon Humayun.’ (E. & D. 
op. dt., rV, pp. 273-4.) ’ 
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to perish, had stripped themselves naked,^ in which condition 
they had rushed out to the fight; and engaging with ungov¬ 
ernable desperation, drove our people along the ramparts. Two 
or three hundred Pagans had entered Maidani Rai's house, 
where numbers of them slew each other. In this way many 
uct^t to hell ; and by* the favour of God, in the space of two 
or three ghariSy I gained this celebrated fort, without raising 
my standard, or beating my kettle-drum, and without using 
the whole strength of my arms. On the top of a hill to the north¬ 
west of Chidden, I erected a tower oj the heads of Pagans 
.... I gave Chl^derl to Ahmad Shah, the grandson of Sultan 
Niasiru-d din, and fixed a revenue of fifty lacs to be paid from 
it to the Imperial treasury.’ We also learn from Ahmad Yiadgar: 

‘ So much plunder was taken from that heathen army ’ by the 
Amirs 'that the King’s troops obtained sufficient to support 
them for years.’ ^ 

2. Afghan Rebels : On February 2, 1528, Babur set out 
to punish the Afghan rebels who had advanced from Bihar into 
Doiab, stoimed Shamsiabad,^ and driven the Imperial garrison 
out of Kanauj. At Babur’s approach, the enemy crossed the 
river Ganges and mustered on its left bank to dispute Blabufs 
passage. The Emperor reached the great river, on February 27; 
built a bridge across its broad stream, by March 13, put the 
insurgents to headlong flight, and hotly pursued them as far 
as Oudh. After this Babur returned to Agi^ for the rainy season. 

1. Cf. Ahmad Yadgar who writes : ‘ The warriors of his van¬ 
guard, having already taken the fort, made captives of the con¬ 
nexions and family of the Raja, and despatched them to the foot 
of the royal throne. His Majesty presented two of the daughters 
of the Raja, whose beauty was unrivalled, who had never been ex¬ 
posed to the view of man, or to the hot winds; one to Mirza 
Kamran, the other to Prince Muhammad Humiayun, and gave the 
others to the Smddrs of the army.’ (E. & D., op. cit., V, p. 39). 

2. Ibid. 

3. Babur had bestowed Shamsiabad on Bikramjit, the second 
son of Rai)a Sanga, in return for Rantambhor. (E. & D., op cit., 
IV, p. 281). 

M. 4 
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‘On Thursday, the 3rd of the first Jumada, I received 
letters which contained intelligence that Mahmud, the son of 
Iskandar, had taken Bihiar. On Thursday, the 17th, we march¬ 
ed eight kos, and halted at Dakdaki, a pargana of Karra, on 
the banks of the Ganges-While in this neighbourhood, in¬ 

telligence reached us in rapid succession, that SultSn Mahmud 
had gathered round him 100,000 Afghi^s, and was moving upon 
Chun&r; that Sher Khan Sur, on whom I had bestowed marks 
of favour; to whom I had given several parganas, and whom 
I left in command in that quarter, had now joined these Afghans 

_On the 24th,.. .it appeared that the rebels had come and 

laid siege to Chunlar; but that on getting the certain news of 
my approach, they were filled with consternation, broke up in 
confusion and raised the siege.' 

3. Nusmt Shah of Bengal : After this the rebels sought 
refuge in Bengal. 'As I was at peace with Bengal, and had 
always been the first to enter into any understanding that had 
a tendency to confirm a friendly state of things,' Babur start¬ 
ed negotiations with Nusrat Shah, the ruler of Bengal. Failing 
in this, he sent an ultimatum': ' If he refused to leave the pass¬ 
age open, and neglected to listen to the remonstrances which 
I made, then whatever evil fell on his head, he must regard that 
as proceeding from his own act; and he would have himself 
only to blame for any unpleasant circumstances that occurred.' 

On May 6, 1529, the issue was decided finally at the battle 
of the Gogi^l (Buxiar). The result was disastrous to the Ben¬ 
galis : ‘ The Bengalis are famous for their skill in artillery. 

On this occasion we had a good <^portunity of observing them. 
They do not direct their fire against a particular point, but 
discharge at random.' On Babur's side, “ the movement was 
brilliantly carried out in the face of a determined resistance. 
Attacked in front and rear and flank, the enemy broke and 
fled. Good generalship had once more guided valour to victory."* 
A treaty of peace was concluded with Bengal, according to which 


1. Lane-Pode, op. dt, p. 192. 
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each party was to respect the sovereignty of the other and 
neither party was to shelter or support the other's enemies.^^ 

Sheikh Myaz^d, who had throughout sided with the rebds> 
once more attacked Lucknow, but could not hold on for long : 
‘ It appeared that on Saturday, the 12th of Ramzan, the enemy 
had made an attack, but could effect nothing. During the 
assault, some hay that had been collected, being set on fire by the 
fireworks, turpentine, and other combustibles that were thrown 
on it, the inside of the fort became as hot as an oven, and it 
was impossible! to stand on the parapet, and consequently the 
fort was taken.’ ' On the 18th Shaumdl at midnight I reached 
the garden of Hasht-bihist at Agi^. 

BABUR’S LAST DAYS 

Babur had very few days left to him now on this side 
of the grave. When everything was quite settled in Hindustan, 
he had written to Khwaj& Kalan in Afghanistlan, ‘ I shall set 
out for your quarters, God willing, without losing a moment. 
How can the delights of those lands ever be! erased from the 
heart ? How can one like me, who has vowed abstinence and 
purity of life, possibly forget the delicious melons and grapels 
of that happy land ? The other day they brought me a musk- 
mdon : as I cut it up I felt a deep home-sickness, and sense 
of exile from my land, and I could not help weeping.’ 

Accordingly, he even set out and went as far as Lahore, 
where he met his son Klamran. He was disappointed at Huma- 
yun’s failure against the Uzbegs. He had recalled Hindal, his 
youngest son, from Kabul. The strain of his ceaseless campaigns, 
wanderings, and early drinking excesses, had told upon him 
rather heavily, despite his extraordinary energy and strength. 

“ He had been known to take up a man under each arm, 
and run with them round the battlements of a fortress, leap¬ 
ing the embrasures; and elven in March, 1529, he notes : * I 
swam across the river Ganges for amusement. I counted my 

1, Cf. C. H. I., IV, p. 18. 
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strokes, and found that I swam over in thirty-three strokes. 
I then took breath, and swam back to the other side, I had 
crossed by swimming every river I had met, except only the 
Ganges.’ He was also peipetually in saddle, riding 80 miles a 
day sometimes, and the rapidity of his marches was often amaz¬ 
ing.” 1 

He had even survived the poison administered to him by 
Ibnaiim Lodi’s mother.^ Now his strength was on the decline; 
even his mental vigour seemed to have been affected. There 
was a plot to set aside Hum&yun, in favour of Mir Muhammad 
Mahdi Khw&ja (Babur’s sister’s husband?). Humayun receiv¬ 
ed a timely warning, and hastened to Agiia, which he reached 
on June 27, ,1529, together with his mother. 

“ If God should grant you the throne and crown ”, B&bur 
said to him, ‘‘ do not put your brothers to 
Nomination of death, but look shaiply after them.” In the 
summer of 1530 Humayun fell dangerously 
ill. In this state he was carried from Sambhal to Delhi. Hear¬ 
ing of this, Babur tenderly expressed to Maham, Humayun’s 
mother, ” Although I have other sons, I love none as I love 
your Humayun. I crajve that this cherished child may have 
his heart’s desire and live long, and I desife the kingdom for 
him because he has not his equal in distinction ! ” 

Every school-boy knows the story how Babur bore away 
his son’s illness and sacrificed himself in order to save Humayun. 
As thel latter recovered the former became worse; and after 
two or three months Babur died, on Monday, December 26, 
1530.3 


1. Lane-Poole, op. dt., p. 188. 

2. Rushbrooke Williams, op. dt., pp. 144-5. Also see S. M. 
Edwardes, Babur : Diarist and Despot, pp. 63-7. Bibur, when he re¬ 
covered from the effects of this poison, observed : ‘ An evil arrived 
but happily passed. God gave me new birth ... I know to-day 
the worth of life !' 

3. Read S. K. Banerji, Humayun Badshdh, p. 13 ; S. R. Sharma, 
‘ The Story of Babur^s Death * in the Calcutta Review, Sept. 1936. 
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Just before this he had called his Amirs together and told 
them : “ For years it has been m my hearts to surrender my 
throne to Humdyun and retire to the Gold-Scattering Garden. 
By the Divine Grace I have obtained in health all things but 
the fulfilment of this wish. Now, when I am laid low by illness, 
I charge you to acknowledge Hwmytm d$ my successor, and 
to remain loycd to him. Be of one heart and mind towards 
him, and I hope to God that Hum&yun will also bear himself 
well before men.’ 

Then turning to Hum&yun he repeated his admonition to 
him regarding, in particular, the treatment of his brothers : 
“ Humlayun, I commit to God’s keeping you and your brothers 
and all my kinsfolk and your people and my people; and 
all of those I confide to you .... The crejam* of my testamen¬ 
tary directions is this : ‘ Do nought against your brothers, even 
though they may deserve it.’ 

By his own desire, Babur’s body was carried to Kabul 
and buried there in ‘the sweetest spot’ on a hill-side, amidst 
beloved surroundings, a cool running stream and sweet-smelling 
flowers.^ 

“Death makes no conquest of this Conqueror, 

For now he lives in Fame.” 

ESTIMATE OF BABUR 

Babur’s fundamental qualities, according to an old esti¬ 
mate, were ‘ a lofty judgment, noble ambiticMi, the art of vic¬ 
tory, the art of government, the art of conferring prosperity upon 
his people, the talent of ruling mildly the people of God, ability 
to win the hearts of his soldiers, and love of justice ’.* 

“Babur”, writes Vincent A. Smith, “was the most bril¬ 
liant Asiatic prince of his age, and worthy of a high place among 
the sovereigns of any age or country.”» 

1. For interesting particulars read S. K. Banerji, op. dt., 
p. 15. 

2. Cited by Ru^brooke Williams, op. dt., p. 179. 

3. Smith, 0. R., p. 321. 
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Havell says, ‘'His engaging personality, artistic tempera¬ 
ment, and romantic career make him one of the most attrac¬ 
tive figures in the history of Islam.” ^ 

According to Elliot, “Good humoured, brave, munificent, 
sagacious, and frank in his character, he might have been a 
Henry IV if his training had been in Europe.” ^ 

‘ In his person writes Feri^ta, ‘ Babur was handsome, his 
address was engaging and unaffected, his countenance was pleas¬ 
ing, and his disposition affable.' ^ 

Last but not the least, Babur's cousin Mirza Haidar des¬ 
cribes him as being ‘adorned with various virtues and clad 
with numberless excellenoes, above all which towered bravery 
and humanity .... Indeed, no one of his family before him 
evert possessed such talents, nor any of his race perform such 
amazing exploits or experience such strange adventures.’ * 

According to Lane-Poole, “ His permanent place in history 
rests upon his Indian conquests, which 
Babur as a opened the way for an imperial line; but 
his place in biography and in literature is 
determined rather by his daring adventures and persevering 
efforts in his earlier days, and by the delightful Memoirs in 
which he related them. Soldier of fortune! as he was, Babur 
was not the less a man of fine literary taste and fastidious cri¬ 
tical perception .... His battles as well as his lorgies were 
humamsed by a breath of poetry.'' ® 

As a man of parts, the estimate of MIrza Haidar is invalu¬ 
able : ‘ In the composition of Turk! poetry he (B&bur) was 
second only to Amir Ali Shir. He has written a divdn in the 
most lucid Turk!. He invented a style of verse called mubdi- 
ydn, and was the author of a most useful treatise on juris¬ 
prudence whidi has been generally adopted. He also wrote 

1. Havell, Aryan Rule in India, p. 420. 

2. E. & D., op. dt, IV, p. 219, 

3. Briggs, II, p. 65. 

4. Tdrikh-i-Rashidi ; dted by Lane-Pode, op. dt, p. 10 n. 

5. Lane-Poole, loc. dt., pp. 10, 12. 
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an essay on Turk! prosody, more ei^ant than any other and 
versified the Rmala^i-VMidiya of His Reverenod (?). Then 
there is his Wakm, or Turki Memoirs^ written in simple, un¬ 
affected, yet pure style. He excdled in music and other arts.' ^ 

Babur was undoubtedly a man of outstanding genius, a 
lover of fine arts, a bom naturalist, a keen and critical obser¬ 
ver of men and things, and an accomplished writer who has 
immortalised himself, not merely as the founder of one of the 
most glorious dynasties that have ruled in India, but also as 
the prince of autobiographers by bequeathing to posterity his 
delightful Memoirs which abound in descriptions of the coun¬ 
tries he visited, their scenery, climate, productions, and works 
of art and industries, “more full and accurate than will, per¬ 
haps, be found in equal space, in any modem traveller; and 
considering the circumstances in which they were compiled, tmly 
surprising." 

“ But," Elphinstone very tmly observes, “ the great charm 
of thei work is in the character of the author, whom we find, 
after all the trials of a long life, retaining the same kind and 
affectionate heart, and the same! easy and sociable temper with 
which he set out on his career, and in whom the possession 
of power and grandeur had neither blunted the delicacy of 
his taste, nor diminished his sensibility to the enjoyments of 
nature and imagination."® 

“ No part of his character," Erskine points out, “ is more 
admirable than his uniform humanity and kindliness of dis¬ 
position. If, in the course of hisi Memoirs some cmel execu¬ 
tions appear, they belong to the age, not to the man. The 

1. Babur, besides being a perfect writer of the various scripts 
in use during his time, had also invented a style of his own, which 
was called after him ‘ the Baburi script ’. To Humayun his advice was 
to ‘ write unaffectedly, clearly, with plain words, whidi saves trouble 
to both writer and reader.' ‘ The language of kings,' he wrote, ‘ is the 
king of languages/ This at any rate aptly describes the quality of 
Babur's own writings. For an appreciation of arts and letters under 
Babur, read S. M. Jaffar, The Mughal Empire, pp. 27-31. 

2. Elphinstone, op. cit., pp. 438-439. 
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historians of his reign remark, that whenever any, either of 
his nobles or brothers, had r^vc^ted or entered into rebellion 
against him, no sooner did they acknowledge their offence and 
return to their duty than, to use the words of Khafi Khm, 
contrary to the customs of the princes of Persia, Arabia, or 
India, he not only forgave them, but never retained towards 
them any feeling of resentment.” ^ 

Babur was pre-eminently a man of faith. ” Nothing hap¬ 
pens.” he used to say, ”but by the will of God. Reposing 
ourselves on His protection, we must go forward.” He attributed 
every bit of his success to the grace of the Almighty. After 
his victory over Ibrahim, even before entering the capital, he 
reverently visited the tombs of Muslim saints and heroes in 
the vicinity of Delhi. His glorious renunciation of wine before 
the battle of Kh&nua was an act of genuine repentance for his 
sins before God. 

The history of Biabur that we have traced is nothing if it 
were not a record of brilliant generalship. 
General^^^ ^ ^ Himself ‘ an admirable horseman, a fine 
shot, a good swordsman, and a mighty 
hunter,' Babur was well calculated to catch the imagination of 
his soldiers. Besides these qualities, he possessed in an emi¬ 
nent degree the supreme virtues of a bom leader of men. He 
enjoyed and suffered with his men, and thoroughly understood 
every man in his army, both officer and private. What is per¬ 
haps more necessary in a commander of armies, he correctly 
gauged both the strength and the weakness of the commanders 
and armies that were opposed to him. Above all, to his native 
courage he added the unbending tenacity of his will and the 
unquenchable fire of his ambition. ‘Filled as I was by the 
ambition of conquest and broad sway,’ he writes, ‘ one or two 
reverses could not make me sit down doing nothing.’ 

‘ What thou^ the field be lost, 

All is not lost—^the unconquerable will. 

And courage never to submit or yield.’ 

1. Erskine, op. dt., pp. 524-5. 
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The following passage from his Memoirs is typical of his 
life :— 

1507—' For about a week we went on trampling down the 
snow, yet were only able to make two or three miles a day. I 
helped in trampling the snow : with ten or fifteen of my housdiold, 
and with Kasim B6g and his sons and a few servants, we all dis¬ 
mounted and laboured at beating down the snow. Each step we 
sank to the waist or the breast, but still wei went on trampling it 
down. After a few paces a man became exhausted, and another 
took his place. Then the men who were treading it down dragged 
forward a horse without a rider; the horse sank the stirrups and 
girths, and after advancing ten or fifteen paces was worn out and 
replaced by another; and thus ten to twenty of us trod down the 
snow and brought our horses on, whilst the rest—even our best 
men, many of them Begs —rode along the road thus beaten down for 
them, hanging their heads : It was no time for worrying them or 
using authority : if a mark has pluck and hardihood, he will press 
forward to such work of his own accord. 

‘That night the storm was terrible, and snow fell so heavily 
that we all expected to die together. When we readied the moun¬ 
tain cave the storm was at its worst. We dismounted at its mouth. 
Deep snow ! a one-man road ! and even on that stamped-down and 
trampled road, pit-falls for horses! The days at their shortest t 
The first arrivals readied the cave by day-light, later they dis¬ 
mounted wherever they happened to be ; dawn found many still 
in the saddle^ The cave secured was smajl. I took a shovel, and 
scraping and clearing the snow away made a place for myself as 
big as a prayer-carpet—near its mouth. I dug down breast high, 
but did not reach the ground. This made! me a little dielter from 
the wind when I sat rig^it down in it. They begged me to go 
inside, but I would not. / felt that for me to he m warm shelter 
and comfort whilst my men wer^e out in the snow and drift, for me 
to be sleeping at ease inside, whilst my men were in misery and dis¬ 
tress, was not a man’s act and far from comradeship. What strong 
mfin can stand, I would stand : for, as the Persian proverb says, 
“ In the company of friends. Death is a nuptial feast,” So I remain¬ 
ed in the snow and wind in the hole that I had dug out, with snow 
four-hands thick on my heaid and back and ears.* 

But, where strictness was called for, BBbur never hesita¬ 
ted : Ferishta observes, ‘ He even used violence to prevent out¬ 
rage *; * It is certain’, he adds, ‘ his presence alone saved the 
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honour of Daulat KhSn^s family,^ (when B&bur’s men would 
have otherwise outraged it). Babur preserved by bis exertions 
on this occasion, a fine library collected by Gh^I KhSn (Daulat 
KhSn'si son), who was a poet and a nm of learning.’ ^ Babur 
himself records : ‘ Having learned that the troops had exercised 
some severities towards the inhabitants of Bahith, and were 
using them ill, I sent out a party, who having seized a few 
of the soldiers that had been guilty of the excesses, I put some 
of them to death, and slit the noses of some others and had them 
led about the camp in that condition. As I reckoned the com- 
tries that had belonged to the Turks as my oum territories, I 
admitted of no plundering or pillage"^ 

The Empire of Babur extended from Badakhshan to 
Bengal, from the Qxus to the Ganges : in 
RuIct ^ India alone, from Bhiila (Bahra) in the 

west to Bihar in the east; from the Hima¬ 
layas in the north to Chanderi in the South. But ‘ I had not time 
.... to send proper persons to occupy and protect the different 
parganas and stations \ Babur was too much preoccupied with 
wars and conquests to devote any serious attention to the ad¬ 
ministrative organisation of his vast dominions. Having con¬ 
quered, his primary consideration seemed to be to maintain 
his kingdom in peace and order. This, no doubt, he was well 
qualified to do, with his military genius and efficient army. 
But to organise conquest and to organise administration are two 
different things ; the latter calls for genius of an altogether dif¬ 
ferent type. Sher Shah and Akbar possessed this, but not Babur. 

(i) To court danger and hardship, and show valour in 
arms; 

(ii) To shun indolence and ease, as unbecoming of a King; 

(iii) To consult Bigs and ministers; to avoid private 
parties ; to call the court to public levees twice every day ; 

1. We have already noted how he honourably provided for 
Ibrahim Lodi*s mother after the Sultan's death at Panipat. 

2. Briggs, II, p. 42. 

3. £. & D., op. dt, p. 233. 
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(iv) To keep up the strength and discipline of the army 
--these were the principles he had inculcated upon Huniayun; 
and they seem to have nearly exhausted Babur's kingly code. 
He was, no doubt, anxious to protect his subjects from the op¬ 
pression of free-booters, as is indicated by the following casual 
observation in his Memmrs :—* Every time that I have entered 
Hindustan, the JIats and Gujars have regularly poured down 
in prodigious numbers from their hills and wilds, 
in order to cany off oxen and bifffaloes. These were the 
wretches that really inflicted the chief hardships, and were 
guilty of the severest oppression in the country. These dis¬ 
tricts (in the Punjab) in former tim^, had been in a state 
of revolt and yielded very little revenue that could be come at. 
Gn the present occasion, when I had reduced the whole of the 
neighbouring districts to subjection, they began to repeat their 
practices. I sought out thei persons guilty of these out¬ 

rages, discovered them and ordered two or three of the num¬ 
ber to be cut in pieces.' 

Another instance of Babur's ruthlessness in putting down 
marauders is also recorded by Ahmad Yadglar : ‘ When he 

reached Sirhind, one of the Kuzts of Samana complained to 
him that Mohan Mundahir had attacked his estate and burned 
it, plundered all his property, and slain his son. His Majesty, 
the Conqueror of the World, appointed Ali Kuli Hamadiani, 
with three thousand horse, to avenge the injury which the 

Mundahir had done to the petitioner.Nearly a thousand 

of the Mundahirs were killed, and a thousand men, women, 
and children taken prisoners. The slaughter was great, and 
there was a heap of severed heads ; and Mohan was taken 
alive. An account of the conquefet of the village was sent to 
the Shah. The village had been fully inhabited for no less 
than 160 years in the pargana of Kaithal; but was then made 
and still continues to be, a desert, and has never been inhabited 
again, although 160 years ha,ve elapsed since its destruction. 
When the priscwiers were brought to Delhi, all the women were 
given to the Mughals. The offending Mundahir was buried 
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in the earth up to his waist, and then pierced to death with 
arrows. Such was the respect for the army which this produced 
amongst the people of Hind that thenceforth no one ventured 
either to rebel or disobey/^ 

Apart from this, he also did what was necessary, in order 
to ensure speedy communication between the principal parts of 
his dominions; e.g., he took care to maintain intact the Grand 
Trunk Road between Agi& and Kabul, establishing a regular 
series of post-houses, at a distance of about fifteen miles from 
each other, and stationed relays of six horses and proper officers 
at each .2 

Ferishta says, ‘Wheneiver he marched, he always caused 
roads to be measured after him, a custom which prevails among 
the Emperors of Hindustialn to this day; and the statute he 
made concerning the measurement of distance has hitherto re¬ 
mained in force. The ga^ Sikandart or yard of Sikandar, 

which prevailed wheh he reached India was suspended by the 
Baburi gaz^ which continued in use till the b^inning of the 
reign of Jahmgeer P5dsh§h/ ♦ 

Being a man of high aesthetic tastes, Babur also delight¬ 
ed in creating beautiful hags and buildings, aqueducts and 
bridges. ‘ In Agra alone,’ he writes ‘ I every day employed 
on my palaces 680 persons; and in Agra, Slkrl, Bay^a, 
Dholpur, GwSlior, and Koel, there were every day employed 
on my works 1491 stone-cutters’. 

Ahmad Yiadgar writes: ‘ In the second year of His 
Majesty’s reign a beautiful garden was made on the borders 
of the river Jumn& .... he passed his time in that garden, in 

1. Ibid. V, pp. 40-42. 

2. * Pathways were introduced into Hindust^ for the first time, 
they not having been in use before.’ Ibid., p. 38. 

3. He fixed 100 tunabs for 1 Kroh 

1 tunab = 40 gaz 
1 giiz = 9 (moosht or fist) 

or 1 Kos — 4000 yards = over 2i miles. (Briggs, II, 
pp. 66-7). 

4. Ibid. 
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company with Mughal companions and friends, in pleasure 
and enjoyment and carousing, in the presence of enchanting 
dancing-girls with rosy cheeks, who sang tunes, and display¬ 
ed their accomplishments^.M!nda KSmi^ also prepared 

a splendid garden similar to this in Lahore 

He came to a country that was rich beyond the dreams 
of avarice. ‘ The chief excellency of Hindustan,* he noted, 
' is that it is a large country, and has abundance of gold and 
silver*. This brought him a large revenue, utilising the old 
machinery of collection, and no new organisation of Babur*a 
creation. So, ‘the countries from Bahiiah to Bihiar, which 
are inow under my dominion, yield a revenue of 52 krars 
itmkdhs), as will appear from the particular and detailed 
statement. Of this amount, parganas to the value of 8 or 9 
krors are in the possession of some Rms or Rdj^, who from old 
times have been submissive, and have received these parganas 
for the purpose of confirming them in their obedience.** 

1. E. & D., op. cit, V, p. 38. 

2. Ibid., IV, p. 262 ; also Edward Thomas, Chronicles of the 
Pathan Kings of Delhi, pp. 387-91. Everything considered Ers- 
kine put it at “£ 4,212,000 as the amount of Babur's nominal reve¬ 
nue ; a very large sum when the working of the American mines had 
not yet produced its full effect.” Erskine, op. dt., p. 542. 

Thomas’s estimate is 2,60,00,000 silver tankahs or £2,600,000. 
Here it may also be painted out that Babur was responsible for the 
introduction of anonymous coinage in India : 

“The practice of striking coin in subordinate dties,” Thomas 
writes, “ also appears to have been an innovation introduced by the 
Mugjials, who drew a wise distinction between the importance of 
the lower currency of copper and money fabricated from the more 
costly gold or silver. The absence of the Sultan’s name likewise indi¬ 
cates a departure from Indian practice, under which we have uniform¬ 
ly seen the designation of the supreme authority impressed upon the 
copper money equally with the coins of higher value. 

“ Babur’s introduction of so mudi of the leading ideals of his 
Bokhara money into Hindustan was destined to be attended with 
more permanence in the coins of the poor, whose standard he adopt- 
than in that of his more elaborately executed dirhams and ashrafis, 
in whidi he outraged local associations. 
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So much we are able to know from Babur's own direct 
testimony; the rest is mostly inference.^ However, the follow¬ 
ing abstract of the description of B&bur's administration by 
Erskine,* ought to prove useful to the reader :— 

* Over a great portion of his dominions outside India, es¬ 
pecially in the more inaccessible hills and secluded valleys, his 
sway was hardly admitted by the rude tribes that traversed 
them; and prudence was satisfied with some easy acknowledg¬ 
ment which was treated as tribute. In upper and lower Sindh 
the khutba was read in his name; but though his supremacy 
was acknowledged, he had little direct power. To the east of 
the Indus, all the Punjab, including Multan, and to the south 
and east of the Sutlej, the rich provinces of Hindustan lying 
between the river and Bihar on the one side, and the Hima¬ 
laya mountains and the countries of the Rajputs and of 
Malwa on the other, were subject to him ; the western boun¬ 
dary being nearly a line marked by the fortresses of Bayana, 
Rantambhor, Gwalior, and CMnderf. On the south towards 
Bengal, the limits of his authority are not well defined. Though 
he possessed the greater part of Bihar, some portion of it, 

“ The average weight of the pieces of this class is very uniform 
at something over 140 grains, a total we have frequently met with 
in the earlier coins of the Pathan issues, 80 of which went/ to the 
old tankah, 4 to the modified Sikandari, and 32 to the foreign Bdbari 
and Shdh RuJkhV* (ib. p. 314). 

1. We also get occasional glimpses of Babur's administration 
in statements like the following in Ahmad Yadgar's Tdrtkh-i-Salatin-i 
Afghdna :— 

'That district was entirely subdued, from one end to the other 
and collectors were appointed in various places. Orders were issued 
for reading khutba and cdning money, and a ;ogir was bestowed 
upon the fortunate Shahzdda . 

'The Mughals, who had for many years desired the possession 

of Hindustan, at last governed it- Amir Khalifa, being a person 

of influence, and possessing the chief authority managed the govern¬ 
ment and his decrees were like those of the Sultln himself.' (E. 8c D., 
op. dt, V, pp. 37-8). 

2. Ermine, op. dt., pp. 526-31. 
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especially the hilly, or wooded parts of the country, were still 
held by the remains of the AfghSns or by native chiefs. On 
the frontier of his Empire, the Rajput principalities, the shatter¬ 
ed kingdom of M^wa, Bundelkhand, and Bengal were still 
independent states. 

‘ There was little uniformity in the political situation of 
the different parts of this' vast Empire. Each kingdom, each 
province, each district, and (we may almost say) every village, 
was governed in ordinary matters, by its peculiar customs. 
The higher officers of government exercised not only civil but 
criminal jurisdiction, even in capital cases, with little form and 
under little restraint. 

‘We have very imperfect means of knowing what were 
the taxes then levied. The chief revenue was the land-tax 
directly raised on the land in fully settled and quiet provinces; 
but where the country remained under its native chiefs, or 
was not fully subdued, was drawn by the Emperor in the 
shape of an annual tribute. 

‘ Though frequaitly the officers of the army or government 
were rewarded by jd^rs or estates, over which they had very 
often jurisdiction, both civil and criminal, their legal power 
over the land itself did not extend to a property in the soil, 
but to the exercise of such rights as belonged to the govern¬ 
ment. The jdgtrddr or holder of the jdglr, was properly in 
Musalman times, merely an officer of government, and re¬ 
movable at pleasure, except where the grant had been made 
hereditary. 

‘Besides the land-tax, there was a duty levied on the 
frontier, on goods imported by caravans or otherwise. The 
tamgha, or stamp, was the mark by which, on cattle and in 
goods, the payment of the duties was ascertained. There were 
transit duties on merchandise transported from one part of 
the country to another. There was a shop-tax, diiefly in 
towns; and, in parts of the country where the Muhammadans 
had a confirmed and safe ascendency, the jiziya or poll-tax 
was levied on all who were not Musalmans.* 
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Babur was, with all his virtues, a Musalman Emperor.^ 
When he had killed the Pagans (as he called the Hindus) 
he piled up a pyramid of their skulls, at least for the delecta¬ 
tion of his orthodox followers. He considered the war against 
the Rajputs as jthM or ‘ holy war * and assumed the title of 
Ghdzi, after his victory at KhBnua. He spoke of the self-immola¬ 
tion of the Rajputs at ChSnderf as "going to hell' When he 
remitted the tamgha after his penitence and vow to renounce 
wine, it was only Musalmans who were exempted from it, and 
not the Hindus. After the fall of ChBndeii, as Ferishta tells 
us, he ‘did not fail to rebuild and repair the mosques in 
Chandeil, Sarangpur, Rantambhor and Raisen, which had been 
partly destroyed and otherwise injured by being converted into 
cattle-sheds, by Medini RiLi’s orders.’ Babur himself stated on 
his conquest of Chlanden, that he converted ‘ the mansion of 
hostility’ into ‘a mansion of faith.’ All these facts make it 
difficult to acc^t the too liberal policy outlined in the BhopSl 
MS.,2 ascribed to Babur. 

1. Cf. '' B&bur and the Hindus ** by S. K. Banerji in the 
Journal of the U. P. Hist, Socy, IX, pt. II. 1936. 

2. It reads: 

‘ O my son ! People of diverse religions inhabit India, and it is 
a matter of thanks-giving to God that the King of kings has en¬ 
trusted the government of this country to you. 

It therefore behoves you that:— 

(i) You should not allow religious prejudices to influence your 
mind, and administer impartial justice, having due regard to reli¬ 
gious susceptibilities and religious customs of all sections of the 
people. 

(ii) In particular refrain from the slaughter of cows which will 
help you to obtain a hold on the hearts of the people of India; 
thus you will bind the people of the land to yourself by ties of 
gratitude. 

(iii) You should never destroy places of worship of any com¬ 
munity and always be justice-loving so that relations between the 
King and his subjects may remain cordial and thereby secure peace 
and contentment in the land. 

(iv) The propagation of Islam will be better carried on with 
the sword of love and obligiatian than with the sword of oppression. 
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But to say this is not to allege the contrary. BBbur was 
beyond question a man of deep faith in God ; but his bdief in^ 
Islam must have sat comparatively lig^it on his mind. He had 
abjured his orthodoxy and become a Shia to win the support 
of the ShBh of Persia to his cause.^ At the same time, he 
had refused to persecute his quandom orthodox co-religionists 
at the command of his newly accepted suzerain. There is no 
evidence of his ever having destroyed a Hindu temple or other¬ 
wise persecuted the Hindus on account of their religion. On 
the other hand, there is at least one reference to his equal 
recognition of the Hindu and Turki Amirs who had enlisted in 
his service. 

‘On Thursday, the 19th Shaban, I called the Amtrs\ he 
writes, ‘both Turki and Hindu, to a council, and took their 
opinion about passing the river'. This was during his last 
carnpaign, in Bengal (1529). 

At least six Hindu Rajas, and among them RajS Bikrama- 
jit of Rantambhor (second son of Rai?ia Sanga), accepted 
Babur’s sway and paid their tribute.^ 

To conclude : “ Unfortunately Babur, being no admini¬ 

strative genius, but a plain warrior with statesmanlike instincts, 

(v) Always ignore the mutual dissensions of Shias and Sunnis; 
otherwise they will lead to the weakness of Isl^. 

(vi) Treat the different peculiarities of your subjects as the 
different seasons of the year, so that the body politic may remain 
free from disease,’ 

This is a translation by Dr. Syed Mahmud, of a document in 
the Bhopal State Library supposed to be Babur’s confidential will 
and testament to his son Humayun. {The Indian Review, Aug. 
1923.) For the text and a more recent version of the same see The 
Twentieth Century for January 1936, pp. 339-44. 

1. Sir Denison Ross, while characterising Babur as a ‘ rigid 
Sunni,’ also appreciates his ‘moral courage’ in adopting the Qizil- 
bSsh head-dress in this connexion, though from a ‘ purely political ’ 
motive. See C. H. I., IV, p. 19. 

2. E. & D., op. cit, IV, pp. 262, 281. Cf. S. M. Edwardes, 
Babur : Diarist and Depot, pp. 40-41. 

M. 5 
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found it necessary to cany on the administrative plan which 
he found already in existence, namdy, that of parcdling the 
dominions among his officers, with the understanding that each 
was responsible for the good order of the districts under his 
control. The consequences of this plan had always been the 
same : the monarchy, having erected an artificial barrier bet¬ 
ween itself and the local administration, lost little by little all 
its authority, until last of all its prestige departed, and the 
throne became the prey for contending factions. The great 
Amrs on the other hand, gained what the crown lost. During 
the reign of Babur this does not become apparent, partly be¬ 
cause he was invested with the prestige of a conqueror : partly 
because the time was too short for the consequences of his 
policy to make themselves felt. Even before he died, however, 
the symptoms of radical unsoundness in the administration are 
not far to seek. The old haphazard financial system entirely 
failed to provide means for the up-keep of the professional 
soldiers, like the gunners and matchlockmen, who were paid 
directly from the royal revenue. Having distributed with lavish 
generosity the royal hoards in Delhi and Agra, Blabur suddenly 
found himself with an empty treasury For the moment the 
deficit was met by a levy of 30 per cent on the revenues of all 
great officers. But in the time of HumByun there is a repeti¬ 
tion of the old story of financial breakdown, accompanied by 
revolution, intrigue, and the dethronement of a dynasty.” 2 


1. ‘By this time,' Babur wrote in Oct. 1528, ‘ the treasure of 
Iskandar and Ibrahim in Delhi and Agra was at an end.' See S. 
K. Banerji, Humayun Badshdh, p. 6. 

2. Rushbrooke Williams, op. dt, pp. 161-162. 



BABUR’S FAMILY 


<1) Maham x BABUR x Gulruk (2) x Dttbar (3) 

T 1 I 

HUMAYON KSmim, Askaii Hin(&], Gulbadm, etq 



AUTHORITIES 

A. Primary : (i) Humdyun-Namd of Humayun’s sister^ 
Gulbadan Begam, has already been noticed. She wrote this 
between 1580 and 1590 A.D. at Akbar's instance. Prof. Qanun- 
go writes, “ I have found this book very useful, especially as 
regards dates and events of Humlayun’s life. She is generally 
trustworthy with the exception of a few cases. The foot-notes 
given by Mrs. Beveridge here as well as in the translation of 
Babur's Memoirs should not be as readily accepted as her trans¬ 
lation of the text." 

(ii) Humdyun-Ncrnd of Khwtandan^r, also called Kmun- 
i-HumayUm, The author was intimately acquainted with Huma- 
yun, and died in Gujarat in 1534-5 during Humayun's campaign 
there. It gives some curious accounts of the regulations estab¬ 
lished by Humlayun in the early part of his reign." The 
writer received from the Emperor the title of Amtr4-AkhbaT 
or * the noble historian.' 

(iii) TazkirM‘ul-Wakiat of Jauhar, Humayun's personal 
attendant, who wrote his reminiscences 30 years later, in Akbar's 
reign. Prof. Qanungo considers this work ‘‘a highly authori¬ 
tative history of the reign of Humlayun, and having greater 
weight than that of Gulbadan even"—at least up to Huma- 
yun's departure from Thatta to Kandah&r. The work deals 
with the rest of his career as well. Jauhar's own preface is 
worth quotation ; 

‘ I was at all times, and in all stations, in constant attend¬ 
ance on the royal person; it therefore occurred to me 
as desirable that I should write a narrative of all the 
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events to which I had been an eye-witness, that it may 
remain as a record of the past interesting occurrences. 
I have endeavoured to explain them to the best of my 
humble ability, although in a style very inferior to the 
dignity of the subject. I commenced this work in the 
year 995 (A. D. 1587) and have named it the Tazkirat- 
ul-Wckidt, or Relation of Occurrences.' 

“ The Memoirs bear all the appearance of truth and hon¬ 
esty, and are to a great d^ree exempt from that exaggeration 
and fulsome eulogy to which Oriental biographers are prone." 
(Dowson) 

(iv) Tdrikh-i-Rashidi of Mirzla Haidar, already noticed, 
is also valuable for its intimate studies of Humiayun. Mirza 
Haidar wrote his work relating to Humla 5 rQn in 1541-42 A.D. 
He was personally present at the battle of the Ganges (Bil- 
gram or Kanauj), when Humiayun fought against Sher Shah. 
After this disastrous rout at Kanauj, he endeavoured to induce 
Humiayun to secure a refuge in Kashmir. 

(v) Tubakdt-i-Akban of Nizl^u-din Ahmad is a very 
voluminous work. The chapter on Humiayun is the most valu¬ 
able for us here. “ His style has a simple elegance, natural 
flow and charm of its own unrivalled for many generations." 
Niziamu-d din was buksU under Akbar and his father had 
served under Humiayun. The incentive for writing it was that 
he had ‘ from his youth, according to the advice of his father, 
devoted himself to the study of works of history, which are 
the means of strengthening the understanding of men of educa¬ 
tion, and of affording instruction by examples to men of obser¬ 
vation.' 

Dowson observes : " This is one of the most celebrated 

histories of India, and is the first that was composed upon a 
new model, in which India alone forms the subject-matter of 
the work, to the exclusion of other Asiatic countries. The work 
seems to have been recognised by all contemporary historians 
as a standard history; subsequent writers also have held it in 
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the highest estimation, and have borrowed from it freely.... 
Feri^t& states that of all the histories he consulted, it is the 
only one he found complete.” 

B. Secondary : Erskine, ' History of India under the tvM) 
First Sovereigns of the House of Tmmur, Babur and Humdyun,^ 
Vol. II. 

Dr. S. K. Banerji, Humdyun Badskah, (Oxford U. Press, 1938). 
This contains a good bibliograi^y on Hum^yiin at the end. 

Note —For o»ther works bearing on the life of Humayun, see 
Authorities on Sher ShSh. 



CHAPTER III 


THE EMPIRE IN TRANSITION 

‘ The world is his who exerts himself/ 

' Fail not to quit yourself strenuously to meet every 
emergency : indolence and ease agree ill with king- 
ship/ 

Babur to Humayun. 

The Empire whose foundation was so laboriously laid by 
Babur was nevertheless precarious and unstable in character. 
The strength and security of an arch depends upon its key¬ 
stone ; in the present case it was too weak to hold on steadily 
for long. The story of Humayiin’s loss and re-acquisition of 
his heritage are not less fascinating than the adventures of his 
father. They are also instructive as showing the vital depend¬ 
ence of the Empire on the personal character of the monarch. 

Humlayun's life divides itself into four clear periods : 
(I) Early Life, up to his Accession (1508-30) ; (II) Strug^es 
to maintain his Inheritance (1630-^) ; (III) Fifteen Years of 
Exile (1540-1555) ; and (IV) Restoration and Death (1555-56). 

I. EARLY LIFE (1508-30) 

Humayun was bom on Zaikada 4, 913 Hijra (March 6, 
1508) in the citadel of Kabul. 

(1) Birth and He mounted the throne, at AgiS, on First 
ccession. Jamadi 9, 937 Hijra (December 30, 1530) 

at the age of twenty-three,—four days after the death of Babur. 

Khwiandamir writes : ‘ The hand of the kindness of the 

Creator of Souls and Substances put the happy robe of royalty 
on the person of this able monarch, the Conqueror of the World. 
On Friday, the 9th of the said month, in the Jdm Masjjxd at 
Agrial the khutbd was read in the name and title of this noble 
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King, and the noise of congratulations which arose from the 
crowd of the people reached beyond the heavens/^ 

The TabakM4-Akban records: ‘ On the death of the 
Emperor Babur, Prince Huimyun, who arrived from Sambhal, 
ascended the throne at Agi^, with the support of Amir Nizumu-d 
din AR KhaRfd, on the 9th Jumada-l-awwal, 937 H. The 
officers expressed their devotion, and the chiefs and officers 
were treated with great kindness. The mansabs and offices which 
were held under the last sovereign were confirmed, and the 
royal favour made every one happy and contented.’ ^ 

(a) On the death of his cousin, Khm MirzS, in 152K), 

Humayun, at the age of twelve, was ap-. 
ticeship pointed to the government of Badakhsh&n. 

Babur himself visited the province, together 
with Humlayun’s mother to install the young Prince in his first 
charge. 

(b) When Babur invaded India, in 1525, Humfiyun join¬ 
ed him with a contingent from Badakhshan. 

(c) In this campaign, too, Humlayun won his maiden vic¬ 
tory over a force from Hisslar-Firoza, which was on its way 
to join Ibrahim Lxxii (1526).^ 

1. E. & D., op. cit., V, p. 118. 

2. All Khalifa had favoured Madhi Khwiaja’s succession ; for 
the circumstances under which he apparently changed his mind see 
E. & D., loc cit., V, pp. 187-88. Note also on the same page the 
discrepancies in the computation of dates in terms of the Christian 
era. The complacency of the nobles referred to here must have been 
only skin deep in the case of several of them. 

3. In a foot-note to Babur’s Memoirs, Humayun notes that on 
Maith 6, 1526 he was at Sh^had, on the left bank of the Sar- 
sutl, on his way to PMpat, and this same day the raizor or scissors 
were first applied to his beard. ‘ As my honoured father mentioned 
in the commentaries the time of his first using the razor, in humble 
emulation of him I have commemorated the same circumstance re¬ 
garding myself. I was then eighteen years of age. Now that I am 
forty-six, I, Muhammad Humayun am transcribing a copy of these 
Memoirs from the copy in his late Majesty’s own hand-writing.’— 

(Lane-Poole, op. cit., p. 40 n.) 
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(tf) After PBlrapat, Hum&yun, who had played his part 
well, received a great diamond and gifts worth 7,000,000 dams 
<about £20,000). 

(e) Humayun also, after this, led the army against the 
Afghani insurgents in the east, and captured Sambhal, Jaunpur, 
Ghlazlpur, and Kialpi. 

(/) At the battle of Khlanua (1527) Hum&yun led the 
right wing of the Mughal army and was well rewarded.^ 

i(g) In 1528, when he was back in Badakhsh^, Babur 
wrote to him (Nov. 13) to advance with the support of his 
brothers to ' Hisar, Sameirkand, or Merv, as may be most avail¬ 
able . This is the time for you to court danger and 

hardship, and show your valour in arms. Fail not to quit your¬ 
self strenuously to meet every emergency ; indolence and ease 
agree ill with kingship.' He also tendered him much good 
advice in the same letter, urging Humayun, among other things, 
‘ to act handsomely by his brother Kamran; not to complain 
of loneliness in Badakhshan, as it was unworthy of a prince; 
to consult his Begs and ministers, particularly Khwaja Kalian; 
to avoid private parties; but to call the court to public levees 
twice daily; and above all to keep up the strength and dis¬ 
cipline of the army.' ^ 

In spite of all this care and anxiety on the part of B&bur, 
(3) Return to Humayun precipitately returned to India in 
India. 1529. Btbur thus enthusiastically describes 

the advent of his son : ‘ I was just talk¬ 

ing with his mother about him when he came. His presence 
opened our hearts like rosebuds, and made our eyes shine like 
torches. It was my rule to keep open table every day, but 
on this occasion, I gave feasts in his honour, and showed him 
every kind of distinction. We lived together for some time in 
the greatest intimacy. The truth is that his conversation had 

1. With Alwar (Mewat), Hasan Khi^ Mewati’s possession. 

2. Lane-Poole, op. dt, p. 197. 
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an inexpressible chann, and he realised absolutely the ideal of 
perfect manhood/^ But why did Huirtayun desert his charge ? 

The reasons were three : (i) His own failure against the 
Uzbegs who were making fresh incursions; 
(4) Abortive (jj) Baburs failing health, and his call to 
nspiracy. Hindal from Kibul to be by his side ; and 

(iii) the conspiracy at Agrd to supersede Hunudyun. 

This last was in favour of \fir Muhammad Mahdi Khwiaja 
who was Babur's brother-in-law (sister's husband), and who 
had been in charge of the left wing of the Mughal army at the 
battle of Khianua, where Humayun led the right wing. The 
origin and details of this intrigue are of little value to us,, 
since it proved abortive. But, as Rushbrooke Williams observes, 
“that the scheme should have been considered feasible at all 
is eloquent testimony of Babur's feebleness in body and mind."^ 
He also contradicts M!rzla Haidar's statement that Babur had 
recalled Humayun, for which he gives the following reasons :— 
i(i) The appearance of Hum&yun at Agifi surprised everyone 
at AgrS; (ii) Babur was expecting Hindial, and would never 
have recalled both sons at the same time; (iii) no successor 
had been settled upon to occupy the governorship of Badakh- 
shlan ; (iv) Humayun was asked by his father to return to his 
charge.3 

Humayun had met Kamran and Hindal at Kabul; and 
they had agreed that, in view of the grave conspiracy which 
was afoot at Agm, Humayun should hasten to the capital and 
Hindal should take his place in Badakhshin. Ultimately, Babur 
sent Suleiman MSrza' to that distant province. 

The rest of the story has already been told. The cons¬ 
piracy being nipped in the bud, Humayun spent some time 

1. Lane-Poole, op. cit., p. 198. 

2. Rushbrooke Williams, op. dt., p. 171. 

3. Ibid, p. 172 n. 2. Cf. S. K. Banerji, op, dt., pp. 8-12. 
The drcumstances that attended Humayun's succession have been 
well discussed by Dr. Banerji in Ch. II of his book. The date 
of HumSyun's accession, viz. 30 Dec. 1530 (i.e. four days after 
BUbur's death) is also accounted for by him. 
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on his estate in Sambhal. Then followed his illness and BBbur's 
affectionate sacrifice on Monday 26, 1530. Before this happen¬ 
ed Biabur had commended Humfiyun to his nobles in unmistak¬ 
able terms : “ Now when I am laid low by illness, I diarge 
you to acknowledge Humayun as my successor, and to remain 
loyal to him. Be of one heart and mind towards him, and I 
hope to God that Humayun will also bear himself well towards 
men.” 

But, no sooner was Bfibur's breath stilled in death, or, to 
use Khwfindamar’s phrase, ‘left the throne of this world for 
the eternal heaven,' than Humayun's troubles began. 

II. STRUGGLES TO MAINTAIN HIS INHERITANCE (1530-40) 

Babur had bequeathed to Humayun “ a congeries of terri¬ 
tories, uncemented by any bond of union or 
S Ft^ VtVo^n^ ^ comnKai interest, except that which had 
been embodied in his life. In a word, when 
he died, the Mughal dynasty like the Muhammadan dynasties 
which had preceded it, had sent down no roots into the soil 
of Hindustl^.”^ Bfibur had not annexed Bengal to the east, 
nor the great provinces of M^wa and Gujarat, now united 
under one king (Bahadur Shah), to the south. The many 
chiefs of R&jputfina were cowed but not subdued, and in most 
of the outlying parts of the kingdom the Mughal power was but 
slightly recognised.^ 

{a) AFGHANS 

Numerous Afghan officers still held powerful fiefs, and 
these men had not forgotten that the kings of Delhi had 
been Afghans but a few years before. When a member of 
the deposed dynasty (Sult^ Mahmud Lodi) appeared amongst 
them in Bilw, there were all the materials for a formidable 
insurrection. Thus, even in his inherited dominions—about an 

1. Mallison, Akbar, p. 49, 

2. For a more detailed appreciation of the situation read S. K. 
Banerji, op. dt., pp. 29-34. 
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part of all India—Humayim was not secure from rivals 
and revolts.^ 

The principal rallying centres for these Afghans who were 
all ‘ ripe for revolt/ were 

(i) Mahmud Lodi : the brother of Ibilahim, whom B&bur 
had driven away but not crushed. He was supported by the 
old heads of the Afghan nobility, Biban and Bayazid, who 
thou^ lately driven into the recesses of the eastern provin¬ 
ces and of Bihar, were only waiting for a fit opportunity to 
return and re-occupy the kingdom from which they had been 
expelled. The King of Bengal, who had married a sister of 
Mahmud Lodi, also supported him. 

(ii) Sher Khm Swr, who was ‘the most capable, unscru¬ 
pulous, and ambitious man in the whole Afghan party,' had 
joined the rebels even during the last days of Babur, although 
the latter had ‘ bestowed on him many marks of favour, and 
given him several parganas and put him in command in the 
east.' He looked upon the Mughals with great contempt as 
indicated by his following statement:— 

‘ If fortune favours me, I can drive these Mughals back 
out of Hindustan; they are not our superiors in war, but we 
let slip the power that we had by reason of our dissensions. 
Since I have been among the Mughals, I have observed their 
conduct and found them lacking in order and discipline ; while 
those who profess to lead them, in the pride of birth and rank, 
neglect the duty of supervision, and leave everything to officials 
whom they blindly trust. These subordinates act corruptly in 

every case. they are led by lust of gain, and make no 

distinction between soldier and civilian, foe or friend.'^ 

Fair or otherwise, this estimate only serves to reveal the 
ambition and attitude of Sher Khan, who was soon to drive 
Hun^yun into exile and occupy his throne. 

(iii) Alam Khan or AEu-d din Lodi, the uncle of Ibra¬ 
him, was one of those that invited B&bur to India, fought 

1. Lane-Poole, Medixvd India, pp. 219-20. 

2. Keene, op. cit., p. 95. 
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against his nephew at PgnSpat. He had later fallen into dis¬ 
grace and was confined in a fort in BadaldishSn. Since the 
death of Babur, Alau-d din had effected his escape, and sought 
refuge with Bahadur StMi of Gujamt. 

“Without any open dedaration of war with Humayun, 
Bah&dur Shah liberally supplied Alau-d din with money, and 
enabled him, in a very short time, to assemble a large force, 
and to send it against Agi^, under his son Khto. This 
army, so hastily collected, was as speedily dispersed ; and Thtar 
Khj^ fell in battle, at the head of a division which remained 
faithful in the desertion/’ ^ 

The career of Bahadur Shah, up to the death of B&bur, 
has already been described in detail in the first chapter. He 
gave shelter not merely to AMu-d din Lodi, but also to aiWDther 
of Humiayun’s rivals, presently to be noticed. Briefly, besides 
the prestige and power he had acquired over his southern neigh¬ 
bours, Bahfidur Shfih, who was ruler of Gujaiiat and Malwfi, 
“ was actively pressing his triumphs over the Rajputs and rapid¬ 
ly approaching within striking distance of Agrfi.”* 

{b) COUSINS AND BROTHERS 

Besides the Afghans, Humayun had rivals and enemies 
nearer home. 

(i) Muhammad Zaman Mlrzd was the grandson of Sul¬ 
tan Husain of Herat, and had married his cousin Ma’Suma,. 
a step-sister of Humayun. He had shown himself a capable 
general in Bfibur’s campaigns. 

1. Elphinstone, op. cit., p. 442. 

2. “ He earnestly wished for some political trouble to entangle 
the Empeixxr in the eastern provinces, so that his attention and 
energy might be diverted to that quarter, and Bahadur might thus 
be given a free hand to deal with the Rajputs. He scanned the 
eastern horizon of Hindustan and saw the clouds gathering in South 
Bil^ which boded ill to the Mughal Empire. He thought of sub- 
sidiamg Sher KhSn and making use of his rising power to keep the 
Emperor busy in that quarter.'" (Qanungo, Sher Shah, p. 109), 
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(ii) Muhmnmad Sultan Mirza was also a descendant 
of Timur and grandson of the late Sultiw of KhoiSsin by a 
daughter. From his royal birth and station, he too was con¬ 
sidered worthy to aspire to the throne. 

(iii) Mir Muhammad Mahdt Khwdjd, a brother-in-law,^ 
of Babur, the abortive conspiracy in whose favour has 
already been noticed. Babur's prime-minister and life-long 
friend Khalifa^ was interested in him. He was in command of 
a division of the army, and belonged to the nobility of religion. 
At KhMua, as we have seen, he was put in charge of the left 
wing, as Humiayun led the right wing. So with the army he 
had enjoyed equality of status with the present Emperor. 

(iv) Kamrdn Mirza was the most dangerous of all Huma- 
yun’s brothers. He was in charge of Kabul and Kandahar at the 
time of Babur's death. Babur, as we have noticed, had com¬ 
manded Humayun ‘ to act handsomely by his brother K^im.’ 
Askari and Hindil were the other two brothers of Humayun. 
Elphinstone remarks, “ From his having assigned no shares to 
his younger children, it is probable that B5bur did not intend 

1. '' He was the husband of Biabur's full sister, Khanzada 
Begam." (Rushhrooke Williams, op. cit., p. 170.) Both Ahmad 
Yadgi^ and Nizamu-d dSn Ahmad however, (in the passage cited 
in n. 2 belowi) speak of him aS Babur's son-m-law, (E. & D., op. 
cit., V, p. 36). Both Gulbadan Begam and Khwandamir describe 
him as brother-in-law. See S. K. Banerji, op. cit., p. 24. 

2. His full name was ' Amir Nizamu-d din All Khalifa.' The 
TabahSt-i-Akbari states;—^Amir Nizamu-d din All Khalifa was 
chief administrator of the State, and in consequence of some things 
which had occurreid in the course of worldly business, he had a 
dread and suspicion of the young prince Humayun and was unfriendly 
to his succession. And if he was not friendly with the eldest son, 
neither was he favourable to the promotion of the younger. Mahdt 
Khwdia was son-in-law (?) of the late Emperor, and was a generous 
and liberal young man. He was very friendly with Mir Khalifa, 
who had promised to raise him to the throne. This fact became 
generally known, and several of the nobles took part with Mahdl 
Khwaja. He also fell in with the idea, and began to assume kingly 
airs. (E. & D., loc. cit.). 
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to divide the Empire; but KamrSn showed no disposition to 
^ive way to his brother; and as he was in possession of a 
strong and warlike coimtry among the hereditary subjects 
of his family, he had a great advantage over Humayun, who 
could not assemble an army without evacuating his new and 
disaffected provinces.”^ ‘'Ever weak and shifty,"' says Lane- 
Poole, “Askari and Hin<Ml were dangerous only as tools for 
ambitious men to play upon.”® 

(c) MILITARY WEAKNESS OF HUMAYCN 

Surrounded as Hum&yun was with astute and powerful 
enemies on every side, what was most necessary in him was 
^ a Ann grasp of the military situation and resolution to meet 
itBoth these qualities, HumAyun lamentably lacked. ” It 
was a situation that called for boundless energy and soldierly 
genius.”® On the north-west was KlamiSn, ‘a surly ill-con¬ 
ditioned traitor, unworthy of Babur's seed," and the most for¬ 
midable of Humayun’s brothers. On the east were the Afghans 
under Mahmud Lodi and Sher Khan. On the south was 
Bahadur ShAh, supporting the pretenders. 

‘ The army was not a national one, connected by common 
language and country, but a mixed body of adventurers, Cha- 
ghatai, Uzbek, Mughal, Persian, Afghi^, and Indian. Even the 
Chaghatai chiefs, who had enjoyed most of the Emperor’s con¬ 
fidence and favour, were not perfectly unanimous. Thou^ 
attached to the family of piabur, as the representatives of that 
revered prince and of the great Timur, yet no eminent chief 
or head of a tribe considered the crown itself as beyond the 
range of his ambition. It was the age of revolution ; and the 
kingdoms on every side,—Persia, Samarkand, Bokhara, Hisar, 
Balkh and Hindustan itself,—^saw the throne occupied by ad¬ 
venturers, or the immediate descendants of adventurers, not more 


1. Elphinstone, op. dt, p. 441, 

2. Lane-Poole, op. dt., p, 222. 

3. Ibid. p. 219. 
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distkxguished than themselves .... Under such drcumstances^. 
a thousand unforeseen accidents might occur to blow the smoul- 
denng embers of intrigue and faction into a flame.’^ 

At such <i crisis, the personal character of the prince was 
a matter of great importance. But Hum&yun, though he pos¬ 
sessed all the humaner virtues of his great father, lamentaWy 
lacked “the decision and spurit of command, without which 
no prince can secure the respect and confidence of his subjects.” 
He was too gentle and good to be successful in such an age 
and under such circumstances; his failure was in no small 
measure due to his “ beautiful but unwise clemency. Instead 
of taking a statesmanlike view of the situation, meeting the most 
pressing danger first, and crushing one antagonist before he en¬ 
gaged another, he frittered away his army in divided commands, 
and deprived it of its full strength; he left one enemy unsub¬ 
dued behind him while he turned to meet another; and when 
victory by chance rewarded his courage, rather than his tactics, 
he resposed upon his laurels and made merry with his friends 
while his foes used the precious time in gathering their forces 

for a fresh effort.Humiayun’s troops were still the men 

who had won Delhi and defeated Raa?a Sanga, and Babur’s 
generals were still in command of their divisions. But Humayun 
weakened their valour and destroyed their confidence by divi¬ 
sion and vacillation, neglected the counsels of the commanders, 
and displayed such indecision that it is a marvel that any army 
still adhered to his falling fortunes.”® 

On the day of HumSyun’s accession, Nizimu-d dm Ahmad 
writes, ‘Mirzja Hindis arrived from Ba- 


Division of the 
Empire. 


dakhshSn and was received with great kind¬ 
ness, He was gratified with the grant of 


two of the treasures {do Khazana) of former kings. The terri¬ 


tories were thai divided : (i) MSrzia Hindial received the dis¬ 


trict of Mewiat (Alwar) in /dgfr; (ii) the Punjab, Kabul, and 


1. Erddne, op. cit, pp. 2-4. 

2. Lane-Poole, op. cit., p. 222. 
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Kandahiar were settled as the jdpr of Mirza Kamnan (iii) 
Sambhal was given to Mirza Askaii; (iv|) every one of the Aw?rs 
also received an increase of his (v) According to the 

Akbar-Ndma, Mirzia Suleiman was confirmed in Badakhshan... 

Note —^The great blunder in this distribution was in 
leaving the perfidious Kamiian in charge of the most vital part 
of Babur’s dominions. By this cession Humlayun was left to 
govern a new conquest, while he was deprived of the resources 
by which it had been gained, and by which it might have been 
also retained. It was a mistake on Humayun’s part,” writes 
Dr. Ishwari Prasad, “ to make these concessions, because they 
created a barrier between him and the lands beyond the Afghlan 
hills. Kiamifin could henceforward, as Prof. Rushbrooke 
Williams observes, cut the tap-root of his military power by 
merely stopping where he was. Besides, the cession of Hissar- 
Firdza was a blunder, for it gave Kamran command of the new 
military road which ran from Delhi to Khandahar.”® 

III. EARLY EXCURSIONS 

(i) ' After arranging the affairs of the State, His Majesty, 

proceeded to Kgdinjar, the Rajfi of which place expressed his 

1. At first he had been confirmed in his possession of Kabul and 
Kandahar alone. But Kamifin not being satisfied, left Kandahar in 
the possessioin of Askari, and marched for Hirndust&n. Humayun 
then added Peshawar and Lamghan to his grant. “ But Kiamran'a 
views were too extensive to be satisfied even with that concession.*' 
He soon marched up to and occupied Lfihore as well. Humayun, 
surrounded as he was with great difficulties, oonfimied him in his 
new acquisition. A farmdn was accordingly issued, bestowing on 
KSmran the government of Kabul, Kan<khfir, and the Punjiab; 
“a grant which exalted that prince to the possession of dominkMis 
and powa* nearly equal to his own.** KSmt^ who had a ttim 
for poetry, fiattoed Humayun with a few odes and wheedled out 
of liim the rich pfovince of Hissar-PirSaMi as well This was an 
important grant, and most welcome to KamiSn, as it lay nearly 
on the high-road between his possessions in the Punjab and Delhi. 

2. Ishwari Prasad, op. cit., p. 326; Elphinstone, op. dt, p. 441. 

M. 6 
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fealty, and ranged himself among the sui^xwters of the throne.^ 

(ii) ‘In those days, SultBn Mahmud (son of Sultlan 
Sikandar Lodi), with the assistance of Biban, B&yazid, and 
the Afghan nobles, had raised the standard of opposition, and 
had taken possession of Jaunpur and its dependencies. Huma- 
yun now marched to subdue him, and having achieved success,® 
he returned victorious to AgiS. There he held a great festival, 
and all the nobles and chiefs were honoured with robes and 
Arab horses. It is said that 12,000 persons received robes at 
that feast, and 2,000 of them were presented with outer-gar¬ 
ments of gold brocade and gilt buttons.' 

Note —Though such pomp was not unknown to Babur,® 

11 Aocx)rding to Badiauni, the fort was captured after a siege 
lasting for a month.—( E. & D,, op. cit., V, p. 189, n 3 ). The date 
assigned is May-June, 1531.—( Erskine, op. cit., II, p. 9). See 
S. K. Banerji, op. cit., pp. 34-36. 

2. Sultan Mahumud Lodi and his Afghan supporters were 
defeated at Dauroh on the river Gumti, about 48 miles north of 
Jaunpur. Abbas Khan mentions the place as Lucknow; Dauroh is 
mentioned by Jauhar. The following two extracts from these writers 
give the details :— 

'His Majesty (Humayun),' writes Jauhar, 'after successive 
marches, reached Dauroh on the river Mati, when the above-mentioned 
rd)els, with a large army, came towards that place ; the rebels were 
defeated..... .Biban, Bayazid, and all the chiefs and refractory ones 
were slain.’ ( cited by Qanungo, op. cit, p. 72.) 

'The two armies,’ says Abl^s Khan, 'met near Lucknow_As 

Miian Qayazid had drunk more wine than he could bear, and had got 
drunk and careless, he also was slain in that battle. Sultlan Mahmud 
and other chiefs, being defeated, fled to the kingdom of Bihar. The 
Sultan had neither money nor territory to entertain a force of his own, 
and his nobles who had placed him on the throne were most of them 
killed in the battle at Lucknow, while the few who remained, were from 
their quarrels dispersed. Sultan Mahmud was greatly given to danc¬ 
ing-women, and passed most of his time in amusing himself, and as 
he had no power to oppose the Mughals, he abdicated his royalty, 
and settled himself in the province of Patna, and never again attempt¬ 
ed the throne.’—^E. & D., op, cit, IV, p. 350. 

3. E.g. * In the third year, His Majesty (Babur) proceeded to¬ 
wards Lahore. At Sirhind he was met by the Raja of Kahlur, who 
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Hum&yiin’s already depleted treasury could ill-afford such 
extravagance at this moment of crisis, when he had to fi^t 
enemies on all sides. “In the time of HumByun,” says 
Rushbrooke Williams, “there is a repetition of the old story 
of financial breakdown, accompanied by revolution, intrigue, 
and the dethronement of a dynasty.''^ Humlayun's lavishness 
on this occasion was typical of his general extravagance. 

(iii) 'At this time Muhammad Zaman Mirza,.. .who 
had originally come from Balkh to seek refuge with His late 
Majesty, now set himself up in opposition, but he was taken 
prisoner, and was sent as a warning for rebels to the fort of 
Bayiana, and placed in the custody of Yiadg&r Taghai. An 
order was given to deprive him of sight, but the servants of 
Yfidglar B^g saved the pupils of his eyes from the effects of 

presented him seven falcons, and three mans of gold, and was con¬ 
firmed in the zamtndari of that place. When the King's camp reached 
Lahore, Mirza Kamran was honoured to the presence, and he brought 
the zamlnd^s of the ooluntry to kiss the feet of the conqueror of the 
world. The King's encampment was located in the environs of Lahore, 
and the royal tents were pitched in the garden of Marz}a> Kamran, 
who gavel a magnificent banquet, which lasted three days. At its 
conclusion, the King left the garden and took his abode in the fort. 
The whole road thither, from the garden to the gate of the city, was 
lined by the servants of Shlahzada Klamran, dressed in silks and 
brocade, decked like bridegrooms; and the troops, with their gay red 
and yellow flags, resembling the early spring. Elephants adorned 
with gilded trappings, covered with jewels, were led in front of the 
royal cortege. \^en they entered the city gates, money was thrown 
to the poor and destitute, and a grand entertainment was given in 
the palace of Sikandar Lodi. The King was pleased with the sights 
and hunting which the Punjlab afforded, and he therefore remained 
there for the space of a year, during which Mirza Hindal came from 
Kabul. He was admitted to the presence and treated with marked 
distinction. When the cold season was over, Mirza Hindal returned 
to Kabul, and at the time of his departure he received, as a present 
from His Majesty, two elephants, four horses, girdles, and jewelled 
daggers.'—Ahmad Yadgar, E. & D., op. cit., V, p. 40. 

1. Rushbrooke Williams, op. cit, p. 162. 
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the operation. After a short time he made his escape, and 
lied to Sultw Bahftdur of GujaiSt. 

(iv) ‘About the same time Muhammad SultSn hCrzS. 
with his two sons Ulugh Mirzal and Shah MSrza, went off to 
Kanauj, and there raised a rebellion.’ 

(i) ‘ His Majesty sent a person with letters to Sultan 

Bahadur of Gujaiat demanding the surren- 

The Gujarat Jq. Muhammad Zaman MIrza, to which 
Campaign. 

he returned a haughty refusal, and 
then showed signs of rebellion and resistance.^ This excit¬ 
ed the anger of the Emperor, and he resolved to march against 
Gujarat and chastise Sultlan Bahadur. He proceeded to Gwa¬ 
lior and there passed two months in making excursions and 
hunting * ( 1532 ). 

(ii) When Humayun finally mardied against Bahadur 
Shah, that prince was busy with the siege of Chitoi^ ( 1534 ). 
At the approach of the Emperor he held a council of war. 
Many officers advised the raising of the siege, but Sadr KMn,. 
who was the chief of the nobles, observed that they were war¬ 
ring against infidels, and that if a sovereign of Musalmans were 
to attack them while so engaged, he would in effect assist the 
infidels, and this would remain a reproach against him among 
Musalmans until the Day of Judgment. He therefore advised 
the continuance of the siege, and would not believe that the 
Emperor would attack them. ‘ When the Emperor had passed 


1. For an account of the nature of the correspondence between 
Humgyun and Bahadur Shah, and other diplomatic relations see 
Banerji, op. dt, Ch. X, (pp. 99-117). 

2. The Racia in his distress dispatched an envoy to ask succour 

from Humayun. Humayun, thus invited, moved forward with a 
considerable army as far as Gwilior, as if to assist the There 

he encamped for about two months and asked Bahadur Shah to 
desist from! his attadc on Chitor and give up the traitors he was 
harbouring. Neither demand was complied with. Humayun with 
some loss of reputation, soon after decamped, compelled to repress 
disturbances in Jaunpur and Bihlr. The R&Qi de^Dairing of aissist- 
anoe bought peace of Bahackur Shot (Erskine, opw dt, ppw 14-15). 
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through M^wa and had come to Sarangpur, he was informed 
of this; so he rested there/ 

This was HurngLyun's third great blunder. It waa 
a double failing : timely assistance might have won over the 
Rlaioa as a peipetual ally who might have acted as a bulwark 
against Gujai&t; if attacked at once, Bahladur Shi^ might per¬ 
haps have been crushed at the first blow. 

But as it happened, ' Sultan Bahadur carried on the siege 
of Chitor at his ease, and finally took it by storm, and secured 
an immense booty. In celebration of the victory, he gave a 
great feast, and divided the spoil among his soldiers. Then he 
turned his front to the Imperial army.* 

(iii) Humayun then, hearing of this, marched against 
Bahadur Shfih and met him at Mandasor. The King of 
Gujarat again called a council of war. Sadr Khan 
advised giving battle, but Rumi Khan who com¬ 
manded the artillery, counselled entrenchment so as to give full 
play to his guns {top) and rockets {tufmg)» ‘ They were very 
strong in artillery, and except the Emperor of Rum, no other 
potentate could equal them. Sultan Bahadur acquiesced in this 
view, and ordered an entrenchment to be formed round his 
camp.*i 

For two months Hum&yun did nothing but cut off the 
supplies of the enemy. Famine ensued in the enemy's camp. 
' The horses and animals and many men perished from want, 
and the army was dismounted. When Sultan Bahadur 
perceived that if he remained longer he would be taken prisoner, 
he went off by the rear of the pavilion and went towards MandQ 

with five of his most trusty adherents.When his men heard 

of his escape, they took to flight.' 

(iv) Humayun pursued Bahadur ShBh to Mandu and 
besieged the fort. ‘ Sultan Bahadur was asleep when the alarm 

1. * Flushed with the recent victory the Gujaiatls might pro¬ 
bably have overwhelmed Humayun’s army, on which the irritations 
as well as the revels of the delay had exerted their usual influences; 
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was raised. A general panic followed^ and the Gujai&tls took to 
flight. Sultlan Bahadur made off with five or six horsemen to¬ 
wards Gujaifit, and Sadr Khan and Sulti^ Alam (Lodi) threw 
themselves into the fort of Sungar, which is the citadel of 
Mandu. Next day they came out, and were conducted to the 
presence of the Emperor, lliey were both wounded. Sadr 
Khi^ was placed in confinement and an order was given for 
cutting off the feet of Alam Khan.’ 

(v) ‘ Three days after, the Emperor left the fort and 
marched on towards Gujarat. Sultm Bahadur had much trea¬ 
sure and many jewels in the fort of Champfinir, and these he 
Carried off to Ahmedlabiad. (He set fire to the town before 
leaving Champiamr.) Humiayun pursued him up to Cambay. 
On his way he took Ahmadabad, which being plundered yielded 
enormous spoil.’ Bahadur Sh!^ ultimately escaped to the 
island of Diu.^ 

Note —Humiayun, instead of following up his success and 
finishing with the fugitive, marched to Chlampiarur. This was 
his fourth blunder. 

(vi) Chi^pMi^ was no doubt taken (1535-6), Hu¬ 
miayun himself with Bairam Khim scaling the fort at night its 

but the triumph of the heavy* artillery in the siege of Chitor had 
given undue weight to the advice of the Ottoman engineer, the ‘ Rumi 
KhSn,’ who had worked the guns with the help of the Portuguese and 
other European gunners; and, as with Sir John Burgoyne before 
Sevestopol, the voice of the engineer prevailed over the bolder coun¬ 
sels of the cavalry leaders’. (Lane-Poole, op. cit., p. 224). 

1. July 1535. The same day on which he left Cambay, HumS- 
yun arrived, and ‘ encamped on the shore of the salt sea ’ which none 
of his ancestors had ever seen. 

2. Champdntr ; This important fortress occupies the upper 
part of a hill that arises towering out of the level plain, in the south¬ 
east portion of Gujarat and is viable over a great part of that pro¬ 
vince. The fortress is surrounded on several of its sides by steep and 
nearly perpendicular rocks which have gained for it the reputation of 
being impregnable to active operation. It had an upper and a lower 
fort, the one rising above the other; while the extensive, and at the 
aame time magnificent town of Muhammadabad—Champfinir extend- 
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most abrupt side, with the help of steel spikes driven into the 
scarp of the rock. 'Great numbers of the garriscHi were slain, 
and many of their wives and children cast themselves down 
from the walls of the fort and were killed.' Ikhtiyar Khan who 
held a high position among the Gujailatis, was kindly received 
by the Emperor, who ‘made him one of his personal attendants.' 
He was a man of great knowledge and experience, and had a 
great reputation as a statesman, an accomplished geometrician 
and astronomer. He was also of some repute as a poet. When 
the fort was taken, the place where Bahadur Shiah had hidden 
his treasure was known only to one officer. Humlayun instead 
of getting the secret out of him by torture, preferred to make 
use of wine : the man was invited to an entertainment; and 
‘when his heart was softened by kindness and warmed with good 
cheer,' he revealed the secret. The treasure was found in a 
vault under the bed of a reservoir.^ 

‘The gold was divided among the soldiers,—so much a head. 
The goods and stuffs of Rum, Europe and China, and of every 
part of the world, which the kings of Gujaiiat had treasured, all 
fell a prey to the victors. So vast was the amount of gold 
and effects that came into the possession of the soldiers, that 
no person attempted to collect revenue that year in Gujail^t.'^ 

(vii) After this, there was a slight rally at Ahmadlabad, 
in favour of Bahadur Shi^. But MIrzia Askarf who was at 
Muhammadabad won over them an easy victory. ‘More than 
two thousand men were killed in the battle.'^ 

ed on one side along its base. Humayun invested it vainly for four 
months but finally took it in the manner described. 

* The great strength of this place, the numerous garrison, and the 
boldness and success of the enterprise by which its capture was 
achieved,' says Ferishta, ' render this action equal, in the opinion of 
military men, to an3^hing of the kind recorded in history.'—( Briggs, 
II, p. 79 ). 

1. Elphinstone, op. cit., p. 443 n. 

2. Cf. Feri^ta; Briggs, II, p. 80. 

3. The author of this woric (Tabakat-i-Akbari) heard from 
his father who was then waar of Mirza Askari, that at midday, when 
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(viii) After this, the Emperor bestowed AhmadiabB-d and 
its dependencies upon MIrzIa Askaii in ;dgfr, Platan upon Mirzg 
YBdg&r N^ir, and Broach upon MirzS Hindu Bfig. Tardi 
received Chiampanlr, and Ki^im Hussain obtained Baroda. 
Kh&n Jahlan Shiifizi and other nobles also received grants. The 
Emperor proceeded after these successes to Burhianpur, and from 
thence to M^du.^ 

“M^wia and Gujaiiat—two provinces equal in area to all 
the rest of Humlayun's kingdom—^had fallen like ripe fruit into 
his hands. Never was conquest so easy. Never, too, was con¬ 
quest more recklessly squandered away.’' ^ 

Note —^This was HumSLyun’s fifth great blunder in this 
direction. Instead of ensuring the settled government of tlie 
conquered^ provinces he was content to assign its various parts 
to governors whose loyalty had not been tested, and hastened 
to devote himself to pleasures. ‘ The Emperor Hum&yun,’ says 
NizSmu-d din Ahmad, ‘ remained for a year at Agr6 and took 
his pleasure.’^ 

(ix) Meanwhile, both Gujai&t and Malwa were rapidly 
lost^ (1535-36). 

it was intensely hot, the Gujaratis came hastily out of Ahmadal^d 
... .Mir 2 a Yadgar Nasir and Mlrza Hindu B4g came up in due order, 
with their forces, and the Gujaratis took to flight.'—( E. & D., op. 
cit, V, p. 196). 

1. Ferishta adds: In this slate of affairs, Buhian Nizam 

Shah, Imad Shah, and the other sovereigns of the Deccan, apprehen¬ 
sive of his designs, wrote submissive letters, tendering their allegiance. 
Hun^yun had scarcely obtained their flattering tokens of his success, 
when accounts arrived of the insurrection created in the north by 
^er Khan."—( Briggs, II, pp. 80-1). 

2. Lane-Poole, op. cit, p. 225. 

3. ' On the return of Hunfiyun to his capital, it was observed 
that he gave way more than ever to the excessive use of opium : 
public business was neglected; and the governors of the surrounding 
districts taking advantage of the state of affairs, promoted their own 
aggrandisement.’ ( Briggs, II, p. 83 ). 

4. " One year had seen the rapid conquest of the two great provin¬ 
ces ; the next saw them as quickly lost." (Lane-Pode, op, dt., p. 226). 
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'One night MIrza Askaii in a convivial party took too much 
wine, and giving license to his tongue, exclaimed, "I am a King, 
and the shadow of God.” Just at this period Hindu B^g had 
counselled Marzia Askari to have the khutM recited and coin 
struck in his name, and set up his claim to independence, ex¬ 
pecting that the troops in hopes (of reward) would devote them¬ 
selves to his service. MIrziL Askar! did not accept this advice; 

but Tardi B6g.sent a messenger to Humlayun, to inform 

him that Mlrzia Askaii had hostile intentions, and was about 
to march upon Agi^ and proclaim himself King.’ 

Ahmadah^ and other places revolted in favour of 
Bahadur Sh&h, who soon returned from Diu with Portuguese 
aid, and recovered all his lost dominions.^ ' Mirz5 Askari and 
the Amtrs mounted and made a show of fighting, and then 
retired... .But before Mirza Askari retreated from Ahmad- 
fibad, the news-writers and reporters had communicated to the 
Emperor the proposition which Mirza Hindu B^g had made to 
the Mirza for his assuming the crown, and although he had not 
assented thereto, they reported that he entered into hostile 
designs’ (1535-36). 

Humlayun left Mandu, and reached Agr& before Askari. 
Although not received, he considered it prudent to take no 
notice of reports. Thus the countries of Malwa and Gujarat, 
' the conquest of which had been obtained by the exertions of 
so fine an army, were now abandoned without a struggle.’ * 

Note —This ‘beautiful but unwise clemency’ towards his 
brothers was to prove Humiayun’s ruin. 

1. Nuno d'Cuna, the Portuguese Viceroy, offered Bahadur 
Shah a force of 500 Europeans in return for allowing them to fortify 
Diu and important trade ooncesaons. Later Bahadur Shah was in¬ 
vited to a conference by the Portuguese in the course of which he fell 
into the sea and died in 1537, at the age of 30. But Hunnayun took 
no advantage of the death of his intrejMd! enemy whidi put Gujamt 
into disorder. 

Dr. Banerji attributes the general revulsion of feelings against 
Humayun in Malwa and Gujarilt to Humayun’s indulgence in exces¬ 
sive cruelty. See Banerji, (^. cit., pp. 135-6. 

2. Ferishta; Briggs, II, p. 83. 
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(x) When Sultan BahSdur was defeated, Humayto had 
sent away Muhammad Zaml^ Mirz& to Sind, instead of taking 
better account of him. That pretender laid siege to Lahore, 
when, on account of trouble in KandahBr, Kami^ had left the 
Punjiab temporarily. When Muhammad Zamian heard of the 
Emperor’s return to Agra, he again took refuge in Gujaiiat. 
Ki§mran meanwhile recovered Kandahiar from the Persians who 


had for some time occupied it.^ 

Sher Khl^ has already been mentioned as one of the 
important leaders of the Afghan revolt 
The Fateful against the Mughals. His early life and 
Cutest with Sher j^^^re fully dealt with in the 

next chapter. Here only his relations with 
Humiayun will be considered. 

(i) By the end of 1531 Sher Khan had made himself 
master of the province of South Bihlar, and occupied the im¬ 
portant stronghold of Chuniar^ (near BenEres). In that year, 
Humayun, before marching south against Bahadur Shah, but 
after the defeat of Mahmud Lodi at Dauroh, encountered Sher 
Khlan for the first time.^ The Tdnkh-i Sher Shahl of AbbSs 


Khlan gives the following account of this event :— 


1. E. & D., op. cit, V, p. 199. 

2. The fort of Chunar stands on a rock close to the Ganges, and 
is, as it were, a detached portion of the Vindhya Mountains which 
extend to the same river near MirzSpur. From that neighbourhood 
the hills recede westwards, by the fort of Rohtas and Shirghati, and 
do not approach the river again, until near Bhagalpur, after which 
they run straight south, leaving the Ganges at a great distance. These 
hills, therefore, cover the whole of the south-west of Bihar and Bengal, 
and shut up the road along the south bank of the Ganges, in two 
places—one near Chuniar and the other af Sicragalli, east of Bhagal¬ 
pur. The hills themselves are not high, but poor and covered with 
woods. '^As Humayun marched along the Ganges and made use of 
that river to convey his guns and stores, it was necessary for him to 
be^n with the si^e of Chunar.”—^Elphinstone, op. cit., p. 446. 

3. Gulbadan Pegam states: *He (HumByOn) defeated them 
KBiban and BSyazId) and then went to Chunad (Chunar), took it 
and thence returned to Agra.' This is also confirmed by Jauhar.—» 
i( Qanungo, op. cit., p. 73.). 
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'When HumSyun had overcome Sultan Mahmud, and had put 
the greater number of his opponents to death, he sent Hindu B4g to 
take ChunSr from ^er Khin, but ^er KhSn declined to give it up^ 
to him. When he heard this, Humayun commanded his victorious 
standards to be set in motion towards Chuniar... .The army of 
Humayun besieged Chunar... .Sher Khan knew that the Emperor 
would be unable to delay long in those parts, for his spies brought 
him word that Bahadur Shah, the King of Gujarat, had conquered 
the kingdom of Mandu and was meditating the seizure of Delhi and 
would shortly declare war.^ Humjayun also having received this 
intelligence, Sher Khan sent his vakil to him; and wrote saying, “ I 
am your slave, and the client of Junaid Barlas_As you must en¬ 

trust the fort oif Chunar to some one, make it over to me, and I will 
send my son Kutb Khan to accompany you in this expedition. Do 
you lay aside all anxiety as regards these parts; for if either I or 
any other Afgh^ do any act unbefitting or disloyal, you have my son 
with you ; inflict on him such reprisals as may be a warning to 
others.'" 

‘ When Sher Khan's emissary represented this to the Emperor 
Humayun, he replied, “ I will give Chunar to Sher Khan, but on 
this condition, that he sends Jalial Khian2 with me." 

‘Finally, when Humia 5 run heard of Mirzia Muhammad Zaman’s 
escape from Bayana, and Bahadur Shah's intended march on Delhi, 
he agreed to Sher Khan's proposal. Sher Khan was delighted and 
sent Kutb Khan, his son, and Isa Khan his chamberlain, to the 
Emperor, who set off to Agra, and employed himself in suppressing 
the rebellion of Sultan Bahadur.'^ 

• (ii) ‘Sher Khian took advantage of this opportunity, and did 
not leave one enemy of his remaining throughout the kingdom of 
Bilw. When the Emperor came back from Gujarat, the Khan- 
Khanan Yusuf-Khail (who brought the Emperor Babur from 
Kabul to Hindustan) said to him : ‘‘ It is not wise to neglect 

Sher Kh^, for he is rebelliously inclined, and well understands 
all matters pertaining to government; moreover all the Afghans are 

1. Abu-1 Fazl also asserts that Sultan Bahadur of Gujarat sent 
him ( Sher Khi^ ) a subsidy and summoned him to his side. Farid 
made capital out of this for sedition and sent excuses for not going,— 
Akbor-Noma, I, p. 328. 

2. Jalal Khan succeeded Sher Shah after his death, as Islam 
Shah. 

3. Kutb Khan escaped from Humayurt when he was busy in- 
GujaiSt.—^Erskine, op. cit., p. 12. 
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collected round him.” The Emperor Humayun, relying on the 
vastness of his forces, and on the pride of Empire, took no heed 
of Sher Khan, and remaining the rainy season at Agra, sent Hindu 
B^g to Jaunpur, with directions to write a full and true report re¬ 
garding Sher Khian. 

‘ When Sher Khan heard that the Emperor Humayun, intended 
himself marching towards BMr, he sent magnificent presents to 
Hindu Big, Governor of Jaunpur, and gained his good-will. At the 
same time Sher Khan wrote thus : ” From what I promised I have 
not departed. I have not invaded the Emperor’s cx>untry. Kindly 
write to the Emperor, and assuring him of my loyalty, dissuade 
him from marching in this direction ; for I am his servant and well- 
wisher.” When Hindu B^g beheld Sher Khan's presents, he approved 
of them and was well pleased, and he said to the vakil, ” So long 
as I live let your mind be easy. No one shall injure you.” And 
in the presence of Sher Khan’s vakil wrote a letter to the Emperor 
Humayun saying : ” Sher Khan is a loyal servant of Your Majesty, 
and strikes coin and reads the khutba in your name, and has not 
transgressed the boundaries of Your Majesty’s territory, or done any¬ 
thing since your departure, which could be any cause of annoyance 
to you.” The Emperor on recapt of Hindu B^g’s letter, deferred 
his journey that year. 

(iii) 'Sher KMn meanwhile detached JaMl Kh^ Khawas 

Kh^ senior, and other chiefs, to conquer Bengal and the city of 
Gaur. On thdr entering Bengjal, Sultan Mahmud, unable to oppose 
them retired to the fort of Gaur, The Afghans having made them¬ 
selves masters of the surrounding country, invested and besieged 
that fortress, before which daily skirmishes took place. i 

(iv) ' The following year the Emperor marched towards Bihar 
and Bengal. When he arrived near Qiun5r,i he consulted hia 

1. The mardi took place, according to El]±instone, in Safar 
944 (July, 1537 )—History of India, pp. 444-n. 6. "The Memoirs 
of Humayun say that the army readied Chiuiar on the Shabi Barat 
(Shaban 15th') of A. H. 945, January 1539; but this would leave 
only 6 months for the conquest of Bengal, and all the other opera¬ 
tions till Humayun’s defeat in Safar A. H. 946, June 1539. I con¬ 
clude therefore that the Memoir writer, who scarcely ever gives a 
date, may have mistaken the year, although he has remembered the 
festival, and that the siege began on 15th Shaban, A.H. 944 (January 
8th, 1538). All accounts agree that the siege lasted several months; 
some say 6 months.”--(Ibid., p. 436 n.) According to Dr. Banerji, 
the correct dates were, starting from Agifi 27 July 1537 a.d., reaching 
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nobles whether he should first take ChunSr, or march towards Gaur, 
which the son of Sher KhSn was besieging, but had not yet taken. 
All his Mughal nobles advised that he ^ould first take Chuhir, and. 
then march on Gaur, and it was so determined; but when Humayun 
asked the Khin-Khianan Yusuf-Khail for his opinion, he (having 
previously heard that the Mughal nobles had agreed it was advisable 
first to take Chunar) said, It is a counsel of the young to take 
Chun^ first; the counsel of the aged is, as there is mudh treasure 
in Gaur, it is advisable to take Gaur first; after that the capture of 
Chunar is an easy matter. The Emperor replied : “ I am young, 
and prefer the counsel of the young. I will not leave the fort of 
Chunar in the rear.” The author has heard from the Khan-Khianan’s 
companions, that when he returned to his quarters, he observed : 

“ The luck of Sher Khan is great that the Mughals do not go to 
Gaur. Before they take this fort, the Afghans will have conquered 
Gaur, and all its treasures! will fall into their hands.” When Chunar 
fell to Humayun, Gaur had already fallen to Sher Khan,^ who also 
took about the same time the more important fort of Rentas by 
stratagem.2 ^ 

He (Sher Khan) thanked God and said : ” The fort of Chunar 
is no fort in comparison with this; as that has gone out of my 
possession, this has come into it. I was not so pleased at the con¬ 
quest of Gaur as (I am) at getting possession of Rohtas.” 

(v) * After the Emperor had got possession of Chunar, he halt¬ 

ed in Benares, and sent an envoy to Sher Khgn, having in view to 
get possession of the country of Bihar. Sher Kh^ knew he had this 

Chunar Oct. 1537 A.D., ^ege of Chumr Oct. (1537)—^Mardi (1538), 
(Banerji, op. dt, p. 210). 

1. When the fort fell into Sher Khan's hands there was such 
a mass of treasure in it, that, according to Niamatulla, ' he could not 
get a sufiident number of porters to carry it, and was at a loss how 
to convey these effects to Rohtas.* Finally, all the elej^ants, camels, 
oxen and all the beasts of burden captured at Ghari, from the 
Mughals, were utilised for the purpose.—(E. & D., op. dt., V, 

p, 112.) 

By his wrong dioice, Humayun committed a great blunder, and : 
walked into the snare that Sher Khan had deverly laid for him. He 
had to pay dearly for this initial mistake in strategy. After the fall 
of Chunar, as was his wont, he indulged in giving a great banquet, 
and in distributing honours and rewards.—(Jauhar; ibid., p. 140.) 

2. For details of this see E. & D. op. dt, IV, pp. 357-462 ; also« 
Elphinstone, op. dt., p, 455 n. 10. 
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de^gn, and said to the envoy, “ I have captured this fort of Gaur, 
and have collected about me a very large force of Afghans. If the 
Emperor will abandon all design upon Bengal, I will surrender 
Bihar to him, and' make it over to whomsoever he will depute, and 
will agree to the same boundaries of Bengal as existed in Sultfin 
Sikandar’s time; and I will send all the ensigns of royalty-~as the 
umbrella, throne, etc.,—to the Emperor, and will yearly send ten lacs 
of rupees from Bengal. But let the Emperor return towards Agra.” 
The Emperor, on hearing about Bihar, became exceedingly glad and 
agreed to what Sher Khl^ proposed.. .Sher Khan was much delight¬ 
ed, and said, ” I will fulfil the terms agreed upon, and will pray day 
and night to Almighty God that while life lasts no hostility may 
befall between the Emperor and myself, for I am his dependant and 
'^rvant.” 

(vi) ‘Three days after this despatch the envoy of Sultan 
Mahmud, the successor of Nusrat Shah of Bengal, came into the 
presence of the Emperor Humayun, and made the following com¬ 
munication : “ The Afgh^s have seized the fort of Gaur, but most 
of the country is yet in my possession^ let not Your Majesty trust 
to Sher Khan’s promises, but march towards these parts, and be¬ 
fore they have established and strengthened themselves, expel them 
from the country, and altogether suppress this revolt. I also will 
join you, and they are not powerful enough to* oppose you.” As 
soon as he heard this report of Sultan Mahmud, the Emperor ordered 
his victorious standards to be set in motion towards Bengal.’ 

Jauhar adds,—‘ The king moved forward with the whole army, 
and in four days with little difficulty took possession of Gaur, the 
■capital of Bengal, and drove away all the Afgh^s. After cleansing 
and repairing the city, the first act of His Majesty was to divide 
the province into jdgtrs among his officers; after which he very un¬ 
accountably shut himself up in his harem, and abandoned hitnadf to 
every kind of indulgence and luxury. While the King had thus for 
severaJ months given himself up to pleasure and indolence, informa¬ 
tion was at length conveyed to him that Sher Khan had killed 700 
Mughals, had laid siege to the fortress of Chunar, and taken the city 
oi Berates; and had also sent forward an army along the bank of 
the Ganges to take Kanauj; ^t he had further seized the families 
of several of the officers, and sent them prisoners to Rohtas.’i 

1. E. &. D., op. cit., V, p. 141. ‘When Humayuni entered 
Gaur,’ says Niamatulla, ‘ Sher Khan had previously fitted up all the 
mansions of that place with an exquisite variety of ornaments and 
embellishments, and rendered them a perfect gallery of pictures, by 
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saltation, Sher Khgn gave to %eikh Khalil money and rich 
clothes and manufactures of Malda and of Bengal in enormous 
quantities, and captivated his heart by these presents and 
favours. Then he plied him with further flatteries, as a result 
of which he got the following advice :— 

“ War with the Emperor Humlayun is more for your advan¬ 
tage than peace; for this reason, that in his army the most 
complete disorder exists he has no horses or cattle and his 
own brothers are in rebellion against him.^ He only makes 
peace with you now from necessity, and will not eventually abide 
by the treaty. Look on this opportunity as so much gained, 
and do not let it out of your grasp, for you will never again 
have such another.” 

Having consulted his nobles, and finding that they all en¬ 
thusiastically responded, Sher Khian addressed his army thus : 
“ For two days I have drawn out my army, and have return¬ 
ed to my encampment, that I might put the Emperor off his 
guard, and that he might not suspect that my army was coming 
towards him. Now turn, set your faces towards the army of 

1. ‘Long marches and the unwholesome climate of Bengal de¬ 
stroyed the horses of the soldiers, and the Emperor's army anived 
quite destitute of provisions at Chausa... .Sher Khan having got 
intelligence of the distress of the army, came and placed himself in 
front of the Emperor, and the armies remained confronting each other 
three months.'—Ibid, p. 202. See Banerji, op. dt., pp. 228-35. 

2. Ferishta writes,—‘To add to Humayun's embarrassments 

which could hardly be exceeded, his brother Kamran Mirza, instead 
of aiding him in this crias, aspired to the throne, and marched with 
10,000 horse from Lahore, giving out that he came to offer assistance. 
On the arrival of Kami^ at Delhi, Hinc^ Mirza prevailed on him 
to imite their forces in prosecution of the siege_The princes find¬ 

ing the governor of Delhi refusing to surrender or betray, raised the 
siege and marched towards Agra. On reaching that dty, the jealousy 
which the brothers naturally entertained against each other (the 
eyes of both being turned towards the thrcme) evinced itself in open 
war. Hindai Mir^, being deserted by ftaany of his party, fled to 
Alwar with 5,OCX) horse and 3Q0 elejiiants; while KamiSn Mirza 
entering Agia prodaimed himself King.’—^Briggs, II, p, 86. 

M. 7 
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Khfin also ooUected the revenue of both the autumn and ^rin£r 
harvests of these parts.’ 

(viii) Meanwhile, MIrzS. Hindgl who had returned to 
Agm from Hum&yun’s camp, raised the standard of revcdt at 
the capital, and murdered Sheikh Bahlol who was much res¬ 
pected by the Emperor Humayun. ‘ When the Emperor heard 
of this defection, he left JahSngir in charge of Boigal 
with a reinforoement of 5,000 chosen men, and set off for AgiS. 
At this time Muhammad Zamlan Mlrzg! returned from GujarSt 
with great contrition, and waited upon the Emperor, who for¬ 
gave him and' did not utter a word of rejMXxach.’^ HumSyOn, 
however, was not allowed to escape so easily by Sher KhSn. 

(ix) The latter, summoning all his forces from BMr, 
JaunpQr, and other places, collected them in the environs of 
the fort of RohtSs. Thence he mardied to confront the Em¬ 
peror. ‘ At every stage he entrenched himself with an earth¬ 
work, and going on entirely at his leisure, made very short 
marches. When the Emperor heard that Sher KhBn was conung, 
he retraced his st^ and turned in the direction of Sher KhSn’s 
army. But, Sher Kl£n, on hearing this, wrote to the Emperor 
saying, that if the Emperor would give him the kingdom of 
Bengal, and be satished that the khutbd be read and money 
struck in the Emperor’s name, he would be the Emperor’s 
vassal.’ ‘ These proposals were received with great satisfaction.’* 
‘Then Humdyun sent Sheikh Khalil on an embassy to 
KhSn.. .Sheikh Khalil, in the presence of the Emperor’s men 
Mio had accompanied him, debated long and earnestly with 
Sher KMn and strongly advised the proposed peace; and' 
during the consultation, the foliowing words M from ^leikh' 
Khalil: “ If you do not agree to peace, away with you; de¬ 
clare war and fi^t.” Sher Khian said, “What you say is a 
good omen for me ; please God, I will After the con- 

1. TabakSt-i-Akban; E. & D., op. dt, V, pp. 201-2. 

2. ‘ But next moming Sher KhBn fdl upon the royal anny un¬ 
awares and put it to the rout before it could drawn up in array.’-^ 
Ibid, p. 208. 
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M. 7 
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the Emperor, and let not the honour of the Afgh&ns out of 
your grasp nor fail to di^lay your utmost devotion, for now 
is the time to regain the Empire of Hindust&n.” 

The Afghans replied, “Let not our lord allow any hesi¬ 
tation to find its way to his noble heart/’ Having read the 
fatiha^ and drawn up his forces in order of battle, Sher Khan 
with all haste marched towards the Emperor’s camp. When 
the Afghans were close at hand, news was brought to the Enir 
peror that Sher Khan was coming with all speed to battle with 
him. 

‘ The Emperor ordered out his army to resist the attack, 
saying that after a short delay and having performed his ablu¬ 
tions, he also would follow. The Emperor was a lion in valour, 
and in the excess of his gallantry and daring, and the pride of 
youth, and confidence in the multitude of his forces and follow¬ 
ers, who had no equals for intrepidity and gallantry, he des¬ 
pised the forces of Sher Kh&n who were all Afghans, and did 
not even inspect his forces nor pay regard to what is necessary 
in an engagement; nor did he take into consideratbn the dis¬ 
organisation which the climate of Bengal had produced in his 
army.’^ 

‘ Sher KhBn knew all the devices and stratagems of war, and 
knew how to commence and conclude an engagement, and had 
experienced both prosperity and misfortune. The army of the 
Mugjials had not extricated themselves from their camp, before 
the Afghan army were already upon them, and coming boldly 
on, attacked the army of the Emperor without hesitation. In 
the twinkling of an eye, they routed the Mughal forces on 26th 
June, 1539. Humayun had not completed his ablutions when 
the intdligence reached him that the Mughals were utterly scat¬ 
tered, so that to rally them was impossible. The confusion in 
the army was so great that he had no time to remove his 

L ‘Both armies lay three months inactive at a time when Humfi- 
yun ought to have brought on action at all hazards being every day 
insulted and harassed by the enemy’s light troops.’—Ibid., p. te. 
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family,^ but fled in the direction of AgrS with the intention of 
collecting all his forces at that place, and returning again from 
dience to destroy his enemy.’ 

Jauhar, Hum&jrun’s personal attendant, gives the follow¬ 
ing particulars of the disastrous end of this battle (of Chupfi- 
ghat or Chausa) :— 

‘An archer seated on an elephant discharged an arrow 
which wounded the King in the arm, and the enemy began to 
surround him.^ His Majesty then called to his troops to ad¬ 
vance and charge the enemy, but no one obeyed ; and the Af- 
ghi^s having succeeded in throwing everything into confusion, 
one of the King’s followers came up, seized his bridle, and said, 
“ There is no time to be lost; when your friends forsake you, 
flight is the only remedy.” The King then proceeded to the 
bank of the river, and although followed by one of his own 
elephants, he urged his horse into the stream, but in a short 
time the horse sank. On seeing this event, a water-carrier, 
who had distended his leather bag (masak) with air offered it 
to His Majesty, who by means of the bag swam the river.® 

‘ According to the most authentic accounts, 8,000 Mughals 
exclusive of Hindus, were drowned, during the flight, among 
whom was the prince Muhammad Zaman Mirza. ** 

(x) After this victory, Sher Khan assumed the title and 
insignia of royalty, at the desire of his nobles. Sher Khan said, 
“ The kingly name is a very exalted thing, and is not devoid 

1. ‘ Sher Khan, some days afterwards, sent the queen to Rohtas 
under charge of Husain Khan Nirak, and providing the families of 
the other Mughals with carriages and their necessary expenses, sent 
them on towards Agra.*—E. & D., op. dt., IV, p. 376. 

2. Note the difference in the previous account of Abbas Khian 
and this of Jauhar, regarding the part played by Humayun in this 
engagement 

3. ‘On reaching his capital, HumSyun allowed the man who 
had saved his life to sit on the throne for half a day, and permitted 
him to reward his own relatives during that time with princely pre¬ 
sents.’—Ferishta ; Briggs, II, p. 88. 

4. Ibid.; also E. & D., op. dt, V, p. 203. 
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of trouble; but since the noble minds of my friends have de¬ 
cided to make me King, I agree.” He seated himsdf on the 
throne, unfolded the umbrella over his head, and assumed the 
name of Sher Shah, and strudc coin, and caused the khutba to 
be read in his own name; and he took also the additional title 
of Sh&h Alam.' The coronation, according to Qanungo, to<* 
place at Gaur, about the beginning of December, 1539.® 

(xi) Meanwhile HumSyun reached Agra. ‘Mirzia K5m- 
ran had received no intelligence before the Emperor arrived. The 
latter repaired at <Mice to the pavilion of his brothers, and on 
seeing each other, the eyes of the brothers filled with tears. 
Hindal Mirz5 (who had come from Alwar) received pardon for 
his offences, and then came and waited upon the EmpeBsrr. 
Muhammad Sultan Mirzfi and his sons also came in and joined 
them. Consultations were held. MIrza Kiamtian was desirous 
of returning to Lahore, and ^owed unbounded expectations. 
The Emperor assented to all his extraordinary proporitions. 
Khwaja Kalan B^g exerted himself to bring about the return 
of MIrza KamrSn. The negotiations went on for six months. 
Meanwhile, MIrza Kamran had been attacked with severe sick¬ 
ness, and some designing perscwis had instilled into his mind that 
his illness was the result of poison administered to him by the 
Emperor’s directions. So, ill as he was, he started for LShore, 
having sent Khwffja KaMn B^g in advance. He promised to 
leave a considerable portion of his army to assist his brother at 
Agra ; but in spite of this promise, he carried all off with him, 
excepting only 2,(XX) men whom he left at Agifi under the 
command of Sikandar.’* 

(xii) Sher Shah himsdf pursued the Emperor HurnffyOn 
and got possession of the whole country, as far as Kaipl and' 
Kanauj. He sent Isa Khin towards Gujarat and Mandff and 
to the chiefs of these parts he wrote saying, “ I am about to 

1. His owns bear the title of ‘ Sultin-ui Adil,’—Thomas, op. dt., 
p. 395. 

2. Qanungo, op. dt, p. 208. 

3. E. & D., op. dt, V, p. 204. 
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send a son of mine into your neighbourhood. When the Em¬ 
peror Humayun moves towards Kanauj, do you accompany my 
son, and seize and lay waste the country about AgiS and Delhi.” 

‘News arrived that the Emperor Humajrun purposed 
marching towards Kanauj. Sher Shah despatched his son Kutb 
Khan to M3ndu, in order that he might, in concert with the 
chiefs of those parts, alarm and ravage the country about AgiQ 
and Delhi. 

‘ When the Emperor Humiayun heard that Sher ShSh had 
sent his son towards Chanderi, that he might raise disturbances 
in those parts, he sent both his brothers, MIrzia Hindal and 
Mirzta Askari, with other nobles in that direction. When the 
M^wa chiefs heard that the two brothers of the Emperor were 
coming to oppose Kutb Khan, they gave him no assistance. Kutb 
Khlan went from Chanderi to the city of Ohondha (K^pi ?),i 
and, engaging the Mughals at Chondha, was slain. Mirz5 
Hindlal and Mirzii Askari having gained this victory, returned 
to the Emperor. 

When Sher ShSh heard this, he was extremely grieved and 
enraged. The Mughals gained excessive confidence from this 
victory, and large forces having come also from their own 
country, the Emperor Humayun arrayed his army and came to 
Kanauj (Ztlkada, 946 a.h., April 1540). Sher ShSh also 
fortified himself on the opposite side.' 

BATTLE OF KANAUJ OR BILGRAM* 

(xiii) ‘On the 10th Muharram, 947, a.h. both armies drew out 
their forces. .When Sher Shah had drawn up his army,, .he said to 
the Afghans : “ I have used my best exertions to collect you to¬ 
gether, I have done my best in training you, and have kept you in 
anticipation of a day like this. This is the day of trial; whoever 
of you shows himself to excel in valour on the field of battle, him will 
I promote above his fellows.” The Afghans replied, “The mighty 
King has much protected and favoured us. This is the time for us 
to serve him and show our devotion.” 

‘ Sher Shah ordered each chief to return to his own followers and 

1. E. & D., op. dt, V, p. 204. 

2. See Banerji, op. dt, 243-49. 
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to remain with them; and he himsdf went through the army and 
Bet it in proper array/ 

Quite in contrast to this was the ineptitude on the side of Hu- 
mSyun. Mirza Haidar, BSbur’s cousin, who was himself one of the 
commanding officers on the occasion, vividly describes the condition 
of the Mughal army and the course and result of the battle thus :— 

'The Imperial army reached the banks of the Ganges in the 
best way that it could. There it encamped and lay for about a 
month, the Emperor being on one side of the river, and Sher Shah 
on the other, facing each other. The armies may have amounted to 
more than 200,000 men. Muhammad SultSn MirzS, who had several 
times revolted against Humayun, but being unsuccessful, had sought 
forgiveness and had been pardoned, now having colluded with Sher 
Shah, deserted. 

* A new way was thus opened. Everybody began to desert, and 
the most surpriring part of it was, that many of those who deserted 
did not go over to Sher Shah, and could expect no favour from him. 
A heated feeling ran through the army, and the cry was, “Let us 
go and rest in our own homes.*' A number also of KamiSn’s auxi¬ 
liary fwces deserted and fled to Lahore ... 

‘ As the army had taken to desert, it was judged better to risk 
a battle, than to see it go to ruin without fighting. If the result was 
unfavourable, in that case, we could not at least be accused of having 
abandoned the Empire without striking a blow. We therefore crossed 
the river. Both armies entrenched themselves. Everyday skirmishes 
occurred between the adventurous swaggering spirits of both sides. 
These proceedings were put an end to by the monsoon rains, which 
came on and flooded the ground, rendering it unfit for camp. To 
move was indispensable. Opinions were expressed that another such 
deluge would sink the whole army in the abyss of despair, and it 
was decided to move to a rising ground, which the inundation could 
not readi, and which lay in front of the enemy. I went to recon¬ 
noitre, and found a place suitable for the purpose... 

* Between me and the river there was a force of 27 Amirs, all 
of whom carried the tugh banner^ ... On the day of battle, when 
Sher Shah, having formed his divisions, inarched out, of all these 
27 tugk banners, not one was to be seen, for the great nobles had 
hidden them in the apprehension that the enemy might advance 
towards them. The soldiership and bravery of these Amirs may 

1. Tugh was the standard surmounted by the flo^g tail of a 
mountain cow, an object of great ambition, and granted only to the 
heroes.—^Erskine, op, dt, p. 541. 
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be conceived from this exhibition of courage. Sher Shah came out 
in five divisions of 1000 men eadi, and in advance of him were 3000 
men. I estimated the whole as being less than 15,000, but I calcu¬ 
lated the Chaghatai force as about 40,000, all mounted on tipchak 
horses, and dad in iron armour. They surged like the waves of the 
sea, but the courage of the .4wirs and officers of the army was such 
as I have described.* 

' Every Amir and Wazir in the Chaghatai army, whether he be 
rich or poor, has his ghuldms. An Amir of note with his 100 re^ 
tainers and followers has 500 servants and ghulams, who in the day 
of battle render no assistance to their master and have no control 
over themselves. So in whatsoever place there was conflict, the 
ghul&ms were entirely ungiovemable. When they lost their masters, 
they were seized with panic, and blindly rushed about in terror. In 
short, it was impossible to hdd our ground. They so pressed upon 
us in the rear, that they drove the centre upon the chains stretched 
between the gun-carriages, and they and the soldiers dashed each 
other upon them. Such was the state of the centre. 

‘ On the right, Sher Sh^ advanced in battle array; but before 
an arrow was discharged, the camp-followers fled like chaff before 
the wind, and breaking the line, they all pressed towards the centre. 

*The Chaghataia were defeated in this battle-field where not a 
man, either friend or foe, was wounded ; not a gun was fired ; and 
the chariots were useless.’ 

' But the Emperor Humayun himself,’ says Abbas Khan, ‘ re¬ 
mained firm like a mountain in his poation on the battle-field, and 
displayed such valour and gallantry as is beyond all description. 
But when he saw supernatural beings fighting against him, he ac¬ 
knowledged the work of God, abandoned the battle to these un¬ 
earthly warriors, and turned the bridle of his purpose toward his 
capital of Agra. He received no wound himself, and escaped safe 
and sound out of that blood-thirsty whirlpool.^ The greater part of 
his army was driven into the river Ganges.® 

1. Hiunfiyun crossed the river on the back of an elephant; but 
the opposite bonk was so steep that he could not find a place to 
ascend. ' At length,* says Jauhar, ‘ some of the oolour-men, who were 
on the look out for him, tied their turbans together, and throwing an 
end of the cloth to him, he with some difficulty climbed up. They 
then brought him a horse, on which he mounted and proceeded to¬ 
wards Agra.*—(E. & D., op. dt, V, p. 144.) 

2. Most writers,” says Elphinstone, ” ascribe Humayun’s de- 
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* The Emperor fled to AgiS; !and when the enemy approadied 
that dtY) he made no delay but went to Lahore.'^ 

(xiv) Sher Shah having sent two of his best diicers to besiege 
Gwalior and Sambhal, and ‘speedily settled the country about 
Kanauj, betook himself in the direction of Agra. When Sher Sh^ 
approached Agra, the Emperor, unable to remain there, fled towards 
LShore. Sher Shah was greatly displeased at this, ... and on his 
arrival at Agra, remained there, for some days himself, but sent 
Khawas Khan and Barmazid Gur in the direction of Lahore, with 
a large Afghan force to pursue the Emperor ... But the Emperor 
and Mirza Kamian quitted Lahore, which was shortly afterwards 
occupied by Sher Shah, who, however, made no halt there. On the 
third march beyond Lahore, he heard that Mirza Kamran had gone 
by way of the Judh hills to Kabul, and that the Emperor Humayun 
was marching along the banks of the Indus to Multan and Bhakkar. 
The King went to Khushab and thence despatched Khawas Khin... 
and the greater part of the army, in pursuit of the Emperor, towards 
Multan. He instructed them not to engage the Emperor, but to 
drive him beyond the borders of the Kingdom, and then to return.’ 

Here we must slightly retrace our steps to recount Humfl- 
yun's last pathetic efforts to win the co- 
clave^ ^Deration of his ungrateful brothers. ‘ At 

the beginning of Rabiu-l aumal all the Cha- 
ghatai SultSns and Amirs were assembled in L^ore; but 
Mirza Muhammad Sultan and his sons, who had come to 
Lahore, fled from thence to Multan. Mirza Hindal and Mirza 
Yadg&r Nasir found it expedient to go towards Bhakkar and 
Thatha, and Mirza Kami&n determined to go to Kabul as soon 
as the party was broken up. 

‘ It was abundantly manifest to the Emperor that there 

feat to treachery, and say that Sher Shah attacked him during an 
armistice, or even after a peace had been signed But Abu-1 Fazl 
asserts, with great justice to Sher Shah, that he delayed Humayun’s 
retreat by amusing him with negotiations, but never professed to sus¬ 
pend his hostility, and was entirely indd^ted to his military skill for 
the success of his stratagem .”—{Hist of India, p. 450 n,). Cf. 
Banerji, op. dt., pp. 248-9. 

1. E. & D,, op. dt, V, p. 206. 
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was no possibility of bringing his brothers and Armn to any 
oonunon agreement, and he was very despondent/ Ferishta 
says, ‘ Hum^yun used every possible argument with his brothers 
to effect a coalition of interests against Sher Sh^ telling them 
that their intestine feud must end in their losing that mighty 
Empire which had cost their father so much pains to acquire; 
that their conduct would involve the house of Timur in one 
common ruin ; and that no remedy existed but to reunite against 
the common enemy, and afterwards to divide the Empire 
amongst themselves. These arguments had no weight with the 
King's brothers, who, blinded by ambition, determined rather 
to lose all than to be content with a part.'^ 

‘ Mirza Haidar B^g after much consultation had been sent 
off with a party who had volunteered for service in Kashmir,^ 
and Khwiaja Kalan Beg was ordered to follow him. When the 
Mirza had reached Naushahar, and Kalan B4g had got as far 
as Sialkot, intelligence reached the Emperor that Sher Shah 
had crossed the river (Biyah) at Sultanpiir, and was only a 
few kas distant. His Majesty then passed over the river of 
Lahore. 

‘Mirza Kamii^, after proving faithless to the oaths and 
compacts which he had made to help in whatever was decided 
upon, now thought it expedient to retire with the Emperor to 
Bahra.® When Khwiaja Kalian B4g heard of this, he marched 
rapidly from Sialkot, and joined the camp of Humayiin. At 
Bahra, Mirz& K^ian and Mlrzg Askari parted from HumSyun, 
and went off accompanied by Khwaja KalSn B^g to Kabul.' 
This was towards the end of October, 1546. 

1. Briggs, II, pp. 86-7. For an analysis of the causes of Huma- 
yun's failure to maintain his sovereignty see Banerji, op. dt., pp. 253-6. 

2. When Mirza Haidar reached Kashmir, he found the people 
fighting against eadi other. A party of them came and waited upon 
him, and through them Kashmir fell into his hands, without striking a 
blow. On the 22nd Rajab, he became ruler of Kfishmir.—E. & D., op. 
cit., V, p. 206. 

3. Abu-1 Fazl says, he sent an envoy to Sher ShSh, intriguing for 
the Punjab.— Akbar-Nama, I, p. 205. 
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III. FIFTEEN YEARS OF EXILE (1540-55) 

‘ Mirza HindSl and Mirzg Yadg^ Nasir still remained 
with Humayun, but after a few stages they 
disagreed. For twenty days they dis¬ 
appeared, but falling into difficulties, they 
(Mice more came back and made their submission. On the banks 
of the river Sind (Indus) a famine arose in the camp, and 
boats to cross the river were not procurable. They wandered 
about from place to place,—^Rohri, Bhakkar, Patar—^and sou^t 
refuge in vain from Shah Husain Arghun, ruler of Thatha, with 
a view to ‘ attempt the recovery of Gujarat.' 

' Grain becoming scarce at Bhakkar, the Emperor marched 
off to Patar, where Mlrza HindSl was staying, for he had heard 
that hCrzg Hindal intended to go to Kandahar. It was here, 
in the camp of Hindil at Patar, that Humayun fell in love 
with Maryam-i Makani Hamida Banu Begam (who soon became 
mother of Akbar), in the summer of 1541. Nizffinu-d din says, 
he ‘ spent several days of happiness and pleasure in the camp 
of Hindal.’ The Emperor forbade Hindal to go to Kandah&r, 
but he did not obey. When Hunuyun was informed of it, he 
was much troubled by the want of uniiMi among his brothers. 

Thai the ccmquest of Thatha was thought of. ‘ When the 
Emperor marched for Thatha, a large body of soldiers parted 
from him, and stayed at Bhakkar. Then he made a vain attempt 
to capture the fort of Shiwan, and retired to Bhakkar. Mlrza 
Y&dsjar Ni^ir proved treacherous and helped the enemy to 
harass Humayun, but HumSyun once more forgave him, and 
spoke not a word of all that had passed.’ But, ‘he once more 
exhibited his animosity to the Emperor, and never again sought 
a reconciliation.’ The men of Hum&yiln’s army, bong in great 
distress, began to desert by ones and twos to MlraS YadgSr 
NBsir, who ‘ in the depths of his infamy, now iM'q>ared to tom 
his arms against Hum&yiln himsdf.’ 

In this extremity he resolved upon marching to Maldeo 
‘ one of the faithful tormndars of HindOstBn, who at that time 
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suipassed all the zanmdars of Hindust&i in power and in the 
number of his forces.* This Maldeo had sent letters to Bhak- 
kar, declaring his loyalty, and offering assistance in effecting 
the subjugation of Hindustan. Hum&yun, accordingly marched 
towards Maldeo*s country by way of Jesalmir. The ruler of 
this latter place, Rai Lxm Karan, ' shamefully lock an unmanly 
course*. He sent a force to attack the small party of the Em¬ 
peror on the march ; but it was defeated and driven back with 
loss. Humayun had a great many men wounded. Then he 
marched with all possible speed, till he reached the country of 
Maldeo, and sent on Atka Khan to Maldeo at Jodhpur, while 
he himself halted for a few days at some distance. 

‘When Maldeo was informed of the Emperor*s weakness 
he was much alarmed, for he knew that he had not sufficient 
forces of his own to withstand Sher Shah. For Sher Shah 
had sent an ambassador to Maldeo, holding out great expecta¬ 
tions ; and the latter, in the extreme of perfidy, had promised 
to make Humayun a prisoner if possible, and to give him over 
into the hands of his enemy. Nagor and its dependencies had 
fallen into the power of Sher Shah, and consequently he was 
afraid lest Sher ShBh should be annoyed, and send a large 
army into his territory against Humayun. But luckily, one 
of the Emperor*s librarians, who at the time of his defeat had 
fled to Maldeo, now wrote to Hum&yun informing him that 
Maldeo was bent upon treachery, and advising him to get out 
of his territory as quickly as possible. So Humflyun marched 
off at once to Amarkot. 

‘ At length, with extreme toil, they reached Amarkot, which 
is 100 kos distant from Thatha. The Rapa of Amarkot was 
kindly disposed, and came out to meet the Emperor, and offered 
his services. The army rested from their hardships some days 
in the dty, and whatsoever the Emperor had in his treasury, 
he distributed among his soldiers. Fortune now for a time 
changed its treatment of the Emperor, by giving him a son, and 
impressing an imperishable mark upon the page of time. The 
child was bom on the 5th Raj^ib, 949 A. H., 15th October, 1542, 
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and the Emperor under spiritual guidance gave to the child the 
name of Jalalu-d din Muhammad Akbar/ 

About July 1543,1 Majesty, seeing that it was not 
advisable to remain longer in this country, determined upon 
going to Kandahar. At this time Bairam Khan, who later 
became famous as Akbar’s guardian, rejoined him; he had 
sought refuge in Gujaitt after Humayiin’s defeat at Kanauj, 
and after some adventures found the way back to his master.^ 
But Humayun’s enemies still dogged his footsteps. Shah Husain 
of Thatha informed Mirzas Askari and Kami&i about his 
movements, and those ungrateful wretches ‘ wrote back desiring 
him to bar his progress and make him prisoner.' Humayun only 
said : “ What is the worth of Kandalm and Kabul that I should 
strive with my faithless brothers ? " 

Leaving the young Prince Akbar, who was only a year 
old, at Kandahar, in the charge of a small party,® HumSyun 
accompanied by Bairam Khsui and a few others, ‘ set off even 
without determining the route.' 

* The hostile proceedings of his brothers made these parts no 
safe place for His Majesty ; so he proceeded 
In Persia. onwards towards Khorasan and Iraq. 

Upon entering Sistan, Ahmad Sult^ Shamlu, governor of 
that province under Shi^ Tahmiasp, received him with great 
kindness. Thence, he proceeded to Herat, ‘because he had 
heard great praise of the city,' and was equally well received. 
‘He received all that he could require, and lacked nothing until 
the time of his meeting Shah Tahmasp. All the palaces and 

1. “Three years had elapsed since his first arrival in Sind, of 
which 18 months had been occupied in his negotiations and military 
attempts in that country ; 6 months were ^nt in his journeys to the 
eastward of the Indus, and a year in his residence at Jun (a branch 
of the Indus, half way between Thatha and Amarkot) and his journey 
to KandahSr."—(Elphinstone, op. cit., p. 455.) 

2. Erskine, op. cit, pp. 25^59; E. & D., op. cit, V, p. 215. 

3. Adcari carried off the Prince ‘ and gave him into the charge of 
Sultin Begam, his own wife, who treated him with great tenderness 
(during the year, 1544). Ibid., p. 216. 
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gardens of Herat are beautiful to see, and His Majesty visited 
them, after which he took his departure for Meshed and Tus/ 

Under the orders of the Shah, every governor on the route 
supplied him with all things he required. At length he reached 
Pulak Suiiik and had an interview with Shah TahmSsp, who 
entertained him and showed every honour and distinction, 
worthy of both host and guest. He obtained from the Shah a 
force of 14,000 men, with whom he marched towards Kanda¬ 
har. In return Humayun promised to establish the Shia faith 
in his dominions, when he reacquired them, and to hand over 
Kandahar to the Persians.^ 

At this time, Kamian was in possession of Kabul, Hindal of 
Ghazni, and Askari of Kandahar. Kamian 
taken Badakhshan, or South Bac- 
tria, from Suleiman Mirza who had been 
placed there by Babur ; North Bactria, including Balkh, was in 
the hands of the Uzbegs. Sher ShSh was still alive, and there¬ 
fore there was little to be hoped from an invasion of Hindustan.* 

(i) ‘When they reached the fort of Garmsir, they took 

1. Shah Tahirasp was the son of Shah Ismael who had rendered 
assistance to Babur on very amilar terms. Shah Ismael had esta¬ 
blished the Shia faith as the religion of Persia, and Tahmasp too was 
an equally ardent apostle of the sect. When Humayun diowed some 
disinclination to accept the terms, Shah Tahmasp appears to have sent 
him a large supply of fuel, with the message that it should serve as 
his funeral pyre if he failed to become a Shia. Humayun was also 
I^esented with three papers, any one of which he was a^ed to 
sign. The qazt who brought these to him said that it was his duty 
as well as interest to comply with the demand, which he had no 
means of effectually resisting. 

“ The memoir-writer does not mention, and may not have known 
the extents of the papers; but it seems clear that they must have 
mntained a profession of the Shia religion, and a promise to introduce 
it into India, as well as, an engagement to cede the frontier province 
or kingdom of Kandahar.... That HumSyun himself professed to 
have been converted appears from a pilgrimage which he made to 
the tomb of Shaikh Safi at Ardebil, a mark of respect not very con- 
fflstent with the diaracter of a professed Sunni.”—^Elphinstone, op. 
Qt., pp. 463-5; see also Erskine, op, dt., p. 298. 

2. Elphinstone, loc. dt., p. 466. 
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pOGsesfiion of the Garmsir territories. On arriving at KaiKla> 
h&r, a large body of men sallied out of the fort, and made what 
reastance they could, but were defeated. The siege of Kandahar 
went on for three months.’ 

Bairam Khan was sent to Kabul on an embassy to Kamran 
Mirzia. There he had interviews with KSmiSn, Hindal, and 
others. K^rSn sent his envoy ‘to settle terms of peace if pos¬ 
sible’. But MIrza Askari was still intent upon fitting and 
holding out. 

The Persian forces were tired at the long duration of the 
siege of Kandahar, and had even thoughts of returning. But 
when many of the great Begs rallied round the Emperor, AskaiS 
lost heart and proposed to surrender. ‘The Emperor in his 
great kindness granted him terms.’ 

‘ If had been agreed with the Persians that as soon as 
KandahSr was taken it should be given up to them, and bow 
the Emperor gave them possession of it, although he possessed 
no other territory .., Mirzia Askari having found an oppor¬ 
tunity, made his escape; but a party being sent in pursuit, he 
was caught and brought back. His Majesty then placed him 
in confinement. The chiefs of the Chaghatai tribes now met 
in council, and resolved that under the necessities of the case, 
the fort of Kandahar must be taken from'the Persians, and 
should be given up to them again after the reconquest of Kabul 
and BadakhshILn. 

‘ They entered the fort, and the Persians were overpowered. 
Humayun mounted his horse and went into the city .... The 
Chaghatais to their great satisfaction thus obtained possession 
of Kandahari (September, 1545). 

“ The cession of KandahSr to the Persians was the price 
of the assistance of the Siah,” observes Elphinstone, “and by 
availing himsdif of that assistance,.. .he ratified the engagement 
anew; and his infracticm of it, especially with the concomitant 
circumstances, must leave him under the stigma of treachery.”^ 


1. Elphinstone, op^ cit., p. 468. 
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(ii) After this, HumSyun marched to effect the conquest 
of Kabul; and left Bairam Khan in charge of KandahSr. 

‘Mirzia Yadg&r Nasir and Mirza Hindal, having devised 
a scheme together, deserted KamiM. After being much har¬ 
assed by the Hazlira tribes on their journey, they joined the 
Emperor and proceeded with him to KSbuL.. MIrzIL Kamran 
who had a well-equipped army, marched out with the inten¬ 
tion of fighting; but every night parties of men deserted his 
army and joined Humlayun. Mirza KamrSn, being alarmed, 
sent a party of Sheikhs to wait upon the Emperor and ask 
forgiveness. The Emperor agreed to pardon him, on condition 
of his coming in and making his submission. K&mran did not 
agree to this, but fled and shut himself up in the citadel of 
Kabul. All his forces came over to the side of the Emperor. 
On the same night Kamr^ fled to Ghazni. The Emperor sent 
Mirz5 Hindal in pursuit. 

* The Emperor then entered Kabul (15th November, 1545), 
and at night the citizens in the extreme of joy, illuminated the 
whole city with lamps. On his entering the palace. Her High¬ 
ness the Begam brought the young Prince Jalalu-d din Muham¬ 
mad Akbar to his father's presence. This sight lighted up the 
heart of the Emperor with joy, and he offered up his thanks¬ 
givings for the reunion. The victory was accomplished on the 
10th Ramzan, 953 A. H., when the Prince was 4 years, 2 
months, and 5 days old. The remainder of that year the 
Emperor spent in enjoyment at Kabul.' 

(iii) In the following year, Humayun marched to Badakh- 
sl^n, for Mirza Suleiman had disregarded the summons to 
come in and make his submission. Mirzg SuleimSn was defeat¬ 
ed and put to flight. 

When Humayun was away in Badakhshan, Kamiian, by a 
surprise attack, took possession of KSbul and Ghazni. Hearing 
of this, the Emperor turned towards Kabul, having put Sulei¬ 
man again in charge of Badakhsh&n and Kunduz. KSmrSn 
had taken poeseesion of Prince Akbar, and in the fight that 
ensued, he made good use of this possession. * With dastardly 
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feeling,' writes our historian, 'he ordered that His Highness the 
young Prince Akbar should be exposed upon the battlements, 
in the place where the balls and shot of the guns and muskets 
fell thickest. But M^am Anka took the child in her bosom, 
put herself forward, and held him towards the enemy (i.e., the 
garrison) and God Almighty preserved him.'^ KSmran's spirit 
fell, and, frami all parts and quarters men came in to render 
assistance to the Emperor. Reinforcements came from Badakh- 
sh^ and Kandahar. 

AUrza Kami^ now sued for peace, and the Emperor grant¬ 
ed it, upon condition of his personal submission. But he was 
afraid to do this, and sought to make his escape. After some 
scrapes and adventures he sought refuge in Badakhshan. In 
vain he tried to get help from the Uzbegs, and when he failed 
in this, being very much downcast, affected repentance and ex¬ 
pressed his desire to go to Mecca. The Emperor once more 
pardoned him (April, 1547). 'When they met, he displayed 
the greatest kindness to Kamilan, who again received the en¬ 
signs of sovereignty. Three days they remained in the same 
place, and feasts and rejoicings went on. After some days, he 
gave the country of Kolab as an ikta to Kamr&i. 

(iv) In June 1548, Humayun left Kabul, with the inten¬ 
tion of proceeding against Balkh, and summoned KamrSn and 
Askari, Though Hindal joined him, KitorSn and Askaii once 
more showed hostility, and did not come to pay their 
homage.... 

' In consequence of KSmian's defection, a council of war 
was held to ccwisider whether he might not make an attempt 
upon Kabul while the Emperor was engaged in Balkh. HumS- 
yun declared his opinion that as the invasion of Balkh had 

1. Abu-1 Fazl relates in the Akbar-Nama that the Prince was 
actually exposed. But Biyazld, who was present, though he minutely 
describes other atrocities in his Memoirs, ^s not mention this; while 
Jauhar in his private Memoirs of HumayOn, states that he only 
threatened to expose him, on whidi Humayun, ordered the firing to 
cease.—Malleson, op. dt., p. 56 n. 
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been undertaken, it should be prosecuted in full confidence; 
80 the inarch was continued. But many of the men were dis¬ 
couraged by Kamifin’s remaining absent.... The expedition 
proved a failure' (1549-50). 

Huma)^ reached Kabul in safety and remained there for 
the rest of the year. Kamian once again captured Kabul. 
Hindfil remained with the Emperor, and Askari fell into his 
hands. Ultimately, Askari died ‘in the country of Rum* be¬ 
tween Damascus and Mecca, in 1558.^ 

had married a daughter of Shah Husain Arghun 
of Sindh. When Humfiyun dislodged him again, he sought help 
from his father-in-law, and made a fresh attempt on Kabul. 
In the course of this fight Hindfil met his death—19 Nov., 
1551.2 Finally, Kiamrfin sought refuge with Sult^ Salim 
Sh^ Sur in Hindustan; but disgusted with the treatment he 
received there, he fled to the hills of Sifilkot. Here he fell 
into the hands of Sultan Ahmad Gakkar, who sent him as a 
captive to Humayun. ‘ The Emperor in his natural humanity 
was ready to overlook the offences of Kamran, but the officers 
and chiefs of the Chaghatai clans, who had suffered many 
things owing to Kamran's hostility, having agreed together, 
went to Humayun, and stated that the security of the Chagha¬ 
tai clans and people depended on the destruction of Kfimifin 
Mirza, for they had repeatedly experienced the effects of his 
hostility. Humajrun had no escape but by owisenting that he 
shouldl be blinded.'® 

1. Tabakat-i Akbari ; E. & D., op. cit, V, p. 234. Malleson says 
that he was exiled to Mecca in 1551, where he died in 1559.— (Akbor, 
p. 59.) 

2. E. & D., op. dt., V, p. 234 ; Ferishta, Briggs, II, p. 169. * Out 
of affection to the memory of Hindal Mir^, who had expiated for his 
former disobedience by his blood, he gave the daughter of that prince, 
R^ia SultSna, to his son Akbar in marriage. He conferred on them, 
at the same time all the wealth of Hindal, and aj^inted Akbar to the 
command of his unde's troops, and to the Government of Cbazoa* 

3. Cf. Ferishta, Briggs, II, p. 170. 

M. 8 
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Ali Dost Barbegi, Saiyid Muhammad Bikna, and GhulSm 
Ali Shash-mgasht (the six-fingered) deprived Mirzfi Ktoulan 
of his sight with a lancet.^ Afterwards, the miserable prince 
obtained permission to go to Mecca, and ‘ being furnished with 
all that he could require for the journey, he set out’. He 
died in the holy city four years later, on 5th Oct., 1557.’* 

IV. RESTORATION AND DEATH (1555-56) 

‘ After a time the intelligence came from India of the death 
of (Sultan) Salim Khan (Sur), and of the dissensions among 
the AfghSns.* In November 1554, the Emperor begun his march. 

1. Jauhar gives all the painful details of the operation :— 

' Early in the mooming the King marched towards Hindustan, 
but before his departure, determined that the prince should be 
blinded, and gave orders accordingly; but the attendants on the 
prince disputed among themselves who was to perform the cruel 

act.Ghulam Ali represented to Kamran, in a respectful and 

condoling manner, that he had received positive orders to blind 
him. The prince replied, “ I would rather that you would at once 
kill me Ghul&m Ali said, We dare not exceed our orders ”, 
He then twisted a hand-kerchief as a ball for thrusting into the 
mouth, and he with the farash, seizing the prince by the hands, 
pulled him out of the tent, laid him down, and thrust a lancet into 
his eyes (such was the will of God !)4 This they repeated at least 
fifty times; but he bore the torture in a manly manner, and did not 
utter a single groan, except when one of the men who was sitting 
on his knees pressed him. He then said, “ Why do you sit on my 
knees ? What is the use of adding to my pain ? ” This W 2 is all he 
said, and he acted with great courage, till they squeezed some lemon 
juice and salt into the sockets of his eyes. He could not forbear, 
and called out, “O Lord, O Lord, my God, whatever sins I may 
have committed have been amply puni^ed in this world; have com¬ 
passion on me in the next”.The author of these pages (Jauhar), 

seeing the prince in such pain and distress, could no longer remain 
with him I therefore went to my own tent, and sat down in a 
melancholy moocL'-*-E. & D., op. dt., V, pp. 14^49. 

2. Ibict» p. 235. 

3. At the death of Salim Shah, the Sur Empire broke up into 
several parts: Sikandar Sur, to whose share the Punjab had fallen, 
had dnce attacked IbiShlm the usurper of Delhi and Agra and had 
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When the army encamped at Peshawar, Bairam Khan, accord¬ 
ing to orders, came up from Kandahfir, and the royal standards 
passed the river Indus on the last day of that year. The 
governor of New Rohtas, although that fort had been strength¬ 
ened, made no resistance, and fled_Humiayun continued his 

march towards Lahore, and when the Afghans of that city be¬ 
came aware of the near advance of his army, they took to 
flight. He entered Lahore without opposition (24th February, 
1555), and then sent on the nobles in command oif the advance 
to Jalandhar and Sirhind. The districts of the Punjab, Sirhind 
and Hissar, all came without a struggle into the hands of the 
Chaghatai forces. A body of Afghans, assembled at Mpfilpflr, 
were defeated, and their baggage and their wives and families 
became the prey of the victors. 

‘ Sikandar Afghi^, who hdd possession of Delhi, sent 30,000 
men under Tatar Khan and Haibat Khan to attack the advance 


forces in Sirhind. The Chaghatai forces concentrated at Jalan¬ 
dhar and for all the numbers of the enemy and their own pau¬ 
city, they were ready to fight. They advanced and crossed 
the Sutlej.... As the sun went down a great battle began. 

‘The Afghans began the battle with their archers, but as it 
r Tv>r getting dark, the arrows took little effect 

^Mttle of Mach- ^ Mughals, but the Afghans being greatly 
annoyed by the fire (ataski) threw themselves 
into a neighbouring village. As most of the houses in the villages 
of Hindustan are thatched, a fire broke out, and lighting up the 
field of battle, the (Mughal) ardiers came out and pUed their 
weapons heartily by the light of the burning village. The enemy 
in the glare of the fire, presented a fine mark for their shafts, and 
being unable to endure longer, took to flight. 

' A great victory was gained, and elephants and mudi spml fell 
into the hands of the victors. When the news of the victory reached 
Lahore, the Emperor was greatly deligjited, and showed great 
honour to his generals. All the Pmi^b, Siihind, and Hisa&r-FirSza 
were now in his possession, and soma of the dependencies of Delhi 
also were in the hands of the Mug^ala 


driven him from his territories; while Adil Shah, the real soverdgn, 
was carrying on operations against both.—Elphinstone, op. dt, p. 472. 
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‘ On hearing of this defeat, (SultSn) Sikandar Afghan marched 
forth to take his revenge, with 80,000 horsemen and elej^iants and 
artillery. He marched to Sirhind and there he entrendied and fortified 
his camp. The Chaghatai generals strengthened the fortifications of 
Sirfiind and making a good show of resistance, they wrote letters to 
Humayun for reinforcements. Thereupon he sent Prince Akbar to 
wards Sirhind, and as he approadied, the generals came out to meet 
him. The forces were drawn out in array with the greatest show 
against the enemy, who were four times more numerous than the 
Mughals. 

* For some days the daring spirits in both armies diallenged each 
other to combat and displayed their valour, 
Battle of Sirhind till at length the vanguard of Prince Akbar 
was drawn up for battle. A second division 
under Bairam Khan (Khdn-Khdnan) on the one side, and on the 

other a third division under Iskandar Kh^.attacked the enemy. 

In the engagement of all the nobles exhibited dauntless courage and 
the most determined resolution. The Afghans, 100,000 in number, 
were defeated, being inferior in courage, and (Sultan) Sikandar fled. 

'The victors pursued the enemy and put many of them to 
death; and having secured an enormous booty, returned triumph¬ 
ant to wait upon the Emperor and congratulate him. Under his 
orders a despatch of the victory was drawn, in which the honour 
of the victory was ascribed to Prince Akbar and this was circulated 
in all directions.' 

‘ This victory' says Farishta, ‘ decided the fate of the 
Empire; and the kingdom of Delhi fell forever from the hands 
of the Afghans'^ 

Sikandar Khan Uzbeg was then sent on to Delhi, and the 
royal camp was moved to Samana. A body of Afghans in 
Delhi made their escape in hot haste, and Sikandar Uzbeg 
entered and occupied the city. Mir Abul Ma'ali was sent to 
Lahore to keep in check (Sultan) Sikandar, who had fled into 
the Siwalik mountains. ‘ In the month of Ramzan (23rd July 
1555) the Emperor entered Delhi, and once more the khutbd 
was read, and the coins were stamped with his name in the 
territories of Hindustan. The chiefs who had taken part in 
the campaign were most liberally rewarded, and each one was 


1. Briggs, II, p. 176. 
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made the ruler of a province. The remainder of this year 
was spent in ease and enjoyment’ 

‘But now, the most extraordinary event occurred. On 
the 8th Rabi-ul awwal, at sunset, the Em- 
Death of Humfi- peror ascended to the top of the library, 
and there stood for a short time. As he 
was descending the muazzin cried aloud the summons to prayer, 
and he reverently sat down on the second step. When he was 
getting up again, his foot slipped, and he fell from the stairs to 
the ground. The people in attendance were greatly shocked, 
and the Emperor was taken up senseless, and carried into the 
palace. After a short time he rallied and spake. The Court 
physicians exerted all their powers but in vain. Next day 
he grew worse, and his case was beyond medical help. Sheikh 
Juli was sent to the Punjab to summon Prince Akbar. On 
the 15th RabUul awwal, 963 A. H. (24th January, 1556), at 
the setting of the sun, he left this world for paradise. The 
date of his death is given in the line : “ Humdyun bSdshak 

az bam uftad'* ’ 

By a strange presentiment as it were, sometime before 
his death, HumSyun used to repeat with deep emotion, and 
tears gushing from his eyes, the following mystical verses, 
which he had heard from a supernatural voiced :— 

“ 0 Lord, of Thine infinite goodness make me Thine 
own; 

Make me a partner of the knowledge of Thy attri¬ 
butes ; 

I am broken-hearted from the cares and sorrows of 
life; 

0 call to Thee Thy poor madman (lover), 

0 grant me my release!"^ 

1. ‘ I lately rose,' writes Hun^yun, ‘ after tnidnight to say the 
stated prayers, and afterwards retired again to rest; when just 
before dawn, as I was lying, my eyes shut but my heart awake, I 
heard a supematur^ voice clearly repeat these verses.’—(Erskine, 
op- dt., p. 535.) 
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CHARACTER AND ACHIEVEMENTS 
Nizamu-d din Ahmad, whose narrative we have mainly 
followed for the life of Humayun, conclud- 
C^temporary es his account of him with the following 
imatcs. estimate of Humayun’s character : * He 

reigned for more than 25 years^ and he was 51 years of age.^ 
His angdic character was adorned with every manly virtue, 
and in courage and heroism he excelled all the princes of 
his time. All the wealth of Hindustan would not have sufficed 
to maintain his generosity. In the sciences of astrology and 
mathematics he was unrivalled. He made good verses, and 
all the learned and great and good of the time were admit¬ 
ted to his society and passed the night in his company. Great 
decorum was observed in his receptions, and all learned dis¬ 
cussions were conducted in the most orderly manner. The 
light of favour shone upon men of ability and worth, during 
his reign. Such was his demency that he repeatedly pardoned 
the crimes of Mirz& Kami^ and the Chaghatai nobles, when 
they were taken prisoner and were in his power. He was parti¬ 
cular about his ablutions {wazu), and never allowed the name 
of God to pass from his tongue until he had performed them. 
One day he called Mir Abu-1 Hai, the sadar or Chief Judge, 
by the name of Abdal. But when he had gone through his 
ablutions he apologised, and said, that as Hai was a name of 
the Almighty he was unable to use that name before perform¬ 
ing purification. Every apparent and conceivable virtue was 
manifest in him. May God have mercy on him ! (Nizfimu-d din 
Ahmad, Tabakdtd Akban; E. & D., op. cit., V, p. 240.) 

Among the contemporary estimates of Humayun, that of 
his unde Mirza Haidar will be always considered the most 
valuable for its intimacy as well as truthfulness. For, ‘No 

1. Humayun was 48 and not 51 years of age at the time of 
his death. ''Although more than 25 years had elapsed since the 
death of Kbtir, in 1530, the effective reign of HumSyun, including 
both his first and second periods of rule, had subsisted for only 
about ten years."—(Smith, 0, H., p. 327.) 
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cne of my brothers or Sultglns of the time, who had been in 
the Emperor’s service,’ he writes, ‘had ever been honoured 
in sudi a way as I, Muhammad Haidar Kurkan, was, who being 
the approved friend of such a Prince as the Emperor, was 
not only called “ brother ” but was chosen as “ dost 

‘Humayun PSdsh&h was the eldest, greatest and most 
renowned of Babur’s sons. I have seen few persons possessed 
of so much natural talent and excdlence as he; but in conse¬ 
quence of frequent intercourse with the sensual and profligate 
men who served him, he had contracted some bad habits; 
among these was his addiction to opium. All the evils that 
have been set down to the Emperor, and become the common 
talk of the people, are attributable to this vica Nevertheless 
he was endowed with excellent qualities, being brave in battle, 
gay in feast, and very generous. In short, he was a dignified 
stately sovereign, who observed much state and pomp. When I 
entered his service at Agra, it was after his defeats, and 
people said that, compared with what had been, there was 
nothing left of his pomp and magnificence. Yet, when his 
army was arrayed for the Ganges campaign (in which the 
whde direction devolved on me), there were still 17,000 menials 
in his retinue, from which circumstance an estimate may be 
formed of the rest of his establishment.' (Lane-Poole, M^d, 
India from Contem. Sources, p. 50.) 

Ferishta says, ‘ Hum&yun was of elegant stature, and of a 
bronze complexion. The mildness and benevolence of Hmna- 
yun’s character were excessive, if there can be excess in such 
noble qualities. He was a prince of great intrepidity, and pos¬ 
sessed the virtues of charity and munificence in a very high 
degree. He was skilled in the science of geopraphy, and de¬ 
lighted in the company of learned men. He was r^lar in his 
devotions and ablutions and never pronounced the name of 
God without having performed the latter ceremony.’ (Briggs, 
11, p. 178.) “Humfiyun was a prince as remarkable for his 
wit as for the urbanity of his manners; and for the most part 
disposed to spend his time in social intercourse and pleasure. 
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He devoted himself, however, to the sciences of astronomy and 
geography; and not only wrote dissertations on the nature of 
the elements, but had terrestrial and celestial globes constructed 
for his use.” (Ibid., pp. 70-71). 

” Like B§bur his education and tastes were entirely Persian, 
....but while TTmur and Babur were 
Modem strong individualists and men of action, 
never allowing themselves to be turned 
from any set purpose, either from the preaching of a tnulla 
or the prognostications of a sooth-sayer, Humayun was but a 
weak dilettante who sought the advice of the court 
astrologers in all state affairs.^_In spite of these precau¬ 

tions the stars in their courses fought against Humayun... 
His shallowness and defects of character were covered by the 
saving grace of cheerfulness. Like most of the great Mughals, 
he was for his intimate friends a prince of good fellows. He was 
never wanting in personal courage, but the restoration of the 
Mughal dynasty was more due to the steadfast loyalty of his 
comrades and to the weakness of Sher Shiah's descendants, than 
to his own military capacity. The contrast between Sher ShSh 
and Humayun could not be better illustrated than it is in the 
two great monuments which perpetuate their memory. Huma- 
yun's mausoleum at Delhi portrays in its polished el^ance the 
facile chermeur and rather superficial dilettante of the Persian 
school, whose best title to fame is that he was the father of 
Akl^tar; Sher Ship's at Sahseram, the stem strong man, ^otist 

1. ‘He caused seven halls of audience to be built, in which he 
received persons according to their rank. The first called the Palace 
oj the Moon, was set apart for ambassadors, messengers and travel¬ 
lers. In the second, called the Palace oj Venus, civil officers and 
persons of that description, were received; and there were five other 
palaces for the remaining five planets. In each of these buildings he 
gave public audience, according to the planet of the day. The furni¬ 
ture and paintings of eadi, as also the dresses of the house-hold 
attendants, bore some symbol emblematic of the planet. In each of 
these palaces he transacted buaness for one day in the wedc.'— 
Feriahta; Briggs, II, p. 71. 
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and empire-builder who trampled all his enemies under foot, 
and ruled Hindust^ with a rod of iron/ (E. B. Havell, Arym 
Rule in India, pp. 428-9, 448-9) 

“ Though not deficient in intdligence, he had little energy ; 
and though free from vices and violent passions, he was no less 
devoid of principles and affections. By nature he was more 
inclined to ease than ambition ; yet as he had been brought up 
under Babur, and accustomed to bodily and mental exertion, 
he never was wanting to the exigencies of his situation, or quite 
lost the advantages of his birth and pretentions, though he 
never turned them to the best account.. .He was not naturally 
either cunning or cruel; and if he had been a limited monarch 
in Europe, he would most likely not have been more treacherous 
or bloody than Charles II.’* (Elphinstone, History of India, 
pp. 451, 471) 

His character attracts but never dominates. In private 
life he might have been a deli^tful companion and a staunch 
friend ; his virtues were Christian, and his whole life was that 
of a gentleman. But as a king he was a failure. His name 
means ‘ fortunate,’ and never was an unlucky sovereign more mis¬ 
called. . .His end was of a piece with his character. If there 
was a possibility of falling, Humayun was not the man to miss 
it. He tumbled through life, and he tumbled out of it.” (Lane- 
POole, Mediaeval India, pp. 219, 237). 

” Humayun, although a cultivated gentleman, not lacking 
in ability, was deficient in the energetic promptitude of his 
versatile father. His addiction to opium probably explains his 
failures to a considerable extent.” (Smith, Oxford History of 
India, pp. 325-6) 

” Brave, genial, witty, a charming companion, highly edu¬ 
cated, generous, and merciful, Humayun was even less quali¬ 
fied than his father to found a dynasty on principles whidb 
should endure. Allied to his many virtues were many compromis¬ 
ing defects. He was volatile, thou^tless, and unsteady. He 
was swayed by no strong sense of duty. His generosity was 
apt to degenerate into prodigality; his attachments into weak- 
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ness. He was unable to concentrate his energies for a time in 
any serious direction, whilst for comprehensive l^slation he 
had neither the genius nor the inclination. He was thus ani- 
nently unfitted to consolidate the conquest his father had be¬ 
queathed to him.”—(Malleson, Akbar, p. 50). 

“The real character of Humfiyun may be better gleaned 
from the events of his re^ than from the representations of 
his historians... .He was a man of great quidmess of parts, 
but volatile, thoughtless and unsteady. Personally of disting¬ 
uished bravery, he was occasicmally successful in war, without 
possessing the higher talents of a general. In the earlier part 
of his reign, seconded by the veteran officers and well-trained 
army which his father had left him, he over-ran, first the 
kingdoms of MalwS and Gujarat, and next those of Bihar and 
Bengal, very important and glorious acquisitions; but destitute 
of those powers of combination which are necessary for con¬ 
solidating and retaining a conquest, as bravery and a well- 
disciplined army are for making it, he was compiled to 
abandon them all; and the greater part of his reign presented 
a series of reverses, rebdlions, and anarchy,—the fruit of his 
lacIT of political firmness and determination. 

“ His disposition was naturally generous, ifriendly and af¬ 
fectionate ; his manners polite, frank, and winning. He seems 
to have been considerate to his servants, and pedlar in his 

intercourse with the lower classes_but down to the day of 

his death he was the prey of his flatterers and favourites. From 
his father he inherited the fondness for literature and the arts, 
and he ddighted in the society of literary and srienfific men. 
He was not only an admirer of poetry, but himself a writer 
of verses. He is also said to have made considerable progress 
in mathematics and astronomy. He liberally patronised sudi 
as were eminent in these sciences, and promoted seve¬ 
ral of them to offices of trust. At the time of his death, he 
was about to construct an observatory, and had odlected the 
necessary instruments for that purpose. A floating palace, 
several stories in hei^t, with a garden and a bazar or 
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which is constructed at Agra, on ships linked tog^her and 
connected by platforms, and floated down the Jumna, has been 
celebrated ; this and several other of his contrivances evinced 
his fondness for the mechanical arts... .But though Humayun 
was brave and good tempered, liberal and fond of learning, 
his virtues all bordered on neighbouring defects, and produced 
little fruit. There seems to have been a frivolity in his m'md 
that neutralised his good qualities; and a fatality seemed to 
attend on his merits.—(Erskine, History of India, II, pp. 530- 
31, 534-35. 

HUMAYON^S PLAN FOR THE GOVERNMENT 
OF THE EMPIRE 

‘ From the time when Humayun arrived in Delhi, he devot¬ 
ed himself to a general superintendence of the affairs of his kingdom, 
and to watching the progress of his armies which he had sent in 
various directions to reduce different provinces. He saw clearly that 
there were great defects in the system of government of the Empire, 
and set himself to devising means of improving it. The plan which 
he projected was to separate the Empire into several great divi¬ 
sions., eadi of them to have a local capital, and a board of admini¬ 
stration for directing local affairs. Delhi, Agra, Kanauj, Jaunpur, 
Miandu, and Lahore were among the capitals fixed upon. To each 
of them was to be assigned a considerable military force, under an 
able general, so as to render it independent of assistance from the 
others; while the Emperor was to give unity to the whole, by visit¬ 
ing them in turn with an army of about 12,000 horse, which were 
to be under his own immediate command, and at all times ready 
to move in any direction. This plan, however, he never had time, 
had he even possessed sufficient steadiness, to carry into execution.’ 
—Erskine, op. dt, II, pp. 526-27. 

The dilettante character of Humayun’s regime is perhaps best 
illustrated in the following extracts from the writings of Khwandamir 
who died in Humayun’s service during the Gujarat campaign :— 

‘When the auspidous throne was filled by this dignified and 
brave monarch, all the officers of the State 
C^ssificat^ inhabitants of the kingdom were divided 

o e pec^le. classes. The brothers and relations 

of the King, the nobles and ministers, as well as the military men 

1. Also read S. M. Jaffar, op dt., pp. 41-49. 
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were called AhUi Daulat (Qflkers of the State), because it is evident 
that according to the words, '‘There can be no dominion without 
men'", no degree of wealth and prosperity can be attained without 
the assistance of this class of brave and courageous people; and no 
one can obtain the throne and power without the aid of warriors 
and heroes. 

' Kings with the assistance of their army, 

Place their feet upon the throne of empires. 

He alone can obtain wealth and rank 

Who is assisted by his army.' 

' The holy persons, the great mushaikhs (religious men), the res¬ 
pectable saiyids, the literati, the law-officers, the scientific persons, 
poets, besides other great and respectable men, formed the second 
class, and were denominated Ahl4 Sa*adat (good men), because, to 
observe honour and regard these people, and to associate with sudi 
men, secures eternal prosperity, and enables men to rise to high 
dignities and ranks. 

‘ Virtue is the gift of God : 

It is not in the power of the mighty man to obtain it. 

If you wi^ to obtain fortune, 

You must associate with virtuous men.' 

'Those who possessed beauty and elegance, those who were 
young and most lovely, and also clever musicians, and sweet angers, 
composed the third class, and the appellation of Ahl-i-Murdd (people 
of pleasure) was conferred on them, because most people take de¬ 
light in the company of such young-looking men, of rosy cheeks and 
sweet voices, and are pleased by hearing their songs, and the pleas¬ 
ing sounds of the musical instruments, such as the harp, the sadcbut 
and the lute. 


'The hope of the heart of fevers 
Is never realised but when they meet persons whose 
cheeks are rosy. 

He who is fond of hearing songs and muac 
Has the gates of happjiness opened for himself.' 

'The ranks of all the people composing the three classes were 
divided into twelve orders or arrows, and 
Gradations of every one received a grade and rank suitable 
to himself. Arrows of different standards of 
gold were distributed, by means of which the distinction of ranks 
and stations among servants of the throne was marked. The twelfth 
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arrow, which was made of the purest gold, was put in the au^idous 
quiver of the King and nobody could dare to touch it. The eleventh 
arrow belonged to His Majest/s relations and brethren, and all the 
Suites who were in the Government employ. Tenth, to the great 
mushaikhs, saiyids, and the learned and religious men. Ninth, to 
the great noblea Eighth, to the courtiers and some of the King’s 
personal attendants. Seventh, to the attendants in general. Sixth, to 
the harems and to the well-behaved female attendants. Fifth to young 
maid-servants. Fourth, to the treasurers and stewards. Third, to 
the soldiers. Second, to the menial servants. First, to the palace 
guards, camel-drivers, and the like. Each of these arrows or orders 
had three grades: the highest, the middle, and the lowest. 

‘ Another of the arrangements of this King was, that he divided 
all the affairs of Government into four Ete- 
Government De- partments, after the number of the four ele- 
partmen s. ments, viz., Atashl, Hawdt, Ain, and Khaki; 

and for the conduct of the business of these Departments he ap¬ 
pointed four ministers. The Department to which belonged tUe 
artillery and the making of arms, weapons of war, and various sorts 
of engines and other such things in which assistance was taken of 
fire, was called Atashl; and the superintendence of this Department 
was placed under Khwaja Amidu-1 Mulk, and the fire of his care 
inflamed the ovens of the hearts of those who were employed on 
those works. The duties connected with the ward-robe, kitchen, 
stable, and other great and important offices belonged to the Hawdi 
Department, and the care of them was entrusted to Khwaja Lutf- 
ulla. The Sharbat-khama, Suji-khdm, the digging of canals, and all the 
works which related to water and rivers, were comprised in the Abi 
Department, and its superintendent was Khwaja Hasan. Agriculture, 
erection of buildings, resumption of Khalisa lands, and some house¬ 
hold affairs fonned a Department which was called Khaki, and this 
was placed imder the management of Khwaja Jalau-d din MIrza 
Beg. The supervision of all the four Departments was entrusted 
to the best of nobles, the most learned man, Amir Wais Muhammad. 

‘According to this clasafication, the wise King also divided 
the days of the week, and appointed one day 
of ^ classes. Thus, Saturdays 

and Thursdays were fixed for pious men, and 
visits were received on these days from literary and religious persons. 
On these two days the tree of hope of this estimable body of the people 
produced the fruit of prosperity by their obtaining audience in the 
j paradise-resembling Court The reason why these two days were 
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appointed for this class was that Saturday is ascribed to Saturn, 
who is the protector of good and religious men and persons of old 
re^>ectable families; and Thursday is appropriated to Jupiter, who 
is the preserver of the scdyids, the learned men, and the strict fol¬ 
lowers of the Muhammadan law. Sundays and Tuesdays were fixed 
for the State officers; and all the Government business and duties 
connected with the management of the country were discharged on 
these days. The King, destroyer of enemies, sat in the public 
Court, and consequently all the nobles and plebiens were able to 
obtain the honour of seeing him. The advantage in appointing these 
two days for opening the Court, and attending to the State affairs 
was, that Sunday belongs to the Sun, to whom according to the 
will of God, is attached the fates of all rulers and kings; and Tues¬ 
day is the day of Mars, who is the patron of warriors and brave 
men. Hence, it is evident that to adorn the throne of sovereignty 
in the public Court-Hall by his royal sesaons on these two days, 
and to devote himself to the discharge of the government duties, 
was very proper. 

* Amongst the other customs which were introduced by this 
just and generous King and were observed on the days of the ses¬ 
sions, one was, that when he adorned the throne of sovereignty by 
sitting on it, drums were beaten, to inform the people, who, im¬ 
mediately on hearing of their noise, came to see him ; and when he left 
the Court, the gunners fired guns to let the people know that they 
might retire. Also on those days the keeper of the ward-robe used 
to bring some suits of fine apparel, and the treasurer some purses of 
money, and they placed them in the Court, in order that rewards 
and robes might be given to any one from them, and no delay should 
take place. And also that several people who resembled Bahram, 
having put on coats of mail, and taken blood-drinking swords in 
their hands, stood before the throne to seize and puni^ those who 
might be proved guilty. Mondays and Wednesdays were allotted 
for pleasure parties, and on these days, some of the old compaiuons 
and chosen friends were convened, and a band of musicians and 
singers was called, and they were all satisfied in their wishes. The 
cause of appointing these days for this purpose was, that Monday 
is the day of the Moon, and Wednesday of Mercury; and it was 
therefore reasonable that on these days he ^ould keep oompany 
with young men beautiful as the Moon, and hear sweet songs and 
delightful muac. On Fridays, as the name junta indicates, he called 
together all the assemblies, and sat with them as long as he found 
leisure from his other duties.’ 

(Humayun-N&ma, E. & D., op. dt, V, pp. llD-24), 



SHER SHAH AND HIS SUCCESSORS 


Hussein Khan SQr* 


(1) Sher ShAh 


NisSm Khan 


Adii Khan | 

I I Daughter = (4) Mahomed Shah Adali 

(5) SiKANDAR Shah | 

(2) SALiM ShAh 


(3) FIr5ze Shah 


From Brigg*s Perishta, vol. II„ p. 96 oppi. 



AUTHORITIES! 

Afghan 

A. Primary : (1) Tankh-iSher Shdht, also called Tuhfat^ 
i Akbar Shdhh by 'Abbas Khan Sarwani, written by order of 
Akbar. The author himself says that he was connected by 
marriage with the family of Sher Sh^, and “ so had peculiar 
sources of information as to the life and character of that ad¬ 
venturous and successful chief, whose craft and valour won a 
crown/' lX)WSon, however, says, “It is a biography, not a 
history," though he admits, “ this work has fortunately preserved 
the means of forming a judgment of his (Sher Sh^'s) character 
and talents/' Extracts in E. & D., op. cit., IV, pp. 305-433. 
Later writers like NizSmu-d din and Badauni drew largely from 
Sarwi^. 

2. Makhzan-i-Aighana of Niamat-u-llah (see Etom's 
History of the Afghdris, Bk. II, pp. 80-142, pub. 1829). 
“ Therein alone," says Qanungo, “has been preserved a faithful 
summary of Abbas Sarwani's work, with the exception of its 
concluding chapter." {Sher Shah, p. 434). See E. & D., op. 
cit., V, p. 70. 

3. Tarikh-i D&udi of Abdu-Udh, written in the reign of 
Jahan^r. Extracts in ibid., IV, pp. 434-513. “Abdullah," 

1. Prof. Qanungo divides the conteanporary writers into (1) 
Afghan and (2) Non-AfghAn, and points out: “ This division is 
important because the former, owing to national sympathy and 
natural bias, are supposed to be friendly and even eulogistic to Sher 
Shah, while the latter are either hostile, indifferent or neutral accord¬ 
ing to the circumstances under \riiich their works were composed."— 
Sher Shah, p. 427. 
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says Qanungo, ‘‘has in many cases borrowed the very words 
of Nizfimuddin. Here and there he gives valuable pieces of 
information/' {Sher Shah, p. 435). It is interesting to note 
that this medieval chronicler wrote : ‘ History is not simply 

information regarding the affairs of kings who have passed 
amy; but it is a science which expands the intellect, and furni¬ 
shes the wise with examples'" (E. & D., op. cit., IV, p. 434). 

Non-Afghan 

4. Works like the Memoirs of Babur, TdnkhA Rashidl, 
Humdywn-ndma, Tazkirat-ul-Wdkidt, etc., cited already as 
authorities for Babur and Humayun are also valuable sup¬ 
plementary sources for this period and vice versa, 

5. Tabahdt-i Akbari of Niziamud-d dan Ahmad (see 
Authorities for next chapter) is valuable, as the testimony of 
Ni 2 Samu-d din in favour of Sher Sh^ has greater weight than 
that of Abbas Sarwani. (Qanungo, op. cit., p. 442). 

6. Muntakhab-ut-Tawdrikh of Abdul (Jadir Badiunl. “ He 
often writes from personal knowledge and his account of the 
Sur dynasty, especially of the reign of Islam ShSh, is of great 
importance. There is a freshness and originality in his work 
which we miss elsewhere.” (Ibid., p. 443). 

7. Akbar-Ndma of Abu-1 Fazl “ paints Sher Shiah and 
Islam ShSh in the same colour as the Court historians of 
Aurangzib, two centuries afterwards, painted the great Maratha 
hero Shivaji and his son.” Nevertheless, where he praises Sher 
Shiah's administrative ability, as he undoubtedly does, he “is 
certainly more valuable than the most fulsome eulogy of Ab¬ 
bas.” (Ibid., p. 444). The Aln^i Akbari by the same writer 
has some valuable references to Sher Shfih's land settlement and 
revenue system. “ Ains V, VI, and VII, in which 
minute instructions are given to the revenue officials, are based 
on the regulations (qdnun)of Sher Sh3h and Islam Shah.” 
(Ibid., pp. 444-45). 

8. Tdrikh-i Ferishta has practically nothing new to say. 
‘‘The tradition of the descent of the Siirs from the royal 

M. 9 
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house of Ghor, which is perhaps his only original contribution, 
is baseless.” (Ibid., p. 445). 

European Writers 

9. “ The Portuguese under Martin Affonso De Mello first 

landed at Chittagong in 1533 A. D. The Portuguese Captain 
visited Gaur in that year when war broke out between Mahmild 
Sh^ and Sher Khfin. In this war the Portuguese rendered 
great help to Mahmud Shfih. The Portuguese historians 
Castenheda and others have left good accounts of the war bet¬ 
ween Mahmud Shfih and Sher KhBn and of the struggle of 
Hum&yun with Sher Khan. This important source of Indian 
history has not yet been utilized.” (Ibid., p. 447). 

B. Secondary : 1. Sher Sh&h by Prof. Kalikaranjan 
Qanungo. Kar, Majumdar & Co., Calcutta 1921. He calls 
Sher ShSh ”the greatest administrative and military genius 
among the Afghans.” 

2. The Successors of{ Sher Shah by Nirod Bhushan Roy, 
Dacca (1934). 

3. Erskine’s History of India, vol. II (Humayun) already 
noticed, is according to Prof. Qanungo, within a small compass 
” a masterly sketch of the career of Sher ShSh. His estimate 
of the administrative genius of Sher Shah (pp. 441-444) deser¬ 
ves credit.” 

4. Elphinstone's History of India removes several per¬ 
sistent errors of Persian historians. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE SOR INTER.REGNUM 

“ This Afghan is not to be disconcerted by trifles; he may 

come to be a great man yet-Keep an eye on Sher IQiBn. He 

is a clever man, and the marks of royalty are visible oni his 
forehead.**—B abur. 

“ Alas, that I should have attained power, only at the close 
of the day.**— Sher Shah. 

“ It was the rare good fortune of the house of Timur 
that they were able at last to regain their heritage of conquest, 
strengthened by the work of the Afghan Sher Shiah, an ad¬ 
ministrator of marked originality, who, all unwittingly built for 
the Mughals that structure of administrative machinery whidi, 
while it was necessary for securing the triumph of the new 
ideal of kingship they represented, they had been entirely un¬ 
able to construct for themselves.”^ 

In this brief statement, OProf. Rushbrooke Williams has 
admirably summed up the place of the Sur Inter-regnum in the 
history of the Mughal Empire. Moreover, as the events of 
Humayun's first reign were inextricably connected with the 
fortunes of Sher Shfih, his restoration and recovery of the 
Empire were bound up with the misfortunes of Sher ShSh’s 
descendants. The sad contrast between Babur's brilliance and 
Hum&yun's political incapacity also finds a ^arp echo in the 
Afghan episode; both pointing to the same moral for us, viz., 
the fatal incapacity of monarchical, like other, genius to transmit 
itself unimpaired. 

1. Ru^brooke Williams, op, dt., p. 162. 
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We have already followed a substantial part of Sher 
Shah’s career, in his triumphant duel with Humiayun, Here 
must be attempted a more comprehensive study of his life and 
character. 

A. EARLY LIFE 

‘ Sher Sh&h was bom in the reign of SultSn Bahlol (1450- 
88), and they named him Farid, writes 
1. Ancestry. Abbas Sarwiani in his Tmikh-i Sher Shahid 

It was in the ‘City of Victory’ Hissar-FIrdza (Delhi Dis¬ 
trict) founded by Flroz Shah Tughlak. The year, according 
to Qanungo, may have been 1486 A.D.* 

‘ The grandfather of Sher Shiah, by name Ibr^m Khan 
Sur, with his son Hasan Khan, the father of Sher Shah, came 
to Hindustan from Afghanistan*.. .They settled in the pargarM 
of Bajwara.’ Later, Jamal Khlan Sarangkhan! of Hissar-FIr5za 
bestowed m Ibrahim ‘ several villages in pargarM Namaul for 
the maintenance of forty horsemen.’ Hasan Khan entered the 
service of Umar Khan, Khm4-dzum, who was * counsellor and 
courtier of Sultan Bahol.’ Umar KMn gave ‘several villages 
in the pargrxiyi of Shahabad as a jcgtr to Hasan Khan.’ After 
Ibrahim’s death Hasan Khan also received his father’s jaglr 
‘ with several villages in addition to it.’ 

When Jamal KhBn was sent to the suMh of Jaunpur by 
Sikandar Lodi (who had succeeded Bahlol), he took with him 

1. Abbas Khan, at the commencement of his work, states, ‘ I 
derive my information from trustworthy Afghans, skilled in the 
science of history and rhetoric, who accompanied the King from the 
beginning of his fortunes to the end of his reign, and were employed 
in his confidential service. I have written also what I have well 
ascertained from others. Whatever was opposed to the information 
thus acquired, and could not stand the touch-stone of truth, I have 
rejected’—(E. & D., op. dt, IV, p. 305). 

2. Qanungo, op. dt., p. 3. See n. 1. p. 127 below. 

3. ‘ From a place which is called in the Afghan tongue “ Sher 
ghari,"' but in the Multan tongue “Rohris.” It is a ridge, a spur 
of the Suleiman Mountains, about 6 or 7 kas in length, situated on 
the banks of the Gumal.’—(E. & D., op. dt, IV, p. 308). 
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Sher Shiah's father, being ‘ much pleased with Hasan Khan's 
good service,' and ‘ gave him in jdgir the paraga^as of Sasaram, 
Hlajipur, and Tanda, near Benl^es, to maintain 500 horse/ 

'Hasan Khlan had eight sons. Faiid Khl^ and Nizam 
Khan were bom of one Afghan mother;' 

Pr^se ^ slave-girls. ‘Angry 

words often passed between Hasan and 
Farid.' The latter, ‘annoyed with his father, went to Jamal 
Khan at Jaunpur,* where he ‘employed himself studying Arabic 
and the biographies of most of the kings of ancient times. 
He had got by heart the Sihemdar-Ndma, the Gulistdn, and 
Boston, etc., and was also reading the works of the philo¬ 
sophers.' Subsequently, whenever, during his reign, learned 
men came to ask for a maintenance (madad mdosh), he used 
to ask them about the Hoshia-uHindia, and he still retained 
his liking for books of history and the lives of ancient kings. 

‘ It happened after some years,^ that Hasan Khan came 
to Jamal Khlan when all his kinsmen in Jaunpiir reproached 
him for having sent Farid away; and they remarked that 
Fartd Khan, yomg as he was, gave promise of future great¬ 
ness; that he bore the marks of excellence on his forehead, 
and that in all the tribe of Sur there was none who possessed 
learning, talent, wisdom, and prudence like him; and he had 
qualified himself so well, that if Hasan Kh3n would entrust 
him with the charge of a pargai^a, he could discharge it 
excellently well, and perfectly perform all his duties.' 

When father and son were reconciled, Farid was given 
charge of the two paraga$^as of SasarSm 
KhawSspur (in the present District of 
' * Shahabad).* Even so early as this (1511), 

the future Sher ShSh gave unmistakable evidence of his exe¬ 
cutive abilities and genius. 

1. Farid lived at Jaunpur up to his twenty-fifth year, from 1501 
to 1511. (Qanungo, op. cit., p 8). 

2. It was a frontier march on the southern side of BihSr. To 
the south lay the outskirts of the RohtSs hills, then inhabited by 
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“ I skdl devote myself to increase the prosperity of the dis¬ 
trict,'* he 8ai9 to his father, *'and that depends on a fust 
administration** 

Abb&s Khan further tells us, ‘when he got to his fd^rs, 
he said :—“ Let all the headmen {muqaddaman) and the culti¬ 
vators (muzzarian) on whose labour the prosperity of the dis¬ 
trict depends, and all the village accounts (patwaris) attend 
my presence/* When they came, he summoned also the sol¬ 
diery, and thus addressed them 

“My father (abu) has committed to me the power of 
appointing and dismissing you. I have set my heart on im¬ 
proving the prosperity of the district, in which object also 
your own interests are concerned; and by this means I hope 
to establish my reputation.** 

‘When he had finished exhorting the soldiery, he turned 
to the peasantry and said :— “ This day I give you your 
choice as to your mode of payment. Do whatever is most 
advantageous to your own interests in every possible way.** 

‘Some of the headmen asked for written agreements for 
a fixed money rent; others preferred payment in kind (kismat-i 
ghalla). Accordingly he gave leases and took agreements, and 
fixed the payments for measuring the fields {Jaribma), and 
the fees for the tax-collectors and measures {muhassilana); 
and he said to the chaudhmis and headmen :—“ I fmow well 
that the cultivation depends on the humble peasants; for if 
they be ill off they unit produce nothing, but if prosperous they 
will produce much, I know the oppressions and exactions of 
whidi you have been guilty towards the cultivators; and for 
this reason I have fixed the payments for measurements and the 
tax-gatherers* fees,—^that if you exact from the cultivators more 
on this account than is fixed, it may not be credited to you 
in making up your accounts. Be it known to you, that I wiQ 

non-Aryan semi-independent peoples. Further south were the posses¬ 
sions of the independent Hindu Raja of RohtSs; on the east was the 
Son tiver. To the west was the pargaoa of Chatmd, whidi bdongedto 
Muhammad Kh&n Sur, the future enemy of Farid. Ibid, pp. 11-12. 
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take the accounts of the fees in my own presetKe. Whatever 
dues are rii^tly taken) I will sanction, and compel the cultiva¬ 
tors to pay them; and I will also collect the Government dues 
for the autumn harve^ in the autumn, and for the spring 
harvest in the spring; for balances of Government dues are the 
ruin of a pargaifo, and the cause of quarrds between the culti¬ 
vators and the.Govemm^t officers. It is right for o ruler to 
show leniency to the cultivators at the time of measurement, 
and to have a regard for the actual produce; but when the time 
of payment comes he should show no leniency, but collect the 
revenue with dl strictness. If he perceives the cultivators are 
evading payment, he should so chastise them as to be an exam¬ 
ple to others not to act in the same way.” 

‘He then said to the peasantry, “Whatever matter yo<r 
have to represent, bring it always yourselves to me. / will suffer 
no one to oppress you.” Having thus addressed them he dis¬ 
missed them with honorary dresses, to cany on their culti¬ 
vation. 

‘After dismissing the cultivators, he said to his father’s 
officers, “ The cultivators are the source of prosperity. I have 
encouraged them and sent them away, and shall dways watch 
over their conditions, that no man may oppress and injure them: 
for if a ruler cannot protect the humble peasantry from the 
lawless, it is tyranny to exact revenue from them. 'Iliere are 
certain zanundars who have been behaving contumaciously in 
these porgonas, who have not presented themsdves at the 
governor’s court (makhama-i-hakim), do not pay their full 
revenue, and harass the villagers in their neighbourhood—how 
^all I overcome and destroy them ? ” They replied, “ Most 
of the troops are with Mian Hasan ; wait a few days and they 
will return.” Farid said, “ I cannot have patience while they 
refuse to come to me, and continue to oppress and injure the 
pec^le of God; do you consider what I can contrive against 
these rdsds, and how I may diastise them.” 

‘He ordered his father’s nobles to saddle 200 hotses, and 
to see how many sddiers there were in the pargaifo, and he 
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salt for all the Afs^iSns and men of his tribe who were with' 
out ;oprs, and said to them, “ I will give you subsistence and 
clothing till Miin Hasan r^ms. Whatever goods and money 
you may get from the plunder of these rdbels is yours, nor will 
I ever require it of you; and whoever among you may dis- 
tingui^ himself, for him I will procure a good jS^r from 
Mian Hasan. I will myself give you horses to ride on.” 
When they had heard this they were much pleased, and said 
they would not fail in doing their duty under his au^ices. 
He put the men who had engaged to serve him in good humour 
by all sorts of favours, and by gifts of clothes, etc. and present¬ 
ed them also with a little mcxiey... 

‘ Early in the morning, Farid Khan mounted and attack¬ 
ed the criminal zaminddrs, and put all the rebels to death, and 
making all their women and children prisoners, ordered his men 
to sell them as slaves; and brought other people to the village 
and settled them there. When the other rebels heard of the 
death, imprisonment, and ruin of these, they listened to wisdom, 
repented of their contumacy, and abstained from theft and 
robbery. 

‘ If any soldier or peasant had a complaint, Farid would 
examine it in person, and carefully investigate the cause, nor 
did he ever give way to carelessness or sloth. 

‘ In a very short time, both pargoffos became prosperous, 
and the soldiery and peasantry were alike contented. When 
MiSn Hasan heard of this he was much pleased; and in all 
companies used to make menticni' of the prosperity of his par- 
gmim, the gallantry of his son, and the subjection of the zamtn- 
dors’ 

In spite of all this, however, Farid cxioe again lost favour 
4 Farid be whimsical father, and for a time 

conies ‘Sher sought refuge at the court of Ibii9h!m 
Khan,’ 1519-26. Lodi at AgiS, under the patronage of 
Daulat KMn. When that prince died <xi the gory held 
of I%tripat (April, 1526), the young adventurer went to BahSr 
KhSn, son of Daryfi KhSn, who had assumed the title of Sul- 
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tan Muhammad.^ * Employing himself day and night in his 
business, Farid gained Bahar Khan’s favour, and became one 
of his most intimate friends. In consequence of his excellent 
arrangements, he became celebrated throughout the country 
of Bihar.’ 

One day he went out hunting with Bahar Khan, and a 
tiger {$her) having been started, Farid Kh^ slew it. On ac¬ 
count of this gallant encounter Bahar Khan gave him the title 
of “Sher Khan the Tiger Chief.” 

Sher Khan after this, getting help from Sultto Junaid 

5 Sher Khan Governor of Jaunpur, sought 

and the Mughals, preferment under Babur at AgiS.* There 
1527-28. being admitted to the court, he remained 

for some time among the Mughals,^ was present at the siege of 
Chandeii, and ' acquainted himself with their military arrange¬ 
ments, their modes of governing, and the character of their 
nobles.’ ” // luck aided me,*' he is reported to have said 
among the Afghans, **md fortune stood my friend, I could 
easily oust the Mughals from Hindustan** The Emperor Blabur, 
with his keen insight into human character, observed to 
Khalifa, his minister, “Keep an eye on Sher Khan, he is a 
clever man, and the marks of royalty are visible on his fore¬ 
head. I have seen many AfghSn nobles, greater men than he, 
but they never made any impression on me; but as soon as I 
saw this man, it entered into my mind that he ought to be 
arrested, for I find in him the qualities of greatness and marks 
of mightiness.’” 

1. According to Qanungo, Farid governed his paternal estates 
for 7 or 8 years, from 1511 to 1518 or 1519. He went to BahSr Khan 
about 1522. (Sher Shah, pp. 24, 31-32). Dr. Banerji has pointed 
out that some of Dr. Qanungo's ‘ dates and events' have been correct¬ 
ed by Dr. P. Saran in the B. & O. R. S. J. for March 1934. 

2. “ Just after the battle of PSnipat the ambitious AfghSn diiefs 
unsuccessful at home against rivals of their own race, resorted to 
Babur in the hope of overcoming their domestic enemies with the 
help of the Mugjials and gaining high positions for themselves." 
(Qanungo, loc. cit., p. 34). 
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B. CONQUEST OF EMPIRE 

Sher KhSn was too circumspect a man to miss the signi¬ 
ficance of this observation. So he quitted 
Step Babur’s camp at the earliest opportunity.^ 

“ I have no longer any confidence in the 
Mughals, nor they in me,” he declared, “ I must go to Sultan 
Muhanunad Khan.”^ When Sultan Muhammad died, Sher 
Khan became the Deputy to his son Jalal Khin, in the Govern¬ 
ment of BMr and its dependencies, about October 1529. 

The following year 1530, Sher KhBn captured the impor¬ 
tant fortress of Chundr. This may he considered the stmling 
point of his career of aggression. The manner in which he 
came by it is thus described by Abbfis Sarwfini^ — 

‘Sultan Ibrahim Lodi had entrusted the fort of Chunar 
to Taj Khan Sarang Khani, and the royal treasures were de¬ 
posited in the fort. Now this Taj Khfin was altogether a slave 
to his love for his wife Lad Malika, who was a woman of 
great sagacity and wisdom. One night, Taj Khan’s eldest son 
(by another wife) wounded Lad Malika with a sabre, but not 
severely. Her servants complained to TBj Khan, who drew 
his sword, and ran out to kill his son. He, perceiving that his 
father was about to kill him for the sake of his wife, struck 
his father with his sabre, and escaped out of the house. Taj 
Khan died of the wound.’ 

Sher KhBn, after this incident, cleverly ingratiated him- 

1. He was there at most for 15 months, from April 1527 to June 
1528, when he got back his pargar^s as a result of Babur’s eastern 
campaign of 934 A. H. (Ibid., pp. 44, 52-3). 

2. Qanungo says, Sher Khan joined not Sultan Muhammad 
LcMni (as AbbSs Sarwani, Nizimuddin, Ferishta, etc., say), but 
Sultan Mahmud Lodi.” (Ibid., pp. 58-9). 

3. ' I, the author of this history of ^er Khan, Abbas Khan 
Bin Sheikh Ali Sarwani, have heard from my kindred and connexions 
who were great nobles and companions of Sher Khan, that he got pos¬ 
session of the fort of Chunar in the following manner.* For fuller 
details of the incident see E. & D., op., cit., IV, pp. 343-46. 
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self with L&d Malilca and married her.' By this means he not 
only got possession of the fort, but * ^e gave him a present 
consisting of 150 of the exceedingly valuable jewels, and 7 
mans of pearls, and 150 mam of gold, and many other arti¬ 
cles and ornaments.’ 

Subsequent to this, Sher Khan also got into his power 
and possession the pargatfos near the fort of Chur&r; and 
further strengthened his resources by inheriting 60 mms of 
gold from Guhar Husain, the widow of Nasir Khan. 

When HumiLyGn had overcome Sult^ Mahmud Lodi, and 
put the greater number of his followers to 
2. First En- death, at the battle of Dauroh, he sent 
S^^n-lMl. to take ChunBr from Sher 

Khan, but the latter refused to give it up. 
Jauhar says, ‘ When the victorious army of the Mughals reach¬ 
ed Chun&r, Jal&l Khian, son of Sher Khan, and several other 
nobles were within the fortress; the fortress was besieged for 
four months. When Sher Kh^ saw that the fort would fall 
to-day or to-morrow, he made his submission and sent his own 
son, Kutb Khan, to the presence of His Majesty (Humayun) 
and secured peace.’* Thus he put off Humayun for the time 
being with clever but insincere professions of loyalty. Huma¬ 
yun withdrew and turned towards Gujariat, with a false sense 
of security in the eastern provinces. 

‘Never were the eastern provinces rendered so submis* 
sive to the throne of Delhi after the death of SultSn Sikandar 
(1517) as now,” writes Qanungo. “The indomitable Afghan 
leaders, Baban and Bayazid, were killed; the country on the 
northern bank of the Ganges from the Gumtl to the Gandak 
(boundary of the kingdom of Bengal) was as tranquil as 
ever. On the southern bank of the Ganges the pretensions 

1. “The whole story,” says (Janungo, “is unskilfully got up 
with the object of convincing us that Stitr KhSn . obtained Chunir 
by legitimate means, from its virtual mistress Lad Malika.” {Sher 
Shah, p. 71). 

2. Ibid., pp. 76-7. 
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of Sher Khan were subdued, and he was forced to yield obe* 
dience and send his son to the imperial service. But the 
serpent was scotched, not killed; and this foreboded future 
trouble. When Humayun was reposing in the bed of fancied 
security, it recovered from the shock and gathered fresh 
strength. The seed of lifelong enmity was sown between the 
two men.'^i 

To resume Abbas Khan's narrative, ‘Sher KMn took 
advantage of this opportunity, and did not 
Benga?^^ enemy of his remaining through¬ 

out the kingdom of Bihar. He also began 
to patronise all Afghans. Many of them who had assumed the 
garb of religious mendicants on account of their misfortunes, 
he relieved' and enlisted as soldiers; and some who refused to 
enlist, and preferred a life of mendicancy, he put to death, and 
declared he would kill every Afghan who refused to be a soldier. 
He was also very careful of his Afghans in action, that their 
lives might npt be uselessly sacrificed. When the Afghans 
heard that Sher Khan was eagerly desirous of patronising their 
race, they entered into his service from all directions. 

‘Sultan Bahadur (of Gujaitt) being defeated by Huma¬ 
yun, went towards Surat, and all the Afghans who were in his 
service, whether chiefs or common soldiers, *came to Sher 
Khan.® 

‘When Nasir Khan (Nusrat Shah) ruler of Bengal died, 
the nobles of Bengal made SuMn Mahmud his successor 
but he was not able to manage the kingdom, and it fell into 

1. Qanungo, op. cit., p. 78. 

2. '' When the sun of Bahadur Shah's fortune sank down in the 
Arabian Sea, that of Sher Khan amse almost simultaneously out of 
the Bay of Bengal, and shone re^lendently in the eastern horizon." 
—Ibid., p. 128. 

3. This is a remarkable confirmation of Babur's observation re¬ 
garding the tradition in Bengal (see E. & D., op. cit., TV, pp. 260- 
61). Nusrat Shah died about December 1532, and was immediately 
succeeded by his son, ABu-din Firoz Shah, who was murdered by 
Mahmud Shah soon after, in May 1533.-—<2anungo, loc. cit., p. 83. 
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disorder. Mahmud Shah, nevertheless, conceived the design 
of conquering BMr from the Afghans, and accordingly des¬ 
patched Kutb Khan with a large force for that purpose. Sher 
KMn earnestly and repeatedly remonstrated ; but Kutb Khra 
gave no heed to his remonstrances. Sher Kh5n consequently 
told his Afghans, ‘'With the Mughals on one side, and the 
army of Bengal on the other, we have no recourse save in our 
own bravery.” The Afghans replied, “Be of good cheer, for 
we will fight to the utmost; we will never yield the field until 
we either conquer or die.” 

‘ Sher Khan having prepared for a sturdy resistance, met 
the enemy. A severe action ensued in which the Bengal army 
was defeated.. .Of the treasure, horses, elephants, etc., which 
fell into his hands, Sher Khan did not give any part to the 
Lohams,^ and so he became a man of wealth. This kindled 
the jealousy of the Loham’s who thereafter became the enemies 
of Sher KMn. They tried to bring about his fall in several 
ways, not excluding murder. When they wero foiled in their 
attempts, they won over Jaiai Khan (Sher KMn's nominal 
sovereign) to their side, and even intrigued with their enemy 
the King of Bengal. 

‘ As soon as Sher Khfin heard that Jaiai Khfin had gone 
over to the King of Bengal, he was much pleased, and said : 
“ Now the kingdom of Bihfir had fallen into my hands. I felt 
certain that the army of the King of Bengal would assuredly 
come to attempt the conquest of Bihar, and as enmity existed 
between the Lohani’s and myself, I feared lest the enemy should 
be victorious, for thfi surest means of defeat are divisions in 
your oum army. Now that the LcMnIs are g<Hie to Bengal, 
there are no quarrels in my army ; and if there be no divisions 
among the Afghans, how can the Bengal army compare with 

1. The Lohanis as a tribei were the rivals of the Surs. Sher 
Khan hknself stated: “The IxMnis are a mudi stronger and more 
powerful tribe than the Surs; and the custom of the Afghan is, that 
if any man has four Idnsmen more than another, he thinks little of 
killing or dishonouring his neighbour.”—E. k D., op. dt, IV, p, 335. 
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them in the day of battle? Even the Mug^als cannot equal 
them. Please God, when I have dispersed the Bengal army, you 
will soon see, if I survive, how I will expel the Mughal's from 
Hindust^." 

Events showed that these calculations of Sher Kh§n were 
not wrong. ‘After this Sher Khian began to strengthen him¬ 
self, and enlist more men. Wherever there were any AfghSms 
he sent for them, and gave them any money they asked. 
Having collected a very large force, and made every prepara¬ 
tion, and having gained the goodwill of his army, he placed 
the country of Bihar in his rear, and proceeded against the 
King of Bengal, **This campaign'' says Qanungo, ''was des¬ 
tined to end in one of the most decisim battles of the medieval 
history of India, It was a turning point in the career of Sher 
Shdh."^ The following account of the engagement is given by 
Abb&s KhM :— 

BATTLE OF SCRAJGARH 1534 

‘When one watch of the night was yet remaining, Sher Khan 
arrayed his forces, and brought them out of their entrenchments; 
and after the morning prayers, he himself came out, and said to his 
chiefs, “ In the enemy’s army there are many elephants and guns, 
and a great force of infantry; we must fight them in such a manner 
that they shall not be able to preserve their original order. The 
Bengal cavalry should be drawn away from their guns and infantry, 
and the horses intermingled with the elephants so that their array 
may be disordered. I have thought of a stratagem by which to 
defeat the Beng^is, I will draw up the greater part of my forces 
behind the cover of that height which we see, but will retain for the 
attack a small number of experienced and veteran horse. Now, they 
will fight exactly in the same manner as they did on the former 
occasion, without any expectation of defeat. I will bring up my 
selected division, who after disdiarging one flight of arrows on the 
Beng^ army, shall retreat. 

1. Qanungo, op. dt., p. 98, 

2. The site of this battle was somewhere on the banks of the 
Kiul river, east of Bih^ town. Alni-l Fazl says that Sher Khan 
fought the battle at Surafgarh, on the boundary between the terri* 
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‘The enemy is presumptuous on account of his superior force. 
He will think the Afghjws are beginning to fly; and becoming eager 
he will leave his artillery and foot in the rear, and press on with all 
expedition himelf, and disorder and confusion will find their way into 
his order of battle. I will then bring out my force which had been 
concealed behind the eminence, who will attack the enemy. The 
Bengali cavalry, deprived of the support of their artillery and in¬ 
fantry, are by themselves unable to cope with the Afghan horse. I 
hope by the favour of God that their force will be routed and put to 
flight.”! 

The result was just what Sher Khlan had so shrewdly 
anticipated. ‘ The whole of the treasure, elephants, and train 
of artillery fell into the hands of Sher Khan, who was thus 
supplied with munitions of war, and became master of the 
kingdom of Bihar, and much other territory besides. Since 
God, the most holy and omnipotent, had preordained from all 
eternity to give the kingdom of Hind to Sher Khan, and that 
people of the Lord should live in ease and comfort under the 
shadow of his justice, and that he should be a zealous and just 
ruler, his wealth daily increased, and the whole country gra¬ 
dually came into his possession. 

In the beginning of May 1535, Sher Khan again turned 
upon Mahmud Shah, and began a war of conquest of his 
territories on the frontier of Bihar. “ This came as a complete 
surprise to the incapable voluptuary who disgraced the throne 
of mighty rulers like Hussain ShSh and Nusrat ShSh. Sher 
Kh^’s plan of campaign was one of slow, methodical conquest 
and annexation. His object was to wrest all the territories from 
Mahmud Shiah on this side of Teliagarhi.”® Mahmud Sh^, 

tories of the ruler of Bengal, and won a victory. Hemmed in be¬ 
tween the Ganges on the north and the KharagpCir hills on the south, 
the narrow plain of Stojgarh (about 5 miles in width) was indeed 
the most suitable place for making such a stand. Owing to its 
strategic situation, it has been the scene of many a decisive battle.— 
Ibid., pp, 99-100. 

1. Cf, William the Conqueror’s tactics at the battle of Senlac. 

2. Sher Shah was never scrupulous in the means he adopted to 
equip himself for the desired end of conquest; e.g., he took from Bibi 
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like Ethelred the Unready, bought him off for the time being 
with an indemnity of 13,00,000 gold pieces, even against the 
advice of his Portuguese allies. Encouraged by this, Sher KhSn 
once more led a powerful army into Bengal in 1537. From the 
Portuguese historians we learn that Sher Khian sent his lieuten¬ 
ants to occupy outlying districts like Chittagong, while he him¬ 
self invested Gaur, the capital of Bengal. 

These activities of Sher Khan invited HumSyun’s atten¬ 
tion towards him. Abu-1 Fazl says, 'Meanwhile news came 
of the emergence of Sher Khm and of his commotions in the 
eastern provinces.... Orders were issued to make preparations 
for an expedition to Bengal. It was decided that Sher Khan 
should be put down and the territories of Bengal should be 
subdued.*^ 

We have already followed the course of subsequent 
4 Defeat of Khan defeated Humayun at 

H u m a y u n— Chausa, in 1539, and assumed the title of 
1539-40. Sher Shah ; at the battle of Bilgram, in 1540 

Humayun was finally routed and expeUed of the Empire, 
Here it is necessary to take note of only one incident belonging 
to this period, which, like the Fath Malika story, throws light 
upon the machiavellian character of Sher Shiah. It is the man¬ 
ner in which he took possession of the great fort of Rohtas : 

Fath Malika the helpless widow of Bayazid's brother Mustafa, who 
had sought his refuge and protection, 300 mans of gold to equip his 
army, and gave her only two parganas for her support and some ready 
money for her immediate expenses. For details see E. & D., op. cit., 
IV, pp. 352-55. ‘‘This is an indefensible act of spoliation of an 
helpless woman,” says Qanungo, “and deserves unqualified condemna¬ 
tion. Even the plea of necesaty, which is soi often put forward to 
whitewash such acts, cannot be pleaded in favour of Sher Khan; 
because the money was not utilised in self-defence, and the case was 
not one of saving himself from impending ruin and annihilation. The 
huge armament was being equipped solely for the purpose of carry¬ 
ing out ambitious designs of aggression upon his neighbours. This 
act is one of those few whidi have left indelible blots upon his dia¬ 
meter.” (Sher Shaky p. 111.) 

1. Akhcr-Ndmay I, p. 3^. 
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Sher Khan was in difficulties owing to the capture of 
Chunar by HumSyun. ‘There existed a friendly connexion 
between Sher KMn and the Riajia of the fort of Rdhffis, and 
Chuiiaman, the Riaj&’s nmb, was on particular terms of intimate 
friendship and alliance with Sher Khlan. This Chuiaman was 
a Bithman and had formerly shown kindness to the family 
of Sher Khan's brother Niz&m, and procured them shelter in 
the fort of Roht&s... On the present occasion Sher Khan wrote 
that he was in great straits, and that if the Riajia would give him 
the loan of the fort for a short time, he would be obliged to 
him all his days, and that whai all danger was past, he would 
again restore the fort... Sher Khlan also gave to Chuilaman a 
bribe of 6 mans of gold, and said, “ Persuade in any way you 
can the Riajia to give me the loan of his fort for a few days 
for my family ; but if he will not give it, then I will go and 
make my peace with the Emperor Hum&yun, and will revenge 
myself on ever 5 rthing belonging to the Riajia."... .When the 
Raja finally consented, Sher Khan treacherously ordered his 
own men, if the guards did not obey the order to leave the fort, 
to eject them by force.... Sher Khan placed his own guards 
and sentries in every part of the fort, and drove the Raja 
away from the fort. In the manner thus described he got pos¬ 
session of the fort of Robtis, ‘ The commonly received report 
that Sher Khin put Afghans into dolis and sent them into 
the fort as women, is altogether erroneous and false,' writes 
Abbas Sarwiani; ‘ for I, the writer of this history,.. .have in¬ 
quired of several chiefs and nobles who were with Sher Khan 
in the affair.'! 

The strata, whatever the details thereof, was probably 
justified by the importance of the place. For after taking pos¬ 
session of the fort, Sher Khan observed, “ The fart af Chunar 
is not a fort in comparison with this; as that has gone out of 

1. E. & D., op. cit, rV, p. 361 n. The rejection of the doU 
story, says Qanungo, does not in any way acquit Sher Khan of the 
charge of the treachery.. .Sher Khan's present act was certainly not a 
fair return for the Rija's good services. {Sher Shdh, pp. 149-50.) 

M. 10 
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my possession, this has come into it, I was not so pleased at the 
conquest of Gaur as I am in getting possession of Rohtds,**^ 

Sher Khan was the first Muslim conqueror of this fort; 
he not only secured in it a safe retreat for the Afghan families 
but also came into possession of the vast treasures which had 
been accumulated there for ages by Hindu kings. Prof. Qanun^ 
go thinks it must have come into Sher Khan’s possession in 
March, 1538.2 

An admirable summary of Sh^ KhSn’s relations with Hu- 
m&yun—though only from the Afghan point of view—up to 
the battle of Chausa, is contained in hisi address to his army 
just before! that engagement. Assembling all his chiefs, he said: 
“ I have promised peace to the Emperor Humayun ; but I have 
considered that all the good service I have rendered has pro¬ 
duced no good fruit; and after all my loyalty to him ..., he 
demanded from me the fort of Chuniar. When I refused to 
yield it, he sent a force to take it; and when that failed, he 
came himself to seize it by force, but abandoned his intentions 
when he heard that Mirza Muhammad Zaml^ had escaped from 
prison, and had raised a sedition in the country. Moreover 
Sultian BahMur, King of Gujarat, was coming to invade the 
country of Delhi and so he was compelled to return. I sent 
my son Kutb Khito with him throughout the Gujarat campaign, 
accompanied by 500 valiant horsemen skilled in the use of the 
sabre. Though I could have taken possession of the country 
of Jaunpur, etc, yet I did not commit any act of hostility, for 
the Emperor is mighty; and though I had the power, I would 
not do any disloyal and evil act, that the Emperor might per¬ 
ceive I was his faithful servant, and desist from seddng to in¬ 
jure me. Wheki he returned from Gujar&t, he got his army in 

1. Rohtasgarh is situated on the upper course of the river Son 
in an extremely hilly and inaccessible region. Its position on the map 
is 83® long, and 24® lat. ‘It is possibly the largest and strongest hill- 
fort in India*, Observes Qanungo. Ferishta says, ‘Although the author 
has seen many hill-forts in India he has seen none to compare with 
that of R<^tSs.* (Ibid., p. 151.) 

2. Ibid., p. 152. 
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readiness, and without regarding my loyalty, did his best to 
expel me; but as my fortune was great, he did not achieve his 
desire. I made every submission, but it was all profitless. When 
in violation of all his promises, he attacked Bengal, I lost all 
hope in his goodness, and apprehending evil from him, was com¬ 
pelled to declare hostilities against him, and I expelled his gov¬ 
ernors and spoiled his country as far as Sambhal, and have 
not left a single Mughal in those parts. Now with what hope 
can I conclude this peace with him ? He makes peace and mani¬ 
fests a friendly disposition towards me, because his army is in 
want of horses and cattle and of every equipment, and because his 
brothers have rebelled against him. He is but playing with me, 
and eventually will not abide by this peace; but having ap¬ 
peased the rebellion of his brothers on his arrival at Agifi, and 
refurnished his army, he will not fail to uproot and destroy me. 
/ have often experienced that the Afghans are braver in battle 
than the Mughals, who only got the country from the dissensions 
of the Afghans, If my brothers advise so, I will break off the 
peace, and will try my fortune.” 

Events, as we have seen, stood by Sher Shiah's fortune. 
Chausa and Bilgrdm gav4 the Empire of Humaym to his Afghan 
rival, Bdbufs wise declaration came true : * The world is his 
who exerts himself! We must now follow the rest of Sher Shfih's 
brilliant career. 

(i) Pursuit of Humdytm, —‘Sher Shah being at his ease 
r^arding the Mughals, wrote to Suja'at 
5. After Kjm- Khan, whom he had left as faujddr, in the 
15io-42^ Bilgram, Bihar and Rohtas, to besiege the 

fort of Gwalior .... As soon as he received 
the fartndn, Suja'at Khlan went and besieged Gw&lior. From 
Kanauj Sher Shah despatched Barmazid Gur^ with a large force 

1. “Properly, Brahmajit Gaur,” Qanungq observes; “Hindus 
were allowed ta hold positions of some importance in the army. One 
of Sher ShSh's best generals was Brahmajit Gaur,” mentioned by 
Jauhar and AbbSs Sarwani. “Rajah Ram Sh^ of Gwalior was 
another.”—(Ibid., pp. 369-70) 
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in advance, but directed him not to hazard an engagement with 
the Emperor Humayun, and he also sent another force under 
Nasir Khlan towards Sambhal. Having speedily settled the 
country about Kanauj, he betook himself in the direction of 
Agra. 

‘ When Sher Shih approached AgiS, the Emperor, unable 
to remain there, fled towards Lahore. Sher Shiah was great¬ 
ly displeased at this, and reproached Barmazid very much, and 
on his arrival at Agra remained there for some days himself, 
but sent Khawas Khan and Barmazid Gur in the direction of 
L^ore, with a large force to pursue the Emperor.^ 

*On arriving at Delhi, the principal men and inhabitants 
of the city of Sambhal came and complained that Nasir Khan 
had oppressed and tyrannised over them in various ways. Sher 
Sh&h, therefore, despatched Isa Khan, as a person endowed 
both with valour and justice, and placed NSsir Khan under 
him. After this, Sher Shah breathed a sigh of relief, and said, 

I am now at my ease regarding the whole country from Delhi 
to Lucknow.'' 

‘Entrusting Mewat to HiajI KhSn, he then proceeded to¬ 
wards L^ore ... On the third march beyond Lahore, he heard 
that Mirza K^mrSn had gone by way of the Judh hills to 
Kabul, and that the Emperor Humiayun was marching along 
the banks of the Indus to Multlan and Bhakkar. The King 
(Sher Shiah) went to Khushab, and thence despatched Khawas 
KMn... .and the greater part of the army, in pursuit of the 
Emperor, towards MultSn. He instructed them not to engage the 

1. According to Gulbadan Begam—During the three months that 
the Emperor was at Lahore, word was brought day after day, '' Sher 
KhSn has advanced 4 miles, 6 miles,*' till he was near Sirhind.. .The 
Emperor sent him a Turkoman named Muzaffar B6g, with Kazi 
Abdullah to Sher Khan, to say, “ I have left you the whole of Hindu¬ 
stan. Leave Lahore alone, and let Sirhini where you are, be a 
boundary between you and me.” But that unjust man, feaiiess of 
God, did not consent, ahd answered, ” I have left you Kabul, you 
should go there.'* (Cited by Qanunjgd). 
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Emperor but to drive him beyondi the borders of the kingdom, 
and then to return. 

' The Mughal divisicwi which had quitted the Emperor, and 
was marching towards Kabul, encountered Khawas Khan and 
not being strong enough to fight, fled leaving their drums and 
standards behind, which fell into Khawi^ Khm’s hands, and 
the Afghan army returning from that place rejoined Sher Shiah.' 

(ii) Balock and Gakkar ,—' Sher Shiah delayed sometime at 
Khushab. While there IsmM Khfin, Path Khfin, and Gh^ 
KhBn Balochi came and waited on him ... Sher Shiah confirm¬ 
ed Ismail Khan in the country of Sind. The chiefs of every 
tribe and family of Roh came to wait on him ; and Sher ShSh 
wisely left these Baloch chiefs undisturbed in their possessions. 

‘ Then he marched with all his forces and retinue, through 
all the hills of Padman and Garjhak, in order that he might 
choose a fitting site and build a fort there to keep down the 
Gakkars, in which he might leave a garrison on the Kibul road, 
when he himself returned. Having selected Rohtas,^ he built 
there the fort which now exists, and laid waste the country 
of the Gakkars.' 

(iii) Bengal .—* In thd midst of this, news came from Ben¬ 
gal that Khizr Kh&n, the Governor of Bengal, had assumed die 
dignity of a king and defied his authority. So he set out him¬ 
self for Bengal.’ There, instead of placing the whole province 

1. Bums considered it one of the greatest bulwarks between 
Tartaiy and India. The imperfectly subdued Gakkars * made a vow 
among themselves that no one should serve as day-labourer in the 
construction of the fort. If any one act to the contrary, he must be 
destroyed.. .Todar Mai (who later became so very famous in the 
reign of Akbar) complained of it to Sher ShSh, who wrote in reply, 
that they should go on with the building though they paid for the 
stone its weight in copper. The fort was completed thou^ the expenses 
were enormous. Sher Sh5h called it ‘Little RohtSs.' The Tdrikh4 
Ddudi calls it ‘New RohtSs’, and adds, that it ‘cost 8 krms, 5 
thousand, and 2)^ dams, which means Bakfo/is—all vdiich is written 
over the gate of the fort.' (E. & D, op. dt., IV, p. 419; also Qanungp, 
op. dt., pp. 406-6.) 
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under one military governor, as had hitherto been: the custom, 
Sher Shah created several smaller governorships. The governors 
placed over these divisions were equal in status, and wholly 
independent of one another, in the administration of their res¬ 
pective areas. They were all directly appointed by him and 
were responsible to him alone. By this single strdce of policy, 
he struck at the very root of the evil of chronic rebellion.''^ 
He remained in Bengal for about seven months, from June 1541 
to January 1542. Then he returned to Agilal 

(iv) In April 1542, Sher Sh*^ marched towards 

the country of Mtodu by way of Gwialior, in order to take 
on the rulers of Mandu his revenge for their backwardness in 
assisting Kutb Khan.^ At this time there were princes in the 
kingdom of Miandu who ruled independently. Mallu Khian who 
had assumed the title of king and the name of Kadir Shiah, 
held possession and rule of the city of Shadmiabad, that is to 
say, the fort of M^du, and of Ujjain, Sarangpur, and the fort 
of Rantambhor. 

' When Sher Shah reached Sarangpur, Mallu Khi^ came 
and submitted. He was much impressed with the rigour, dis¬ 
cipline and exertions of Sher Allah’s army, and said to the 
Afghans, “You submit yourselves to wondelrful labours and 
tacertions ; night and day you have no rest; ease and comfort 
are things forbidden to you.'' The Afghians replied, “Such 
is our master's custom. It behoves a soldier, whatever service 
his chief may order, or whatever labour or exertion he may re¬ 
quire, not to consider it a hardship. Erne is for women, it is 
shameful to honourable men** 

‘Sher Shiah assigned the country of M^du to Suja'at Khan 
.. .and then returned to Agm, via Dh&r and Rantambhor.' 

1. Ibid., pp. 242-43. 

2. Apart from this, Qanungo gives two more political motives: 
(i) To come into direct touch with the kingdoms of GujaiSt and 
Mewar, through which the Mughals might break into Malwa ; (ii) to 
forestall the design of Maldeo in M§lw3 and crush Maldeo’s pros¬ 
pective allies before they could cause serious trouble. Ibid, pp. 252-53. 
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(v) Rdsin .—^From AgiS he went towards BMr and Ben¬ 
gal, where he suffered an attack of fever and ague. After 
recovery he once again returned to AgiS. When he arrived 
there, in all the pride of his state, he set off for thd country 
of Mandu, in the year A. H. 950 (1548 A. D.), and took 
the fort of Ratsin.^ This expedition, according to Abbas Khan, 
had been provoked by the oppression of Musalman families 
by its Rlaja Puran Mai. But Prof. Qanungo definitely says, 
“ It was not undertaken out of a religious motive to punish 
Puran Mai for enslaving the families of the Muslims of Chan- 
deri, as the bigoted Muslim historians fondly believed .. No 
incentive of fanaticism was necessary, as the political object 
was a sufficient stimulant to move Sher Shiah against Raisin... 
One single fort unsubdued mi^t overturn an empire, as Sher 
Shah could realise by contemplating the fate of Humayun. So 
he determined to safeguard himself against unknown dangers 
by rooting out Rlajput influence in Malwla.’'^ 

Whatever might have been the motive and incentive for 
the attack, Puran Mai and his companions, Abb&s Khian pro¬ 
ceeds to tell us, * like hogs at bay, failed not to exhibit valour 
and gallantry; but in the twinkling of an eye all were slain. 
Such of their wives and families as were not slain were cap- 
tured.3.. .He made over the fort of Raisin to Munshi Sh^baz 
Khan Sarw&ni, and returned himself towards Agffi, and re¬ 
mained at the capital during the rainy season.'* 

1. The fort of Raisin (long. IT". 50'; lat. 23®. 19') stands on 
the highest hill of a detached ridge of the Vindhya Mountains, stretch¬ 
ing north and south for about 7Vi miles, al6ng the upper course of 
the river Betwa. On the N. and S. two mountain streams cut of! 
this ridge from contiguous hills, and thus add to the strength of its 
defence. On the east it presents a formidable front of unbroken 
rock-wall, 1722 to 1760 ft. in height. (Ibid., p. 284.) 

2. Ibid., pp. 288-89. 

3. For a full account of this inddeiit see E. & D., op. cit., IV, 
pp. 397-403; also Qanungo, op. dt., pp. 284-99. 

4. This time, about 7 or 8 months (July 1543 to Feb. 1544, 
according to Qanungo) he utilised for building projects, adminiatra- 
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(vi) Multm and Sindh. —About the same time as the tall 
of Raisin, Sindh and Multan were conquered by Sher Shiah's 
general, Haibat Khl^ NiBzi. The turbulent Balodiis were ever 
a source of danger to Multan. The conquest of these parts was 
of utmost importance for Sher ShSh, More than anything else 
it dosed the route to Qandahir, via Siwi, against Hum&^yun, 
by strengthening Sakkar and Bhakkar to which he gave the 
name of Shergarh. The conquest was completed by November, 
1543. 

(vii) Rdjputidna .—‘After the condusion of the rains, 
Sher Shiah ordered that his conquering forces, beyond all cal¬ 
culation or enumeration,^ should under the shadow of his vic¬ 
torious standards, march towards the country of Nagor, Ajmir 
and Jodhpur, which belonged to Maldeo* the Rajla with 
whom Hum&yun had sought shdter in vain. 

‘When he arrived at Fathpur-Sikri, he ordered that each 
division of the army should, march together in order of battle, 
and should throw up an earthen entrenchment at every halt¬ 
ing ground. On the way they encamped one day on a plain 
of sand, and in spite of every labour, they could not on ac¬ 
tive work, but chiefly military equipment on a large scale for his 
coming campaign in Rijpu^na. (Ibid., pp. 316-7). 

1. 'Sher ^liah had so great an army, in this campaign,’ says 
Abbi^ Khan, ' that the best calculators, in spite of all rddection and 
thought and calculation, were at a loss to number and reckon them, 
and they often ascended the tops of eminences that the length and 
breadth of the army might appear to them; but so exceeding was 
its magnitude, that its whole length and breadth were never visible 
together and we asked old men of great age, whether they had ever 
seen or heard of so great an army, but they replied they had not.’ 
—^E. k D., op. cit, IV, p. 404. 

2. Maldeo ascended the throne of Marwar in 1532. At his 
accession it was a small impoverished state of only second-rate im¬ 
portance. Within five or six years, however, by his shrewd policy 
and incessant activity, he reconquered the whole of Marwar proper 
from his powerful but disobedient vassals, annexed BikSnlr, and con- 
dderably aggrandised himsdf at the expense of Jesalmir, Mewir, and 
Amber.—(Qanungo, op. cit., 263-79.) 
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count of the sand, make an entrenchment. Mahmud Khan, 
grandson of Sher Shiah, said : “ Let my Lord order that sacks 
should be filled with sand, and that they should make the 
entrenchment with the bags.” Sher Shah was greatly delighted, 
and ordered that they should do likewise. When he approached 
the enemy, Sher Shiah contrived a stratagem; and having writ¬ 
ten letters in the name of Maldeo’s nobles to this effect, viz., 
“ Let not the King permit any anxiety or doubt to find its way 
to his heart. During the battle we will seize Maldeo and 
bring him to you ” ; and having inclosed these letters in a 
kharita or silken bag, he gave it to a certain person, and direct¬ 
ed him to go near to the tent of the valnl of Maldeo, and 
remain there ; and when he went out, to drop the kharita on his 
way, and conceal himself. 

‘ Sher Shiah’s agent did as he was ordered ; and when the 
vakM of Maldeo saw the kharita lying, he picked it up, and 
sent the letters to Maldeo. When the latter learned their con¬ 
tents, he was much alarmed, and fled without fitting. Al¬ 
though his nobles took oaths of fidelity, he did not heed them. 
Some of the chieftains, such as Jaya Chand and Goha, and 
others, came and attacked Sher Sh§h, and displayed exceeding 
valour. Part of the army was routed, and a certain Afghan 
came to Sher ShBh, and advised him in his native 
tongue saying, “Mount, for the infidels are routing your 
army.” Sher Shiah was performing his morning devotions, and 
reading the Mustek abi4' ashr. He gave no reply to the 
Afgh&n. By a sign he ordered his horse, and mounted, when 
news of victory was brought to the effect that Khawas Khfln 
had slain Jaya and Goha with all their forces. When Sher 
Shiah learnt of the valour and gallantry of these men, he ex¬ 
claimed, ‘ I had nearly lost th^ kingdom of Delhi, for a hand¬ 
ful of bhajra (millet seed).” 

This occurred about March, 1544. ‘ He left Khawas Khan 
and Isa Khfin Nilazi and some other chiefs in the country of 
Nagor, and himself withdrew. Khawas KMn founded a city 
in his own name, near the fort of Jodhpur, and brou^t into 
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his power and possession the whole country of Nagor and 
Ajmir, the tort of Jodhpur, and the districts ofMarwar. Maldeo 
went to the fort of Siwi^, on the borders of GujaiSt/ ^er 
Shah, to allay misgivings, paid a flying visit to his capital, and 
rejoined his camp at Ajmir, about the middle of June, 1544. 

Next he turned to Chitor. Mewar at this time was utterly 
prostrate; she seemed to have no more blood left to ^ed in 
defence of her capital. It was one of the darkest periods in the 
history of Rjajputana. The bastard Banabir, whom the dis¬ 
affected nobles of Mewiar had raised to the throne, had murdered 
the dethroned Bikramjit, and would have done the same with the 
infant Udai Singh, but tor his nurse Panna's noble sacrifice. 
The boy had be^ installed only two years before Sher Shah in¬ 
vaded. No wonder that 'when he was yet 12 kos from the fort of 
Chitor, the Riaja who was its ruler sent him the keys. When 
Sher Shah came to Chitor he left in it the younger brother 
of Khawas Khlan, Mian Ahmad Sarwini, and Hasan Khan 
Khilji. Sher Shih himself marched towards Kachwara, and 
thence to Kalinjar. 

' The Riaja of Kalinjar, Kiiiat Singh, did not come out to 
meet him. So he (Sher Shah) ordered the fort to be invested, 
and threw up mounds against it, and in a short time the 
mounds rose so high that they overtopped the fort. The men 
who were in the streets and houses were exposed, and the Afghans 
shot them with their arrows and muskets from off the mounds. 
The cause of this tedious mode of capturing the fort was this ; 
Among the women of Rija Kiiat Singh was a Patar slave- 
girl, i.e., a dancing-girl. The King had heard exceeding praise 
of her, and he considered how to get possession of her, for he 
feared lest, if he stormed the fort, the RajS Kimt Singh would 
certainly make a Jauhar, and would bum the girl.* 

“The fortress of Kalinjar was besieged about the begin¬ 
ning of November, 1544 A.D. The natural strength of the 
fort was such as to baffle any attempt to storm it. The hill 
on which the fort stands has an elevation of 1230 ft. above the 
«ea, and is isolated from the adjacent range by a chasm or 
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tavine about 1,200 yds. wide. The sides rise rather steeply 
from the plain, and in the upper part have a nearly perpendi- 
<nilar face of 150 or 180 ft. in height, and in most places inac¬ 
cessible. The fortifications are massively constructed of large 
blocks of stone laid generally without cement and about 35 ft. 
thick." 

‘On Friday, the 9th Rabiu4 awwal, 952 A.H. when one 
watch and two hours of the day were over, Sher Sh^ called 
for his breakfast, and ate with his ulama and priests, without 
whom he never breakfasted. In the midst of his breakfast, 
Sheikh Niziam said, “There is nothing equal to a religious 
war against the infidels. If you be slain, you become a 
martyr; if you live, you become a ghdziy When Sher Shah 
had finished eating his breakfast, he ordered Daryia Khin to 
bring loaded shells, and went up to the top of a mound, and 
with his own hand shot off many arrows, and said, “Darya 
Khm comes not; he delays very long." But when the shells 
were at last brought, Sher Shih came down from the mound 
and stood where they were placed. While the men were em¬ 
ployed in discharging them, by the will of God Almi^ty, 
one shell full of gun-powder struck on the gate of the fort and 
broke, and came and fell where a great number of other shells 
were placed. Those which were loaded all began to explode. 
Sheikh Halil, Sheikhl Niziam, and other learned men, and most 
of the others escaped and were not burnt; but they brought out 
Sher Shah partially burnt. A young princess who was stand¬ 
ing by the rockets was burnt to death. 

‘When Sher Sh!^ was carried into his tent, all his nobles 
assembled in darbm; and he sent for Is& Khl^ Hajib and 
Masnad Khan Kalkapur, the son-in-law of Isa Khto and the 
paternal uncle of the author (Abbas Khl^), to cornel into his 
tent, and ordered them to take the fort while he was yet alive. 
When Isa Khan came out and told the chiefs that it was Sher 
Ship’s order that they should attack on every side and capture 
the fort, men came and swarmed out instantly oa every side like 
ants and locusts; and by the time of afternoon prayers captured 
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the fort, putting everyone to the sword, and sending all the 
infidels to hell. About the hour of evening prayers, the intel¬ 
ligence of the victory reached Sher Shah, and marks of joy 
and pleasure appeared on his countenance. 

‘On the 10th Rabiu4 awwal, 952 A. H. (22 May, 154& 
A.D.) Sher Shah went from the hostel of this world to rest in the 
mansion of happiness, and ascended peacefully from the abode 
of this world to the lofty heavens; the date was discovered in 
the words az atash murd, he died from fire.* 

It is not certain whether Sher Ship’s body was buried 
at Kalinjar, or removed to the grand mausoleum erected by 
himself at Sasaram —^the home of his greatness.^ He had 
reigned for six nxxiths as King of Bengal and Jaunpur, and 
for five years as the Emperor of Hindustan. He might have 
been sixty years of age at the time of his death. “ Thus 
passed away in the mid-career of victory and beneficent acti¬ 
vity the great soldier and statesman, with whom there ap¬ 
peared for the persecuted Hindus the dawn of that era of 
toleration, justice, and equality of political rights, which broad¬ 
ened into dazzling noon on the accession of Akbar.’*^ 

C. SHER SHAH'S CAPACITY 

Sher Shah was, according to all estimates, a man of varied 
talents and extraordinary genius. It 
Introduction. would not be unfair to compare him with 
Henry VII in his dealings with the feudal nobility; with 
Frederick William I—^Prussia's greatest ‘ internal king *—in the 
care he bestowed upon both military organisation and civil ad¬ 
ministration ; with Kautalya and Machiavelli in his practical 
outlook and political principles; and Ai§oka in his benevolent 
intentions and solicitude for the welfare of all classes of his 
subjects. In fact, he was a combination of Babur and 
Frederick the Great of Prussia. Erskine says : “ Sher Shah 

1. Qanungo, op. cit., p. 343. 

2. Ibid., p. 341. 
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vfBS one of the most extraordinary men whose name appears 
in the history of India. His character has been represented 
in very different lights by different authors. As he was long 
the grand enemy of the house of Timur, whom for a time he 
drove out of India, by their partisans he has been drawn in 
very unfavourable colours.^ But the evidence of less prejudiced 
writers, and of facts, must restore to him the high praise and 
honourable distinction that, with all the imperfections of his 
character, are justly his due.*'® 

Sher Ship’s life, whose principal events we have briefly 
narrated, is the best commentary on his 

(a) Personal character that any one can offer. Apart 
^nsirsictcr 

from his undoubted genius, the outstand¬ 
ing quality that explains his success is his capacity for inces¬ 
sant activity. For,** said he, it behoves the great to be 
always active, and they should not consider, on account of the 
greatness of their dignity and loftiness of their rank, the affairs 
and business of the kingdom, small or petty.**^ The incentive 
to this was, no doubt, his great ambition ; but it was an 
ambition conceived by his national patriotism engendered by 
his early studies and experience. When his father's unfair 

1. E.g. Abu-1 Fazl affects to deride his institutions, which he re¬ 
presents as a revival of those of Alau-d din ; nevertheless, most of 
them remained after the downfall of his dynasty, and are spoken of 
by the same author, along with many others of former sovereigns, 
as original conceptions of his master Akbar.—^Elphinstone, op. 
cit., pp. 457-8. 

2. Ermine, op. cit., II, pp. 110-11, 

3. The Wakidt-uMushtcki gives the following account of the 
daily routine of Sher Shah's busy life 

‘Sher Shah was occupied night and day with the business of 
his kingdom, and never allowed himself to be idle. At the end of 
night he arose, performed his ablutions, and said his prayers. After¬ 
wards he called in his officers and managers to report all the occur¬ 
rences of the day. For four hours he listened to the reading of 
reports on the affairs of the country or on the bu^ness of the Co- 
vemment establi^iments. The orders vdiich he gave were reduced 
to writing, and were issued and acted upon; there was no need of 
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treatment drove him to Jaunpur, he utilised the time in study¬ 
ing history, philosophy, and the biographies of ancient kings. 
‘ Subsequently,' Abb&s Kh^ informs us, ‘ whenever during his 
reign, learned men came to ask him for a maintenance, he used 
to ask them about the Hashia^i-Hindia, and he still retained 
his liking for books of history and the lives of ancient kings/ 
When he was appointed to the administration of his father’s 
jdprs, he carried with him a high but modest sense of duty. 
‘‘ To please you I accept the management of the two districts. 
I will not fail to do my duty to the best of my power... .1 
shall devote myself to increase the prosperity of the districts, 
and that depends on a just administration; for it has been 
said by the learned....” His tenure as jdgtrdm, short though 
it was, revealed his practical genius, as well as his great love 
for the welfare of the people entrusted to his care,—particu¬ 
larly the peasants. He always liked the company of the reli¬ 
gious and the learned. Abbias Khi^ tells us, he never break¬ 
fasted except in the company of the ulama. But in moments of 
action, he was his own best counsel. After the Raisin expedi¬ 
tion, he consulted his nobles of note, and the wise among 
his courtiers, and they said, * It is incumbent on the 
powerful and fortunate to root out this innovating {Shia) 
schism from the Dekhin ’; but Sher Sh&h replied, ” What you 
have said is most right and proper, but it has come into my 
mind... .until I have cleansed the country from the existing 

further discussion. Thus he remained engaged till morning arrived. 
When it was time for prayers, he performed his devotions in a 
large congregation, and went through all the forms of prayer. After¬ 
wards he received his nobles and soldiers, and made inquiries as to 
the horses brought to receive their brands. Then he went out and 
made a personal inspection of his forces, and settled the allowances 
of each individual by word of mouth until all was arranged. 
He then attended to many other affairs and audited accounts. 
Petitions were received from every quarter, and replies were sent j. 
he himself dictated them in Persian, and the scribes committed them 
to writing. Every person who came to wait upon him was received 
in the palace.’—E. & D., op. dt, IV, pp. 550-Bl. 
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contamination of the unbelievers (Hindiis), I will not go into 
any other country. First I will root out that accursed infidel 
Maldeo.... ‘ The chiefs and nobles assented, and so it was 

settled.' But Sher Ship's whole administration is a refutation 
of the implication of religious bigotry against the Hindus, con¬ 
tained in this representation of him by our historian. The 
expedition against Maldeo was undoubtedly political : it was to 
give the Riajput a taste of his power, and to prevent any pos¬ 
sibility of his harbouring the Mughal, as Maldeo had been in¬ 
clined to do. 

Instances may be multiplied to illustrate the other aspects 
of Sher Shiah's character. His unique sense of justice, for in¬ 
stance, was a part of the man himself that determined the 
character of his administration. But this will be illustrated 
later. He was above all, and essentially, a man of destiny who 
had faith in himself and faith in God who seemed to have 
marked him out for the success he achieved. After the final 
discomfiture and dispersal of the enemy, he returned to the 
Imperial tents, dismounted in the hall of audience, and humbly 
prostrated himself in prayer to the Giver of all Victory. “ He 
did not now hesitate to declare a dream which he had on 
the preceding night. He thought that he and Humiayun were 
both carried into tlie presen^ of the Prophet of God, who was 
sitting in state on a throne, and who, addressing the Emperor, 
told him that the Almighty had bestowed his kingdom on 
Sher Shah; and, at the same time, taking the crown and cap 
of authority from his head, placed them on that of his rival, 
commanding him to rule with justice."^ 

Genius has been defined as a happy mixture of luck, auda¬ 
city, and infinite capacity to take pains. 
G^us However this may be, it is particularly 

true with regard to military achievement. 
Successful generalship, as Humayun's failures had amply de¬ 
monstrated, required many other qualities besides personal 
courage. Above everything else it requires shrewd insight into* 

1, Erskine, op. dt, II, p. 173. 
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human nature, resourcefulness, and a clear grasp of the real 
in a very mundane sense. The uniform success of Sher Shiah 
showed the presence in him of all these ingredients. By way 
of illustration, we might recall here a few instances. 

(i) The resolute manner in which he brought under con¬ 
trol the recalcitrant zamlndars on his father's estates was the 
first evidence he gave of his consummate ability to restore order 
in those troubled times, ‘There were some zammdms who 
had committed all sorts of offences, such as theft and' highway 
robbery, and refusing to pay revenue, never came to the go¬ 
vernor's presence, but were insolent from confidence in their 
numbers. Although these were often warned, they took no 
heed. Farid collected his forces, and commanded that every 
one of his villagers who had a horse should come riding upon 
it, and that he who had not a horse should come on foot. And 
he took with him half his own soldiers, and the other half he 
employed in collecting revenue and other local duties. 

‘ When the soldiers and peasants were assembled, he 
marched towards the villages of the recusants, and at a distance 
of a kos threw up an! earthen entrenchment, and ordered them 
to cut down the neighbouring jungle. His horsemen he direct¬ 
ed to patrol round the villages; to kill all men they met, and 
to make prisoners of the women and children, to drive in the 
cattle, to permit no one to cultivate the fields, to destroy crops 
already sown, and not to permit any one to bring anything 
from the neighbouring parts, nor to allow any one of them to 
carry anything out of the village, and not to permit a soul 
to go out. His footmen he also ordered to cut down the jungle. 
When the jungle was all cut down he marched from his former 
position, and made another entrenchment nearer the village, 
and occupied it. The rebels were humbled, and sent a repre¬ 
sentative saying, that if Farid Khan would pardon their fault, 
they would submit. Farid Khan replied that he would not ac¬ 
cept their submissicm, and there could be nothing but hostility 
between him and them, to whichever God might please, He 
would give the victory. 
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‘Although the rebels humbled themselves in every way, 
and offered to pay a large sum of money, yet Farid Khan 
would not accept the money, but said to his men “ This is 
the way of these rebels : first they fight and oppose their ruler : 
if they find him weak, they persist in their rebelliousness; but 
if they see that he is strong, they come to him deceitfully, and 
humble themselves, and agree to pay a sum of money, and so 
they persuade their ruler to leave them alone; but as soon as 
they find an opportunity, they return to their evil ways/' 

‘ When the other rebels heard of the death, imprisonment, 
and ruin of these, they listened to wisdom, repented of their 
contumacy, and abstained from theft and robbery.’ 

(ii) A second instance where Sher Shiah showed his abi¬ 
lities as a general was when he fought the forces of Bengal. 
Ibrahim Khl^ the Bengali general commanded vastly supe¬ 
rior numbers, and possessed, besides many elephants, a park of 
artillery. But, Sher Khan who was a better commander made 
up for all these by his skill and resourcefulness. After a few 
days' ^rmishing, he called together his men and said :—“ I 
have for some time abstained from meeting the Bengalis in the 
open field, and have kept myself sheltered under entrench¬ 
ments, lest our men should be discouraged by the large numbers 
of the enemy. Now* I am convinced that the Bengalis are 
much inferior to the AfghSns in war... .1 will now engage in 
open battle, for without a general engagement we cannot 
destroy and disperse our enemies. Praise be to God, when¬ 
ever such an engagement occurs between Af^ilhis and Bengal¬ 
is, the Afghans must prevail. It is impossible that the Bengal¬ 
is can stand against them. At present this is my purpose. To¬ 
morrow morning, if you concur with me, hoping in the 
mercy of the protector, and on this text—‘ By God's 
command the lesser number overcomes the greater,' I will en¬ 
gage the enemy in open battle, for it bdioves us not to dday 
or be badcward in this matter, as reinforcements will soon 
readi them.” The Af^iBns replied : ” That whidi your noble 
mind has determined is extren^y 
M. 11. 
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The strata by which he won the battle has already been 
described ; it was similar to that employed by William the 
Conqueror in the battle of Senlac, and the result identical. 

(Hi) The manoeuvres by which Sher Shai encompassed 
the ruin of Hum!ayun were masterpieces of military strategy. 
For details the reader is referred to the descriptions of the 
battles of Chausa and Bilgmm, given elsewhere in this book. 
Although there was a uniformity in the tactics employed by 
Sher Shah on both the occasions, Humiayun was too dull to 
profit by experience. 

(iv) To economise in his men, and' not to waste them in 
avoidable encounters was with Sher Sh^ a constant principle. 
This often led him to attain his ends through means too open 
to moral censure. The acquisition of Chunlar, Rohtas, and 
Raisin are examples of treacherous conduct—though not infre¬ 
quent in that Machiavellian age —which cast a deep shadow on 
Sher Shiah's otherwise fair reputation. His ruse of the forged 
letters in the case of Maldeo is of a piece with this un¬ 
scrupulous behaviour, that sometimes passes in the name of 
political adroitness. Nevertheless, these actions seem to have 
originated chiefly from Sher Shah's extreme reluctance to shed 
the blood of his own men needlessly. No wonder, therefore, 
that his men put their utmost trust in him. He inspired 
confidence in his soldiers by repeatedly telling them that ‘ the 
Mughals are not superior to the Afghans in battle or single 
combat; but the Afghans have let the Empire of Hind slip 
from their hands on account of their internal dissensions.' 
His successive triumphs must have convinced them that he was 
right. He made it appear to the Afgh^s that his was a na¬ 
tional cause; and those whom he could not otherwise induce, 
he compelled by conscription. ‘ Many of them,' Abh^ KMn 
says, ' who had assumed the garb of religious mendicants, on 
account of their misfortunes, he relieved and enlisted as 
soldiers; and some who refused to enlist, and preferred a life 
of mendicancy, he put to death, and declared he would kill 
every Afghan who refused to be a sddier. He was very care- 
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ful of his Afghans in action, that thdr lives might not be use¬ 
lessly sacrificed. When the Afghans heard that Sher Khan 
was eagerly patronising their race, they entered into his service 
from all directions.' 

Prof. Qanungo writes : “ He was one of the most hu¬ 

mane conquerors... .In spite of his severity, no general was 
more beloved of his soldiers. His personal magnetism was 
great, which animated his soldiers and made them cheerfully 
perform their onerous duties. After a hard day's march the 
soldiers were not allowed to rest before throwing up redoubts 
round their encampment. They implicitly submitted to all hard¬ 
ships, not as the slaves of an Oriental despot but as the 
comrades of an adored commander... .Originality and boldness 
of plan, rapidity of movement, and an eye for strategic situa¬ 
tions characterised Sher Shah's campaigns. He was averse to 
unnecessary bloodshed and cruelty, and had no passion for 
fight. He had above all, a heart which soldiers and statesmen 
often lack. He could fed for the misfortune of his enemy : we 
are told that tears burst out of his eyes when the Mughal queen 
with a multitude of ladies came out of the camp and stood 
suppliant before him (after, Humayun's defeat at Chausa)."^ 
Prof. Qanungo has described Sher Shah as “the greatest 
administrative and military genius among 
. (c) Administra- the Afghans A careful examination 
^ ’ of the administrative system that he esta¬ 

blished within his dominions and its abiding effects, in an 
otherwise chaotic age, would go to show that there is little 
exaggeration in the use of this superlative. Those who plead 
want of time in the case of Babur will find in Sher Shah's con¬ 
structive achievement a convincing refutation of their apology 
for Babur's lack of administrative genius. Abu-1 Fazl's obser¬ 
vation that he introduced some of the many plans of Alau-d 


1. Qanungq, op. cit, pp. 411-14. 

2. Ibid., Foreword, p. iii. Also read Jaffar, op. dt., pp. 56-66; 
and C. H. I., IV. pp. 55-57. 
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dSn Khilji of which he had heard ‘ as they are detailed in the 
Tcrikh’i FlrozshdM, does scant justice to Sher Shi^^s political 
originality.! But more than any detail of civil or military 
organisation which he might have borrowed from earlier kings, 
the spirit that informed his marvellous regime forms the basis 
of his enduring fame Crooke’s estimate in this respect is 
therefore nearer the mark : “ He was the first Musalman 

ruler,” he says, “who studied the good of his people. He 
had the genius to see that the government must be popularised, 
that the king must govern for the benefit of his subjects, that the 
Hindus must be conciliated by a policy of justice and tolera¬ 
tion, that the land revenue must be settled on an equitable 
basis, that material development of the country must be en¬ 
couraged. .., All this and more Akbar strove to do later on.... 
Sher Shah relaxed the oppressive Muhammadan law code and 
provided for the administration of justice. That he introduc¬ 
ed such extensive reforms in his short reign of five years is a 
wonderful proof of his executive ability. ‘ No government, not 
even the British, has shown so much wisdom as this Pathfin,' 
as Keene says.”^ 

‘ For an elaborate treatment of Sher Shiah's administration 
the reader is directed to Prof. Qanungo's exhaustive study 
{Sher Shah, chapter xii, pp. 346-406 ). Here we subjoin an 
abstract of the concluding portion of the Tafikh-i-Sher Shdhi 
of Abbias Khan Sarwani, with critical observations wherever 
necessary :— 

When fortune gave into the handsi of Sher Shah the bridle of 
power, and the kingdom of Hind fell under 
Protogue; his dominion, he made certain laws, both from 

his own ideas and by extracting them from 
the works of the learned, for securing relief from tyranny, and for 
the repression of crime and villainy; for maintaining the prosperity 

1. “ Unlike his predecessors, ^er Shah gradually built up from 
below a solid structure of Government, whose base was oo-extensive 
with the area of his Empire.” — Qanungo, op. dt, p. 351. 

2 . Memoirs of the Races of the N. W. Provinces, II, p. 97 • 
dted by Qanungo. 
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of his realms, the safety of the highways, and the comfort of mer- 
diants and troops. “Crime and violence,“ he said, “pre¬ 
vent the development of prosperity. It behoves kings to be grateful 
for the favour that the Lord has made His people subject to them, 
and, therefore, not to disobey the commandments of God. 

'Sher Shah attended to every business concerning the admini¬ 
stration of the kingdom and the revenues, 
whether great or small, in his own person. So 
he divided both day and night into portioins 
for each separate business and suffered no idleness to find its way 
to him. “ For," said he, “ it behoves the great to be always active, 
and they should not consider, on account of the greatness of their 
own dignity and loftiness of their own rank, the affairs and business 
of the kingdom, small or petty, and must place no undue reliance 
on their ministers.... The corruption of ministers of contemporary 
princes was the means of my acquiring the worldly kingdom I possess. 
A king should not have corrupt vakils or wazirs; for a receiver of 
bribes is dependent on the giver of bribes; and one who is dependent 
is unfit for the office of waztr, for he is an interested personage; and 
to an interested person loyalty and truth in the administration of 
the kingdom are lost." 

‘ Sher Shah was adorned with the jewel of justice, and he often¬ 
times remarked : “ Justice is the mast excellent of religious rites, 

Administration ^ ^ approved alike by the kings of infidels 

of Justice : and of the faithful.^* 

' When the young shoot of ^er Shah's prosperity came into 
bearing, he always ascertained the exact tru^ regarding the op¬ 
pressed, and the suitors for justice; and he never favoured the 
oppressors, although they might be his near relations, his dear sons,i 


1. Erskine gives the following anecdote to illustrate Sher 
Shah's impartial administration of justice, irrespective of personali¬ 
ties 

'One daiy, his eldest son Adel KMn, riding on an elephant 
through the streets of AgiS, in passing a house, the walls round which 
were in disrepair, observed the wife of a shop-keeper, undressed and 
bathing. Struck with her beauty, he fixed his eyes upon her, threw 
her a bida (pan), and passed on. The woman, being thus 
treated as a wanton, feeling her honour wounded, resolved 
not to survive the affront. Her husband, when informed 
of the incident, had great difficulty in preventing her intention. He 
went straijg^t to the levee of Sher Sh3h, and among other suitors, 
preferred his complaint. The King, having investigated the drcum^ 
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his renowned nobles,^ or of his own tribe; and he never showed any 
delay or lenity in punishing oppressors. He appointed courts of 
justice in every place.* 

' He strictly impressed on the amils and governors, that if a theft 
or robbery occurred within their limits, and the perpetrators were not 
discovered, then they should arrest the muqaddams of the surround¬ 
ing villages, and compel them to make it good; but if the muqad¬ 
dams produced the offenders, or pointed out their haunts, the thieves 
and highway robbers themselves were punished with the penalties 
laid down in the holy law. And if murders should occur, and the 
murderers were not discovered, the dmils were enjoined to seize the 
muqaddams, as detailed above, and imprison them and give them a 
period within which to declare the murderersi. If they produced the 
murderer, or pointed out where he lived, they were to let the muqad- 
dam go, and put the murderer to death ; but if the muqaddams of a 
village where the murder had occurred could not do this they were 
themselves put to death ; for it has been generally ascertained that 
theft and highway robberies can only take place by the connivance 
of these headmen.. .If a muqaddam harbours thieves and robbers un¬ 
known to the governor, it is fit he should be punished, or even be put to 
death, that it may be a warning to others to abstain from similar acta 

stances, pronounced judgment ordering the law of retaliation to be en¬ 
forced ; and that the ^op-keeper, moimted on an elephant, ^ould 
in his turn throw hidd to the prince’s wife, when undressed and pre¬ 
paring for the bath. Great influence was exerted to mollify the 
King, but in vain. Such he said, was the law of their religion, and, 
in administering justice, he knew no difference between prince and 
peasant : that it should not be said that a man, because his son, 
could injure a subject whom he was bound to protect. The com¬ 
plainant, in delight, withdrew his complaint, saying that now that 
he had gained his right, his character was restored and he was satis¬ 
fied ; and, at his entreaty, the matter was ended.’—Erskine, <^. dt, 
II, pp. 444-45.) 

1. See E. & D., op. dt., IV, pp. 425-32. 

2. Criminal justice was administered by the Chief Shiqddr and 
revenue disputes settled by the Chief Munsif, No historian tells us, 
says Qanungo, anything about the appointment of the nur-i-adals 
or the qdzls for trying dvil cases requiring the knowledge of Mudim 
canon-law. In an anecdote of the Tdfikhiri Ddudi (MS. p. 204) we 
find the only allusion to mtr-i-adcA and qdzu This was undoubtedly 
a continuation of an old institution, developed by Sultan Sikandar 
Lodi.—SAer Shah, p. 399. 
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‘The rules for the oollecticm of revenue from the people and 
Collection of Re- the prosperity of the kingdom, were after 
venue : this wise :— 

‘ There was in every parga^, one amir, one God-fearing siqdar, 
one treasurer, one karkun to write Hind!, and one to write Persian^ ; 
and he ordered his governors to measure the land every harvest, 
to collect the revenue according to the measurement, and in propor¬ 
tion to the produce, giving one share to the cultivator, and half share 
to the muqaddam; and fixing the assessment with regard to the kind 
of grain, in order that the muqaddams and the chaudharis, and dmils 
should not oppress the cultivators, who are the support of the pros¬ 
perity of the kingdom. 

‘Before his time it was not the custom to measure the land, 
but there was a qanungo for every pargana, from whom was ascer¬ 
tained the present, past, and probable future state of the pargana? 

‘ In every sarhdt he appointed a chief {Siqddr-i-siqdaran) and 
a Chief Munsif (Munsif-i-munsifan), that they might watch over 
the conduct of both the dmils and the people ; that the dmils, should 
not oppress or injure the people, or embezzle the King's revenue ; 

1. The pargaata was the administrative unit—^the smallest that 
he could find without destroying the autonomous village communities. 
(The use of this term is a bit confusing; it has been used in Abbas 
Khian's narrative, as we have seen, to signify a district. At other 
places, it is also used for a village.) 

Amir, amin, and dmil —are all used for the same official. He was 
a civil officer whose duties were the assessment and collection of reve¬ 
nue, and to act as an umpire between the State and the individual. 

The siqddr was a soldier, and military or police officer. He was 
to execute farmdns, to assist the amms in revenue collection, if 
necessary and to maintain the King's peace generally. 

For fuller details see Ibid., pp. 352-53. 

2. The earlier Muslim rulers of Delhi considered themselves as 
proprietors of the soil, and as such, entitled to the whole produce of 
the land, leaving only just enough for the maintenance of the peas¬ 
ant, There was no fixity of the State demand; the revenue was 
generally assessed in the gross by guess or computation. Alau-d din 
Khilji first devised the scheme of Jarib (survey and assessment). 
He demanded ‘ half of the produce of the land without any dimi¬ 
nution' (E. & D., op. cit, III, p. 182). The license of the Mudim 
soldiery and the exactions of the Hindu muqaddams, were the bane 
of the peasants. The fief-holders and the soldier-lords wielded almost 
absolute political authority over their tenants. 
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and if any quarrel arose among the amUs, regarding the boundaries 
of the parginam, they were to settle that no confusion might find 
its way amongst the King’s affairs. 

‘ If the people, from any lawlessness or rebellious spirit, created 
a disturbance regarding the collection of the revenue, they were so 
to eradicate and destroy them with punishment and chastisement that 
their wickedness and rebellion should not ^read to others.^ 

Every year, or second year, he changed his amils, and sent new 
ones, for he said, “I have examined mudi, 
T*ransfer of and accurately ascertained that there is no 

* such income and advantage in other employ¬ 

ments as the government of a district. Therefore, I send my good 
old experienced loyal servants to take charge of districts, that the 
salaries, profits, and advantages, may accrue to them in preference 

Under Sher Shah, lands were surveyed under an uniform system 
of mensuration. He ordered the use of the gaz-Sikandart (32 digits). 
The land was measured by rope,—for which later on Akbar substi¬ 
tuted the bamboo,—^into bhigas. The terms bhiga and jmib were 
interchangeable ; one jarib or bhiga consisted of 3,6(X) sq. gaz. {Ain., 
II, p. 62). The holding of every rayat was separately measured and 
i of the expected produce was assessed as the government revenue. 
As the custom under previous Sultans, the cultivator was given 
the choice of pajment either in kind or cash, preference being given 
to the latter. A habuliyat or agreement, containing a diort account 
of the rayaVs holding, and the amount to be paid by him to Govern¬ 
ment, was taken by the amin from every individual rayat^ duly 
signed and attested ; and he gave in return a patta or title-deed 
to the rayat, with a record of the State demand. 

“Sher ^lah regarded the interests of the ruler and the rayat. 
as identical. ‘ If a little favour is shown to the rayat, the ruler 
benefits by it.’ His general instruction to the revenue officers was— 

* Be lenient at the time of assessment, but show no mercy at the 
time of collection.’ His revenue system, popularly known as Tadai 
Mats bandabast, obtained in Northern In^ throughout the Mughal 
period, and in all its essential features has survived in Briti^ India-un- 
der the name of the rayatwarusettlement, admired so enthusiastically 
by the Anglo-Indian administrators.” Qanungo, op. cit., pp. 370-79. 

1. The duties of the Chief Siqddr resemWed those of the Fow;- 
ddr under the Mughals, and discharged functions as under Sikandar 
Lodi. Though a military noble, with a police force of 2,000 to 5,000 
troops imder him, he was essentially a civil officer like a modem 
magistrate. 
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to others; and after two years I change them, and send other 
servants like to them, that they also may prosper, and that under 
my rule all my old servants may enjoy these profits and advantages, 
and that the gate of comfort and ease may be opened to them. 

As with the dvil so with the military, he observed this rule of 
equi-distribution of profits and of labour. Abbas Khan writes : 

‘ And in every place where it served his interests, he kept garrisons. 
After a time he used to send for the forces which had enjoyed ease 
and comfort on their ;dgirs, and to send away in their stead the 
chiefs who had undergone labour and hardships with the victorious 
army. 

‘ His whole army was beyond all limit or numbering, and it 
increased every day. The rule regarding the 
Milita^ Orga- army for guarding the kingdom from the dis- 
msation . tuibances of rebels, and to keep down and 

rq>res3 oontumadous and rebellious zamindars, so that no one should 
think the kingdom undefended, and therefore attempt to conquer it, 
was as follows :— 

‘^er Shiah always kept 150,000 horse, and 25,000 footmen, 
either armed with match-locks or bows, present with him, and on 
some expeditions took even more with him. There were also 5,000 
elephants in his elephant-sheds. And in every place where it served 
his interests he kept garrisons ; e,g„ in the fort of Gwalior he kept 
a force to which were attached 1,000 match-lock men. In Bayana 
he kept a division, besides a garrison of 500 match-locks; in Ran- 
tambhor another divisian besides 1,600 match-lock men ; in the fort 
of Chitor, 3,000 matdi-lock men; in the fort of Shadmabad or 
Mandu was stationed Suja'at KhSn with 10,000 horse and 7,000 
match-locks. He had his jdgirs in Hindia and Malwa. In the fort 
of Raisin a force was stationed together with 1,000 artillery men; 
and in the fort of Chunar, another force also with 1,000 matdi-lock 
men ; and in the fort of Rohtas, near Bihar, he kept Ikhtiyar Khan 
Panni, with 10,000 match-lock men : and Sher Shah kept treasures 
without number of reckoning in that fort... (Similarly, at Nagor, Jodh¬ 
pur, Ajmir, Lucknow, KalpI, etc.). The kingdom of Bengal he divid¬ 
ed into parts, and made Kazi Fazilat Amir of that whole kingdom. 

Prof. Qanungo observes that to Sultan AlSu-d din Khiljl belongs 
the credit of organising the Indian army on a new model. He created 

The word tntmsif means ‘doer of justice'; the Chief Munsif 
seems to have also acted as a circuit-judge for trying dvil suits, and 
redressing the grievances of the peasants and nmqaddams at the 
hands of parga^ officiala—( Ibid., 354-57.) 
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an anny recruited directly by the central government, paid in cash 
from the State treasury, officered by nobles of the Sultan's own 
choice, while corruption was checked by the ddgh (branding) system. 
The armies of the LocHs were of the dannish feudal type, consisting 
of the quotas of various tribal chiefs enjoying /Sgirs for service. 
Sher Shih revived the system of Alau-d din Khilji and transformed 
the army into a truly Imperial institution. The soldier obeyed his 
immediate commanding officer, not as his personal chief, but as the 
Emperor's servant. The Emperor combined in himself the functions 
of the Commander-in-Chief and the Pay-Master-General.i.. In order 
to take away from the military character of the administration, Sher 
Shah took care that in normal times of peace, the military should 
remain in the background, only as the support of the dvil authority.^ 

‘ Among the rules which Sher Shah promulgated, is the brand¬ 
ing of horses. And he said he ordered it on 
Branffing of this account, that the rights of the chiefs and 

* soldiers might be distinct, and that the chiefs 

might not be able to defraud the soldiers of their rights; and that 
every one should maintain soldiers according to his rank (numsah) 
and not vary his numbers. "For," said he, " in the time of Sultan 
Ibrahim, and afterwards, I observed that many base nobles were 
guilty of fraud and falsehood, who at the time their monthly salary 
was assigned to them, had a number of soldiers; but when they had 
got possession of their jagtrs, they dismissed the greater number of 
their men without payment, and only kept a few men for indispens¬ 
able duties, and did not even pay them in full. Nor did they regard 
the injury to their master’s interests, of the ingratitude of their own 
conduct; and when their lord ordered a review or assembly of their 
forces, they brought strange men and horses, and mustered them, 
but the money they put into their own treasuries. In time of war 
they would be defeated from paucity of numbers; but they kept 
the money, and when their master's affairs became critical and 
disordered, they, equipping themselves with this very money, took 
service elsewhere; so, from the ruin of their master's fortunes, they 
suffered no loss. When I had the good fortune to gain power, 

I was on my guard against the deceit and fraud of both soldiers 
and chiefs, and ordered the horses to be branded, in order to block 
up the road against these tricks and frauds, so that the chiefs could 
not entertain strangers to fill up their ranks." Sher Shah's custom 
was this that he would not pay thdr salary unless the horses were 

1. Qanungo, op. cit., pp. 361-63. 

2. Ibid., p. 353. 
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branded, and he carried it to such an extent that he would not give 
anything to the sweepers and women servants about the palace 
without a brand, and they wrote out descriptive rolls of the men and 
horses and brought them before hiih, and he himself compared the 
rolls when he fixed the monthly salaries and then he had the horses 
branded in his presence. 

‘ For the convenience in travelling of poor travellers on every 
road at a distance of two kos, he made a 
Rc^ds and ^arai : and one road with sarais he made from 

98T81fi * 

the fort which he built in the Punjab to the 
dty of Sunargaon, which is situated in the kingdom of Bengal, on 
the shore of the ocean. Another road he made from the dty of 
Agra to Jodhpur and Chitor, and one road with sarais from the dty 
of Lahore to Multan. Altogether he built 1,700 sarais on various 
roads; and in every sarai he built separate lodgings, both for Hindus 
and for Musalmans, and at the gate of every sarai he placed pots full 
of water, that anyone might drink ; and in every sarai he settled Brah¬ 
mans for the entertainment of Hindus, to provide hot and cold water, 
and beds and food, and grain for all their horses ; and it was a rule in 
these sarais, that whoever entered them received provision suitable to 
his rank, and food and litter for his cattle, from Government. 


* Villages were established all round the sarais. In the middle 
of every sarai was a well and a masjid of burnt brick ; and he placed 
an imam and a miutzzim in every masjid, together with a custodian 
(shahna), and several watchmen ; and all these were maintained from 
the land near the sarai, 

‘ On both sides of the highway Sher Shah planted fruit-bearing 
trees, such as also gave much shade, that in the hot wind travellers 
might go along under the trees; and if they should stop by the way, 
might rest and take repose. If they put up at a sarai, they bound 
their horses under the trees.^ 


1. These roads and sarais,” observes Qanungo, “ were as it 
were the arteries of the Empire. They were halting stations for the 
constantly moving oflkials; some of them developed into centres 
of busy market-towns, where the peasants could profitably sell their 
agricultural produce and get in return little commodities of comfort.... 

“ The sarais of Sher Shah were also the stations of Dak-chauki. 
He kept his finger on the pulse of the Empire by means of this 
institution.... This was the origin of the News Department under 
the Darogha^i-ddk-chmki appointed by the Mughals. It was first 
introdujced by Sultin Alaud-cfin Khilji. (By means of this) daily 
reports of prices and occurrences in the pargai^as of his dominion 
reached him every day."—(Ibid., pp. 391-95.) 
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* At every sored were placed two horses for the news reporters. 

So there were 3,400 horses, in all the saraU 
Spies and In- together, always ready to bring intelligence 


formers 


every day from every quarter. For the en- 


Merdiants 
Travellers : 


and 


forcement of the regulations which he had established for the pro¬ 
tection of the people, Sher Shah sent trusted spies with every force 
of his nobles, in order that, inquiring and secretly ascertaining all 
circumstances relating to the nobles, their soldiers, and the people, 
they might relate them to him; for the courtiers and ministers, for 
purposes of their own, do not report to the King the whole state of 
the kingdom, lest any disorder or deficiency which may have found its 
way into the courts of justice should be corrected. 

‘ In the days of Sher Shah and of Islam Shah, the muqaddams 
used to protect the limits of their own villages 
lest any thief or robber or enemy might injure 
a traveller, and so be the means of his des¬ 
truction and death. And he directed his governors and dmils to 
compel the people to treat merchants and travellers well in every 
way, and not to injure them at all; and if a merchant should die 
by the way, not to stretdi out the hand of oppression and violence 
on his goods as if they were unowned; for Sheikh Nizmm (may 
God be merciful to him !) has said : “ If a merchant should die 
in your country, it is perfidy to lay hands on his property." 

‘Throughout his whole kingdcmi Sher Shah levied customs on 
merchandise only in two places, viz,, when it came from Bengal, 
customs were levied at Gharri (Sikri gali) ; and when it came from 
the direction of Khorasan, the customs were levied on the Borders 
of the kingdom ; and again a second duty was levied at the place 
of sale. No one dared to levy other customs, either on the road or 
on the ferries, in town or village.^ Sher Shah, moreover, forbade 
his officials to purchase an 5 ^ing in the bazars except at the usual 
bazar rates and prices. 

‘ One of the regulations Sher Shah made was this: That his 
victorious standards should cause no injury to 
Protection of ^hg cultivation of the people and when he 
Cu tivators . marched he personally examined into the state 

of the cultivation, and stationed horsemen round to prevent people 
from trespassing on anyone’s field. If he saw any man injuring a 
field, he would cut off his ears with his own hands, and hanging the 
com (which he had plucked off) round his neck, would have him 


1. “ Sher Shah’s reconstruction of the tariff system revived the 
dwrindling commerce of Northern India.’*—(Ibid, p. 386.) 
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to be paraded through the camp. And if from the narrowness of 
the road, any cultivation was unavoidably destroyed, he would send 
amirs, with a surveyor, to measure the cultivation so destroyed, and 
give compensation in money to the cultivators. If he entered an 
enemy's country, he did not enslave or plunder the peasantry of 
that country, nor destroy their cultivation. "'For," said he, ''the 
cultivators are blameless, they submit to those in power, and if I 
oppress them they will abandon their villages, and the country will 
be ruined and deserted, and it will be a long time before it again 
becomes prosperous.” 

' His kitchen was very extensive, for several thousand horsemen 
and private followers, fed there; and there was 
* a general order, that if any soldier or religious 

personage, or any cultivator, should be in need of food, he should 
feed at the King's kitchen, and should not be allowed to famish. The 
daily cost of these meals was 500 gold pieces (ashrafts). Sher Shah 
often said : ” It is incumbent upon kings to give grants to imams ; 
for the prosperity of and populousness of the cities of Hind are 
dependent on the imams and holy men; and the teadiers and travel¬ 
lers, and the necessitous, who cannot come to the King, will praise 
him, being supported by those who have grants ; and the convenience 
of travellers and the poor is thereby secured, as well as the exten¬ 
sion of learning, of skill and religion, for whoever wishes that God 
Almighty should make him great, should feed the xMmd and pious 
persons, that he may obtain honour in this world and felicity in 
the next.” 

” Sher Shah left the indelible impress of his personality,” writes 
Qanungo, ” not only upon the useful but also 
Builamgs . ornamental side of the imperial edifice. 

His noble tomb at Sasaiam still brings home to the mind of the 
beholder the grandeur of the Empire,—severe yet graceful; externally 
Muslim, but Hindu inade.”^ V. A. Smith observes : ” The mauso¬ 
leum of Sher Sl^ at Sasaiam, built on a lofty plinth, in the midst 
of a lake, is one of the best deigned and most beautiful buildings 
in India uneqtialled among the earlier buildings in the northern 
provinces for grandeur and dignity. Cunningham was half inclined 
to prefer it even to the T5j. The dome, although not equal in size 
to the Gol Gumbaz of BIjapur, is 13 ft. wider than that of the 
Agra monument. Externally the architecture is wholly Muham¬ 
madan, but Hindu corbelling and horizontal architraves are used in 
all the inner door-ways, as at Jaunpur. The style may be described 


1. Ibid, p. 399. 
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as intermediate between the austerity of the Tughlak buildings and 
the faminine grace of Shah Jahan*8 masterpiece/"^ Havell saw in it 
the personality and character of Sher Shah : Though forbidden 

by his creed to make himself a graven image, the Musahnan monarch 
took so much interest in the planning of his last resting place, 
that unconsciously he gave it the impress of his own character, the 
builders formed it after his own image.... 

“ If my life lasts long enough/" said Sher Shah, I will build 
a fort in every smkdr, on a suitable spot, which may in times of 
trouble become a refuge for the oppressed and a check to the contu¬ 
macious ; and I am making all the earthen-work sarais of brick that 
they may also serve for the protection and safety of the highway/" 
So he built the fort of Rohtas, on the road to Khoren to hold in 
check Kashmir and the country of the Gakkars, about 60 kos from 
Lahore, and fortified and strengthened it exceedingly. There was 
never seen a place so fortified, and immense sums were expended upon 
the work. He called that fort Little Rohtas, 

* The former capital city of Delhi was at a distance from the 
Jumna, and Sher Shah destroyed and rebuilt it, by the bank of the 
Jumna, and ordered two forts to be built in that city, with the 
strength of a mountain, and loftier in height; the smaller fort for the 
governor’s residence; the other, the wall round the entire city, to 
protect it; and in the governor’s fort he built a jdmd masjid of stone, 
in the ornamenting of which much gold, lapis laztdi and other precious 
articles were expended. But the fortifications round the city were 
not completed when Sher Shah died. 

‘ He destroyed also the old dty of Kanauj, the former capital of 
the kings of India, and built a fort of burnt brick there; and on 
the spot where he had gained his victory, he built a city, and called 
it Sher Siir. I can find no satisfactory reason for the destruction of 
the old city, and the act was very unpopular," writes Abbas Sarwani. 

"From the day that Sher Shah was established on the throne, 
no man dared to breathe in opposition to him : 

pi ogue . standard of contu¬ 

macy or rebellion against him ; nor was any heart-tormenting thorn 
produced in the garden of his kingdom, nor was there any of his 
nobles or soldiery, or a thief or a robber, who dared to direct the 
eye of dishonesty to the property of another; nor did any theft or 
robbery even occur within his dominions. Travellers and wayfarers 
during the time of Sher Shah's reign were relieved from the trouble 
of keeping watch; nor did they fear to halt even in the midst of 

1. A History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, pp. 405-6. 

2. History of Aryan Rule in India, p. 444. 
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a desert: and the zamindars for fear lest any mischief should occur 
to the travellers, and that they ^ould suffer, or be arrested on 
account of it, kept watch over them. And in the time of Sher 
Shah's rule, a decrepit old woman might place a basketful of gold 
ornaments on her head and go on a journey, and no thief or robber 
would come near her, for fear of the punishment which Sher Shah 
inflicted. Such a shadow spread over the world, that a decrepit 
person feared not a Rustom. During his time all quarrelling, dis¬ 
puting, fighting, and turmoil, whidi is the nature of the Afghans, 
was altogether quieted and put a stop to, throughout the countries 
of Roh and of Hindustan. Sher Shah, in his wisdom and experience, 
was a second Haider. In a very short period, he gained the domi¬ 
nion of the country, and provided for the safety of the highways, 
the administration of the Government, and the happiness of the sol¬ 
diery and people. God is a discemer of righteousness !' 

So closes Abbas Khan Sarw^i’s account of Sher Sh^. It is 
well to close our study of the great Afghan with a few modem 
estimates of him. 


SOME MODERN ESTIMATES 

“ Sher Shah showed brilliant capacity as an organiser, both 
in military and civil affairs. By dint of 
E. B. Havell. indefatigable industry and personal atten¬ 
tion to the smallest details of administration, he restored law 
and order throughout Hindustan in the short space of five 
years. And no doubt the long-suffering, law-abiding ryot was 
grateful to the iron-handed Afgh^ for an interval of compara¬ 
tive peace, and for protection against indiscriminate plunder, 
though he might sometimes sigh for the golden days when even 
Sudras were Aryan free-men, and the laws of the village As¬ 
semblies were respected even by the King of kings and Supreme 
Lord of the Five Indies.” (Aryan Rule in India, pp. 441-42.) 

“He rose to the throne by his own talents, and showed 
himself worthy of the high elevation which 
William Erskine. attained. In intelligence, in sound sense 
and experience, in his civil and financial arrangemaits, and in 
military skill, he is acknowledged to have been by far the most 
eminent of his nation, who ever ruled in India.... Sher ShSh 
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H. G. Keene, 


had moie of the spirit of the legislator and guardian of his 
people than any prince before Akbar /'—{History of India, 
pp. 441, 443.) 

Sher Shah appears to have been a prince of consummate 
prudence and ability. His ambition was 
Mountstuart El- always too strong for his principles,... 

but towards his subjects, his measures were 
as benevolent in their intention as wise in their conduct. Not¬ 
withstanding his short reign, and constant activity in the field, 
he brought his territories into the highest order, and he intro¬ 
duced many improvements in his civil government.'" (The 
History of India, p. 357.) 

“ His brief career was devoted to the establishment 
of the unity which he had long ago perceiv¬ 
ed to be the great need of his country. 
Though a devout Muslim, he never oppressed his Hindu sub¬ 
jects. His progresses were the cause of good to his people instead 
of being—as is too often the case in India—^the occasions of 
devastation... .It is a welcome task to take note of such things 
as a break in the long annals of rapine and slaughter, and we 
can do so without hesitation; for the acts of Sher Shah are 
attested by his enemies, writing when he was dead, and when 
his dynasty had passed away for ever." (History of India, I, 
pp. 98-9 Rev. ed.) 

“ Sher Shah was something more than the capable leader 
of a horde of fierce Afghans. He had a 
V. A. Smith, architecture, manifested es¬ 

pecially in the noble mausoleum at Sassei^m (SahasiSm) in 
Bihar which he prepared for himself... He also displayed an 
aptitude for civil government and instituted reforms, which were 
based to some extent on the institutions of Alau-din Khilj! and 
were developed by Akbar .... He reformed the coinage, issuing 
an abundance of silver money, excellent in both fineness and 
execution. That is a good record for a stormy reign of five 
years. If Sher 9ifih had been ^red he would have estaWished 
his dynasty, and the ' Great Muf^als’ would not have appeared 
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on the stage of history.” {The Oxford History of India, 
pp. 327-29.) 

“Few men have crowded more into the short space of 
five years than this able and conscientious 
H. L. O. Gar- man.” (Edwardes and Garrett, Mughal 

* Rule m India, p. 18.) 

“ In spite of the limitations which hampered a sixteenth 
century king in India, he brought to bear 
Ishwari Prasad, upon his task the intelligence, the ability, 
the devotion of the enlightened despots of 
the eighteenth century in Europe.” {A Short History of Mus¬ 
lim Rule in India, p. 334.) 

“ The accession of Sher Shiah marked the beginning of that 
era of liberal Islam which lasted till the 
reaction of Aurangazeb's reign.... Sher 
Shah may justly dispute with Akbar the 
claim of being the first who attempted to build up an Indian 
nation.... The work of Sher Shah’s administrative genius did 
, not perish with his dynasty, but lasted throughout the Mughal 
period with some inevitable changes due to the greater expan¬ 
sion of the empire. It forms the substratum of our present ad¬ 
ministrative system. The modem magistrate and collector of 
British India is the official successor of the Shiqddri-shiqddran 
of Sher Sh^, and the tahsUddr that of the dmil or amm .... 
The revenue and currency systems which prevailed in India 
with very little modification down to the middle of the XIX 
century were not the achievements of Akbar but of Sher Shah.” 

( Sher Shah, pp. 415, 420, 360, 347.)^ 

“ Sher Ship’s reign constituted an important test point in 
the annals of Indian coinage, not only its 
Cofn^e specific mint reforms, but also as correcting 

the progressive deteriorations of the pre¬ 
vious kings, and as introducing these many reforms which the 


1. Cf. Sri Rama Shanna, The Admimstrative System of Sher 
Shdh, I. H. Q., XII, 4 (1936). 

M. 12 
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succeeding Mughals claimed as their own/*—(Thomas, Chroni-^ 
ties of the Pathdn Kings, p. 408.) 

“Sher Shiah is entitled to the honour of establishing the 
reformed system of currency which lasted throughout the Mu¬ 
ghal period, was maintained by the East India Company down 
to 1835, and is the basis of the eixisting British currency. He* 
finally abolished the inconvenient billon coinage of mixed metal, 
and struck well-executed pieces in gold, silver, and copper, to 
a fixed standard of both weight and fineness. His silver rupees,, 
which weigh 180 grains, and contain 175 grains of pure silver,, 
being thus practically equal in value to the modem rupee, often 
have the king’s name in Nagari characters in addition to the 
usual Arabic inscriptions.”—( V. A. Smith, Imperial Gazetteer 
of India, ii, pp. 145-6.) 

” His coins also illustrate the rapidity with which he con¬ 
quered thef countries settled under his rule. The land survey^ 
construction of roads, and establishment of mint towns seem to 
follow almost in the wake of his conquering armies.”—( Qanungo 
SherSMh, p. 383.) 

III. SHER SHAH’S SUCCESSORS 

The genealogy at the commencement of this chapter gives 
the names and order of succession of the 
Introduction. principal successors of Sher Shiah ; but, 

apart from the first, namely Salim or Islfim Sh6h, hardly any 
interest attaches to the rest. For they were mere rivals fighting 
over the already broken bits of Sher Ship’s kingdom. They have 
little bearing on the history of the Mughal Empire except as 
revealing in detail the nature of the situation that enabled 
Hum&yun to recover his lost patrimony. Few text-books deal¬ 
ing with the period- mention even their names. But, the Sur 
Inter-r^um, although a mere episode in the history of the 
Mughals in India, still has a value for us as containing in a 
nut-shell, as it were, the same lesscm that is more elaborately 
illustrated by our principal theme. As Keene says, It is the 
misfortune of absolute monarchy that the best rulers can never 
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ensure a worthy successor/* Sher ShSh’s sovereignty was as¬ 
sumed by persons who were labouring under the usual trials of 
princes bom for power which they had done nothing to acquire. 
Sher Shah himself, as we have seen, more than once attributed 
the loss of Afghan dominion to their dissensions. When the 
strong hand restraining them was removed, the old contentious¬ 
ness of the Afghan nobility sprang up again. The whole period 
of Salim*s reign was consumed in intrigues and fmitless quar¬ 
rels ; and on his death in November 1554, his son was murdered 
and a scene of confusion ensued. '' The native Muslims fell 
into such a state of quarrelsome imbecility that the chief com¬ 
mand fell into the hands of a Hindu chandler named Hemu.**^ 

(A) SALIM SHAH AND FIROZ SHAH 

Abdulla, author of Tdrikh44Dmdt, writes :—* It is related 
in the Akbar Shdht, that when Sher Shah 
Sur rendered up his life to the angel of death 

in Kalinjar,_the nobles perceived that 

as Adil Khan (Sher Shah’s eldest son) would be unable to arrive 
with speed (from Rantambhor), and as the State required a 
head, they despatched a person to summon Jalal Khan who 
was nearer (in the town of Rewan, in the province of Bhata). 
He reached Klalinjar in five days, and by the assistance of 
Isa Hajjab and other grandees was raised to the throne near 
the fort of Klalinjar, on the 15th of the month Rabiul mwal, 
952, A. H. (25th May, 1545 A. D.). He assumed the title of 
Isl)^ Sh^, and this verse was engraved on his seal : 

The world, through the favour of the Almighty, has 
been rendered happy. 

Since Islam Shah, the son of Sher Shdh Sur, has become 
king."^ 

1. Keene, op. cit., I, p. 99. 

2. His fort at Delhi is still called SaTimgmh ; but on his coins 
he is Islam Shdh. Feridita writes, ‘JalSl KMn—ascended the 
throne,.taking the title of Islam Shah, which by false pronunda- 
tion is called SoHm Shah, by which name he is more generally known/ 
—Briggs, II, pp. 126-27; E. & D., op. dt., V, pp. 47S-79, n. 1. 
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‘After ascending the throne/ continues Abdulla, ‘and 
inquiring concerning the ordinances of Sher ShSh, he left some 
as they were, and changed others to suit his own ideas.' He 
was an improver, like his father, observes Elphinstone, “but 
rather in public works than in laws/'^ Other writers look 
upon his regulations as “silly and nonsensical, devised chiefly 
with the object of reversing his father's policy, and establishing 
a name for himself as a legislator. Islam Sh^h was desir¬ 
ous of showing the world that he also had ‘his own thunder'."* 
But a statement of these reforms and enactments will speak 
for itself. Badlaum, whose account is given below, says, ‘ These 
rules were in force till the end of the reign of Salim Shah, 
and the compiler of this history ( Tartkh4-Badmm ) witnessed 
the scene above described, when he was of tender age, that is, 
in the year 955 A. H., when he accompanied his maternal 
grandfather (may God textend His grace to him! ) to the 
camp of Farid Taran, commander of 5,000 horse which was 
then pitched in the district of Bajwara, a dependency of 
Bayiana.' 

‘Salim Shah in the beginning of his reign issued orders 
that as the sarms of Sher Shl^ were two 
R^^Sionsdistant from one another, one of 
similar form should be built between them 
for the convenience of the public; and that a mosque and a 
reservoir should be attached to them, and that vessels of water 
and of victuals, cooked and uncooked, should be always kept 
in readiness for the entertainment of Hindu, as well as Muham¬ 
madan travellers. In one of his orders he directed that all the 
imd<ul‘nuCsh and mma tenures in Hindustto which Sher Shiah 
had granted, and all the serais which he had built and the 
gardens he had laid out, ^ould not be alienated, and that no 
change should be made in their limits. 

1. Elp^nstone, op. cit., p. 459. 

2. R & D., op. cit., IV, p. 480 n. 2. According to Sir Wolseley 
Haig, Islam Shah had all the faults of the Afghans, from which 
Sher Sh^ was free. See C. H. I., IV, p. 63. 
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' He took away from the nobles all the dancing-girls main¬ 
tained in their courts, according to the common practice of 
India. He also took from them all their elephants, and let 
none of them retain more than a sorry female, adapted only 
for carrying baggage. It was enacted that red tents should 
be in the exclusive use of the sovereign. He resumed and 
placed under immediate management of the State, the lands 
enjoyed by the troops, and established pecuniary payments in 
lieu, aooording to the rates fixed by Sher Sh&h. , 

‘Circular orders were issued through the proper channels 
to every district, touching on matters religious, political, and 
fiscal, in all their most minute bearings, and containing rules 
and regulations, which concerned not only the army, but 
cultivators, merchants, and persons of other professions, and 
which were to serve as guides to the officials of the State,, 
whether they were in accordmce with the Muhammadm law 
or not; a measure which obviated the necessity of referring any 
of these matters to Kdzls and Muftis. 

‘In order that these circular instructions might be fully 
comprehended, the nobles in command of 5, 10, or 20 thousand 
horse were ordered to assemble every Friday in a large tent, 
within which was placed, on an elevated chair, a pair of Salim 
Shah's slippers, and a quiver full of arrows. They then bowed 
down before the chair, one by one, according to their respective 
ranks ; first of all the dficer in command of the troops, and 
then the munsif, or amin, and so on ; after which with due 
respect and obeisance, they took their respective seats, when a 
secretary coming forward read to them the whole of the 
circular instructions above referred to, whidi filled about 80 
sheets of paper. Every difficult point then at issue within the 
province was decided according to its purport. If any of the 
nobles committed an act in contravention of these orders, it 
was reported to the King, who forthwith passed orders direct¬ 
ing proper punishment to be inflicted on the offender, as well 
as on his family.*^ 

1, Ibid, V, pp. 4SM7. 
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The real character of Salim ShSh's administration is per¬ 
haps best rq>resented by the author of the 
Chafer ct TMkhA-Dmdt : ‘ IsMm Shah/ writes 

Administration. Abdulla, ‘ resembled his father in his pomp 

and splendour, and in his desire for dominion and conquest. 
He possessed great power, ability and good fortune, and he had 
an immense number of horses and elephants, and a numerous 
artillery, together with a multitude of horse and foot soldiers 
beyond all calculation. On the day of his accession to the 
throne, he ordered two months* pay to be distributed in ready 
money to the army : one month of this he gave them as a 
present; the other as subsistence money.^ Moreover, he 
resumed all the jdgtrs in the provinces of his government, and 
allowed their holders a stipend in money from his treasury 
instead. To those who had received stipends during the reign 
of Sher ShliUli he gave lands and pargat^as. Ehiring the time 
of Sher Shah, a place had always been established in the royal 
camp for the distribution of alms to the poor. Instead of this, 
IsEm Sh^ directed that arrangements for the giving of alms 
should be made at each of the and that indigent travel¬ 

lers should be supplied with whatever they needed, and that 
mendicants should receive a daily pittance, in order that they 
might be contented and at peace. He had, whilst Prince, 6,000 
horsemen with him, and he now promoted all of them : He 
made privates officers, and officers nobles. These regulations 
of Islmn Sh&h caused those of Sher Sh&h to fall into disuse. 
Many of Sher Shlah*s principal nobles were disgusted at what 
they regarded as acts tending to dishonour them, and became 
ill-disposed towards Islam Shah. He, in his turn, was likewise 
suspicious of these grandees, and thus the relations which exist¬ 
ed between the greed chiefs and the King were changed in 
their nature'^ 


1. This was more than counter-balanced by long arrears of pay 
later on ; e.g. see Ibid., p. 489. 

2. Ibid., IV, pp. 479-80. 
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* Islam Shah was a monarch of treacherous and vindictive dis- 
position. When he secured power in lus own 
Bi^mhflLes^^ hands, he dissimulated loyalty to his elder 
brother, ‘Adil Khan, who had been nominated 
’Sher Sh^'s heir-apparent. Because I was near and you were 
distant," he wrote to ‘ Adil Khan, " to prevent disorder in the 
State, I have taken charge of the army until your arrival. I have 
nothing to do but obey you, and attend to your orders." (How 
like Aurangazib later on !) His real object was to get rid of his 
brother during the perfidious interview for which he soon summoned 
him. 


'Adil Khan proceeded to meet his brother after being doubly 
assured as to his safety. ‘ Islam Sh^, intending treachery towards 
his brother, had given directions that only two or three persons 
were to be allowed to enter the fort with Adil Kh^. When they 
arrived at the gate of the fort of Agria, Islam Ship's men 
forbade their entry; to this Adil Khan’s people paid no attention, 
-and a great number of them went in with ' Adil Khan ! ’ Ahmad 
Y|adg^ says, five or six thousand of ‘ Adil Kbit’s men, armed with 
swords, forced their way into the fort, in defiance of all aittempts to 
exclude them.^ 


' Adil Khan was a man who loved ease and comfort. He was 
aware of the deceit and cunning of Islito Shah. So he preferred 
to retire to the jagtr of Bayana, which was assigned to him. Even 
there he was not allowed to be at peace. Isl^ Shah made an 
attempt to secure his person. ‘ The latter however,’ says Ferishta, 
‘ having timely information of the design, fled to Mewat, where 
Khawas KMn then resided, and acquainte|di that chief with tears 
in his eyes, of his brother's baseness. Khawas Kh^, wf^ose honour 
was concerned, roused with indignation, seized Ghazi Mahally (Islam 
Shah’s agent), and went into open rebellion. Khawas Kh^’s char¬ 
acter was so high, that by writing letters to the nobles of the court, 
he gained many partisans, and accompanied by the prince ‘ Adil 
Khan, he marched towards Agra_(But) although his troops be¬ 

haved with great bravery, he was overthrown by Salim Sh^. After 
the action, the prince ‘ Adil Kh^ fled, in the first instance, to Patna; 
but, soon after disappearing, was never again heard of; the insurgent 
chiefs were obliged to retreat among the Kumaon hills, but only for 
.a time.’^ 


1. Ibid., pp. 481-82. 

2. Briggs, II, pp. 12&-31. 
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After these events, Islam Shah became mistrustful of all his^ 
nobles, and took measures to overthrow them. He put some of 
them in prison and deprived others of all their possessions. He also 
placed his own nephew, Mahmud Khan, the son of *Adil Khai>i 
under surveillance, and ruined, first Kutb KhSn Sur, then Barma^id 
Sur, Jalal Kim Sur, and Zain Khan NiSzi. He slew; Jalal Khan 
Sur, as well as his brother, by binding them to the feet of an ele¬ 
phant, after which he caused the aforesaid nobles to be placed' 
on the elephant, and paraded through the camp. The hearts of the 
nobles of Sher Shah were filled with terror and consternation. After 
this he put many others to death, amongst whom was Khawas Khan, 
who bore the title of Masnad Ali, who was impaled on some 
frivolous pretext. He continued for a long time to distress the 
whole of his subjects, and to make God’s servants miserable ; but 
towards the end of his reign he behaved towards the people with 
liberality and generosity.^ 

What has been said should suffice to illustrate the character 
of Salim Shah's reign. There were other 
Concluaon. rebelli<»is and disturbances, principally of 

the Niazis under Azam HumSyun, and the 
Gakkars under Sult^ Adam Gakkar (who delivered Kami^ 
into the hands of Humayun). To the last, Salim Sh^ was 
engaged in reducing these disorders. In the course of these 
troubled years, more than one attempt was made on his life. 

‘ Certain nobles desired to place Mubariz Khan, (who possessed 
the title of Adali) on the throne."^ As the rebellious Niazis 
dieclared : “ No one obtains a kingdom by, inheritance; it be¬ 
longs to whoever can gam it by the sword ‘ Isliam Shah was 
informed of the treason of these! people, and immediately en¬ 
deavoured to assemble them in one place, and there punish 
them. The chiefs being warned of his intention, met together, 
and entered into an agreement not to present themselves at 
the darbdr all at once, but to go one by one. IsISm ShAh was 
day and night thinking and planning how he might best put 
them to death. But the decrees of Providence do not change^ 
to suit human wishes and counsels, and he was suddenly taker* 

1. E. & D., op. cit., IV, p. 485. 

2. Ibid., p. 496. 

3. Ibid., p. 487. 
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ill and confined to bed in the fort of GwSlior (which had been 

long his favourite residence).He summoned (his wife) 

Blbi Bai, and said, “ I have the reigns still in my hands, and 
have as yet lost nothing. If you desire your son to reign after 
me, tell me to do it, and I will cause your brother MubSriz 
Khian to be removed.”* On this BIbi B&i began to weep. IslSm 
Shah said, “ You know best! ” And then suddenly as he was 
speaking he gave up the ghost in the twinkling of an eye, and 
departed to the next world in the year 961 A. H. (November, 
1554). Many of the troops who were not aware of the King's 
illness, on receiving the unexpected intelligence of his decease, 
were much perturbed and distressed, as it threw their affairs 
into confusion. His body was taken from Gwl^ior, and de¬ 
posited at Sasai^m, near that of his father.'^ 

Ferishta narrates the sequel thus :—Salim Sh^ ‘ was 
succeeded by his son, the Prince Firoz, 
Sur • twelve years of age, who was placed 

on the throne by the chiefs of the tribe of 
Sur at Gwalior. He had not reigned three days, when Mubariz 
Khan, the son of Nizi^ Khan Sur (Sher Shiah’s brother—see 
Genealogy), at once the nephew of the late Sher Shiah, and 
brother-in-law of Salim Shi^, assassinated the young Prince, 
and ascending the throne, assumed the title of Mahmud Shiah 
Adil....On the third day after the death of Salim Shah, 
Mubariz Khan, having entered the female apartments, slew 
with his own hand the unhappy Prince, whom he dragged from 
the arms of his mother, Bibi B&i, his own sister.’ When her 
husband had always insisted upon getting rid of her brother, 
Mubariz Khan being too dangerous for the Prince, she had 
always replied, “My brother is too fond of dissipation and 
pleasure to encumber himself with the load of anxiety which 
belongs to a King.”® But the decrees of Providence do not 
change to suit human wishes and counsels!’ 

1. Ibid., pp. 504-5. 

2. Briggs, II, pp. 141-142. 
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Among the forces that created disturbance in the reign of 
Islam Shah, one deserves special and separate 
pie Mahdi treatment; it is with regard to a peculiar re- 
Episode; ligious movement led by one Sheikh Alai. Its 

doctrines as well as the religious aspects of the reigns of the first 
two Surs will be recalled with interest when we consider the sub¬ 
ject of Akbar’s religious reforms. * Among the most extraordinary 
events of this reign,’ writes Ferishta, ‘is the insurrection produced 
by Sheikh Alai. The story is as follows :— 

‘ The father of Sheikh Alai was Sheikh Hasan, who professed 
himself to be a holy man in the town of Bayl^a ; but he adopted 
opposite tenets to tliose of Sheikh Salim of Sikri. Sheikh Hasan 
dying was succeeded by his eldest son, Sheikh Alai, a person as 
remarkable for his ambition as for his learning. He imbibed the 
Mahdi or Mahdavi doctrines of Saiyid Muhammad Jaunpuri, and 
with a considerable number of adherents, abandoning all wordly 
pursuits, gave himself up wholly to devotion, under the firm convic¬ 
tion of predestination. He preached daily with such persuasive 
eloquence, that many persons, becoming riveted to the spot, would 
not quit him, and abandoning their families became converts to 
his doctrines, and ranged themselves among the disciples of Saiyid 
Mluhammad Jaunpuri, the founder of the sect; so that in some 
instances, men employed in agriculture or trade made vows to 
devote one-tenth of their receipts to charity and to religious pur¬ 
poses. Several instances happened where fathers abandoned their 
children, sons their fathers, husbands their wives, and wives their 
husbands, and devoted themselves to worship and retirement from 
the world ; it being a principle among the sect to divide in common 
among their brethren all they possessed or received in charity. In 
cases where the members of the sect got nothing for two or three 
days, they have been known to fast, resigning themselves entirely 
to their fate without complaint. It was their practice to go armed, 
and in every instance where they saw any person doing what they 
considered contrary to the holy law, they warned him to abstain; 
but if he persisted, they used to attack and put himi or them to 
death. Many of the magistrates, themselves being Mahdavis, 
connived at these proceedings, and those who even did not approve, 
were afraid to check and to punish them.’^ 

When Sheikh Alai went to Khawaspur, which is in the Jodhpur 
territory, Khawas Khan came to meet him, and joined him. ‘When 
Islam Shah heard of these events, he summoned him (Alai) to his 


1. Briggs, II, pp. 138-39. 
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presence. The Sheikh perceived that the King was attended by a 
select party of his nobles; nevertheless, he did not behave as it is 
becoming to do in the presence of royalty. He merely made the 
customary salutation, at which the King was displeased. The 
courtiers were very wrath at this conduct. Mulla Abdulla Sultan- 
puri, who was entitled Makhdumu-1 Mulk, opposed the doctrines of 
Sheikh Alai, and decreed that he should be imprisoned. Isl^ 
Shah assembled a great number of the learned, and directed them 
to enquire into the matter. Sheikh Alai’s great eloquence enabled 
him to overcome all his opponents in argument. Isl^ Sh^ said, 
"'O Sheikh, forsake this mode of procedure in order that I may 
appoint you ( nvuhtasib ) Censor of Morals of all my dominions. 
Up to the present time, you have taken upon yourself to forbid 
without my authority; henceforth you will do so with my consent. 
Sheikh Alai would not agree to this. When he was sent to Hindia, 
Bihar Khi^ Sarwani joined him with all his troops. Islam Shah 
again summoned the Sheikh from Hindia, and this time ordered a 
larger assembly of Mullas than the former to meet and investigate 
"his doctrines. Makhdumu-l Mulk said, “ This man desires to rule 
the country, he wishes to attain the rank of Mahdi, and the Mahdi 
is to rule the whole world. The entire army of His Majesty has 
taken part with him ; it is very likely that in a short time this 
country will be much injured.” Islam Shah, for the second time 
sent Sheikh Alai into Bilw. There Sheikh Alai fell ill. When they 
brought him before Islam Shah he was too weak to speak. Islam 
Shah whispered in his ear, and advised him to confess that he was 
not the Mahdi, in order that he might be pardoned ; but Sheildi 
Alai would not listen to what the King said. His Majesty, losing 
all hopes of persuading him, ordered him to be scourged, and he 
rendered up his soul to the angel of death at the third blow, in 
the year 956 A. H. (1549 A.D.). It is commonly reported that Sheikh 
Alai repeated a stanza in the presence of Islam Sh^, and said, ” If 
you desire to comprehend my motives for these actions, meditate on 
this verse of Sheikh Auhadu-d din Kirmani : 

“ I have one soul and a thousand bodies, 

But both soul and bodies belong entirely to me. 

It is strange I have made myself another.*'^ 

“The doctrine of the expected Mahdi, is based on certain 
alleged prophecies of the Prophet regarding the advent of a mujaddid, 
or restorer of the faith. The movement seems to have had its origin 
in Badakhshan, beyond Afgh^istan, and to have spread from there 


1. E. 8i D., op. cit, IV, pp. 502-4. 
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over Persia and India. The doctrine was closely connected with the 
completion of the first thousand years of the Muslim era, so that 
in the last century preceding the close of the first millennium, the 
learned everywhere in India were discussing the question. Finally,,, 
the movement took on a definite form through the teaching of one 
Mir Saiyid Muhammad of Jaunpur, in the latter part of the 15th 
century A* D. 

“ The Mahdt movements have been characterized by featiu*es 
that are significant. They have been led by men of education, who 
have possessed great oratorical power as preachers, and could draw 
multitudes to them. Secondly, they assumed a definitely hostile 
attitude towards the learned men who held office at the Emperor’s 
court. Thirdly, they undertone to be reformers of Islam, being 
mujaddids.”! 

(B) THREE KINGS 

Mubiariz, after the murder of his nephew, ascended the 
throne of Sher Sh^ and assumed the title 
Ad^^^ Mahmud Shah Adil. But his character 
soon changed his self-styled epithet of 
* Adil (the just), into first, Addi (the foolish), and then into 
Andhcdi (blind). Elphinstone remarks, “His character was 
not such as to efface the memory of his crime; he was grossly 
ignorant, fond of coarse debauchery and low society, and as 
despicable from his incapacity as he was odious for his vices.”^ 
One illustration from Ferishta may be here cited :—‘Having, 
often heard much in praise of the munificence of former kings, 
particularly of Mahotned Tughlak, and mistaking prodigality 
for liberality, he opened the treasury, and lavished riches on 
all ranks without distinction. As he rode out he discharged 
amongst the multitude golden-headed arrows, which sold for 
ten or twelve rupees each. This wanton extravagance soon 
left him without any of the treasure of his predecessors.’* 
When he had nothing of his own to give, he resumed the 
governments and jd&rs of his nobles, and bestowed them otk 


1. Titus, Indian Islam, pp. 106-9. 

2. Elphinstone, op. cit., p. 460. 

3. Briggs, II, p. 144. 
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liis favourites ‘ ainong whom, one Hemu, a Hindu shop- 
Iceeper, whom his predecessor, Salim Si&h, had made superin¬ 
tendent of the markets, was entrusted with the whole admini¬ 
stration of affairs. The King in the meantime, heedless of 
what passed, spent his time in excess among the inmates of 
his harem. This naturally created him enemies among the 
Afghi^ chiefs, who, having conspired against his life, revolted 
from his authority. The King became daily more and more 
despicable in the eyes of his subjects, while all r^larity in 
the Government ceased.’® 

Under these chaotic circumstances, the more ambitious 
among the nobles and princes tried to feather 

KMn Kimni, for 

instance, openly declared, “that affairs had 
taken such an extraordinaiy turn at Court, that he was deter¬ 
mined to push his own fortune”. His rebellion obliged the 
King to take the field in person, and go in his "pursuit towards 
Chunir. Taking this opportunity, IbilahTm Khian, the King’s 
cousin and brother-in-law, * raised a considerable army, and 
getting possession of the city of Delhi ascended the throne, and 
assumed the ensigns of royalty. From thence he marched to 
Agiia, and reduced the circumjacent provinces... Mahmud 
Sh&h Adali, finding himself betrayed, fled to Chunlar, and 
contented himself with the government of the eastern pro¬ 
vinces, while Ibilahim Kh5n retained possession of the western 
territory.’^ 

Ibdahim KhSn no sooner ascended the throne of Delhi 


3. Sikandar 
Sh^ Sur. 


than another competitor arose in the PunjSb 
in the perscMi of the Prince Ahmad Khan, 
another nephew of the late Sher Shah, whose 


sister was married to Mahmud Shah Adali. Ahmad Khi^, 


having procured the aid of Haibat KhSn and other chiefs, who 


had been created nobles by the late Salim ShSh, assumed the 


1. Elphinstone, op. dt., p. 461. 

2. Briggs, op. dt. 

3. Ibid., pp. 146-47. 
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title of Sikandar Shiah, and marching with 10 or 12 thousand 
horse towards Agra, encamped at Kurra, within twenty miles 
of that city. Ibi^im Khan opposed him with 70,000 horse,, 
but nevertheless was defeated. He then, abandoning his 
capital, retreated to Sambhal, while Sikandar Khlan took pos¬ 
session both of Delhi and Agra. He had not long enjoyed his 
good fortune, however, when HumSyun advanced into the 
Punjab to recover his dominion, with what consequence we 
have already witnessed. After his defeat at Sirhind he fled 
to the Siwalik mountains, from whence he was expelled, and 
sought refuge in Bengal, where he assumed the reins of govern¬ 
ment, and shortly after died.^ 

(C) FAILURE OF THE SOR DYNASTY 

A last flicker of hope had been roused among the Af- 
ghi^s, when Sikandar, having ascended the throne at Agra, 
held a magnificent festival, and calling together all his chiefs, 
spoke to this effect :—“ I esteem myself as one of you : having 
thus far acted for the commonweal, I claim no superiority. 
Bahldl raised the tribe of Lodi to glory and reputation ; Sher 
Shah rendered the tribe of Sur illustrious ; and now Humiayun 
the Mughal, heir to his father’s conquests, is watching for an 
opportunity to destroy us all, and re-establish his government- 
If, therefore, you are sincere, and will set aside private faction 
and animosities, we may still retain our kingdom; but if you 
think me incapable of rule, let an abler head and a stronger 
arm be elected from' among you, that I also may swear alle¬ 
giance to him : I promise most faithfully to support him, and 
will endeavour to maintain the kingdom in the hands of the 
Afghans, who have retained it by their valour for so many 
years.” The Afghan chiefs, after this appeal, answered with 
one accord : “ We unanimously acknowledge you, the nephew 
of our Emperor Sher ShSh, our lawful sovereign.” Calling 
then for the Koran, all swore both to observe allegiance to 

1. Ibid., p. 153. 
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Sikandar, and to maintain unanimity among themselves/ 
But, in a few days, Ferishta tells us, ‘the chiefs began to 
dispute about governments, honours, and places, and the 
flames of discord were rekindled, and blazed fiercer than ever, 
so that every one reproached his neighbour with the perfidy 
of which each was equally guilty/^ 

The other members of the Sur family did not fare better 
than Sikandar. When he was fighting against the Mughals, 
the other Surs, instead of joining hands with him to repel 
their ccHnmon enemy, were fighting among themselves. Ibmliini 
Khan marched to Ki^pi, while at the same time Mahmud 
Shah Adali detached his vazir Hemu, with an army well 
appointed in cavalry, elephants, and artillery, from Chunlar, 
with a view to recover the western Empire. Hemu attacked 
Ibrahim Shah at Kalpi, and having defeated him, he was 
compelled to fly to his father (GhazI Khan ) at Bayiana, pur¬ 
sued by Hemu who besieged him in that city for three 
months. Meanwhile, the ruler of Bengal—also a Sur—led his 
army against Adah and obliged Hemu to return hastily. Em¬ 
boldened by this Ibr^m pursued him to Agra ; but being 
again defeated once more retired to Bayima. After some 
adventures in Bundelkhand, which had become independent 
under Baz Bahadur, he fled to Orissa, where he suffered an 
ignominious death during the reign of Akbar. Mahomed 
Shah Sur of Bengal took refuge in Bundelkhand, but being 
pursued by Hemu was soon slain. ‘Mahmud Shiah Adali, 
after this victory, instead of proceeding to Agiia, returned to 
Chunlar, to assemble more troops in order to carry on the war 
against Humayun; but he was soon after informed of that 
monarch's death, which induced him to detach Hemu, with 
50,000 horse, and 500 elephants towards AgiS, not daring to 
leave Chunar himself, on account of the faction which pre¬ 
vailed among his countrymen the Afghans.'® The rest of the 

1. Briggs, II, p. 153. 

Z Ibid., pp. 148-51. 
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story belcMigs naturally to the reign of Akbar. After the 
defeat and death of Hemu, Mahmfid Shah's fortunes declined 
rapidly. Khizr Khan, the next ruler of Bengal, avenged 
himself for his father's death, by wresting a great part of the 
eastern provinces out of the hands of Adali, whom he even¬ 
tually defeated and slew. 

This sudden and sharp denouement of the promising and 
glorious epoch, opened by the dramatic successes of Sher Shah, 
appears to have been equally marked by a sad and devastating 
famine. Badauni gives the following description of the plight 
of the people who had already suffered enough from the chaotic 
conditions incidental to constant warfare :—‘ At this time a 
dreadful famine raged in the eastern provinces, especially in 
Agifi, Baytoa, and Delhi, so that one seer of grain (jwari ) 
rose to tmhas, and even at that price could not be obtain¬ 
ed. Many of the faithful closed their doors, and died by tens 
and twenties, and even in greater numbers, and found neither 
coffin nor grave. Hindus perished in the same numbers. The 
common people fed upon the seeds of the thorny acacia upon 
dry hertege of the forest, and on the hides of the cattle which 
the wealthy slaughtered and sold. After a few days, swdlings 
rose on their hands and feet, so that they died, and the date is 
represented by the words khashm44zM : wrath of God." The 
author with his own eyes witnessed the fact that men ate 
their own kind, and the appearance of the famidied sufferers 
was so hideous that one could scarcely look upon them. What 
with scarcity of rain, the famine and the desolation, and what 
with uninterrupted warfare for two years, the whole country 
was a desert, and no husbandmen remained to till the ground. 
Insurgents also plundered the cities.'^ 


1. E. & D., op. dt., V, pp. 490-91. 
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Mah Begam j HUM^YffN | HanddH Begam 
Muhammad Hakim I JalSlu-d din Muhammad AKBAR I 


SaltmTl Begam (2) 


I Jodh m (1) 

(2) J 

1 Salim (Jahangir) 
Daidat ShSh (3) 

Danlyal 


Nate —Akbar had other wives and children, but they are 
not relevant here. 
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AUTHORITIES 

A Riimary : (i) The Atn4 Ahban, by Abu-1 Fazl 
Allami—^translated from the original Persian; voL i, Calcutta, 
1873, by H. Blodimann, contains biographies of officials, 
compiled from various sources; vol. ii, 1891, and vol. iii, 1894, 
by H. S. Jarrett (include ‘ The Happy Sayings of His 
Majesty'). The whole is invaluable for the account of Akbar’s 
administrative system. 

(ii) The Akbar^N^a or ‘ History of Akbar,' by Abu-1 
Fazl, translated from the Persian, by Henry Beveridge. It 
comes down to the early part of 1602, or the end of the 
46th year of Akbafs reign. It was brought to an abrupt 
close by the murder of its author in that year. “The 
historical matter in Abul Fazl's book," observes V. A. Smith, 
“is buried in a mass of tedious rhetoric, and the author, an 
unblushing flatterer of his hero, sometimes conceals, or even 
deliberately perverts, the truth (e. g., the dating of Akbar's 
birth with the story of his naming; and the account of the 
capitulation of Aargarh). Nevertheless, the Akbar-Nama, 
notwithstanding its grave and obvious faults, must be treated 
as the foundation for a history of Akbar's reign. Its chrono¬ 
logy is more accurate and detailed than that of the rival books 
by Nizamu-d din and Badauni, and it brings the story on to 
a later date than they do." 

(iii) The Titnkh-i Badi&um or MuntakhabU’t Tawankh 
(tr., E. & D., op. cit., V. pp. 428-549 ) has already been noticed. 
Smith says, “BadaunTs interesting work contains so mudi 
hostile criticism of Akbar that it was kept concealed during that 
Emperor^s life-time, and could not be published until after 
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Jahl^gSr's accession. The book being written from the point 

of view taken by a bigoted Sunni,.gives information_ 

which is not to be found in the other Persian histories, but 
agrees generally with the testimony of the Jesuit authors.” How¬ 
ever, it is needless to add, it must be used with great caution. 

(iv) The Tabakdt-i Akbarl, by Nizl^nu-d din Ahmad, 
( also called Tarikh-i Nizami) has also been already noticed. 
It comes down only to the 39th year of Akbar's reign, A. D. 
1593-4 (a. h. 1002). The author, Khw&jia Nizamu-d din 
Ahmad was the Chief Bakshi under Akbar, and died at 
Lahore in Oct. 1594. “The book,” says Smith, “is a dry, 
colourless chronicle of external events... It omits all mention 
of many matters of importance, and needs to be cautiously 
read.. .The book was much used by Ferishta and later compi¬ 
lers, and in its jejune way is a particularly good specimen of 
Muslim chronicle-writing.” 

(vl), Ferishta^ already noticed. He was also called 
Muhammad Kasim Hindu Shah, and was bom about a.d. 
1570. Smith considers Briggs' the best translation ( History 
of the Rise of the Mahomedm Power in India, 1829)— 
Calcutta ed. 1908, vol. ii, pp. 181-282. ‘ Briggs represents his 
original with freedom, but in the main, as far as I have seen, 
with truth.' (Jarrett). Ferishta based his work on earlier 
books like the Tabakdt-i Akbari, on tradition, and on personal 
experience. “ He is generally considered the best of the Indian 
compilers... .His account of Akbar's reign has little indepen¬ 
dent value although, so far as the later years are concerned, 
he wrote as a contemporary who had taken a small personal 
^are in the Emperor's transactions in the Deccan.” ( Smith ). 

(vi) Various other works, extracts from whidi are to be 
found! in translation in E. & D., op. cit., vols. V and VI, may 
be only briefly noticed here. They are— 

1. The Wikaya, or Hdlat-i Asad Beg, an interesting and 
candid account of the later years of Akbar's reign, by an 
official who had been long in Abu-1 Fazl's service.—-E. & D., 
op. cit., VI, pp. 150-74. 
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2. The Zubdatu-t Tawankh, by Sheikh Nuru-l Hakk— 
includes the only distinct notice given by any Muhammadan 
historian of the terrible famine whidi desolated N. India for 
three or four years from a. d. 1595 to 1598.—Ibid. pp. 189-94. 

3. The Taiikh-i Alfi, compiled by Maulang Ahmad and 
others, by Akbar’s order issued in 1582 ( A. H. 990)—^in¬ 
cludes description of the si^es of Chitor and Rantambhor.— 
Ibid., V., pp. 157-76. 

4. The Akbor-N&ma, by Sheikh IlEhAdad Faizi SirhincB 
—contains the official version of the fall of Aargarh.—Ibid., 
VI., pp. 116-46. 

5. The Tdrikh-i Sciatin-i AfghSna, written about 1595, 
by Ahmad YSdggr, is a good authority for the battle of 
Fffiiipat (1556) and the connected events up to the death <rf 
Hemu.—Ibid., V, pp. 58-66. 

6. The WakiM, by Abu-1 FaizI, the elder brother of Abu-1 
Fazl—contains a letter concerning negotiations with the Deccan 
states.—Ibid., VI, pp. 147-49. 

7. The Tuzak-i Jakangin or Memoirs of JahSngIr etc.— 
Ibid., pp. 256-452. 

8. The Mdasiri fahangm, by Khw&jS Kamgar Ghairat 
KhSn, a contemporary official—contains the proceedings of 
JahShglr previous to his accesaon.—Ibid., pp. 441-44. 

Jesuit Souros 

It is not possible here to give even a mere catalogue of all 
the Jesuit authorities, which are to be found in many European 
languages, some published, many awaiting publication. The 
few that are named below are those most frequently cited, and 
'Considered indispensable for a study of particularly Jesuit re¬ 
lations with the Great Mughal- Foit a mcne detailed account 
•of these sources, the reader is directed to V. A. Smith’s Akbor 
■the Great Mogul, Bibliography, pp. 466-71; and Sir Edward 
Madagan’s more recent (1932) work The Jesuits and the 
•Great Mogul, Ch. I, m>. 5-19. 
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(i) The earliest printed authority for the MissicMis, 
Smith points out, with the exception of the Aunux Literx for 
1582-3 in the British Museum, is the very rare little tract in 
Italian by John Baptist Peruschi. It was printed at Rome in 
1597, and later French, German, and Latin translations also 
appeared. 

(ii) The chief of the Jesuit histories, bearing on the 
subject of the Missions, Maclagan says, is that by Father 
Guzman, ( written in Spanish ) based on (a) published works ; 
(b) letters from the Fathers; and (c) personal enquiries. It 
brings the story up to 1599. It was first published in 1601, 
“ This history constitutes an excellent authority.*' (Maclagan.) 

(iii) Father Guerreiro's Portuguese work “ is for prac¬ 
tical purposes a continuation of Guzman's history, and is, like 
that work, an authority of high importance." It covers the 
period from 1600 to 1608, and was published in five volumes. 
“The bode is a rare one, but copies of all five volumes are 
in the British Museum." (Ibid.) 

(iv) “ All writers on the subject of the Jesuit Mission," 
says Smith, “must rely chiefly on the great work by Father 
Pierre du Jarric... .Du Jarric is a thoroughly conscientious and 
accurate writer who reproduces faithfully the substance of the 
original letters of which considerable portions remain unpub¬ 
lished." The original French edition published in 1611 brings 
the narrative down to 1600. Its third part, which is very 
valuable, was published in 1614. It contains “ the true 
account of the fall of Asirgarh, hitherto unnoticed by modem 
historians, with one partial exception, and presents the most 
authentic existing narrative of the Emperor's last days, and 
fixes the date of his death as October 27, new style, or October 
17th, old style." (Smith). 

(v) “One of the most useful Jesuit publications, and 
one sli^tly more accessible than most of the others, is the 
compilation by Father Daniel Bartoli, S.J., originally printed in 
1663. It gives a long list of early authorities on the life of 
Aquaviva. It does not deal with the later Missions. It is 
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based <» the writings of Monserrate, Peruschi, and others and 
is well writtea” (Ibid.) 

Other Europeans 

(i) “The only lay Eur<^>ean traveller known to have 
visitedlMcbar’s donoinicms, and to have recorded his impressions 
to any considerable length is Ralph Fitch, who left England in 

1583 and returned in 1591-Fitch proceeded to Bengal, 

Burma, and other lands, which he described in meagre notes.” 
His account is found in 'Ralph Fitch, England's Pioneer to 
India, etc.' ( Unwin, London, 1899 ). 

(ii) For other travellers and writers, who really refer 
to times follawing the death of Akbar, and contain no first¬ 
hand impressions of the Emperor, see Smith, op. cit.. Biblio¬ 
graphy, pp. 471-76. He deals with Purchas, Terry, Roe, De 
Laet, Herbert, Manrique, Mandelslo, Bernier, and Manucci. 

B. &CONDARY : (i) The Emperor Akbar, by Annette 

Beveridge is a translation of the German ‘Kaisar Akbar’ by 
Von Noer; but with additions, correcti(xis, and notes (Cal¬ 
cutta, Thacker, 1890). It is the <mly OHi^iderable noodem 
work, says Smith, devoted solely to Akbar’s reign, and in spite 
of its many defects is of value. 

(ii) The Parsees at the Court of Akbar, and Dastur 
Meherjee Rand, by the late Dr. J. J. Modi (Bombay, 1903) 
is a fully documented discussion of Akbar’s rdatimis with the 
Parsees, 

(iii) The Army of the Indian Mughals, Its Organisation 
and Administration, by William Irvine ( Luzac, 1903 ). It “is 
an extremely careful although dry presentation of the subject, 
based on close study of a large number of Persian works, 
printed and manuscript. Irvine’s book gives all the essential 
information about the army of Akbar, and is indispensable 
for a right understanding of the mmsabdor system.” (Smith). 

(iv) Akbar and the Jesuits, by C..H. Payne (1916) con¬ 
tains a translation of Du Jarric with valuaUe notes, and covers 
the period down to the death of Mbar, 1605. 
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(v) Mughal Administration, by Jadunath Sarkar (Cal¬ 
cutta, 2nd ed., 1924). 

(vi) ’ Akbar, by Col. G. B. MalJeson ( Oxford, 1908 ). 

(vii) Akhar the Great Mogul, by V. A. Smith (Oxford, 
1917). 

(viii) Akbar, by Lawrence Binyon (Peter Davies, 
London, 1932 )—^though not an authority is an interesting 
work, more sympathetic and fair to its subject than many 
another. 

(ix) The Jesuits and the Great Mogul, by Sir Edward 
Maclagan (Bums Oates, London, 1932 ) is the most recent 
and exhaustive study of the subject it deals with. 

Note. —For other sources like literature, art, numismatics, 
etc., see Smith, Akbar the Great Moghul, pp. 481-86. Also ib. 
pp. 1-7, for a more succinct and appreciative statement of all 
the sources. 

(x) Mahdrdnd Pratdp by Prof. Sri Ram Sharma, M.A., 
(Lahore). 

(xi) Tdrtkh-ulldhi by V. S. Bendrey (Poona, 1933). 



CHAPTER V 

RESTORATION OF EMPIRE 

''Akbar has always appeared to me among sovereigns 
what Shakespeare was among poets.”— Sir William 
Sleeman. 

“ The competent scholar who will undertake the 
exhaustive treatment of the life and reign of Akbarwill be in 
possessLon of perhaps the finest great historical subject as 
yet unappropriated.”— V. A. Smith. 

1, PRINCIPAL EVENTS (1556-1605) 

(a) Birth and Accession 

i. We have already taken note of the following state¬ 
ment by Nizi^u-d din Ahmad regarding the birth of Akbar :— 
‘ Fortune now for a time dianged its treatment of the Em¬ 
peror (Hum&yun), by giving him a son, and impressing an 
imperishable mark upon the page of time. The child was 
bom on the 5th Rajab, 949 (15th, October 1542).^ TardJ Big 
KhSn conveyed this intelligence to the Emperor in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Amarkot, and the Emperor under spiritual guid- 
1. V. A Smith gives a sli^Jitly different date: ** The child 
having been bom on the night of the full moon {Shabm 14, A.H. 
949), equivalent to Thursday, November 23, 1542, the happy father 
conferred on the son the name or title Badru-d din, tnftanin g * the 
Pull Moon of Religion’, coupled with Muhammad, the name of the 
Prophet, and Akbar, signifying ‘very great’.” {Akbar, p. 14.) He 
also makes the following observation with regard to the place of 
Akbar’s birth : “ Umar-kat, the fort of Umar of Omar a chief of the 
Sumra tribe. The jfiace, situated in 25 “ 21 ‘ N. and 69 ” 46 ’ E., 
is now a town widi about 5,000 inhabitant^, the head-quartera of 
the Thar and Pericar District, Sind. Many Peraian and English 
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ance,.. .gave to the child the name of Jali^u-d din Muhammad 
Akbar.’ 

Humtayun, who was a pious man, when he heard of the 
birth of his son, appears (on the testimony of Jauhar, his 
personal attendant) to have broken a pod of musk (the only 
precious thing he could get in his exile in the desert on a 
china plate, and ' distributed it among all the principal persons, 
saying : “ This is all the present I can afford to make you on 
the birth of my son, whose fame will, I trust, be one day 
expanded all over the world, as the perfume of the musk now 
fills this apartment.''^ 

ii. We have also noted how Prince Akbar was left behind 
in Kandahfir, when Humayun left for Persia in quest of fortune, 
how he was picked up by his uncle Askail, and brought up 
for about a year by Sultan Begam * who treated him with great 
tenderness'; and how, in the course of Humlayun's fi^t with 
K&mim, the little Prince was threatened to be exposed to the 
fire of the guns on the battlements of the Kfibul fort. 

iff. The next we heard of Prince Akbar was after the 
death of his uncle Hiridfil, when Ri^ia Sultana, Hindal's 
dau^ter, was given in marriage to him, and Akbar was put in 
charge of HiiuM’s command and the government of Ghazni. 

iv. Lastly, we noted how he followed his father in his 
attempted reconquest of Hindustan, in which the great victory 
at Sirhind was ascribed to the presence of Prince Akbar in their 
midst. ‘Under his (Humlayun's) orders a despatch of the 
victory was drawn, in which the honour of the victory was 
ascribed to Prince Akbar, and this was circulated in all direc¬ 
tions.* 

V. After this victory at Sirhind, SultSn Sikandar Stir 
fled to the SiwBlik mountains. MSr Abdul Ma*ali who had 
been sent in pursuit of him, having failed, Sikandar ‘daily 

authors write the name erroneously as Amarkot, with various cor¬ 
ruptions as if derived from the Hin(£ word amor, meaning ' im¬ 
mortal' a frequent element in Hindu names.” (Ibid. p. 13 n. 2). 

1. Ibid. p. 15. 
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grew Stronger. This came to the knowledge of the Emperor, 
who immediately sent Bairam Kh§n in attendance upon Prince 
Akbar as his at^k or governor, to put an end to Sikandar's 
operation.'^ 

vi. When Akbar was engaged in these operations, occurred 
the sudden illness and death of Humayun. ‘ Shaikh Juli was 
sent to the Punj&b to summon Prince Akbar... .Shaikh Juli 

_obtained an interview with the Prince Akbar at KaMnor. 

He communicated the fact of the King's illness; and intelli- 
gence of his death soon after arrived. After due observance of 
the rites of mourning, the nobles who were in the suite of the 
Prince, under the leading of Bairam Khlan, acknowledged the 
succession of the Prince, and so, on the 2nd RabTu-s sani 
he ascended the throne of Empire at Kallanor.'^ Further on, 
the same writer (Niz&mud-din Ahmad) tells us, ‘Bairam 
Khian, commander-in-chief, with the concurrence of the nobles 
and officers, raised His Highness to the throne in the town of 
Kallanor at noon-day of Friday, the 2nd of RabPti^s sani 
963 H., (Feb. 14, 1556) with all due state and ceremony, and 
letters of grace and favour were sent to all parts of Hindustan.’® 
The proclamation of his succession had been made at Delhi 
three days earlier on February 11 ; and three days after the 
enthronement at KalSnor a ‘coronation darhdr' was held, of 
which Ahmad Yadgar gives the following description :— 

‘Bairam Khan gave a great entertainment, and raised a 
large audience-tent, adorned with embroidered satin, like the 

1. E. & D., op cit, V, p. 239. 

2. Ibid, p. 241. 

3. Ibid, p. 247. “The fonnal enthronement took place in a 
garden at Kalknor (Gurdaspur Dist.). The throne, a plain brick 
structme, 18 ft. long 3 ft. high, resting on a masonry platform, still 
exists... .The throne platform has been recently enclosed in a plain 
post-and-chain fence, and a suitable inscription in English and Urdu 
has been afi^ed." The ancient kings of Lahore used to be en¬ 
throned at Kalanor, and the town was at that time of larger sue. 
Now it has a population of only about 5,000.—(Smith, op. dt, 
p. 30). 
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flowerbeds of a garden in the early Spring, of Paradise itself. 
He spread' carpets of various cdours, and on them he placed 
a golden throne, and caused Prince Akbar Mirzg to sit on it; 
after which the darbdr was opened to the public. The 
nobles of the Chaghatai tribe were made joyful by the gift of 
expensive dresses of honour, and regal presents, and promises 
of future favour were likewise made to them. Bairam Kh5n 
said, “ This is the commencement of His Majesty's reign.' 

(b) Political Situation 

When he went through the ceremony at KalSnor," says 
Smith, “he could not be said to possess any Kingdom. The 
small army under the command of Bairam Khlan merely had a 
precarious hold by force on certain districts of the Punjab; 
and that army itself was not to be trusted implicitly. Before 
Akbar could become P&dshiah in reality as well as in name he 
had to prove himself better than the rival claimants to the 
throne, and at least to win back his father's lost dominions.”^ 

Among the successors of Sher ShSh, Sikandar Sur had yet 
to be subdued ; Mahmud Sh^ Adali was still alive, and his 
Hindu general, Hemu, had become a power to reckon with 
even more than his nominal master. Bengal had remained in- 
dependent for more than two centuries, mostly under 
the Afghans. The Rajput clans of Rajasthan, having re¬ 
covered from the defeat they had sustained at the hands of 
Babur, were enjoying unchallenged possession of their territory 
ever since the death of Sher Shah at Kaiinjar. MBlwa and 

J. E. and D., op. dt., V, p. 64. Yadg^ actually places this 
inddent three days l^fore the battle of PSnipat; but from the 
nature of the description itself it seems hi^y improbable that 
Bairam Khan's proclamatioin of Akbar could have been deferred so 
long. Smith places the dmbar as above stated.—(see his Akbttr, 
p. ^.) Note also that the IlahT era or beginning of Akbar's rdgn 
dates from Rabi ii, 27, (March 111) i.e, 25 days after the actual ac¬ 
cession. The era was reckoned from the next nauraz or Persian 
New Year's Day, the interval of 25 days being counted part of the 
1st regnal year (commencing from Mar. 11, 1556) .—Ibid., n.) 

2. Ibid. 
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Gujaifit had thrown off the sovereignty of Delhi, even before 
the flight of Humayun. Gondwana and Central India were 
in a state of disorderly independence. The Deccan states of 
Khl^desh, Ahmednagar, BeiSr, Bidar, Golkonda, and Bijiapur, 
were in the toils of their local politics and quarrels with Vijaya* 
nagar which was still in the zenith of its power. In the Arabian 
Sea, and on the west coast, the Portuguese were growing strong. 
The state of the Punjab and the north-west was still very un¬ 
settled and full of potential and actual danger. 

i. * Among the prominent events of the early days of the 
reign,* says NizBmu-d dJn Ahmad, ‘ was the rebellion of ShBh 

Abu-1 Ma'ali_ The late King had a great partiality for 

him, and this fostered his pride, so that presumptuous ideas 
got mastery over him, and his conduct was marked by some un¬ 
seemly actions.^ The Khan-khanan (Bairam Khian) arrested 
him, and was about to execute him ; but the young Emperor was 
mercifully disposed and was unwilling that the beginning of 
his reign should be stained with the execution of a descendant 
of the Saiyid before any crime had been proved against him. 
So he placed him in the custody of Pahlawlan Kal-gaz (kotw51) 
and sent him to Lahore. Abu-1 Ma*ali escaped from custody,’ 
but after some adventure was recaptured and sent a prisoner 
to the fort of Bayiiia.^ 

ii. Nizamu-d din further states, ‘So long as Sikandar 
Afghan (Sur) was in the field, the officers of the Emperor 
were unable to take any measures for the capture of the fugi¬ 
tive, but sent all their forces against Sikandar. The Imperial 
forces encountered the Afghans near the SiwBlik mountains, 
and gained victory which elicited gracious marks of approval 
from the Emperor.’ Even after this defeat, Sikandar continued 
to hold on for some time longer, but finally, ‘being reduced 
to great extremities (as the Tdnkh4 D^dt adds), sent his son 
Abdur Rahaman from Mankot in the SiwBlik hills to Akbar 

1. E.g., he failed to answer the summons to the nobles at the 
time of the darbar above refered to.—see Smith, op. dt., p. 31. 

2. E. & D., op. dt, V, p. 248. 
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BadshSh, representing that he had committed many (fences, 
on account of which he dared not present himself at Court, that 
he sent the few rarities he had with him as a peace-offering, and 
requested leave to be allowed to retire to Bengal and pass the 
remainder of his life in retirement. Akbar assented to all his 
solicitations, and gave him leave to depart to Bengal. Sikandar 
died three years after this surrender.'^ 

iii. ‘When Humayun marched to Hindustan, he (had) 
consigned the government of Kabul and Gazni to Munim Khian 
one of his chief nobles, and he also made him guardian (atdlik) 
of his son, Mirza Muhammad Hakim. The city of Kandahar 
and its dependent territories were the jagir of Bairam 
Khan (Khm-khman). By the kindness of His Majesty the 
government of Badakhshm was consigned to Mirzia SuleimSn 
....But when the intelligence of Humayun's death reached 
him, ambitious designs took hold of him, and he marched 
against Kabul and laid siege to it. MunSm Kh&n wrote a full 
report of all the facts of the matter, and sent it to the Emperor 
•,. .when the news of the siege of Kabul arrived, an imperative 
farman was issued,... .and Mirza Suleimgn, seing that he could 
effect nothing by hostile means,... .informed Munim Khin 
that, if his name were recited in the khutba, he would take his 
departure. Munim Khan knew that the garrison of the fort was 
suffering from the protracted siege, so he consented that the 
name of Mirzia Suleiman should be mentioned in the list of the 
titles {zatl4 dkoh) of His Majesty the Emperor. When Mrza 
SuleirnSn was informed of this concession, he immediately de¬ 
parted for Badakhshan.® 

Ibid.„ IV, p. 508. The final surrender of Sikandar at MUnkot 
did not take placej until May 1557, t.e., about six months after the 
battle of PSnipat (Nov. 1656) ; the fief that was bestowed on him 
by Akbar comprised the Districts of Khaiid and Bihar. Minkot 
Know in the Jammu territory of the KSdimir State) was the fort 
built by Salim Sur as a bulwark against the Gakkar8.--Smith, op. 
dt., p. 40; Elphinstone, op. dt, p. 496 m 4. 

2. E. D., op. dt, V, pp. 24^50. 
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iv. * TardI B4g Khfin, wtio was one of the most famous 
of the nobles of HumUyOn’s reign, and held an exalted place 
in that monarch’s estimation, in the same wedc that the Em¬ 
peror died caused the khutbd to be read in DelM in the name 
of the Emperor Akbar. He also, with the help of Khw&jaSultBn 
All, wazir and rmr-rmmsha, who was also mr-i <trz and mr-i 
mal kept under control the affairs of Delhi, and of Mew&t and 
other parg(mos which had but lately been brought under royal 
authority.’^ But in spite of all these good services, Tardi 
had soon to pay for his loyalty with his life. 

The circumstances were the advance of Hemu upon Delhi, 
and the defeat and flight of Tardi B^ from the capital. The 
exact nature of the Khian’s delinquency is the subject of contro¬ 
versy. We noted in the last chapter that Mahmud Shah Adah 
despatdied Hemu towards the Punjab upon hearing of the 
death of Humayun. ‘ That general having scored a victory at 
Gwalior, laid siege to Agra, and having reduced it, proceeded 
to Delhi. Tardi B4g Kh&n, the governor, seized with conster¬ 
nation, sent expresses to all the Mogul chiefs in the neighbour¬ 
hood, to come to his aid. Hemu... .charged Tardi B^g Khan 
with such impetuousity, that he compelled him to quit the 
field. The right wing of the Moguls was routed, the flight be¬ 
came general, and the city of DdhI also surrendered. Tardi 
B^g Kh§n fled to Sirhind, leaving the whole country open to 

the enemy_Bairam Khhn-caused Tardi B4g KhSn to be 

seized and beheaded for abandoning Delhi, where he mi^t 
have defended himself... .Bairam KhSn remarked that lenity 
at sudi a crisis would lead to dangerous consequences, as the 
only hopes left to the Moguls, at the present moment, depend¬ 
ed on every individual exerting himself to the utmost of his 
power. The King felt obliged to approve of this severe 
measure. The author of this work (Ferishta) had understood, 
from the best informed men of the times, that, had Tardi B^ 
Khiin not been executed by way of example, such was the oon- 


1. Ibid., pp. 24849, 
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dkiofi of the Mogul army, and the general feeling of those 
foreigners, that the old scene of Sher ShSh would have been 
acted over again. But, in consequence of this prompt though 
severe measure, the Chaghatid officerB, each of whom before 
esteemed himself at least equal to Kaikobgd and Kaikos, now 
found it necessary to confirm to the orders of Bairam KhBn, 
and to submit quietly to his authority.'^ 

V. A. Smith observes, “ The punishment, although inflict¬ 
ed in an irregular fashion without trial was necessary and sub¬ 
stantially just.2 It may be reasonably affirmed that failure to 
punish the dereliction of Tardi B^g from his duty would have 
cost Akbar both his throne and his life.''® 

(c) Second Battle of PAnIpat 

‘ Hemu, who had now assumed the title of R&jia Vikramjit, 
in Delhi, having attacked Shfldi Khi^ and other Afghan chiefs 
to hisi interest, marched out of the capital to meet the King, 
with an army as numerous as the locusts and ants of the 
desert.' So writes Ferishta.* The situation was undoubtedly 
a serious one. Akbar who, at the time of the capitulation of 
Delhi, was at Jalandhar, ‘ finding all his dominions, except the 

1. Briggs, IL pp. 186-187. 

2. Oxfmd History of Indian p. 343. 

3. Akbcpr, p. 36. 

4. Briggs, II, p. 187. According to Ahmad Yadgar, when 
Hemu entered Delhi, he * raised the Imperial canopy over him, and 
ordered coin to be struck in his name. He appointed governors of 
his own, and brought the Delhi territory and the neighbouring 
parga$yis under his control; and in order to console the King (Adali 
Shah), he sent an accounU of the victory in these words: “ Your 
slave, by the royal fortune, has routed the Mughal army, which was 
firm as an iron wall; but I hear that Humayun's son commands a 
numerous force, and is advancing towards DelW. For this reason, 

I have kept the horses and elephants of the Mughals, in order that 
I may be able to face the valiant enemy, and not allow them to 
reach Delhi.” Adali Shah was comforted by these deceitful asser¬ 
tions.’ (E. and D., op. cit, V, p. 62.) 
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PunjSb, wrested from him, was perplexed how to act. At 
length, feeling diffident of himself, both from youth and inex¬ 
perience, he conferred on Bairam Khin the title of Khan Babd 

(signifying ‘father,’ here meaning regent or protector). 

and also required of Bairam KhSn to swear on his part, by the 
soul of his deceased father Humlayun, and by the head of his 
own son, that he would be faithful to his trust. After this, 
a council being called by Bairam Khffii, the majority of the 
officers were of opinion, that as the enemy’si force consisted of 
more than a hundred thousand horse, while the royal army 
could scarcely muster 20,000, it would be prudent to retire to 
Kabul. Bairam Khan not only opposed this measure, but was 
almost singular in his opinion that the King ought instantly to 
give battle to the enemy. The voice of Akbar which was in uni¬ 
son with the sentiments of Bairam KhSn, decided the question.* 
Hemu began the action with his elephants, on the morning 
of the 2nd of Muharram, 964 H. (Novem- 
he Battle. 1556) in hcqjes of alarming the 

enemy’s cavalry, unaccustomed to those animals; but the 
Mughals attacked them so furiously, after they had penetrated 
even to the centre of the army, where Kh^n Zanfin commanded, 
that, galled with lances, arrows and javelins, they became quite 
unruly, and disdaining the omtrd of their drivers, turned 
and threw the Afghan ranks into confusion. Hemu mounted 
on an elephant of prodigious size, still amtinued the action 
with great bravery, at the head of 4,000 horse, in the very 
heart of the Mughal army; but being pierced through the eye 
with an arrow, he sank into his hotvdd frtMn extreme agony. The 
greater part of his army feared his wound was mortal and 

forsook him. Raising himself again,_he continued to fi^t 

with unabated courage, endeavouring, with the few men who 
remained about his person, to force his retreat through the 

enemy’s line-At length, .he was surrounded by a body of 

horse, and carried prisrmer to Aldbar, vffio was about two or 
three ftos in the rear. 

1. Ferishta, Briggs, 11, pp. 185-86. 
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‘When Hemu was brought into the presence, Bairam 
Execution of Khian recommended the King to do a 

Hemu. meritorious act by killing the infidel with 

his own hand. Akbar, in order to fulfil the wish of his minister, 
drew his sword, and touching the head of the captive, became 
entitled to the appellation of Ghazt, while Bairam Khan, draw¬ 
ing his own sabre, at a single blow severed the head of Hemu 
from his body.’^ 

(d) Post-PAnIpat Events up to 1560 

The principal events that happened after the execution 
of Hemu may be enumerated here for the sake of dearness 
thus :— 

(i) The occupation of Delhi and Agra; 

(ii) The capture of Mewfit, and the execution of 

Hemu’s father; 

(iii) The acquisiti(»i of Ajmir; 

(iv) The surrender of Gwlalior ; 

(v) The annexation of Jaunpur; 

(vi) Attacks on Rantambhor and Mlalwa. 

1. This is Ferishta’s account; Briggs, II, pp. 188-89. There 
are different versions of this incident, aa well as of the details of the 
battle. Ahmad Yadgi^ says, ‘The Prince, accordingly, struck hiii^ 
and divided his head from his undean body.'—E. & D., op. dt., V, 

65-6. Smith accepts this version, and observes : “ Akbar, a boy of 

fourteen, cannot be justly blamed for complying with the instruc¬ 
tions of Bairam Kh5n, who had a right to expect obedience ; nor is 
there any good reason for supposing that at that time the boy was 

more scrupulous than his officers. The offidal story,_seems to 

be the late invention of courtly flatterers,_At the time of the 

battle of PSnipat, Akbar was an unregenerate lad, devoted to 
amusement, and must not be credited with the feelings of his mature 
manhood."— Akbar, p. 39. Nizamu-d din Ahmad, who was Aldbar’s 
Chief Bakshi, however definitdy says, ‘ Bairam Khian-khanan then 
put Hemu to death with his own hand.'—^E. & D., op. dt., V, 
p. 253. For a fuller discussion, see “ The death of Hemu", 
/. R, A. S., 1916, p. 527. Also " The Death of Hemu" by Sukumar 
Ray, in Dacca U, Studies, I. 1, Nov. 1935. 

M. 14 
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ElpAimstone rightly points out, “The real restoration of 
the House of Timur may be dated from this period :—it had 
been brought about entirely through the exertions of Bairam 
Khlan, whose power was now at the hipest pitch ever reached 
by a subject.”^ At the aid of this period we find the great 
Khan fallen from his higji estate, almost suddenly if not uiir 
expectedly, reminding us of Wolsey’s memorable words to 
Thomas Cromwell on the fickleness of human fortune and 
the precariousness of royal favour. 

The task before Akbar was a three-fold one: (1) to 
recover the dominions of the Crown ; (2) to establish his 
authority over his chiefs; and (3) to restore in the internal 
administration that order which had been lost in the course 
of so many revolutions. 

“ In the first years of Akbar’s reign, his territory was 
confined to the Punjiab and the country round Delhi and Agra. 
In the third year he acquired Ajmir without a battle; early 
in the fourth, he obtained the fort of Gwalior; and, not long 
before Bairam’s fall he had driven the Afghl^s out of Lucknow, 
and the country on the Ganges as far east as Jaunpur/'^ 

The Muslim historians follow a merely chronological order, 
without using discretion even as regards the relative importance 
of events. We have therefore to cull out the most significant 
facts from this jumble, and rearrange them in an intelligible 
order. The following narrative is taken principally from the 
Tabakdt’i Akb<m, the Akbar-N^a, and the Tdrikh-i Firishta: 

‘Next day (after the execution of Hemu) the army 
marched from PBnIpat, and without halt- 
anywhere, went straight to Delhi. All 
the inhabitants of the city of every degree 
came forth to give His Majesty a suitable reception and to 
conduct him with due honour into the dty. He remained 
there one month.® From here two important expeditions were 

1. History of India, p. 496. 

2. Ibid., p. 500. 

3. E. & D., op. cit., V, p. 253. 
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led : (a) against Mewiat, because ‘ Intelligence was brought in 
that all the dependants of Hemu, with his treasures and effects* 
were in Mew^t*; (b) against Sikandar Afghgn (Sur), whose 
reduction has already been described above. The first was led 
by Hr Muhammad Sarwani. ‘He captured all the persons, 
and took possession of all the valuables, and ccMiducted them to 
the foot of the throne.' The Akbar-Nama gives other details, 
and says that Hemu's father was given the choice between con¬ 
version and death ; when the old man refused to apostatize, 

‘ Hr Muhammad gave an answer with the tongue of his sword.'^ 
Mewlat was conferred as a jdglr upon Hr Muhammad, who was 
a confidential servant of Bairam Khan.^ On their way back 
from Alwar or Mewiat, ‘ Haji Khi^ took possession of Ajmir 
and Nagor and all those parts... .Muhammad Kasim Khlan 
was sent by the Emperor to take charge of Ajmir.'^ 

The expedition against Sikandar, up to a certain stage, 
was led by Akbar in person. Then, when his mother Mariam 
Makl^i and other royal ladies returned from Kabul, ‘ the Em¬ 
peror left Bairam KhSn in command of the army, and went 
forth to meet them, his heart receiving great comfort from the 
reunion.' Towards the end of March, 1558, ‘ His Majesty 
arrived at Delhi. He then turned his attention to the concerns 
of his subjects and army, and justice and mercy held a promi¬ 
nent place in his councils. The Khan-khanian, in concert with 
the ministers and nobles of the State, used( to attend twice a 
week in the diwm-khmd, and transact business under the direc¬ 
tion and commands of His Majesty... .After the expiration of 
six months, the Emperor embarked in a boat to Agm, where he 
arrived on the 17th Muharram, 966 H. (30th Oct., 1558), in 
the third year of the Ilahi.^ At the time Agrla, was a town of 
comparatively small importance. 

1. E. & D., op. cit., VI, p. 21. 

2. Smith, Akbar, p. 40. 

3. E. & D., loc. cit., pp. 21-22. 

4. Ibid., V, pp. 256-57. 
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"In the course of the third and fourth regnal years 
(1558-60) the gradual consolidation of 
2. Gwalior and Akbar’s dominion in HindustBn was ad- 
aunpur. vanced by the surrender of the strong for¬ 

tress of Gwalior in Central India, and the annexati<»i of the 
Jaunpur province in the east. An attempt to take the castle 
of Rantambhor in Rlajputana failed, and preliminary operations 
for the reduction of Malwa were interrupted by the intrigues 
and troubles connected with Akbar’s assertion of his personal 
fitness to rule, and the consequent fall of Bairam Khfin, the 
Protector.”! 

‘The fort of Gw&lior was celebrated for its height and 
strength, and had always been the home of great Rajas. After 
the time of Salim Khin (Islam ShSh) the fort had been placed 
in the charge of Suhail, one of his ghulams, by Sultan Mahmud 
Adali. When the throne of Akbar had been established at 
Agia', Habib All Sultfin, Maksud All Kor, and Kiya Khfin 
were sent to take the fort. They invested it for some days and 
the garrison being in distress surrendered.’ This brief notice 
of Nizamu-d din is supplemented with some more details by 
the Tdrikh-i Alfi, which adds: ‘ Akbar when he took up his 
residence at Agia, gave the pargavas in the neighbourhood of 
Gwalior as a jdpr to Kiya Khan. After a time the Khan 
collected an army and invested GwSlior, but the place was 
so strong that he could make no impression upcHi it. Suhail 
was a man of experience, and he saw very dearly that it 
would be impossible to hold the fort against the growing power 
of his Imperial neighbour. (So he cleverly sold the fort to 
Ram Shfih of the old ruling family of GwSlior.) Kiya Khan, 
the jd^rddr attacked him, and a battle was fought, in which 
many on both sides were killed. RSm ShSh was defeated, and 
escaped with difficulty, and went to the of Udaipflr.’* 
Gwalior was captured in the third year of Akbar’s reign. The 
next year, beginning with lOth March, 1559, Khan Zaman was 

1. Smith, op. dt., p. 42. 

2. E. & D., op. dt, V, pp. 259 and 167-8. 
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sent to reduce Jaunpur, the capital of the Sharkiya kings, 
which was now in the possession of the Afghfins. He accord¬ 
ingly marched thither with a large force, and having won 
great victories, he annexed that country (and B^res, ac. to 
Tdrikh’i Alft) to the Imperial dominions/^ 

Here a brief allusion must be made to the extinction of the 
Sur dynasty of Sher Shah. The end of Sikandar Sur has already 
been referred to. Mahmud Shah Adali, who had established himself 
at Chuniar and despatched Hemu to the west against the Mughals, 
was the only representative of the house now remaining. His fate 
is thus described in the Tdrlkh-i Ddudt : ‘ As for Adali, at the time 
of Hemu’s death he was at Chunar, and at that juncture the son of 
Mahmud Kh^, by name Khizr Khan, ruler of Bengal, who had 
assumed the name of Sultan Bahadur, advanced with a large army to 
avenge the blood of his father; and Adali proceeded into Bihar to 
meet him as far as Mungir.. .The sun had not yet risen when 
Sultan Bahadur, with his army in array, made an attack upon Adali, 
and sounded the kettle-drums of war. Adali had only a few men 
with him, but behaved with considerable gallantry. The action was 
fought at the stream of Surajgarh, about one kos more or less from 
Mungir, and about 12 hos from Patna, and there Adali was defeated 
and sleiin, in consequence of the paucity of his numbers, in the year 
968 H. (1560 A.D.), after* a reign of eight years. 

'In this year (1559) Habib Ali IQilan was sent against 
the fort of Rantambhor. During the rule 
Raiitembhor of Sher Kh&i Afghan this fort was under 
the charge of Haji Khan, one of his gku- 
lams, and this Haji Khan had now sold the fort to Rai Surjan, 
a relation of Rai Udai Singh, who held great power in these 
parts. He had brought all the pargat^as under his rule, and 
had enforced his authority. HaMb Ali with his army invested 
the fort, and ravaged all the neighbourhood ; the amirs then 
departed to their ;^girs. 


1. Ibid, pp. 259-60. 

2. His son, assuming the name of Sher Shah, made an ineffec¬ 
tual attempt to capture Jaimpur from KMn ZamSn, and, as the 
Tdenkh-i Ddudt records, ‘The son of Adali adopted the life of a re¬ 
cluse after this signal calamity, and no one knew anything further 
about him.»—E. & D., IV, pp. 508-9. 
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‘At this time, while the Court was at AgiS, Bahadur 
Kh3n, brother of Khan Zaman, marched to effect the conquest 
of Mllwa, which had formerly belonged to the Khilji mcmarchs, 
but which had been brought into subjecticm by Baz Bah&dur, 
son of Suja Khian Afghan. He had reached the town of Siri, 
when the agitaticsi arose about Bairam Khan, and under the 
orders of the KhSn he returned.’^ 

(e) The Fall of Bairam Khan 

Early in 1560, Akbar decided to assume the responsi¬ 
bilities of Government himself. The reasons that led him to 
do this were various. ‘ The general management of Imperial 
affairs,’ says NizSmu-d (fin, ‘ was under the direction of Bairam 
Khan ; but there were envious malignant men, who were striv¬ 
ing to ingratiate themselves in His Majesty’s favour, who lost 
no opportunity of speaking an ill word to pervert the mind of 
the Emperor.’^ The Akbar-Nama, on the other hand, states : 
‘Bairam’s natural character was go(xl and amiable. But 
through bad company, that worst misfortune of man, his natural 
g<x)d qualities were overclouded, and arrogance was fostered 
by the flattery.’ Abu-1 Fazl also accuses him of conspiracy— 
‘At length Bairam’s proceedings went beyond all endurance, 
and he formed some sinister designs in conspiracy with evil- 
minded flatterers.’’ Ferishta clinches the matter by adding, ‘ In 
short, so many insinuations were thrown out against Bairam 
Khfln, particularly one of a design in favour of Abul Kflsim 
MIrza, the son of the late Kamran Mirza, that Akbar became 
alarmed, and thought it necessary to curtail the Protector’s 
authority.’^ 

Misunderstanding once generated, fed upon distrust, and 
every trifling accident was perverted in order to widen the 
breach. “The Persian histories narrate the circumstances of 

1. E. & D., op. dL, V, p. 260. 

2. Ibid., p. 261. 

3. Ibid., VI. pp. 23-4. 

4. Briggs, II, pp. 196-97. 
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Bairam KMn*s fall at immense length and from different points 
of view/' writes V. A. Smith; but ''a concise summary may 
be sufficient to satisfy the curiosity of the modem reader. 
When Akbar had entered on his eighteenth year (A.D. 1560) 
and began to feel himself a man, the trammels of the tutelage 
in which he was held by his guardian became galling, and he 
dtesired to be a king in fact as well as in name. Those 
natural feelings were stimulated and inflamed by the ladies of 
his household and various courtiers who for one reason or 
another had grievances against the Protector.^ His appoint¬ 
ment of Shaikh Gadai as Sadr-i-Sudur excited the sectarian 
animosity of all the Sunnis at court, who complained, and not 
without reason, that Bairam KMn showed excessive favour 
to the adherents of his own Shia sect. Many influential people 
had been offended by the execution of Tardi B^g,® and on 
several occasions Bairam Khan, presuming too much on his 
position, had behaved with undue arrogance. He was accused 
too, of making indiscreet remarks. Moreover, Akbar was 
annoyed by a special personal grievance, inasmuch as he had 
no privy purse, and his household was poorly paid, while the 
servants of the Protector grew rich. Bairam Khlan, on his 
side, was inclined to think that his services were indispens¬ 
able, and was unwilling to surrender the uncontrolled power 
which he had exercised so long. Gradually it became appa¬ 
rent that either Akbar or Bairam KhBn must yield.”® Matters 
soon reached a crisis, 

1. The principal centre of all this intrigue at the Qnirt was; 
MiUiam Anaga, who was Akbar’s utkd or nurse from his cradle. When 
he grew up, ^e was head of his harem. According to Abu-l Fazl, 
she was the governing spirit and real minister for a time.—see E. & 
D., op. cit., V, pp. 261-64. 

2. Tardi and Bairam Khan were old rivals under Huma- 
yun ; the former was one of the oldest Chaghatai nobles, and he 
Btood in the way of the able and ambitious Bairam, the Transoxian 
chiefs looking up to him as much as those from Persia did to Bairanu 
—Ell^instone, op. dt., p. 497 n. 

3. Smith, op. dt, pp. 42^, 
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** The advisers of Bairam KhSn were divided in opinion* 
Shaikh Gadai, the Sadr4 Sudur, and certain other counsellora 
advised their patron to seize Akbar^s person and fight the 
matter out. But, Bairam Khfin, after some hesitation, honour¬ 
ably refused to stain the record of a lifetime of loyalty by 
turning traitor, and intimated his intention to submit. Mean¬ 
time, the courtiers for the most part had deserted the falling 
minister, and, after the manner of their kind, had turned to 
worship the rising sun.”^ 

Akbar, on the other hand, acted promptly. He sent to» 
Bairam KWan the following missive, through his tutor Mir 
Abdu-1 Latif :— 

“ As I was assured of your honesty and fidelity, I left all 
important affairs of State in your charge, and thought only 
of my own pleasures. I have now determined to take the 
reins of Government into my own hands, and it is desirable 
that you should make the pilgrimage to Mecca, upon which you 
have been so long intent. A suitable Ja^r out of the 
pargw^as of Hindustan will be assigned for your maintenance, 
the revenues of which shall be transmitted to you by your 
agents.’’® 

Nuolmu-d din narrates the sequel well : ‘ When Mir Abdu-I 
Latif communicated this message to Khan-kh^n, he listened 
attentively, and having parted from the Mir, he left Mewat for 

Nagor_Upon reaching Nagor, he sent his banner, kettle-drums, 

and all other marks of nobility, to the Emperor by the hands 
of Husain Kuli Kg. .The surrender of the banner and the other 
insignia of nobility gratified the Emperor. 

‘ Pir Muhammad Khan Sarwani, whom the Khan-khanan had 
banished from the country and sent to Mecca,^ had waited in Guja¬ 
rat for the proper season (of sailing). On hearing of the disgrace 
of the KhSm-khanSn, he returned to Court with all possible speed. 
He met with a very gracious reception, and was honoured with 
the title NasmU MM, as well as with a banner and kettle-drums. 


1. Smith, op. dt., p. 44. 

2. E. D., op. dt., V, p. 264. 

3. For details of the drcumstances under which Hr Muhammad 
was dismissed by Bairam Khan see Ibid., pp. 257-58. 
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He waa then sent with a force to hasten Khan-Hdianan's departure 
for Mecca (or to use Badauni's jArase, 'to pack him off as quickly 
as possible to Mecca without giving him any time for delay/) and 
accordingly marched after him.... 

When Bairam Khan learnt that P5r Muhammad had been sent 
to pursue him, ' this greatly annoyed and distressed him. Some evil* 
minded persons, having found their opportunity, played upon the 
feelings of the Khan-khanan, and inciting him to rebellious acts, 

he went towards the Punjab.On the Emperor being informed 

of Khan-khanian's advance, he despatched.a body of nobles to 

the Punjab.so that he was obliged to fight_A sharp action 

ensued, with considerable loss to both sides, and Khan-khanSn be¬ 
ing defeated, fled towards the Siwalic hills... .The Emperor then 
himself marched to the Punjab... .A party of adventurous soldiers 
dashed forward into the hill, and surrounding the place) put many 
of the defenders to the sword. Sult^ Hussain Jaladr was killed 
in the action. When they brought his head into the presence of 
the KMn-khanan, in a burst of feeling he exclaimed, “ This life of 
mine is not worth so much, that a man like this should be killed 
in my defence.'’ Depressed and anxious, the Khan instantly sent 
one of his followers, Jamal Khan, to the Emperor with this message : 
“ I deeply r^nt my deeds, which have not been entirely under my 
own control; but if I am favoured with the royal clemency, I will 
throw the veil of oblivion over my misdeeds, and will present myself 
in your presence, and hope for your forgiveness.” 

‘ When this message was brought to the ears of the Emperor, 
the recollection of old services rose up in his memory, and he gave^ 
orders that the Khjan-khanan should be brought into his presence. 
When the Khan-khanan approached the royal presence, all the amirs 
and khans went out, by the Emperor’s order, to meet him, and 
conducted him to the Emperor with every mark of honour... .The 
Emperpr received him with the most princely grace and presented 
him with a splendid robe of honour. Two days afterwards, he gave 
him permission to depart on a pilgrimage to Mecca and the holy 

places.. .Khan-khanan, with his people took the road to Gujarat_^ 

Bairam Khlan could not, however, pursue his journey to 
its close, for he was murdered at P&tan by an AfghSn whose 
father had been killed at the battle of Machiw&ia. ‘Some’ 
scoundrels then plundered the encampment of the deceased, 
says NizSmu-d din. Bairam Khan's body was picked up by^ 


1. E. & D., op. dt, V, pp. 264-69. 
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some fakirs who gave it a burial. His family with great diffi¬ 
culty managed to reach Ahmediab§,d. His little son, Abdur- 
rahim, then only four years of age, was brought up at Ald)aris 
'Court, and lived to become Khm-kkanan and one of the 
greatest nobles of the Empire. 

“ The story of the transactions leading up to the fall and 
death of Bairam Khi^,” observes Smith, ‘‘leaves an unpleas¬ 
ant taste... .Both Humlayun and Akbar owed their recovery 
of the throne to Bairam Khm, and the obligations of grati¬ 
tude required that when the time came for Akbar to take the 
reins into his own handsi the demission of his faithful chario¬ 
teer should be effected as gently as possible. But the many 
enemies of Bairam Khan were not in a humour to make his 
■exit easy. If they could have had their way un-obstructed, 
they would certainly have put him to death. The generosity 
of his reception after the failure of his rebellion, may be fair¬ 
ly attributed to young Akbar himself, who had had little to 
do with the previous transactions, for which Maham Anaga 
was responsible, as her panegyrist Abu-1 Fazal affirms.''^ 

(f) “The Parda Regime’^ (1600-1604) 

“Akbar shook off the tutelage of Bairam Khian,’' says 
Smith, “ only to bring himself under the ‘ monstrous regiment * 
of unscrupulous women. He had yet another effort to make 
"before he found himself and rose to the height of his essentially 
noble nature .“2 Akbar was eighteen years of age, and it may 
not seem unlikely that he came under the influence of the ‘veil’ 
'even to a considerable extent; but Smith’s insinuation, is not 
to be accepted without careful scrutiny. He himself admits 
that Akbar’s “essentially noble nature” asserted itself, and 
■one who had acted with such determination in overthrowing 
^ giant like Bairam Khan, was not likely to put up, if at all, 
ior long with “ petticoat government of the worst kind.” 

1. Smith, op. dt, pp. 47-8. 

2. Ibid., p. 48. 
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We must now turn to his activities during the first four 
years after the fall of Bairam Khan (1600-1604). At the end 
of this period he became oompfi^ly his own master in every 
sense of the term. 

The condition of this fertile plateau (north of the Vindhya 

range, between lat. 23”30’ and 24”30’; 

and long. 74”30’ and 78”10’) of Malwfi 
quest of MaiwS, « . . . 

was such as seemed to invite a war of 

conquest with good prospects of success.” Shuja’at or Shujiawal 
Khian, who practically ruled it independently under Adali Shah 
Sur, had died in the year of Akbar's accession (1556). ‘He 
was succeeded by his son Biz Bahiadur/ says the Tdrtkh-i Alft, 
‘ and when the Afghans were scattered over Hindustan by the 
conquering Chaghatais, Baz Bahadur established himself as 
permanent ruler of Malwa. When Bahadur Khan (Khan 
Zamian’s brother) marched against him, the affairs of Bairam 
Khan came to crisis, and the campaign in Malwa was stayed.^ 
‘ Baz Bahadur was,' according to Nizamu-d din, ‘ the most ac¬ 
complished man of his day in the science of music and in Hindi 
song. He spent much of his time in the society of musicians and 
singers.. .It now came to His Majesty's knowledge that Baz Baha¬ 
dur had given himself up to sensuality, and cared nothing for the 
country. Tyrannical and overbearing men had consequently oppres¬ 
sed the poor and helpless, and the peasantry and the people had 
been reduced to distress.' ‘The honour of the Imperial throne 
required,' continues the Tabakdt-i Akban, ‘that this country should 
be again brought under its control and find peace and security' (ever 
the plea of aggressive Imperialism!). 

‘So Adham KMn (MD^am Anaga's son), PTr Muhammad 
Kh&n (Bairam Kh&n's enemy), and some other amirs, were 
nominated to effect the conquest of that country. They ac¬ 
tually marched thither, and when they came within ten kas of 
Sofrangpur (now in the Dew&fe State, Central India Agency), 
B5z Bahladur, who was in that city, awoke from his slumber 
of neglect, and took up a position, which he fortified, two kos 
from the city... .Adham KhSn sent forward an advance force 
to the entrenchments which B&z Bahadur had thrown up 
1. E. & D., op. cit, V, pp. 168-69. 
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around his army. Baz BahSdur then threw off his apathy^ 
and marched out to give battle. But the AfghSn nobles in 
his army were disaffected, and made their escape, and he him¬ 
self was obliged to take fligjit (1561) towards Khlandesh and 
Burhl^pur (Faizi). Rup-mati, his favourite wife, who used to 
recite poetry,^ several other wives and all his treasure fell into 
the hands of the Imperial forces. As the fugitives were making 
off, a eunuch of Bi^ Bahadur’s wounded Rup-mati with a 
sword, to prevent her falling into the hands of strangers; and 
when Adham Kim summoned her to his presence, she took 
poison and killed herself. 

‘Adham Khan wrote an account of the victory to the 
Emperor. He retained all the ladies and musicians and 
singers, but he sent some elephants, under charge of Sadik 
Kh&n, to Court. This retention of the ladies and other spoils 
displeased the Emperor, and made him deem it necessary to 
proceed to M^wia in person. On the 21st SMbm, 968 H., 
(April 27, 1561) the Emperor left AgiS, and marched to¬ 
wards Maiwia... .Adham Khan now collected all his spoils, 
and presented them to the Emperor,^ who stayed a few days 
to refresh and enjoy himself, and then returned to Agiia.® 
At that place Hr Muhammad Khan Sarwi^i and other nobles 
who had jdgtrs in Malwa, waited upon the Emperor. They 

1. The amours of Baz Bahadur and Rup-mati, * renowned 
throughout the world for her beauty and charm,’ are celebrated in 
many a song and picture. 

2. Abu-1 Fazl says that Adham Khian was altogether amazed at 
the sudden appearance of the Emperor, who had marched so fast 
that he outstripped the messengers sent by MSham Anaga to warn 
her son. He also describes how reluctant Adham Khan was to give 
up the women and the singing and dancing girls of Baz Bahadur. 
{Akbar-Ndma, ii, p. 178.) 

3. Akbar arrived in Agra on June 4, 1561, “after an absence 
of only thirty-eight days. Akbar, who resembled Alexander the 
Great in his disregard of climatic conditions or physical obstacles, 
made his rapid journey in the heifijit of the hot season.”—(Smith, 
op. dt, p. 52.) 
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i^ere honoured with gifts of robes and horses, and were then 
sent back to their Jdgirs.* 

Akbar was not fully reconciled to Adham Khan. It was 
only the intercession of the latter's mother, Maham Anaga, 
that had mollified him for the time being. In November 1561, 
Shamsu-d dm Muhammad Khin Atga, who came from Kabul, 
was entrusted with the management, as minister, of all affairs 
political, financial, and military; and perhaps on his advice, 
Adham Khan was recalled from Mialwa. M^am Anaga was 
opposed to Atga Khan's high appointment, and she was very 
much vexed to find Akbar fast slipping out of her ccntrol. 
But at the same time, it is strange that Kr Muhammad was 
allowed to succeed Adham Kh^ in the charge of Malwa; 
for both were equally unworthy. Both had been guilty of 
excesses in but perhaps the guilt of the former 

weighed more with the Emperor for his misappropriation and 
contumacious spirit. 

Hr Muhammad, after his appointment in place of Adham 
Khian, assembled the forces of Mialwa and marched to subdue 
the countries of Asar and Burhi^pur. He laid siege to 
Bljfigarh, the principal of all the fortresses of that country, 
which he took by storm, and put all the garrison to the sword. 
(‘ He next proceeded against Sultanpur, and annexed it to 
the Imperial territories'— Akbar-Nmna, ii, p. 212). He then 
marched against Asir, a well-known place in Khandesh. 
Crossing the river Narbada, he gave many of the towns and 
villages to the sword and destruction, and came to Burh5npur. 
That city also he took by storm, and gave orders for a 
general massacre. Many of the learned men and saiyids of 
the place he caused to be decapitated in his presence. The 

1. ' On the day of -the victory,* according to Badauni, * the two 
captains remaining on the spot, had the captives brought before 
them, and troop after troop of them put to death, so that their blood 
flowed river upon river.* PIr Muhammad cradked brutal jests, and 
when remonstrance was offered, replied :—^*10 one single night all 
these captives have been taken, yfhat can be done with them?’ 
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governors of Aar and Burhi^pur, and Baz Bahiadur, who» 
lived in this vicinity since his flight from Malwa, now concert¬ 
ed together, and assisted by all the zamkidms of thel country 
they assembled a force with which they assailed Hr Muham^- 
mad Khan ( as his men ‘ were pursuing their straggling march, 
homewards laden with spoil'— Akbar-Nama, ii. p. 293). Un¬ 
able to resist, Hr Muhammad fled towards Mandu, and when 
he came to the Narbada... .he was thrown off (his horse) into 
the water and drowned, thus receiving the recompense of his 
deeds, says the Tabakat-i Akban. (Badauni writes : ‘ By 
way of water he went to fire and the sighs of orphans, poor 
wretches, and captives settled his business*—^vol. ii, p. 51). 

‘ The other nobles, on reaching Mialwa, found that the country 
was lost, so they pursued their course to the Court of the 
Emperor. Bahadur pursued them, and brought the 

whole of M^wia once more into his power. The amirs who 
had abandoned M^wa, and had come to Court without orders 
were imprisoned for a time, and then set at liberty. 

' Abdulla Khlan Uzbek now received orders to retrieve this 
disaster in Malwa, and several other Khans were directed to* 
assist him. Towards the end of the year 9G9 H. ( 1562 A.D.) 
Abdulla and his auxiliaries entered Mi^wa, and Bi^ Bahadur, 
being unable to withstand him, tock to flight—to the hills 
of Kambalmir* (Alfi), A force was sent in pursuit, and 
coming up with the fugitives, killed many of them. Baz. 
BahILdur found protection for some time with Rana Udai 
Singh, one of the chief Rajas of Marwar, and afterwards he 
repaired to Gujai&t, but eventually he threw himself upon the 
mercy of the Emperor, and sought a refuge from the frowns 
of fortune. ( According to Badlauni, he was imprisoned for 
some time, but soon after his release he died; according to 
Faizi, he was granted a tnansab of 2,000.) Abdulla KMn 
remained at MSndu and the other anirs returned to their 
i4girs\ 

In July 1564, Abdulla Khfln showed signs of rebdlioiv 
and Akbar was obliged to Mardi against him in person. 
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Abdulla Khan was soon driven to the confines of Gujarat 
whence he made his way to Jaunpur and died there during the 
rebellion of KMn Zaman, in 1565. ‘ The Imperial army then 
moved, and, on the new moon of Zi4 hijja, 791 H., reached 
Mandu. The zammdars of the neighbourhood came in to pay 
their allegiance, and met with a gracious reception. Mir' 
Mubarak Shah, ruler of Khi^desh, sent a letter and suitable 
presents by the hands of ambassadors to the Emperor. After 
some days the ambassadors received permission to return, and 
a farman was sent to Mian Mub&rak Shi^ directing him to 
send any one of his daughters who he thought worthy to attend 
upon the Emperor... .When Mubarak Shi^ received this, 
gracious communication, he was greatly delighted, and he sent 
his daughter with a suitable retinue and paraphernalia to His 
Majesty, esteeming it a great favour to be allowed to do 

so.In Muharram, 972 H. (August 1564), the Imperial 

camp moved from MMdu....Kama Bahadur Khan was 

appointed governor of M&ndu.Proceeding by way of 

Marwar and Gwl^ior, the Emperor reached Agra on the 3rd 
RabVu4 (m<d. In the course of this year, the Emperor had 
twins bom to him, one of whom was named Hasan, the other 
Husain ; but they lived only a month.' 

We have noted how, after the death of Adali, the eastern 
province of Jaunpur was brought under the 
2. Khan Empire, and Khfin Zami^ was appointed its 
Contumacy, governor. An attempt by Adali’s son to re¬ 
cover the province, we also saw, ended ia 
failure. In July 1561, ‘ various actions of Khan ZamBn ( All 
Kuli Khan ) excited a suspicion of his intention to rebel, so to¬ 
wards the dose of the year. His Majesty proceeded towards. 
Jaunpur, on a progress of hunting and pleasure... When the 
Court reached KanS, Ali Kuli Khian and his brother BahSidur 
Khan came up by forced marches from their ;«gir of Jaunpur, 
and on being recdved, they presented suitable offerings. 
Their fidelity and services being recognised, th^ received pre¬ 
sents of horses and robes, and were then dianissed to their- 
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ja^rs. On the 17th Zi4 hijja, of the sixth year of the IMhI, cor¬ 
responding with 968 K, (August 1561) the Court reached Agra. 

‘On the 8th JumadOrl atmal, 969 H., (January 1562) the 
Emperor started to pay a visit to the tomb of 
a First Kutbu-1 Auliya Khw&ja Muinu-d din Chishti 

(at Ajmir). When he reached the town of 
Sambhar, Raja BMri Mai (Kachwaha), one 
of the chief Riajias of that country, came with great loyalty 
and respect, along with his son Bhagwan D5s, to pay his 
services to His Majesty. He was received with great honour 
and attention, and his daughter, an honourable lady, was 
accepted by His Majesty, and took her place among the ladies 
of the Court.^ From thence he proceeded to Ajmir, and he 
dispensed many gifts and pensions among the inhabitants of 
that noble city. 

‘Mirzla Sharafu-d din Hussain, who held a Jagtr in the 
territory of Ajmir, came to pay his homage. 

several other amhs of that 
province to effect the conquest of the fort of 
Mairtha, about 20 kos from Ajmir, which was held by Jai Mai, 
the commandant of Rm Maldeo. His Majesty then started for 
Agm, and making forced marches he performed the distance, 
xme hundred and twenty kos, in a day and a night. ( The 

Tmikh-i Alfi gives the more probable time of three days.)- 

When the victorious army went to take possession of the fort 
Jai Mai marched out with his men. But Deodas, in shame and 
pride, set fire to the property which was in the fortress, and 
then sallied forth at the head of a party of Riajputs, and 
passed in front of the royal army.. .Many of the royal sol- 

1. Bihaxi or Bihgr Mial or Bhannal was the Raja of Amber 
(Jaipur). His daughter became the mother of Akbar’s successor 
Jah^gir, and came to be known as Maryam-Zam^. This marriage, 
according to Dr. Beni Prasad, ‘‘symbolised the dawn of a new era 
in Indian politics; it gave the country a line of remarkable 
sovereigns; it secured to four generations of Mughal Emperors the 
services of some of the greatest captains and diplomats that media- 
val India produced.'* Riija Mian ^ngh was Bharmal's grandson. 
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diers fell, and nearly 200 Rajputs were slain ... The fort of 
Mairtha was then occupied by the Imperial forces/ 

The Tankh-i Alfi gives the following brief notice of an 
5 The Brave incident, belonging to this period (1654), 
JR^ Duiglavati concerning the conquest of GarAa in the 

of Gondwana. Jubbulpore District :— 

‘ Khwiaja Abdu-1 Majid, who had received the title of Asaf 
Khlan,^ was appointed governor of Karrla, and in that province 
he rendered good service. One of his services was the conquest 
of Garha, a territory abounding in hills and jungles, which had 
never been conquered by any ruler of Hindustm since the rise 
of the faith of Islam. At this time it was governed by 
a woman called (Durgdvati), and all the dogs (!) of 

that country were very faithful and devoted' to her. Asaf Khan 
had frequently sent emissaries into her country on various pre¬ 
texts, and when he had learnt all the circumstances and pecu¬ 
liarities of the country, and the position and treasures of the 
Roffi, he levied an army to conquer the country. The Ram 
came forth to battle with nearly 500 elephants and 20,000 
horse. The armies met and both did their best. An arrow 
struck the Rmyi, who was in front of her horsemen, and when 
that noble woman saw that she must be taken prisoner, she 
seized a dagger from her elephant-driver and plunged it into 
her stomach, and so died. Asaf KhSn gained the victory, and 
stopped the advance at the tialuq of Chauragarh, where the 
treasures of the rulers of Garha were kept. The son of the 
Ram shut himself up in the fort, but it was taken the same 
day, and the youth was trampled to death by horses. So much 
plunder in jewels, gold, silver, and other things was taken, that 
it was impossible to compute even the tenth part of it. Out 
of all the plunder, Asaf Khan sent only fifteen elephants to 
Court, and retained all the rest for himself.'® 

1. This was Asaf Khan I; later in the reign there were two 
others with the same title. For his biography see Blodimann, 
Ain., i, pp. 366-69. 

2. E. & D., dt., V, p. 169. There are differences regarding 
details in other accounts. 

15 
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Gondwana formed the northern part of the present Cen¬ 
tral Provinces. The fort of Chauragarh is now in the Nar- 
singpur District. When it fell into Asaf Khgn's hands, its 
treasures contained, besides those mentioned above, ‘coined 
and uncoined gold, decorated utensils, pearls, figures, pictures, 
jewelled and decorated- idols, figures of animals made wholly 
of gold, and other rarities.’ “ The coin was said to include a 
hundred large pots full of the gold ashrdfis of Aliau-d din 
Khiljl.” 

The gallant queen had, fifteen years previously, become 
the regent for her minor son, B5r Nfirfiyan. Although the 
Rlaja had now attained manhood, she continued to exercise all 
authority. “ The Rai?! was a princess of the famous Chandel 
dynasty of Mahoba, which had been one of the great powers 
of India five himdred years earlier. Her impoverished father 
had been obliged to lower his pride and give his daughter to 
the wealthy Gond Rajfi, who was far inferior in social posi¬ 
tion. She proved herself worthy of her noble ancestry, and 
governed her adc^ted country with courage and capacity, 
‘doing great things’, as Abul Fazl remarks, ‘by dint of her 
far-seeing abilities. She had great contests with Bahadur 
and the Miahs, and was always victorious. She had 20,000 
good cavalry with her in her battles, and 1,000 famous 
elephants. The treasures of the Rfijfis of that country fell 
into her hands. She was a good shot with the gun and arrow, 
and continually went a-hunting and shot animals of the chase 
with her gun. It was her custom that when she heard that a 
tiger had made his appearance, she did not drink water till she 
had: shot him.’ Akbaris attack on a princess of a character 
80 noble,” observes Smith, ‘‘was mere aggression, wholly un¬ 
provoked and devoid of all justificaticm other than the lust for 
conquest and plunder.”^ Asaf KhSn intoxicated with success, 
in the manner of Adham Khan in MBlwfi, evidently thou^t 
of establishing himself independently; but Akbar, in this 


1. Smith, op. dt, pp. 69-70. 
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instance, for some reason or other, 'winked at his treachery,' 
and deferred the settlement of accounts. 

We might close this period (1560-64) with an account of 
two incidents which throw more light upon 
KMn^and^^^ Akbaris independent character, and assertion 
(ii) Khwaja of individuality, than any reflections of his 
Mtmzam. critics who spin excessively over the malign 

influences of the ‘monstrous regiment of women’ and) the 
‘petticoat government* over the youthful Emperor. 

‘A tragical event occurred in the course of this year 
(May 16, 1562)*, writes Niz&mu-d din ‘Adham Khlan Kokal- 
tash, son of Maham Anaga, could not endure to see the eleva¬ 
tion of his compeers. In the presumption of youth and pride 
of wealth and station, he yielded to the incentives of ShShbu-d 
din Ahmad Khlan, Munim IChlan Khan-kMnian, and several 
other nobles, and murdered KhSn-i Azam (ShSmsu-d din 
Muhammad Atgja), then Prime-Minister, as he was sitting in 
his public office. Then, trusting to the favour and kindness 
which had been shown to him by the Emperor, he went and 
stood at the door of the harem. His Majesty rushed' out of 
the harem, sword in hand, and the assassin was bound hand 

and foot and cast over the parapet for his crime.All 

those who had taken part in the conspiracy fled, and hid them¬ 
selves through fear of punishment... .His Majesty showed 
great solicitude for the sons of the deceased minister, and for 
MBham Anaga; but the latter, in anger and in grief for her 
son, fell ill and died forty days afterwards.* 

The other incident was also of a similar character. The 


same writer records : ‘ KhwSja Muflzzam was maternal uncle 
of the Emperor... This person had been guilty of several dis¬ 
graceful actions during the reign of the Emperor Hum§yun,.... 
His unseemly conduct at length compelled the Emperor to 
banish him... .After his banishment the Khwaja stayed for a 
while in Gujaitt, but subsequently returned' to the Court of 
the Emperor. Bairam Khfin then countenanced him, and he 
received some degree of attention. Upon the disgrace of Bairam 
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KMn, the Emperor took compassion on the Khmja, and gave 
him some j3^r. But the Khw&ja's perverse and evil nature 
got the better of him, and he was guilty of some disgraceful 
deeds. To mention one : There was a woman named Fatima, 
attached to the /tarem; of the late Emperor, and the Khwtaja 
had taken to himself a daughter of hers named Zuhra Agha. 
After some time he formed the design of putting her to death. 
Upon her mother being informed of this fact, she hastened to 
make it known to the Emperor, and to crave his protection. 
The Emperor was just about to start on a hunting expedition, 
and he assured the poor mother that he would take measures 
to rescue her daughter from the KhWaja. Accordingly he sent 
Tahir Muhammad Kh&n Mir-i Frrraghat and Rustum Kh§n 
to give the Khwaja notice that the Emperor was about to 
visit him. When Tahir Muhammad reached his house, he 
was so enraged, that he killed the poor woman. As soon as 
the Emperor arrived, and was informed of the Khwiaja’s cruel 
actions, which cried for punishment, he gave orders to his fol¬ 
lowers to well thrash him, and then to put him in a boat and 
souse him several times in the river. After this he sent him a 
prisoner to the fort of Gwalior, where he died in confinement. 
Although immersed several times, he would not drown, and 
whenever he came up he abused the Emperor. He died in¬ 
sane. {Akbor-Ncmn, ii, p. 276). 

What Smith observes with regard to the latter incident, 
is equally true of both. He says, “The punishment inflicted 
on him proved definitely that Akbar was not to be deterred by 
family influence from doing justice on evil-doers, after the 
rough and ready manner of the times. The incident may be 
taken as marking the date of Akbar's final emancipation from 
the control of a palace clique. He continued to show all pro¬ 
per respect to his mother, but he did not allow her to canirol 
his policy, which was conceived m principles distasteful to 
herr^ 


1. IWd, pp. 67-8. 
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(g) Rebellions ; East and West 

The principal rebellions of this period were two : That of 
Mlrza Muhammad Hakfm, Akbar's half-brother, at Kabul; 
and that of KhSn Zam&n at Jaunpur. They were interconnect¬ 
ed in so far as the one sympathised with the other, and built 
his hopes of success on simultaneous action. 

The first attempt of Mirza Suleiman of Badiakhshian on Kabul 
has already been described. ‘When Mvmim 
volt ^ ^ ^ Khan ( Mirza Mahammad Hakim's guardian) 

left Kabul to visit the Court of the Emperor, 
Muhammad Khan Akhta-beg^ was left there as governor, but on 
Munim Khan being informed of his ill-treatment of the people of 
Kabul, he removed him from office, and appointed his own son, 
Ghani Khan, in his place... .Alter a time, Mah Chochak Begam 
(Hakim's mother) and the people of Kabul were greatly distressed 

by the proceedings of Ghani_Sometime afterwards Ghani B4g 

went out one day for a stroll in the melon-gardens, and the oppor¬ 
tunity was seized by the mother of Mirza Muhammad Hakim, in 
concert with Sh^ Wali Atka....,to enter the fort and close the 
gates against Ghani Khan. On returning and finding the gates of 
the fortress closed, Ghani Khan imderstood that the pepple had 
revolted agmnst him. Unable to do anything, he went off to the 
Imperial Court. The mother of the Prince then took the direction 
of affairs into her own hands_(. .When the report of these occur¬ 

rences reached the Emperor, he appointed Munim Khan governor 
of Kabul and guardian (atdlik) of the young Prince Mirz5 Muham* 
mad ( who was only ten years of age ). The mother of the Prince 
assembled all the forces she could, and taking the Prince with her, 
she went, with the intention of resisting by force of arms, to Jal^- 
bad, known in old times by the name of Jusai. There ^e awaited 
Munim Khan, who quickly marched against her, and defeated and 
scattered her forces at the first attack. After this he returned to 
Court. The Begam returned to Kabul.' 

After some time, Abul Ma'ali, who had evidently escaped 
from Bayana and gone on pilgrimage, returned from Mecca, and in 
concert with MirzS Sharafu-d dSn, the jagjrdar of Nagor and Ajmir, 
rebelled and made towards Kabul. ‘The Imperial forces invested 

Ajmir, .... and then hastened in pursuit of the rebels.When 

Abdul Ma'ali . . .found that the royal army was coming up in 
pursuit of him, he was dismayed, and turning aside from the c^ect 
road he fled towards Kabul. When he approached Kabul, he wrote 
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a letter full of affection and devotion for the late Emperor, and 
sent it to Mah Chochak Begam (the Emperor's widow ). She sent 
to invite him in, and received him with honour. She also gave him 
her daughter in marriage. Abul Ma'ali now pushed himself for¬ 
ward, and took the direction of the establishment of Prince Muham¬ 
mad HaMm. 

‘ A party of malcontents, who were displeased with the treat¬ 
ment they had received from Mah Chochak Begam.persuaded him 
that matters would never go on well as long as the Begam lived. 
He fell in with their views, and slew the unfortunate woman with 
a dagger. Then he got into his hands the Prince Muhammad 
Hakim, who was of tender age, and took the direction of the 

government.MIrza Muhammad Hakim sent a person to 

Mirza Suleiman, calling upon him for assistance.The Mirza, 

hearing of the state of affairs,... marched against Kabul... Both 

sides drew up their forces, and the battle began.Three 

days later, he sent Abul Ma’ali, with his hands bound behind his 
neck, to Mirza Muhammad Hakim, and he ordered him to be 
strangled in punishment of! his crimes. This happened on the night 
of the 17th Ramzan, 970 H. (April 1564). 

‘Mirz5 Suleiman now sent to Badakhshan for his daughter, 
and married her to Muhammad Hakim. After giving jUgtrs in the 
Kabul territory to many of his followers, and appointing Umaid 
AH, who was in his confidence, to the post of minister, he returned 
to Badakhshan. 

‘Mirzia Muhammad Hakim and his people, being greatly an¬ 
noyed by these Badakhshanis, drove them out of Kabul. Mirza 
Suleiman then came again with a large army to take revenge for 
this expulsion... .Hakim fled to Peshawar, and appealed for 

Akbar's help.when the statement of Mirz& Muhammad Hakim 

reached the Imperial Court, an order was given directing all the 

nobles and j&gtrdars of the Punjfib.to assemble their forces and 

march to the asastance of Mlrzg Muhammad Hakim.MlnS 

Suleiman on the approach of the royal forces fled to Badakhshan.... 

Mirz& Suleiman, for a fourth time invaded KSbul. Mirza 
Hakim once more sought refuge in flight, and again appealed to 
Akbar. The Emperor this time appointed Faridun KhSn, maternal 
uncle of the Mirza and a noble of the Imperial Court, to gp to 
his assistance. ' He now sent Khush-khabar Khan, one of the royal 
heralds, with money, goods of Hindustto, and a horse and saddle, 
to the Mpna; and he wrote a jarman, in which he said that if 
the Min& required assistance, he would send the amirs of the 
Punjab to support him. 
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When KhushrJchabar KMn approached the camp, the Mirza 
hastened out with due ceremony and respect to receive the famtan. 
After the arrival of Khush-khabar Khian, Faridun laboured to insti¬ 
gate the Mirz& to hostile attempts, representing that it would be 
easy for him to effect the conqiiest of Lahore. Hostilities having 
been resolved upon, he tried to persuade the Mirza to seize Khush- 
khabar Khan. But although the Mirza had been led away by his 
foolish persuasions, he was too honourable to consent to the deten¬ 
tion of Khush-khabar Khan; so he invited the Khan to his presence 
secretly, and sent him away. Sultan All, a clerk who had fled 
from the Court, and Hasan Khan, brother of Shahbu-d din Ahmad 
Khi^, who was in Kabul, helped to excite the hostile ^irit and 
added their voices to Faridtm’s. 

‘ Won over by their persuasions, the Mirza broke into open 
revolt, and marched against Lahore. Upon coming into the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the city, he began to plunder. Some of the nobles of 

the Punjab,_hearing of these proceedings, assembled at L&hore. 

They looked to the safety of the fort, and wrote an account of the 
Mirzia's rebellion and hostile acts to the Emperor. On arriving 
near Lahore, the Mirza advanced to the foot of the fortifications; 
but the amirs of the Punjab repulsed him with the fire of their 
guns and muskets. At length, when intelligence came of the ad- 
veince of the royal forces, the Mirza, feeling} unable to offer resis¬ 
tance, took to flight. 

We have already mentioned the contumacious conduct of this 
nobleman and his brother, Bahadtu: Khmi, and 
Khan Zaman’sf^^ir submission at the Emperor’s approach, in 
Rebellion. August 1561. They again rebelled early in 1565. 

In may, Akbar was obliged to take the field in 
person, and crossed the Jumna. In December, 1565, Khfln Zam&n 
gave an imdertaking not to cross the Ganges, and Akbar came back 
to Agra in March 1566. Meantime Mirza Muhammad Hakim in¬ 
vaded the Punjab, imder the circumstances described above. ‘‘He 
was encouraged by the Uzbeg rebellions to claim the throne of 
Hindustan, and Khi^ Zaman went so far as to recite the khutba, 
or prayer for the King, in his name.’’^ Akbar set forth against 
his brother in November 1566; but when he learnt of his defeat 
and flight, he returned to Lahore where he heard of the rdbellion 
of the Mirzas (Fd>ruary 1567). The Mirz^s, having first brokai 
out at Sambhal, near Mjoradabad, where they had been granted 
estates, had been driven into Malwa. In May 1567, Akbar had 


1. Smith, op. cit., p. 77. 
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once more to march against Khan Zaman, who had broken his 
plighted word, to suppress him finally. The details of these events 
are thus set forth by Nizamu-d din in the Tabakdt-i Akbml : 

‘ In consequence of the severe proceedings against Abdulla Khan 
Uzbeg, which have been narrated above (viz., his expulsion from 
Malwfi on account of his rebellious attitude), an opinion got abroad 
that the Emperor had a bad opinion of the Uzbegs.' The dis¬ 
affected nobles, among whom was Ibrahim Khan the tmde of Khan 
Zaman, ‘resolved to consult Ali Kuli Khan (Khan Zaman), who 
was one of their own tribe, and was the Emperor's representative 
in their part of the country.After consultation.. .they deter¬ 
mined to rebel.Ibi^m Khan and Sikandar Khan went to 

Lucknow, full of hostile designs. Khan Zam^ and his brother went 
to Karia Manikpur, and there began their revolt. 

‘Asaf Kh^ and Majnun Khan (who was the jdgirddr in that 
quarter) took a bold course, and went forth to confront the rebels, 
and sent a report tol the Emperor of the position. When the state¬ 
ments of the armrs reached the Emperor he resolved to punish these 
attempts. He ordered Munim Khi^ Kh^-khl5nian to march in ad¬ 
vance with a strong force, and cross over the river at Kanauj, to 
keep the enemy in check. He himself remained behind a few days 
to collect and organize his forces. In the month of Shawwal he 

crossed over the Jumna, and marched to chastise the rebels. 

On Friday, the 12th Zi-l hijja, the royal forces entered the citadel 
of Jaunpur. Orders were given to Asaf Khan and other nobles to 
cross over the Ganges at the ferry of Narhan, where Ali Kuli Khan 
and his followers had passed, and then to go to confront the rebels 
and act according to circumstances. 

‘Between Khan-khanan (who succeeded to the command of the 
Imperial army) and Khan Zaman there was an old and warm 
friendship, and when they were thus opposed to each other, a 
correspondence was opened, and it was agreed that Kh^ Zami^ 
^ould wait upon Khan-kh5nian to discuss the terms of peace. The 
negotiations lingered on for four or five months, and war-like opera¬ 
tions were suspended.After a long discussion it 

was determined that Kh^ Zait^ should send his mother, Ali 
Khan, and IbrShim KhSn his imcle, to the Court of the Emperor, 
to ask pardon for his offence. Upon receiving forgiveness the Khan 

and his brother and Sikandar Khan were to go to Court. 

Ibrahim Khan, with uncovered head, and with a sword and shroud 
upon his neck, stepped forward, and Khian-khanan entreated for¬ 
giveness.and he trusted that the boundless mercy and kind¬ 

ness of His Majesty would look with an eye of tenderness -upon 
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the faults of such useful servants.The Emperor, out of the 

kindness that he felt for Khpn-khanan, said, "'For your sake, I 
forgive their offences, but I am not satisfied that they will remain 
faithful/^. 

The Emperor then went to visit the fort of Chunar, celebrated 
for its height and strength. He made three days' march from 
Jaunpur to Benares, and there rested several days. From thence 
he went to the fortress, and having surveyed it, he ordered it to 

be rep|aired and strengthened.(Akbar, who had agreed to 

restore the jagtrs of the recalcitrant nobleis, stipulated : “ So long as 
I remain in this neighbourhood they must not come over the river. 
When I return to the capital, they must send their vakils there, 
and farmans for their jaghs shall then be issued, imder which they 
may take possession.") But when the Emperor had gone to Chunlar, 
Khan Zaman crosseid the river, and went to Muhammadabad, one 
of the dependencies of Jaunpur, and from thence sent parties of 
troops to occupy GhSzipur and Jaunpur. As soon as the Emperor 
returned to his camp, he was informed of this evil proceeding of 
All Kuli Khan's, and he said reproachfully to Khan-kh^n, “No 
sooner than I left this place than Ali Kuli Khian broke the condi¬ 
tions of his pardon." Khan-khianian looked mortified, and endeav¬ 
oured to make excuse. 

'Orders were given to Ashraf Kh^ Mir Bakshi to go to 
Jaunpur, and make prisoner the mother of Ali Kuli Khan, who was 
in that dty, and to confine her in the fort of Jaunpur. He was 
also to secure every rebel he could lay hold of....The Emperor 
himself, with a considerable force, started off upon a rapid mardi 

against Ali Kuli Khian.The forces under the Emperor occupied 

the bank of the river Sarwar (Sam), and after searching all the 
jungles they found that Khan Zaman had gone off to the Siwi^ik 
hills. News now arrived that Bahadur Khan had gone to Jaunpur, 
and liberated his mother. He made Ashraf Khan prisoner, and 
formed the design of making an attack upon the royal camp. 
Upon learning this the Emperor gave up the ^ase of Kh^ Zaman, 

and turned towards Jaunpur. where ha ordered a pleasant 

site to be selected, and a splendid palace to be built; and the 
nobles also were to build suitable houses and places suitable to 
their rank. For it was determined that so long as All Kuli Khan 
and his brother should r emain in this world, Jaunpur should be 
the capital of the State. The royal forces were sent in pursuit of 
the fugitives, with instmctions to take no rest until they had in¬ 
flicted the punishment due to them. 
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Asaf KMn’s 
Surrender. 


‘ When All Kuli heard of this he left the Siwalik hills, 
whither he had fled, and came to the side of the Ganges. Then 
he sent a faithful follower to Court with a message. Khan-kh^m&n 

. once more made intercession for Khan Zaman; and the 

Emperor in his great kindness, once more pardoned his offences... 
Then as required, he expressed contrition for his faults, took an 
oath of fidelity, and bade his visitors farewell. The Emperor's op¬ 
ponents having repented of their unrighteous deeds, and made their 
submission, he returned to the capital in the beginning of the 11th 
year of the reign, 973 H. (12th March, 1566). 

‘The Emperor’s mind being now relieved from all anxiety in 
respect of Ali Kuli Khan and other rebels, 
Madhi Kasim Khan, one of the old nobles of the 
Imperial household, was sent with 3,000 or 4,000 
men to Garha to settle the affairs of that country, and to capture 
Asaf Khan. (Ehiring the campaign against Khan Zaman, he had 
suddenly absconded, being afraid lest he should be called on to render 
the account of his ill-gotten wealth from Chauragarh). Before Madhi 
K&sim KhSn arrived, Asaf Khan quitted the fort of Chauragarh, and 
went off into the jungles. He wrote a letter full of humility and 
repentance, to the Emperor, asking permjission to go on pilgri¬ 
mage, Madhi Klasim Khan on arriving in Garha, secured all the 
country, and went in pursuit of Asaf Khan, who then wrote letters 
to Khan Zaman, proposing to go and join him. Khan Zamian 
wrote in reply, inviting him to come to him. Asaf Khan, deceived 
by this, went to Jaunpur ; but at the very first audience he beheld 
the arrogance of Khan Zamian, and was sorry that he had come. 
(Then after some adventure he went to the Emperor, when he was 
at L^ore in pursuit of M^rza Mluhammad Hakim, and received 
pardon for his offences.) 

‘During the stay at Lahore (also, a letter arrived from Agra, 
from Munim Kh^-khanan, with the intelligence 
Revolt of the that the sons of Muhammad Sultan Mirza and 
Ulugh Mirza, by name Ibrahim Husain Mirza, 
Muhammad Husain Mirza, and Shah Miraa, who held jagtrs in the 
sanhar of Sambhal,i had broken out in rebellion. And when he, 
Khan-khanan, had marched as far as Delhi to punidi them, they 
had heard of his approach, and had gone off towards M^du. 


Mirz^ 


1. These Mirzas were Akbar’s distant oousins, wboot forebears 
had received favour at the hands of both Babur and HumSyun. 
To every one of them Akbar gave suitable jagtrs, and advanced 
them to the dignity of amirs. They were constantly in attendance 
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*A command was given that Asaf Khan, along with Majnun 
Kh3n (who had once previously resisted Khan 
Khan Zaman’s Zam^), should go to Kana-Manikpur, and 
Final Suppression, provide for the safety of the dependent terri¬ 
tories. Intelligence now arrived that AH KuH 
Khan, Bahadur Khan and Sikandar Khan had again broken their 
engagements and risen in rebellion ( and caused the khutbd to be read 
in the name of Mlrza Muhammad Hakim— Ndma, ii, 359). 
Hereupon the Emperor placed their vakil Mirza Mirak Rizwi in 
custody of Khan Baki Khan, and leaving the direction of the affairs 
of the Punjab in the charge of M5r Muhammad Khan and all the 
Atkas, on the 12th Ramzan, 974 H., (22nd March, 1567), he started 
on his return to Agi^ 

' Upon arriving at Agiia, the Emperor was informed that Khan 
Zairim was besieging the fort of Shergarh, four kos distant from 

Kanauj-Nineteen days afterwards, the Emperor left Kh^-khan^ 

in charge of the city, and on Monday, the 23rd Shawwal, 974 H. 
marched towards Jaunpur. When he reached the pargcu^a of Saket, 

Ali KuH Kh^ decamped to his brother, who was in Manikpur. 

when he reached the parga^a of Rai Bareilly, he learnt that the 
rebels had crossed the river Ganges with the object of proceeding 
towards Ki^pi (Akbar-Narm says ‘Gwalior'). He then directed 
his camp to proceed to the fort of Kama, and then marched with 
all possible speed to the ferry of Manikpur. (There had been heavy 
rains ; the country was flooded and the river much swollen.— Akbar- 
Ndma, ii, p. 366). There? he crossed the river upon' the back of an 
elephant, and from 1,900 to 1,500 men swam the river along with 
him. Asaf Kh^ and Majnun Khan, who were in advance, con¬ 
stantly sent back intelligence of the enemy. It so happened that 
AH KuH Khan had occupied themselves all that night in wine¬ 
drinking and licentiousness, and were heedless of ever 5 ^ing else. 
The war-like demonstrations against them they attributed to the 
daring of Majnun Khi^, and would not believe that the Emperor 
was near at hand. 

‘/On Sunday, the 1st Zi4 kijja, the Emperor made his disposi¬ 
tions for action. He himself took command of the centre. Asaf 
Khan and all the Atkas were on the right; Majnun Khan and other 

upon His Majesty, rendering their services. When the Emperor re¬ 
turned from his Jaimpur campaign, they repaired to their jdgirs, and 
remained in Sambhal. But when His Majesty went to Lahore, to 
repress the attempt of Mir^ Muhammad Hakim, they broke out in 
r^Hon.' (E. & D., op. dt, V, pp. 315-16.) 
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amirs were on the left.The enemy, being now fully aware of 

the Emjperor's advance, prepared themselves for death. They drew 
out their forces and sent a body of men to oppose the advanced 

guard of the Emperor.As the battle grew hot, the Emperor 

alighted from his elephant (Balsundet) and mounted a horse. Then 
he ordered the elephants to be driven against the lines of Ali Kuli 
Kh^. There was among them an elephant named Hiranand, and 
when he approached the ranks of the enemy, they let loose against 
him an elephant called Diyana; but Hiranand gave him such a 
butt, that he fell upon the spot. Ali Kull Kh^ received a wound 
from an arrow, and while he was engaged, in drawing it out, another 
arrow struck his horse. The animal became restive, and Ali Kuli 
Khian also was thrown. An elephant named Narsing now came up, 
and was about toi crush him when All Kuli Khian cried out to the 
driver, “ I am a great man; if you take me alive to the Emperor, 
he will reward you.” The driver paid no heed to his words, but 
drove the animal over him, and crushed him under foot. When the 
field was cleared of the enemy, Nazar Bahadur placed Bahadur 
Khan behind him on a horse, and conducted him to the presence 
of the Emperor. By the efforts of the amirs he was put to death. 
After a little while, the head of Ali Kuli (Khto ZamSn) was also 
brought. The Emperor then alighted from his horse, and returned 
thanks for his victory. This battle was fought at the village of 
Mankarwal, one of the dependencies of Josi and PraySg, now known 
as Illahahad, on the 1st Zi-l hijja, 974 H. 

‘ He then proceeded to Benares. Every follower of All Kuli 
Khfin who came forward and was submissive to the Emperor's power 
was pardoned. From Beniares he went to Jaunpur, and remained 
three days in sight of that city. Thence proceeding to the KanS 
Mfinikpur fortress he reisted there and sent word to Munim Khan. 
The Khian-khanan, when he came, waited upon His Majesty, and 
was invested with the care and government of the ja^trs of Ali 
Kuli Khan and Bahadur Khan in Jaunpur, Benfires, the fort of 
Chunar and Zamaniya, as far as the ferry of Chausa. He also 
received the present of a splendid robe, and of a horse. In the 
midst of the rainy season in Zi-l hijja, 974 H., the Emperor began 
his homeward march, and in Muharram, 975, arrived at Agi5.' 

(h) Conquest of Rajputana 

‘Tn September 1567 Akbar resolved on the most famous 
and tragically interesting of his martial enterprises, the si^ 
and capture of Chitor, which deserves narration in exceptional 
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detail/' observes Smith.^ The reasons for the undertaking are 
variously stated : the Raijia had given shelter to BIaz Bahadur 
after his flight from M^wla; he had assisted the rd^ellious 
Mirzias; he had not come forward, like the ruler of Amber 
(Bihlar Mai), to offer his submission or a princess of the blood 
royal in marriage to the Emperor, etc., etc. But the fact is, 
as Ishwari Prasad points out, ‘There could be no Indian 
Empire without the Rajputs, no social or political synthesis 
without their intelligent and active co-operation.. .The con¬ 
quest of Mewi^ was therefore part of a larger enterprise, and 
the Emperor intended to treat it as a stepping-stone to his 
further conquest of the whole of Hindusti^."^ “ Akbar being 
determined to become the undisputed master of all Northern 
India, could not brook the independence of a chief who was 
‘proud of his steep mountains and strong castles and turned 
away the head of obedience from the sublime court.' 
Amber had already come into the Imperial net; the fall of 
Chitor was followed by the surrender of Rantambhor, Klalin- 
jar, Jesalmir, Bikianir, and Jodhpur. 

It is well to recollect here also that Rlaijia Sanga, lion in 
the field of battle, had died about the same time as his vanqui¬ 
sher Biabur, in 1530; that his successor in vain had called up¬ 
on Humiayun for succour when Chitor was being attacked by 
Bahladur Shiah of Gujarat, in 1534 ; and that proud and hoary 
Chitor had lain prostrate and impotent before the adventurous 
Afghan, Sher Shiah in 1544. “It was the ill fate of Mewir to 
be cursed* with a craven prince (Udai Singh) at the critical 
moment when India was ruled by the ablest, and perhaps the 
most ambitious, sovereign who has ever swayed her sceptre. 
‘Udai Singh,’ Tod tells us, ‘had not one quality of a sovereign; 
and wanting martial virtue, the common heritage of his race, 
he was destitute of all.' The historian of the RBjputs justly 


1. Akhar, p. 81. 

2. A Short History of Muslim Rule in India, pp. 363, 364-5. 

3. Smith, loc. cit., p. 82. 
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exclaims that ‘well had it been for Mewl^ had the poniard 
fulfilled its intention, and had the annals never recorded the 
name of Udai Sin^ in the catalogue of the princes/ 

‘Now that the Emperor had returned to the capital, with his 
mind at rest in respect of Ali Kuli Khan 
of Chitor ^ other rebels/ writes Nizamu-d din, ‘he 

turned his attention towards the capture of 
Chitor/ On his way thither, the Emperor deemed it necessary to 
suppress the Mirzias, vdio had fled from Ssimbhal and taken refuge 
in ^ese parts. ‘ He therefore appointed ShShbu-d din Ahmad KhSn 
and other omirs to jdglrs in MowdiJ, and charged them with that duty. 
When the armrs reached Ujjain, which is one of the chief places in 
that country, they found that the MlrzSs, on hearing of the Emperor's 
approach, had assembled together and fled to Gujariat. . .So the 
amirs obtained pjossession of MSndu without opposition. 

‘When the Emperor marched from Gagrun, Raiia Udai Singh 
left 7,000 or 8,000 men to hold Chitor, under the command of 
a Riajput named Jai Mai, a valiant chief, who had! fou^t against 
Mirz5 Shar&fu-d din Hussain, in the fort of Mairtha, as before re¬ 
lated. The Raija himself, with all his relatives and dependants, took 
refuge in the hills and jungles,!—and soon built for himself a new 
capital at Udaipur. 

‘The fort of Chitor is seated on a hill, which is about one has 
in height, and has no connexion with any other hill. The length of 
the fortress is three has. It contains plenty of running water. Under 
His Majesty's orders, the ground round the fort was portioned out 
among the different amirs. The royal forces were ordered to 
plunder and lay waste the country, and Asaf Khan was sent to 
RSmpur (about 5(J miles south-east of Chitor), a prosperous town 
of the province. He attacked and captured the fort, and ravaged 
all the neighbourhood. Husain KulI Kh&n was sent with a detach¬ 
ment towards Udaipur and Kombalmir (34 miles north-west of 
Udaipur), which is one of the chief fortresses in that country, and 
Is the residence of the Rat^a. He ravaged several towns and villages, 
but finding no trace of the Rapa, he returned to the Imperial camp. 

‘When the siege of Chitor had been carried on some time, the 
Emperor ordered the construction of sabats^ and the digging of 
mines. About 5000 builders and caipenters and stone-masons were 

1. Ibid., pp. 85-6. 

2, * A sabat is a kind of wall which is begun at mu^et-shot 
d\sto\ce iTOtn the tort, and under the dielter of its planks strongly 
fastened together and covered with raw hides, a Idnd of way {kucha) 
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collected, and began their wodc of constructing sabats on two sides 
of the fort While the sabot was in course of construction, the 
garrison k^t up such a fire of guns and muskets, that more than 
100 of the wodmen and labourers employed in it werie killed daily, 
although they covered themselves with shields of bull-hide. Corpses 
were used in the walls like bricks. In a short time, the s(tbat was 
completed, and carried close to the fort The miners also carried 
their mines to the foot of the walls, and having constructed mines 
under two bastions which were near together, they filled them with 
gun-powder. A party of men of well-known bravery fully armed 
and accoutred, approached the bastions, ready to rush into the fort 
as soon as a breach was made by the explosion of the mines. Fire 
was applied to both mines at the same time, but the match of one 
was shorter than the other, and that made the explosion first. The 
bastion was blown into the air, and a large breach was affected. The 
storming party at once rushed to the breach, and were about to 
enter, when die second mine exploded and the bastion was blown 
up. Friends and foes who were contending in the breadi, were 
hurled into the air together, and those also on whom the stones fell 
perished. It is notorious that stones of 200 mans were carried to 
a distance of three or four kos from the walls, and also bodies of men 
who had been burnt were found. Saiyid Jamalu-d din and a great 
number of the Emperor’s attendants were slain, and nearly 500 
picked soldiers were killed by blows from the stones. A large num¬ 
ber also of the infidels perished. 

‘ After this disaster, the pride and solicitude of the Emperor 
became still more intent upon the reduction of the fortress. A sabot 
which had been laid down in the battery of Shuja’at Kh&n was now 
completed. On the ni^t of Tuesday, 25th Shc^bm, 975, the 
Imperial forces assembled from all ades, and the wall being breach¬ 
ed, a grand struggle began. Jai Mai, commander of the fortress, 
came into the breach to encourage his men. The Emperor was 
seated in a gallery, which had been erected for him on the sabot, and 
he had a musket in his hand. The face of Jai Mai was discernible 
by the light which was cast upon the spot by the fire of the guns 
and muskets. The Emperor took aim at him, and so wounded him 
that he died on the spot. The garrison was disheartened by the 

is conducted to the fortress. The walls are then battered from it with 
guns, and a breach being made, the brave assailants rush into the 
fort. The sabat which was conducted from the royal battery (marchd- 
i-badshahi) was so extensive that ten horsemen abreast could ride 
along it, and it was so high that an elephant-rider with his spear in 
his hand could pass under it.’—^E. & D., op. cit., V, p. 326. 
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fall of their leader, and each man hurried to his own home. They 
collected their wives and children, property and effects, in one place 
and burnt them.^ This proceeding in the language of the infidels 
of Hind, is called jauhar. The noyal force® were now massed, 
and they assaulted the breaches in several places. Many of the 
infidels rushed forward to defend them, and fought most valiantly. 
His Majesty, seated on the sabot, beheld the exertions of his men 

with an approving eye. Adil Muhammad Kandahar!.and 

others exhibited great valour and daring, and received great praise. 
All that night fighting went on, but in the morning, which was 
a glorious morning, the place was subdued. The Emperor mounted 
on an elephant, and, attended by his devoted followers on foot, 
entered the fortress. An order for a general massacre was issued, 
and more than 8,000 Rajputs who were in the place received the 
reward of their deeds. After noon the slaughter was stayed, and 
the Emperor returned to his camp, where he remained three days. 
Asaf Kh^ was appointed to rule this country, and His Majesty 
started for the capital, on Tuesday, the 25th Sha'banJ^ 

1. Among the heroic incidents that followed the death of Jai 
Mai was the fall of Patta, a lad of 16 summers; but he was married, 
and ‘ lest any “ soft compunctions visiting for one dearer than 
herself might dim the lustre of Kailwa,'' his mother armed the 
young bride with a lance, with her descended the rock, and the 
defenders of Chitor saw her fall, fighting by the side of her Amaz¬ 
onian mother. When their wives and daughters performed such 
heroic deeds, the Rajputs became reckless of life.' Patta fell fight^ 
ing, being crushed to death by an elephant. At the time Akbar 
saw him ‘there was a breath of life in him, but he shortly after¬ 
wards died.' Akbar nobly commemorated his appreciation of these 
heroic sacrifices by erecting in his palace-garden fine statues in 
honour of Jiai Mai and Patta. “One of the facts gratifying to 
national vanity, which helped to heal the wounds of the Rajput 
heart,” says Smith, “was the erection of fine statues in honour of 
Jai Mai and Patta, the defenders of Chitor.”— Akbar, pp. 93-6. 

2. ‘ A curious incident in this siege was this : A person was 
sitting near the battery of the author of this book, under the 
shelter of a tree, with his right hand placed upon his knee. As 
an opportunity presented itself, he raised his thumb, covered with 
the stall usually worn by archers, and just at the moment a gun 
was fired from the fortress and the ball passed within the length 
of a barley-corn from his thumb and did him no harm.*—Nizamu-d 
din Ahmad, Tabokat^i Akbart, (E. & D., op. cit, V, p. 328). 
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'When the Emperor started to eflfect the conquest of Chitor, 
he votw^ed that if he were successful, he would make a pilgrimage 
to the tomb of Khwaja Mu'inu-d din Chishti, which is at Ajmir. 
In performance of this vow, he set off for Ajmir/* and walked all 
the way on foot. On Sunday, the 7th Ramzan, he reached Ajmir. 
He performed all the observances of the pilgrimage, and made the 
poor and needy glad with his alms and offerings. He remained 
there ten days, and then departed for the capital. (He reached 
Agra in Mardi, 1568.) 

'After Srstay of some months at Agra, the Emperor reserved 
to attack the fort of Rantambhor,^ renowned as 
2. Rantambhor. ^ strongest and highest fortresses of 

Hindustan. An order was issued for the assembling of those troops 

which had not been engaged in the si^ of Chitor.... When the 
amirs had marched several stages, intelligence reached the Emperor 
of disturbances created by the Mlrzas, who had escaped from Guja¬ 
rat, and laid siege to the fort of Ujjain, in Malwa. The Emperor 

then directed that Kalij Khan with the amirs and the army that 

had been sent to Rantambhor, ^ould undertake the repres^on of 
the revolt of the Mlr^s. 

The two forces united according to the order.The anny 

had now grown very large. When the Mirzas were apprised of 
its approach, they raised the siege of Ujjain, and went off towards 

MandQ.All marched together in pursuit of the Mirzas, who 

fled before them fromi Mandu to the banks of the NarbadS. They 
crossed! the river in such confusion, that many of their men were 

drowned.The Mirras then fled to Gujarat...The remainder 

of this transaction will be told in its proper place. 

' The Emperor marched at the opening of the year (22nd Feb. 
1569) towards Rantambhor, and in a short period arrived at the 
foot of the fort. The place was invested, batteries raised, sabats 
constructed, and several breaches were effected by battering with 
cannon. Rm Surjan, the commander of the fort, when he observed 
the progress of the siege, was brought down from the pinnacle of 
his pride and insolence and he sent out his two sons, Dudh and 
Bhoj by name, to a^ for terms. His Majesty received kindly the 
two young ii^, who) had come to seek his mercy, and pardoned 
flieir transgressions. He sent Husain Kull Kh&n, who had received 
the title of Kh^Jah^ into the fort to give assurances to Rai 

1. San. Ra^tambhapura is now in the SE comer of the Jai¬ 
pur State, a few miles from the Bunifi border, and about 140 miles 
N£ from Chitor. 

16 
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Surjan. He did so and brought the Rai to wait upon the Emperor 
when he made a frank submission, and was enrolled among the 
royal servants.^ 

‘This is a strong fortress, and many former Sultans had been 
ambitious of taking it. Sher Kh^ Afgh^ 
3. Kalinjar. (Sher Shah) besieged it for a year, but was 
killed in the attempt to take it. During the inter-regnum of the 
Afghans, Raja Chandar had purchased the fort at a high price 
from Bijilli Khan. ..The renown of the conquest of the forts of 
Chitor and Rantambhor spread through the world, and the men of 
the Imperial army who held jdgirs in the neighbourhood of Kl^injar 
were constantly forming plans for the capture of that fort, and 
were anxious to begin the war. Raja Ram Chandar was an ex¬ 
perienced and prudent man, and considered himself an adherent of 
the Imperial throne. He sent by his envoy the keys of the fort¬ 
ress and suitable offerings, with congratulations for the victories, 
achieved, to the Emperor. On the same day the custody of the 
fortress was given into the charge of Majnun Khan, one of the 
ragirdars of the quarter, and a friendly farmdn was sent to Raja 
Ram Chandar. The fortress came into the possession of the Em¬ 
peror in the month of 977 H., in the fourteenth year of his 

reign.® 


1. According to other accounts, Raja Bhagwandas of Amber 
and Man Sin^ used their influence to ‘ make Surjan Hara (Chau- 
han) faithless to his pledge—“ to hold the castle as a fief of 
Chitor . .The proffered bribe was indeed magnificent—the govern¬ 
ment of 52 districts, whose revenues were to be appropriated with¬ 
out enquiry, on furnishing the customary contingent, and liberty 
to name any other terms, which should be solemnly guaranteed by 
the King.' (Smith, op. dt., pp. 98-9.) 

2. Abu-1 Fazl's rhetorical flourish about the conquest of this 
fortress is typical of his manner :—‘ When the report of the capture 
of Chitor and Rantambhor resounded in the ears of the haughty 
ones, every one whose eyes had been in a measure touched by the 
oollirium of understanding saw that there was no remedy except 
to lay down the head of presumption on the ground of submission. 
Raja Ramchand, who po^essed some rays of intelligence, heard of 
the arrival of the holy cortege at the capital and asked for quarter. 
He made over the fort to the Imperial servants and sent the keya 
alcmg with splendid presents by confidential agents to the sublime 
thre^old, and offered his congratulations on the recent victories. 
His wisdom and foresight were approved of, and his agents were 
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‘When the Emperor waa staying at Nagor, Qiander Sen, son. 

of R&i Maldeo, came to pay his allegiance and 
2 ind make his offerings. Raja K^ya? Mai, the Raja 
^ of Bikanir, also came with his son, Rai Singh, 

to wait upon His Majesty, and present his tribute. The loyalty 
and sincerity of both father and son being manifest, the Emperor 
married Kalyaij Mai's daughter. For fifty days he shed the light 
of his justice and equity upon the poor people of Nagor. From 
thence he proceeded to Ajodan, to pay a visit to the tomb of Shaikh 
Faridu-d ^n Masud Ganj-i Shai^. Rai Kalyai? Mai, who was 
80 fat that he could not ride on horseback, now received permisaon 
to return to Bikanir; but his son was ordered to remain in attend¬ 
ance upon His Majesty, in which he received high promotion.’ 

These campaigns by no means completed the reduction of 
RajputSna. A still more arduous war re- 
Results of the mained to be waged against the intrepid 
^j^t Cam- Pratap, who had ‘the courage never 

to submit or yield.’ But there was a res¬ 
pite of about seven years, from August 1569 to July 1576, before 
the ‘ sword of Islam ’ again struck the Hindu with his own hand. 
Meantime it is worthwhile taking note of some of the outstand¬ 
ing features and results of these early efforts. Whatever might 
have been Akbar’s motives in the conquest, he had stormed and 
taken Mairtha, “ the second city in Marw5r ” ; R&ja Bh^rmal 
of Amber had “ anticipated the King, enrolled himself and his 
son Bhagwiandas amongst his vassals, given the Chaghatai a 
daughter to wife, and held his country as a fief of the Empire.” 
More had been achieved since. The proud R5i?a had been 
driven to seek refuge in the hills; Chitor had been taken so 
also Rantambhor and Kialinjar, Jodhpur and Bikanir too had 
submitted, at least for the time being. Tod characterises these 
events with the following observation 


received with favour. The government of the fort was made over 
to Majnun Khan Kakshal. By this felicity of the Shahindi^h’s 
fortune, such a fortress, upon whose battlements the eagle of the 
imagination of former rulers had never lighted, came into the posses- 
don of the Imperial servants without the trouble of a battle or 
contest/ (Akbar-^Nwna, ii, p. 499.) 
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“ Akbar was the real founder of the Empire of the Moguls, 
the first successful conqueror of R&jput independence; to this 
his virtues were powerful auxiliaries, as by his skill in the ana¬ 
lysis of the mind and its readiest stimulant to action, he was 
enabled to guild the chains with which he bound them. To 
these they became familiarised by habit, especially when the 
throne exerted its power in acts gratifying to national vanity, 
or even in ministering to more ignoble passions. But 
generations of the martial races were cut off by his sword, 
and lustres rolled away ere his conquests were sufficiently 

confirmed.He was long ranked with ShSbudin, Allaudin, 

and other instruments of destruction, and with every just 
claim; like these he constructed a Mumba (pulpit) for the 
Koran from the altars of Eklinga; yet he finally succeeded 
in healing wounds his ambition had inflicted, and received 
from millions that meed of praise, which no other of his race 
ever obtained.'’^ 

Akbar came into contact with three distinct types of Riaj- 
puts : (1) those like Amber that easily submitted, and were 
readily assimilated into the Imperial system ; (2) those that 
put up a decent fight or came to an honourable settlement 
with the conqueror, like Rantambhor; and (3) those that 
refused to be assimilated, and sought refuge either in flight 
or persistent fight, like the Raipias of Mewar. The first two 
by their submission showed a spirit of compromise and as¬ 
similation which was quite necessary in the building up of 
a united nation towards which Akbar was bending the whole 
might of his genius; the last, by its eternal hatred, unconquer¬ 
able pride, and courage never to submit or yield, contributed its 
own quota to the strength and nobility of our national char* 
acter. The treaty that was drawn up between Akbar and 
the Hdilas is noteworthy for its dignified statesmanship :— 

The Annals of Bundi record— A treaty was drawn up on 
the spot, and mediated by the Prince of Amber (Jaipur), which 


1. Tod, Raiasthdn, i, p. 338. 
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presents a good picture of Hindu feeling. They were (1) that 
the chiefs of Bundi should be exempted from that custom, de¬ 
grading to a Rajput, of sending a dole (bride) to the royal 
harem; (2) exemption from the jizya or poll-tax; (3) that the 
chiefs of Bundi should not be compelled to cross the Attock; 
(4) that the vassals of Bundi should be exempted from the 
obligation of sending female relatives ‘*to hold a stall in the 
Mina bazaar at the palace, on the festival of Nauroz (New 
Year's Day) ; (5) that they should have the privilege of enter¬ 
ing the Diwdn-udm, or Hall of Audience" completely armed; 
(6) that their sacred edifices should be respected ; (7) that 
they should never be placed under the command of a Hindu 
leader ; (8) that their horses should not be branded with the 
Imperial ddgh (a flower branded on the forehead); (9) that 
they should be allowed to beat their nakkaras, or kettle-drums, 
in the streets of the capital as far as the DarwSzIa or 
Red Gate; (10) that they should not be commanded to make 
the prostration " (sijda) on entering the presence ; and (11) 
that Bundi should be to the HaiSs what Delhi was to the King, 
who should guarantee them from any change of capital.'^ 

But, as noted above, "the most famous and tragically inter¬ 
esting" of Akbar's martial enterprises, viz., the destruction of 
Chitor which was "sanctified by the memory of eight centuries 
of heroic deeds and heart-rending tragedies, wounded deeply 
the Rajput soul. The place became accursed, and to this day 
no successor of Udai Singh would dare to set foot within the 
limits of the once sacred stronghold of his ancestors. The 
‘sin of the slaughter of Chitor’ like the ‘curse of Cromwell’ 
in Ireland, has become proverbial, and the memory of it is 
kept alive, or was so kept a hundred years ago, by a curious 
custom. It is said that Akbar estimated the total of the Rajput 
dead by collecting and wei^ng the ‘Biiahmanical cords ’ {janeo 
or zanar), which it is the privilege and obligation of hi^ 
caste men to wear. The recorded amount was 74J mam of 


1. Cited by Smith, (^. cit., p. 99. 
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about eight pounds each. [‘To eternise the memory of this 
disaster the numerals 74J are tilak or accursed. Marked on 
the banker's letter in Rajasthan it is the strongest of seals, 
for “ the sin of the slaughter of Chitor ” is thereby invoked on 
all who violate a letter under the safeguard of this mysterious 
number.'] The wrath of the conqueror fell upon what Tod calls 
the ‘symbols of regality’ as well as the persons of the van¬ 
quished. The gates of the fortress were taken off their hinges 
and removed to Agra. The nakkaras, or huge kettledrums, 
eight or ten feet in diameter, the reverberations of which had 
been wont to proclaim ‘for miles around the entrance and 
exit of her princes,’ as well as the massive candelabra from the 
shrine of the ‘ Great Mother,' who had girt Bappa R5wal with 
the sword by which Chitor was won, were also taken away. 

.The recreant Raijia Udai Singh (who had fled to the 

Ariavallis at Akbar's approach, and founded there his new 
capital of Udaipur) died at Gogundla' in the Ai&valli hills four 
years after the storm of the fortress which he should have 
defended in person. His valiant successor, Riai^ Pratap Singh 
(about whom later), waged a long war with Akbar, and gradu¬ 
ally recovered much of Mewar. But Chitor remained 
desolate.”! 

(i) Conquest of Gujarat 

The rich province of Gujai^t had been won and lost by 
Hum^yun, and Akbar could therefore put forth some legiti¬ 
mate claim for its reconquest “The possession of numerous 
ports and the resulting extensive maritime commerce made 
Gujailat the richest kingdom in India. Ahmadlabad, the capital, 
was justly reputed to be one of the finest cities in the world, 
while the manufacture of salt, cloth, paper, and other com¬ 
modities flourished in many localities.” The confusion into 
which Gujai^t fell soon after the death of Bahadur Shi^ 
has already been hinted at. ‘ In the Court of the Emperor,' 

1 . Ibid., pp. 90-2. Read “Chitor and Its Sieges” by R. R. 
Haladar in. Indum Antiquary, August 1930. 
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writes Nizamu-d din, ‘conversation continually turned upon 
the state of affairs in Gujarat^ and information was often 
brought about the oppression and wilfulness of its petty rulers, 
and about the ruin of its towns and cities.^ Now that His 
Majesty’s mind was quite set at rest by the suppression of 
rebels, and the reduction of their lofty forts, he turned his 
attention to the conquest of Gujanat/ 

Akbar inarched out from his capital on 4th July, 1572, and 
* proceeded, enjoying the chase on his way, to Ajmir/ He also 
visited the tombs of some of the saints, ' and gladdened the hearts 
of the shaikhs and attendants with his munificent gifts/ Then he 
sent Mirza Muhammad Khan Atka, ' better known by the title 
of KhSn-i kalan,' with 10,000 horse in advance. The Emperor 
himself marched via Nagor, Mirath, and Sirohi, and sent one of his 
officers, to make sure of the territory of Jodhpur, and keep the road 
to Gujarat open, so that none of the Raiias might be able to 
inflict any loss. This duty was imposed upon Rai Singh Bikaniri, 
who was sent with a strong force of Imperial troops. Farmdns 
were (also) written to the amtrs and }dgtrdars of that province, 
directing them to render Rai Singh every assistance he might 
require. 

' 'The Emperor_arrived in PStan, and rested there for a 

a week. The government of the coimtry was 
1. Ahmacabad. upon Saiyid Ahmad Khan Barha, a 

man of courage and resolution, who had numerous friends and 
allies among the Saiyids of Hindustan. At this halt Raja Man 
Singh returned, bringing in a large booty, ^ich he had taken 
from the remnant of the Afghans. The Emperor then marched 
towards Ahmadabad. Sher Khan Fulladi had been engaged for six 
months besieging Ahmadabad, which was held by Itimiad Khan 
(‘The slave and prime minister of Sultan Mahmud Gujai^ti,’ ori¬ 
ginally a Hindu slave—Badauni, ii, p. 141 ; Ain,, ii, p. 385) ; but 
^en he heard of the Emperor’s approach, he took to flight. The 

1 . “ The country was at that time without a settled government 
being divided into seven waning principalities, over whidi the 
nominal King, Muzaffar Sh^ III, a prince of doubtful legitimacy, 
exercised little authority. Such a condition of affairs seemed almost 
to demand the interposition of a power capable of enforcing order. 
Akbar, in fact, was actually invited by one of the local princelings 
named Itimad Khan to put an end to the prevailing anarchy.’' 
(Smith, op. cit., p. 110.) 
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Emperor had hardly advanced two stages from PSitan, when Sultan 
Muzaffar, son of Sultan Mahmud Gujailatl, whom Itimad Khan 
had kept continually in confinement, came with a great display of 
respect to meet the Emperor.. .The next day, Itimad Khan, the 

ruler of Ahmadabad,.and other amirs and chiefs of Gujarat, too 

numerous to mention, came in to wait upon the Emperor, and make 
their offerings. Itimad Kh^ presented the keys of Ahmadabad, 
and showed every sign of submission. The officers of the Court 
were suspicious of evil designs on the part of the Habshi (Abyssi¬ 
nian), and brought the matter to the notice of His Majesty, and 
although he desired to act generously and royally towards them, 
as a precaution he committed them to the charge of some of his 
attendants. The Emperor then marched on, and on Friday, 14th 
Rajaby pitched his camp on the banks of the river of Ahmadabad 
(Sabarmati). The khutbd was read in the name of the Emperor, and 
all the people of the city and environs came to offer congratulations 
and thanksgivings. 

* IbrShim Husain Mirza and Muhammad Husain Mirza held 
Broach, Baroda, and Surat in defiance of the 


2. Cambay. 


Emperor. So he resolved to free the country of 


Gujarat from their rebellious power. On Monday, 2nd Shcfban, he 
started from the river of Ahmadabad, and marched towards Cambay. 
Itimlad Khan and other Gujarati amirs were, at the request of some 
of the great officials, allowed to remain behind in Ahmadabad for 
a few days to arrange their affairs. Seizing this opportunity, Ikhti- 
yaru-1 Mulk, one of the chief nobles of GujaiSt, fled... from Ahmada¬ 
bad to Ahmadnagar. As no reliance could be placed on the nobles 
of Gujarat, Itimad Khan was given into the custody of Shahbaz 
Khan Kambu. On the 6th the Emperor reached Cambay. He went 
to look at the sea, and leaving Cambay on the 12th, he reached 
Baroda on the 14th. After reflecting upon the best means of guard¬ 
ing and governing the country of Gujarat, he appointed Mirza Aziz 
Muhammad Kokaltash, the Khan-i dzanty to be the governor of the 
country, zmd especially of its capital Ahmadabad.' Here it is neces¬ 
sary to note that while at Cambay, for the first time, Akbar received 
a body of Portuguese merchants who came to pay their respects, and 
thus made his first acquaintance with the Christians, which event 
was fraught with great consequences in the future. 

'After the departure of Azam Khan, the Emperor determined 
upon attacking the fortress of Surat which was 
3. Battle of the home and stronghold of the MIrzas. To 
effect this purpose he sent Saiyid Mahmud 
Khan Barha, Raja Bhagwan Das, Kunwar MSn Singh, and several 
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Others to overpower Husain Mirza, who was. in Surat. Next day, 
17th Shc^ban, when one watch of the night waa passed, intelligence 
was brought in that Ibrahim Khan Mirza, having heard at Broach of 
the Emperor's advance had murdered Rustum Khan Rum! (*who 
was desirous of returning to his allegiance’— Akbar-Ndma) , and then 
left the town, intending to pass about eight ko^ distance from the 
Emperor’s camp, and to raise disturbances and rebellion elsewhere. 

'Hearing of this the Emperor’s wrath was kindled.The 

remainder of the night and the greater part of the next day, he kept 
up the pursuit for a long distance. When night came on, he arrived 
with forty horsemen on the banks of the river Mahindri. Ibrahim 
Husain Mirza was in the town of Samal, on the other side of the 
river. When they heard this the Emperor’s followers endeavoured 
to conceal themselves.Kunwar Singh, at his own soli¬ 

citation, was placed in command of the advanced guard. Although 
the whole of his followers did not number more than 100 men, the 
Emperor without hesitation, determined to attack. They dashed into 
the river and crossed over... .Every man of the Imperial force fought 
desperately, and killed a great many of the enemy. Bhupat, son 
of RSjia Bihar Mai, a very brave* young man, made a charge upon 
the enemy, and fell. Emboldened by his fall, the enemy renewed 
his attack. But the royal forces were in a contracted spot, where 
three horsemen could not pass abreast, as it was hedged in with 
thorns. The Emperor had, with great courage, gone to the front, 
and Raja Bhagwan Das had kept with him. Three of the enemy’s 
horsemen now charged them, and one of them attacked the Raja. As 
his adversary was entangled among the thorns. Raja Bhagwan Das 
hurled his spear at him, so that he withdrew. The other two as¬ 
saulted His Majesty, who received them so valiantly that they were 
obliged to make off. 

' The royal forces, seeing the danger in which the Emperor had 
been placed, were roused to desperation, and made a fierce onslaught 
upon the enemy. IbiShim Husain Mirza was disheartened and took 

to flight.The Emperor went into the town of Samal, and offered 

thanks for his victory. Every man who served in this engagement 
received his reward in increased rank and in jd&rs -On Wednes¬ 

day, the 18th Shdban ... the Emperor rejoined his camp at Baroda.^ 
Next day he conferred a banner and a kettle-drum on Raja Bhag¬ 
wan Das, who had so greatly distinguished himself in this action. 

'The fortress of Surat is small, but exceedingly strong and 
secure, and remarkable among fortresses. It is 

4. Surat. ^ Sultan Mahmud Gujarati, 

who received the title of Khudawand Khan, built this fortress on the 
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sea-^ore (really on the bank of the river Tapi, 20 miles from the 
aea), in the year 947 H., in order to resist the attacks of the 
Europeans, for before the fort was built, the Europeans did all 
kinds of mischief to the Musalmans. When Khudawand was en¬ 
gaged in the erection of the fort, the Europeans several times fitted 

out ships to attack it but could not succeedi in their object.On 

the two sides of the fort which faces the land, he formed ditdies 
reaching to the water, which were 20 yards wide, and filled with 
water ; they were built of stone, chunam, and burnt bricks. The 
thickness of the double walls is five yards, and height twenty yards.... 
It is a remarkable circumstance that each stone is firmly fastened 
to the next with cramps of iron, having molten lead poured into the 
interstices. The battlements and embrasures are formed of stone, 
and are formidable to look at. On the top of the tower there is a 
choukhandi which, in the opinion of Europeans, is an invention of 
the Portuguese. When the Europeans were unable to prevent the 
erection of this fortress by force of arms, they offered large sums of 
money to prevent the raising of this structure. But Khudawand, in 
contempt of the Europeans, rejected their application and raised the 
structure. 

‘ When the Emperor returned from Samal to Baroda, he re¬ 
newed his design of conquering Surat.The Emperor sent Raja 

Todar Mai to examine and ascertain precisely the inlets and out¬ 
lets of the fortress. After a week he returned and made his report. 
His Majesty, relying on the help of the Almighty, left Baroda.... 
and encamped at a distance of a hos from Surat on the 18th Ramzan. 
On the same night he went up and reconnoitred the fort. He dis¬ 
tributed the batteries among the {trmrs, and three days afterwards 
he moved his camp, and pitched his tent so near the fortress that 
cannon shot and musket ^lls could reach it. 

‘The siege was pressed on, and in a ^ort time the way for 
drawing water was closed. After it had gone on for two months, 
the besiegers advanced their batteries, so that every way of ingress 

and egress was closed.Every hole big enough for a mouse was 

closed. The miners pushed their mines under the bastions, and 
made such prepress that the capture of the place was a mere matter 
of to-day or to-morrow. When the garrison perceived the state of 
affairs, they were reduced to the greatest alarm and distress. The 
wretched disloyal Ham-zaban and all the people in the fort sent out 
Maulana Nizamu-d din Lari, who was a student and an eloquent 
man, to sue for quarter-His Majesty, in his gentleness and huma¬ 
nity, granted the petition.Lari returned to the fortress with 

the glad news of quarter having been conceded. A royal order was 
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then issued for Kasim AK IGm.to proceed into the fortress 

with the Maulana, to give assurances to the men of the garrison 
and to bring them out with him. An order was also given for a 
party of trustworthy clerks to be sent in to seize upon all property, 
live-stock and dead-stock, and take care that nothing was lost. The 
names of all the people in the place were written down, and the 

list was presented to the Emperor.In gratitude for the victory, 

the Emperor pardoned the common people and inhabitants of the 
place, but Ham-zah^ and some others, who were the instigators of 
all the strife, were punished and kept in custody. This conquest 
was effected on the 23rd Shawwal, in the year 980 H., (the siege 
having lasted one month and seventeen days).—^26th Feb., 1573. 

‘ While the Emperor was engaged in the siege of Surat several 
events occurred. Among them was the journey 
5. Patan. Ibr^m Husain Mirra to Hindustan, for the 

purpose of raising disturbances. After his defeat at Samal, Ibr^m 
fled to the neighbourhood of Patan, where he joined Muhammad 
Husain Mirza and Sh^ Mirza and informed them of his escape, and 
of the siege of Surat. After consultation it was resolved that Ibra¬ 
him should go into Hindustan and create disturbances, while the 
other two Mirzas laid siege to Patan ; their expectation being that 
the Emperor, on receiving intelligence of these proceedings, would 
abandon the siege of Surat, and fall back upon Ahmadabad, to re¬ 
press these two outbreaks. 

‘ They invested Platan. Saiyid Ahmad Khan Barha (the 
governor) put the fort in order, and shut himself up. He sent an 
account of the investment to the Emperor, who, on hearing it, issued 
orders... .to repress this rebellious attempt. The nobles accordingly 
joined Azam Khan and marched to P&tan.. .The Mirzas fell upon 

the advance and defeated it.When Azam Khan saw the defeat 

of his right and left, and the fall of Muhammad Bukhari, he resolved 
to make a bold attempt to retrieve matters, and to dash into the 
fight... .When the enemy’s men dispersed in search of plunder, and 

there remained but a few in array, Azam Khan-formed his ranks 

and fell upon the enemy’s centre. By God’s help, victory declared 
in their favour, and the foe was scattered on every side.. .Muham¬ 
mad Husain Mirza fled to the Dakhin. This victory was won on 
the 18th Rcmzan, 980.’ 

In March, 1573, ' the Emperor arrived at AhmadSbad and there 
he entrusted the government of Gujarat to Khan-i Szam (Mirza 
Koka). On the 10th Zi-hijja, the Id-zuha, he commenced his 
journey to the capital. On his way Muzaffar Kh&n (late King 
of Gujarat) receiv^ the Imperial bounty : The sarkdrs of Sarang- 
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pur and Ujjain in MalwQ were taken firm the JRatu and granted 
to him, with fifty lacs of tankas in jdgjir ,... At one stage from 
Ajmir, the Emperor received the communication from Said Kh&n^ 
the governor of Multan, td inform him of the death of IbiShim 

Husain Mirza...On the 12th Muharram 981, in the eighteenth 

year of the reign, the Emperor paid a visit to the tomb of Khwaja 
Muinu-d (fin Chishti, and observed the usual ceremonies, and dis¬ 
pensed his customary gifts. He remained there a week, and every 
morning and evening paid a visit to the tomb, showing strict atten¬ 
tion to all the observances. 

' When the Emperor returned from Gujarat, there remained 
no resistance in that country, all the forts 
6 . Rebellion in were in the hands of his servants, and such 
• of his trcwps as had not served on the cam¬ 

paigns were sent to strengthen Azam Khan. But he had hardly 
been six months in his capital, when news of fresh outbreaks came 
in time after time; and Azam Khan himself wrote for reinforce¬ 
ments. 

'The rebels, having assembled round Ikhtiyaru-1 got possession 
of Ahmadnagar and the surrounding territory. Muhammad Husain 
Mirza left the Dakhin with the intention of attempting the recap¬ 
ture of Surat. Kaliji Khan, who was jdgtrddr of the fort, made it 
secure, and prepared for a siege; so Husain Mirza gave up the pro¬ 
ject and made a rapid march upon Cambay. ( On his way he got 
possession of Broach. Hasan Khan Karkarah, the Shikkdar, being 

unable to make any resistance, fled to Ahmadabad. 

At length the MJrza was worsted, and fled to join Ikhtiyaru-1 Miflk. 
Azam Khan, who had marched against Ikhtiy^-1 Mulk, took a 
position near Ahmadnagar. He several times attacked him, and 
fighting went on for several days between Ahmadnagar and Idar 
with no decisive result. 

' Ikhtiyaru-1 Mulk, Muhammad Husain Mirza, and the other 
insurgents, got together a force of 20,000 men—^Mughals, Gujaratis, 
Hubshis, Afghans, and Rajputs—^around Ahmadabad. The Raja of 

Idar also kept up a connexion with them.Khan-i azam 

daily sent off despatches to the Emperor, calling for help. The 
Emperor therefore resolved once more to raise his banner in Gujaiat, 

to clear the country of the rebels, and to uproot their families. 

In the early morning of Sunday, 24th RabU u-l akhir, 981, the 
Emperor with his companions and attendants mounted swift she- 
camels and took their departure. On that day he rode to the town 
of Toda (about 70 miles W. by S. from Agra) without drawing 
rein. There he ate what he could get, and rode on.On Tue&- 
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day, he reached the tomb of Chishti at Ajmir (1<50 kos; ''228 miles," 
—Thornton), where he went throuifi the usual observances and 

bestowed his gifts upon the poor. 

'Although the horsemen under his colours were only 3000 in num¬ 
ber, and the enemy had more than 20,000, he put his trust in God, 
and in the latter part of the day marched from Bhilsan towards 
Ahmadabad. A messenger was sent to apprise Khan-i azam of his 
approach. He marched all night, and on Tuesday, 3rd Jumada awwal, 
he reached Kari, a town 20 kas from Ahmadabad. The scouts now 
brought in the intelligence that a large force of the enemy had come 
out of the fort to give battle. Orders were accordingly given to 
attack them and drive them from the road but not to incur any 
embarrassment by attacking the fort. This was accomplished in the 
twinkling of an eye, and those of the enemy who escaped the sword, 

threw themselves into the fort.Asaf Khan was sent to Khan-i 

azam, to inform him of the proximity of the Emperor, and direct¬ 
ing him to effect a junction. Thus, in nine days, the Emperor 
marched from Fathpur to the outskirts of Ahmadabad, a feat which 
it is difficult for the pen to describe.* 

It was now discovered that the enemy, drunk with wine, were 
„ . . asleep on the bed of heedlessness, quite unaware 

m^^^d. approach of the royal army. The feel¬ 

ing ran through the royal ranks that it was 
unmanly to fall upon an enemy unawares, and that they would wait 
till he was roused. When the blast of the trumpets was heard, the 

enemy, amazed and alarmed, rushed to their horses.The 

Emperor perceived some signs of weakness in the advanced force, so 
he gave the word, 2 uid charged the enemy like a fierce tiger. Another 
body of the forces came up and took them in the flank . . . 
Muhammad Husain MIrza and Shah Mirza struggled manfully, but 

ill-luck attended them, so they turned and fled.Muhammad 

Husain MIrza had received a wound, and in his haste to make his 
escape, he put his horse at a thornhedge, but the animal fell. One of 
the royal troops, threw himself from his horse and made him pri¬ 
soner.Victory now declared itself on every side, and His Ma¬ 

jesty returned triumphant to his couch, which was placed at the 
edge of the battle'-field, and there he offered up his thanks for the 
victory vouchsafed. (Sept. 2, 1573). 

'Gada All BadakhshI and a servant of the KhSn-i kaMn now 
brought in the wounded Muhammad Husain MIrza a prisoner, eadi 
laying claim to the honour of capturing him. Raja BSibal^ asked 
^1. His original name was Biahma Das, and he was, according 
to Ba^uni, ' a bard who waa cUsringui^d above all his compeers 
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him who made him prisoner, and he replied, 'Ingratitude to His> 
Majesty'"; and he spoke the truth/ Both Husain Mrza and 
Ikhtiyaru-l Mulk were executed. Then the Emperor ordered that a 
pyramid should be raised of the heads of the rebels who had fallen 
in the battle, and these were more than 2,000 in number. After this 
he proceeded into Ahmadabad, and occupied the royal abode which 
is in the citadel. The men of the city of all ranks waited upon him 
with their offerings and congratulations... .His first act was to see 
that all those who had rendered good service in this campaign should 
receive their due reward in advanced rank and increased allowances. 
Eloquent scribes were employed to write despatches of the victory, 
and the heads of Muhammad Husain Mlrzia and Ikhtiyam-1 Mulk 
were sent to be himg up over the gates of Agra and Fathpur.' 

This sharp action broke the back of the rebellion in 
Gujarat. Having accomplished this, he 
. settle- appointed Kutub-d din Muhammad Kh^ 
ment o ujarat. Naurang Kh5n to Broach and Cham*- 

panir, to uproot the power of Shah Mirza yet remaining to be 
subdued. Rajia Bhagw;^ Das, Shi^ Kuli Mahram, and 
several others were sent to Idar, to ravage the country which 
Raija Udai Singh had abandoned. The government of Patan 
was again confided to Khm-i kalan. Khwfija Ghiyfisu-d din 
All BakshI, who had rendered good service in this campaign, 
received the title of Asaf Khfin (II), and he was appointed 
diwdin and hakshi of Gujaifit, So he remained behind with 
Khfin-i fizam, who was entrusted with the full charge of the 
province as before. The Emperor left Ahmadabad on Sunday, 
16th Jumada4 awwal ; “ he was back in Fathpur-Sikri within 
forty-three days from the time he had ridden out. Considering 
the distance! travelled, Akbar*s second Gujarat expedition may 
be described safely as the quickest campaiin on record. The 

for his skill in celebrating the achievements of ^reat men, and he 
used to make excellent Hindi verses. He was some years in the 
service of the Emperor, and was admitted among the number of his 
private attendants, when he received the title of Kab RSi, chief of 
poets.’—Later, *the Emperor, having given to Kab Rai the title of 
Raja Birbal, bestowed upon him the country of Nagaricot.’— E. & D.,. 
op. dt., V, p. 356. 
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victor, spear in hand, rode proudly into his dhpital, on Monday,. 
October 5, 1573/'^ 

‘ The revenues of Gujamt had not been paid up satisfac¬ 
torily,* says Nizamu-d din; ‘so the Riaja (Todar Mai) was 
sent to ascertain and settle the assets, and draw up an account 
of them for the royal exchequer/ This capable officer, about 
whom we shall learn more later, “effected the measurement of 
the greater part of the lands in the short space of six months. 
The province, as reorganised, yielded more than five millions of 
rupees annually to the Emperor's private treasury, after the 
expenses of the administration had been defrayed. The work 
so well begun by Raja Todar Mai was continued by another 
revenue expert, Shihabu-d din Ahmad Khian, who was viceroy 
from 1577 to 1583 or 1584. He rearranged the sarkars or 
administrative districts, so that sixteen were included in the 
province. The conquest of 1573 was final, although distur¬ 
bances continued to occur. Gujarat remained under the gov¬ 
ernment of the Imperial viceroys until 1758, when Ahmadabad 

was definitely taken by the Mahiattas. Akhafs system 

of administration may be said to have been definitely planned 
in 1573 and 1574, immediately after the conquest of Gujarat''^ 

(j) Conquest of Bihar and Bengal 

Bihar and Bengal had been overrun by the Mughals, but 
not wholly subdued. Humnyun had occupied Gaur, the capital 
of Bengal, for a short period, but he was immediately drivers 
out by the Afghans. The Surs had established their sovereignty 
up to the borders of Assam. ‘Suleiman Kiiani, one of the 
amirs of SaKm Shih, and ruler of Bengal and Bihar, who had 
always in his letters acknowledged himself a vassal of the 
Imperial throne, died while the Emperor was engaged in his 
Surat campaign, in the year 981 H.® His eldest son Bfiyazid 

1. Smith, op. dt., p. 120 

2. Ibid., pp. 120-21. 

3. The correct year of his death, according to Smith, is 980 
(1572), aa in Ba^uni, ii. 166, not 981 (1573) as above. Suleiman's 
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succeeded, but he was murdered by the armn (‘In ctmsequence 
o/ his evil conduct/ — BstcMuni, ii, p. 173), Budi the younger 
son raised to the throne. 

* The Emperor was informed that Daud had stepped out 
of his proper sphere, and assumed the title of King, and 
through his morose temper had destroyed the fort of Patna, 
which Khlan Zamm built when he was nller of Jaunpur,^ A 
farmm was immediately sent to Khl^-khinl^, directing him 
to chastise Daud, and to conquer the country of Bihiar. 

‘ At that time Daud was at HSjipur, and his chief noble, Lodi, 
who was in open hostility to him, was in the 
Patna fort of Rohtas, and set up a claim to indepen- 
and Hajipur. dence. Khan-khanan Munim Khan marched 

with the Imperial forces against Patna and Hajipur. Lodi, knowing 
the destruction of the Afghans to be certain, notwithstanding his 
hostility towards Daud, made a sort of peace with Khan-khanan. 
The old friendship and respect whidi Khian-khanian had for the late 
Suleiman Kiiani led him to agree that, upon the payment of two 
lacs of rupees in money and one lac in stuffs as a tribute, the Imperial 
forces should be withdrawn. Then having sent Jalal Khan Krori, he 
entered into a peace with Daud, 

*But Daud was a dissolute scamp, and knew nothing of the 
business of governing. At the instigation of Katlu Khlan and Sridhar 
Hindu Beng&li, and through his own want of judgment, he seized Lodi 
his Amiru4 vmara (prime minister), and put him in confinement under 
the charge of Sridhar Beng^. When in prison, Lodi sent for Katlu 
and Sridhar, and sent Daud this message : “ If you consider my 
death to be for the welfare of the country, put your mind quickly 
at ease about it; but you will be very sorry for it after I am dead. 
You have never given me any good wishes or advice, but still I am 
willing to advise you. Act upon my counsel, for it will be for your 
good : After I am killed, fight the Mughals without hesitation, that 
you may gain the victory. If you do not doi so, the Mughals will 
attack you, and you will not be able to help yourself. EK) not be 

death seems to have been ‘much regretted by his subjects, and (he 
was) highly respected by all his contemporaries.'—-Ibid., p. 124. 

1. D5ud found himself in possession of an immense treasure, 
40,000 well-mounted cavalry, 140,000 infantry, 20,000 guns of various 
calibres, 2,600 elephants, and several hundred war-boats—a force 
which seemed sufficient justification for a contest with Akbar.—Ibid 
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too sure about the peace with the Mughals, they are only biding 
their time." But the power of EXaud and of all the Afghans was on 
the wane : it was God*s will that they should fall, and that the 
power of the Emperor should be established over the country of 
Bengal. So Daud resolved to put Lodi out of the way, and by so 
doing to establish his authority to his satisfaction... So, in the pride 
and intoxication of youth, he listened to the words of his sinister 
counsellors. The doomed victim was p(ut to death, and DaudI became 
the master of his elephants, his treasure and his troops. But he was 
puffed up with conceit and folly, and took) no precautions for com¬ 
bating his enemies, and relying upon that unsatisfactory peace which 
Lodi had concluded, he banished all care. 

‘ When the death of Lodi was reported to Khian-khanan, he at 
once set his heart upon the conquest of Bengal and Lakhnauti and 
marched against Patna and Hajipur... The Emperor, when he heard 
of this, determined personally to direct the operations. After resting 
for a few days at Fathpur, he sent off his camp and elephants by 
land, under the command of Mirza Yusuf Khan Rizwi, one of his 
chief amirs. He placed Agm in charge of Sh&hbu-d din Ahmad 
Khan Naishapuri, and embarked bn board a boat on Sunday, the 
last day of Safar, 982 H. (15th June, 1574). The boats carried all 
his equipments and establishments, armour, drums, treasure, carpets, 
kitchen-utensils, stud, etc. Two large boats were specially prepared 
for his own accommodation, in which he embarked with his attend¬ 
ants, The boats required by the armrs for themselves and their 

establishments were in the rear of the royal boats.Every day he 

left the boat and went hunting on shore (‘ In the evening they cast 
anchor, and the Emperor engaged in discussions upon science, and 
poetry, etc.,—Badauni, ii, p. 176). Every day he was joined by 
fresh parties of troops.On the 28th he reached Kori, a depen¬ 

dency of Jaunpur, at the confluence of the Gumti and Ganges, and 
there anchored. Here he was waited upon by M3rza Yusuf Khan, 
who had brought down the army by land. 

‘On the 2nd Rabiu-s sard he reached a village near Jatmpur. 
Here a despatch arrived from Khan-khanan, urging him to march on 
with all speed. So on the 3rd he departed on his campaign against 
Bengal. On the 4th the boats fell down the Gumti to the Ganges, 
and Mirza Yusuf Khan, the commander of the army, waited on His 
Majesty. It was now arranged that the army ^ould keep within 

sight of the royal flotilla. KhSn-khanan and the other amirs 

advanced two kos from Patna to meet the Emperor, who on the 16th 
reached his destination, and took up his residence in the tents of 
Khi^-khShan. Great rejoicings followed, and rich offerings were 
17 
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made. On the 17th Akbar held a council of war—He thought Aat 
the best course to follow was to first reduce the fort of Hajipur 
(which stood opposite PatnS, with the Ganges, about two kos in 
width, flowing between them— Akbar-Nama, iii, p. 73), which ren-^ 
dered very material assistance to the garrison of Patna. The Khans 

greatly applauded this scheme.Victory now declared in favour 

of the Emperor. Path Khan Barha, commander of Hajipur, and 
many Afghans were slain, and the place fell into the hands of the 
Mughals. The head of Path Khan Barha and the heads of other 
Afghans were thrown into boats, and sent to Daud, that he might 
see with his own eyes, what had befallen his officers, and might be 
led to reflect upon his own position. When Baud’s eyes fell upon 
these heads, he was plunged into dismay, and set his mind upon 
flight... .Sridhar Bengtali, who was I>aud’s great supporter, and to 
whom he had given the title of Raja Bikramjit, placed his valuables 
and treasure in a boat and followed him. 

'Late at night, when the flight of Baud was reported, the 
Emperor gave thanks to heaven, and as soon as it was light, Khan- 
khlanan having assured himself of the fact, the royal forces entered 
the city with great display. Pifty-six elephants, which the enemy 
had been unable to carry off, were found in the city and paraded 
before His Majesty. The date of the fall of Patna, which was in¬ 
deed the conquest of Bengal, is found in this line, “ Mulk-i Suleiman 
zi Daud mft” (983). 

Smith here reflects, ' The capture of so great a city in the middle 
of the rainy season was an almost unprecedented achievement and 
a painful surprise to the Bengal prince. He had reckoned on Akbar 
following the good old Indian custom of waiting until the Dasard 
festival in October to begin a campaign. But Akbar resembled his 
prototype, Alexander of Macedon, in his complete disregard of ad¬ 
verse weather conditions, and so was able to win victories in defiance 
of the shdstras and the seasons.”^ 

'The Emperor remained in the city till four hours of the day 
had passed, and having made a proclamation 
2. Garhi and of amnesty to the inhabitants, he left Khan- 
anda Captured. y^anan in command of the army, while he 
himself dashed off in pursuit of Gujar Khan ( Baud’s minister ).... 
When he reached the Punpun ( river near Patna), he swam over 
on horseback, and the amirs and soldiers followed his example. 


1. Ibid., p. 128. 
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Then he gave orders for every man and oflacer to press on with all 
his might in the pursuit of the enemy, and he himself spurred for¬ 
ward. The Emperor stayed at Daryapur six days. He ap¬ 

pointed Khan-khanan to the government of Bengal, and left him an 
additional force of 20,000 horse. He increased his military allow¬ 
ances 25 or 30 per cent., he gave him all the boats which he had 
brought down from Agra, and invested him with full power and 
authority. Then he raised the standard of return, and dismissed 
Khan-khanan and other amirs . 

' The Emperor remained at Jaunpur thirty-three days, devoting, 
his time to making arrangements for the army and the government 
of the country. He placed Jaunpur, Benares, the fort of Chunar, 
and sundry other mahdls and pargcn^m directly under the royal ex-^ 
chequer, and he gave the managment of them to Mlrza Mirak Rizwi. 
and Shaikh Ibrahim Sikr. 

‘ When Daud fled from Patna, he went to Garhi. Leav¬ 
ing some tru^sty men there, he proceeded! to the town of Tanda. 
He made such efforts to strengthen the fort of Garhi that in 
his vain idea it was impregnable. Khan-khanian marched 

against Tanda, and arrived near Garhi. (He had already made 
himself master of Surajgarh, Mongir, and Bhagalpur. Akbar-Ndma, 
iii, p. 84) As soon as the eyes of the terrified Afghans fell upon his. 
army, they fled and abandoned the fort, so that he obtained posses¬ 
sion of Garhi without striking a blow. This intelligence greatly 
pleased the Emperor, and he sent letters of commendation to Khan- 
khanan and the other amirs. Continuing his journey, and hunting 
as he went, he arrived, on the 8th Jumada-s saniy at the town of 
Iskandarpur, where he received the intelligence of the fall of Tanda. 
After taking possession of the fort of Garhi, the Imperial forces 
marched on towards Tanda, which is the capital of the kingdom of 
Bengal, Khan-khanan's explorers at first reported that I>aud intended, 
to make a stand there, and had made his dispositions. Khan-khanan 
thereupon summoned his amirs, and took every precaution for the 
security of his army. Next day he marshalled his forces and ad¬ 
vanced upon Tanda. When Daud's spies carried him the intelligence 
of Khianhkhanan’s advance, he and his associates thought of the 
black night of Patna, and fled in dismay, abandoning the town. 
Thus on the 4th Jumada-s sant, the capital of Tanda was won for 
the EmpCTor without fighting, and a proclamation of protection was. 

issued to the people. The Emperor arrived at Fathpur on the 

last day of Ramzdn (January 18, 1575—^after seven months of 
strenuous travelling and campaigning). 
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* After the conquest of TandB snd the flight of DMud, KhBti^ 
kfianan sent Raja Todar Mai with some other 

3. Diaud's amirs towards Orissai, in pursuit of Daud. 

Defeat at Tukaroi. Todar Mai reached Madaran (in the Hugli 
District, between Burdwan and Midnapur), was informed by his 
scouts that Daud was engaged collecting men in Din-kasari, and 
that his forces were daily increasing/ Todar Mai informed Khan- 
khanan of this and got reinforcements. ‘ Upon their arrival all the 
chiefs concurred in the expediency of marching to Gowalpara, ten 
kos from Din-kasari, with all speed. When Daud heard this, he did 

not fly, but stood his ground at Darpur.Raja 

Todar Mai halted and sent swift messengers to inform Khan-khanan 
of the position of affairs. Khan-khanan then left Tanda to march 
against Daud, and he formed a junction with Raja Todar Mai. 
Daud had organized his army and now advanced to meet him. 
The Afghans entrenched their camp. On the 20th Zi-l kada, 982, 
the armies met (3rd March, 1575) at Tukaroi, now in the Balasore 
District (between Midnapur and Jalesar). After the array was 
formed, the Afghans advanced rapidly and boldly to the attack. 
Khan-khanan ordered fire to open upon them from the swivels (zarb- 
zan) and light guns {zanburak) whidi were mounted on arabas in 
front of his line. The fire of the guns drove back the elephants 
which were placed in front of the Afghan attack, and the musketry 

mowed down the Afghans who* were in the advance.An arrow 

struck Gujar Khan (Daud’s general) and brought him down. When 
the Afghans saw their leader fall, they turned their backs and fled ; 
but many of them were cut down in the flight. Raja Todar Mai 
and others who were upon the right now charged the left of the 
■enemy. Shaham Khan and others, who were on the left, also 
attacked their opponents of the right, defeated them, and drove them 
hack upon Daud, His elephants, being worried by the arrows, 
turned round upon the body of the army, and the stone of dismay 

was cast among them. the death of Gujar Khan came to the 

knowledge of Daud. This ^ook his resolution, 2 ind he turned and 
fled. Immense booty fell into the hands of the victors, and Khan- 
khanan encamped victorious on the battle-field. He remained there 
a few days, and sent a report of the victory to the Emperor. All 
ihe prisoners taken were put to the sword.' 

Daud fled to Cuttack, in Orissa, but was pursued by Raja Todar 
Peace with Mai and others. ‘Daud had suffered several 
Daud. defeats in succession, and Gujar Khan, his main¬ 

stay and support, was slain. Death stared him in the face; so, 
In his despair and misery, he sent a messenger to Khan-khanSn with 
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this message : The striving to crush a party of MusaJmans is no 
noble work. I am ready to submit and become a subject; but I 
beg that a comer of this wide country of Bengal, sufficient for my 
support, may be assigned to me. If this is granted, I will rest 
content, and never after rebel.” The amirs communicated this to 
Kh^-khianian, and after considerable discussion, it was determined 
to accept the proposal, upon the condition that Daud himself should 
come out to meet Khan-khanan, and confirm the agreement by 
solemn binding oaths. (The Raja Todar Mai, who well understood 
the position of affairs, though he wrung his hands and stamped his 
feet, to prevent the armistice, met with no support. He refused 
to take any part in the settlement.— Akbar-Ndma, iii, p. 108). 

' Daud protested that he would never take any course hostile 
to the Imperial throne and he confirmed his promise by the most 
stringent oaths. The treaty of peace was drawn up, and then Khan- 
khi^n brought a sword with a jewelled belt of great value out of 
his stores, and presenting it to Daud, said, “ You have now become 
a subject of the Imperial throne, and have promised to give it your 
support. I have therefore requested that the country of Orissa 
may be settled upon you for your support, and I feel assured that 
His Majesty will confirm my proposition—granting this to you. I 
now gird you afresh with this warlike sword.” Then he bound on 
the sword with his own hands; and showing him every courtesy^ 
and making him a great variety of gifts, he dismissed him. The 
Court then broke up, and Khan-khanian started on his return. 
On the loth Safar, 983, he sent a report of his arrangements to the 
Emperor, who was greatly delighted and satisfied with the conquest 
of Bengal. Splendid robes and jewelled swords, and a horse with 
a golden saddle, were sent to Khan-khlanian, and all the arrange^ 
ments he had made were confirmed. 

‘When Khan-khanlan, with his mind at ease about Daud, re¬ 
turned to Tanda, the capital of the country, 
'Vider the influence of his destiny, he took a dis- 
^ Tanda, and crossing the Ganges, he found¬ 

ed a home for himself at the fortress of Gaur, 
which in old times had been the capital of Bengal, and he ordered 
that all soldiers and raiyats should remove from Tanda to Gaur. 

‘ In the height of the rains the people were involved in the 
trouble of expatriation. The air of Gaur is extremely unhealthy, 
and in former times, the many diseases which distressed its inhabi¬ 
tants induced the rulers to atendon the place, and raise the town 
of Tanda. Sickness of many kinds now broke out among the people, 
and every day numbers of men departed from Gaur to the grave 
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(az Gaur ba gor), and bade farewell to relatives and friends. By 
^degrees the pestilence reached such a pitch that men were unable 
to bury the dead, and cast the corpses into the river. Every day 
deaths of -many amirs and officers were reported to Khan-khanan, 
but he took no warning, and made no resolution to change his 
residence. He was so great a man that no one had the courage to 
remove the cotton of heedlessness from his ears, and bring him to 
a sense of the actual position. His own health became affected, 
and he grew worse, and at the end of ten days in the month of 
Safar, 983, he departed this life. His nobles and officers, who had 
so often met to congratulate him, now assembled to lament him. 
They placed Shaham Khan in command, and made report of the 
facts to the Emperor. Khan-khanan had no son, so all his property 
escheated to the royal exchequer, and an account of it was made 
out. When the despatch reached His Majesty, he appointed Khan- 
jahan, who had been supreme governor of the Punjab, to be governor 
of Bengal. He raised him to the dignity of amiru-l umara, com¬ 
mended the raiyats and the people to his care, bestowed upon him 
gifts of embroidered coats, jewelled swords, and a richly caparisoned 
horse, and dismissed him to his government. 

‘ While the Emperor was encamped at Ajmir, the intelligence 
was brought to him that Diaud Afghan had flung away the treaty 
which he had made with Khan-khanan, had risen against the royal 
authority, and had marched against Tanda. The Imperial forces 
in that quarter, having no chief among them on whom they could 
rely, had abandoned the country, and retired to H&jlpur and Patna. 
All this commotion had arisen because Khan-jahan had taken time 
in going there, in consequence of his army being at L^ore... .The 
Kh^ took the field, and advanced into Bengal. He had an action 
with 3000 men whom DSud had left in charge of Garhi, and took 
the place. Nearly 1500 of the enemy were slain, and many chiefs 
were made prisoners.’ 

On July 22nd, 1576, when Akbar was at Fathpur, ‘messengers 
arrived with the intelligence that Khan-jahan, after the capture of 
Garhi, had advanced to the vicinity of Tanda. There he found that 
Daud had evacuated Tanda, and had taken up a position in the 
village of Ak. On one side was a river, on the other a mountain, 
and he had thrown up entrenchments to secure his position. Khan- 
jahan marched against him, and sharp fighting followed. Ona day 
Khwaja Abdulla, one of the Imperial officers, advanced from his ' 
battery to the edge of the Afghan entrendiment. The enemy sallied 
forth and attadeed him, and he fell, fighting bravely. On hearing 
of his fall the Emperor’s anger was roused, and he sent an order 
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to MazaflFar Khan, the governor of Patna and BihSr, to assemble 
all the troops in his province, and march to the assistance of Kh3n- 

jahan.He sent by ddk-chmkl five Utcs of rupees towards 

defraying the expenses of the army. Orders were given for the desh 
patch of boats laden with grain from Agifi, for the use of the army 
.... The Emperor himself set off from Fathpur, but at five kos 
distance he made a halt, and issued orders for the assembling of 
troops, and for the preparation of boats and artillery. Here he was 
waited upon by Abdulla Khan, whom he had sent as a messenger 
to Khan-jahan, and who now returned to cast the head of Daud 
at the foot of the Emperor’s throne. Rejoiced at the victory he 
returned to the capital.’ 

The Tdrtkh-i Ddudi closes with the following observa¬ 
tions :— ‘ Daud Sh!^ Kii^ was brought in a prisoner, his 
horse having fallen with him. Khian-jahian, seeing Daud in 
this condition, asked him if he called himself a Musalman. 
and why he had broken the oaths which he had taken on 
the Kuran and before God. Daud answered that he had 
made the peace with Munim Khra personally ; and that if 
he had now gained the victory, he would have been ready to 
renew it. Khan-jahian ordered them to relieve his body from 
the weight of his head, which he sent to Akbar the King.. 

_ From that period the dominion of Hindustan departed 

from the tribe of Afghans, and their dynasty ivas extinguished 
for ever^ in lieu of which arose the star of Akbar ShdKs supre¬ 
macy over the whole country" ** The independent kingdom of 
Bengal, which had lasted for about two hundred and thirty- 
six years (1340-1576),’' writes Smith, “perished along with 
Daud, * the dissolute scamp, who knew nothing of the business 
of governing.’ 

(k) Raisja Pratap’s Glorious Resistance : 1572-97 

We have noted already how Akbar’s conquest of Rajpu- 
tana was almost complete but for the flight of Raa?^ Udai 
Singh of Mewiar, who sought refuge in the Aravallis where he 

1. Ibid., p. 146. “Bengal chiefs’ struggle for independence in the 
reigns of Akbar and Jahangir,” by N. K. Bhattasali, in Bengal, Past 
md Present, “Mughal Pathin omiiict in Bengal” by Sir J. N, Sarkar, 
in Jan. to Mar. 1928 ; and Sdhitya Parishat Patril^, XLII, 1-2, 1935. 
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founded his new capital of Udaipur. “Four years had Udai 
Singh survived the loss of Chitore,” writes Tod, “when he 
expired at Gogunda, at the early age of forty-two, yet far too 
long for his country's honour and welfare.’’^ “Pratap suc¬ 
ceeded to the titles and renown of an illustrious house, but 
without a capital, without resources, his kindred and clan dis¬ 
pirited by reverses ; yet possessed of the noble spirit of his race, 
he meditated the recovery of Chitore, the vindication of the 
honour of his house, and the restoration of its power. Elevated 
with this design, he hurried into conflict with his powerful 
antagonist (Akbar), nor stooped to calculate the means which 

were opposed to him^.The wily Mughal arrayed 

against Pratlap his kindred in faith as well as blood. The 
princes of Marwar, Amber, Biki^ir, and even, Bund!, late 
his firm ally, took part with Akbar and upheld despotism. 
Nay, even his own brother Sagorj!, deserted him, and received 
as the price of his treachery, the ancient capital of his race, 
and the title which that possession conferred. 

“But the magnitude of the peril confirmed the fortitude 
of Pratap, who vowed, in the words of the bard, ‘ to make his 
mother’s milk resplendent ’; and he amply redeemed his pledge. 
Single-handed, for a quarter of a century did he withstand 
the combined efforts of the Empire; at one time carrying de¬ 
struction into the plains, at another flying from rock to rock, 
feeding his family from the fruits of his native hills, and rar¬ 
ing the nursling heir Amar (his son), amidst savage beasts 
and scarce less savage men, a fit heir to his prowess and re¬ 
venge. The bare idea that ‘the son of Bappa Rawal should 
bow the head to mortal man,’ was insupportable; and he 

1. Tod, op. cit., i, p. 343. 

2. “ The empire of Akbar during the last quarter of the 16th 
century,” says Smith, '' was the most powerful in the world, and its 
sovereign was immeasurably the richest monarch on the face of the 
earth.... Even in 1576 the amount of his horded riches must have 
been stupendous, and none but the bravest of the brave could have 
dared to match the chivalry of poverty-stricken Mewar against the 
glittering host of rich Hindustan.”—Smith, op. cit., p. 148. 
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spumed every overture which had submission for its basis, or 
the degradation of uniting his family by marriage with the 
Tartar, though lord of countless multitudes. 

“The brilliant acts he achieved during that period (1572- 
97) live in every valley ; they are enshrined in the heart of 
every true Rajput, and many are recorded in the annals of 
the conquerors.^ To recount them all, or relate the hardships 
he sustained, would be to pen what they would pronounce a 
romance which had not traversed the country where tradition 
is yet eloquent with his exploits, or conversed with the des¬ 
cendants of his chiefs, who cherish a recollection of the deeds 
of their forefathers, and melt, as they recite them, into manly 

tears.To commemorate the desolation of Chitore^ 

which the bardic historian represents as a ‘ widow despoiled: 
of the ornaments of her loveliness', Pratap interdicted to him¬ 
self and his successors every article of luxury and pomp until 
the insignia of her glory should be redeemed^... .with the aid 
of some chiefs of judgment and experience, Pratap remodelled 
his government, adapting it to the exigencies of the times and 
to his slender resources. New grants were issued, with regu¬ 
lations defining the service required. Kombalmir (or Kumb- 

1. Cf. Smith :—“ The historians of Akbar, dazzled by the com¬ 
manding talents and unlimited means which enabled him to gratify 
his soaring ambition seldom had a word of sympathy to spare for the 
gallant foes whose misery made his triumph possible. Yet they too, 
men and! women, are worthy of remembrance. The vanquished^ it 
may be, were greater than the victor^ —Ibid., p. 254. 

2. “ The gold and silver dishes were laid aside for patras or 
leaves, their beds henceforth of straw, and their beards left \m- 
touched. But in order distinctly ta mark their fallen fortune and 
stimulate to its recovery, he commanded that the martial nakaras, 
which always sounded in the van of battle or processions, should 
follow in the rear. This last sign of the depression of Mewar stilt 
survives; the beard is yet untouched by the shears; and even in 
the subterfuge by which the patriot king's behest is set aside, we have 
a tribute to his memory : for though his descendant eats off gold 
and silver and sleeps upon a bed, he places the leaves beneath the 
one and straw under the other.”—Tod, op. cit., i, p. 347. 
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halgarh, situated on a mountain, near the western border of 
JMewar, about 40 miles to the north of Udaipur city), now the 
seat of government, was strengthened as well as Gogunda and 
other mountain fortresses; and being unable to keep the field 
in the plains of Mewiar, he followed the system of his ancestors, 
and commanded hi^ subjects, on pain of death, to retire into 
the mountains. During the protracted contest, the fertile tracts 
watered by the Bunas and the Beris, from the AiiavaJli chain 
west, to the eastern tableland, was ‘ be chiragh,' without a 
lamp.” 


Niziamu-d din, whose account we have mostly followed 
for other events of Akbar's reign, gives 
Battle of only a very brief description of this glori- 

g t or ogun . independence : ‘ Rana Kikia 

(as he calls Rania Pratip) was chief among the RSjas of 
Hindustan. After the conquest of Chitore, he built a town 
called Kokanda (Gogundla), with fine houses and gardens, in 
the mountains of Hinduwiaiia. There he passed his days in 
rebellion. When Kunwar Man Singh drew near to Kokanda, 
Rana Kika called all the Rlajas of Hindustan to his aid, and 
came out of Ghati Haldeo (Haldighlat) with a strong force to 
oppose his assailant. Kunwar Singh, in agreement with 
his amirs, put his troops in array and marched to the battle¬ 
field. Some desperate charges were made on both sides, and 
the battle waged for a watch with great slaughter. The Raj¬ 
puts in both armies fought fiercely in emulation of each other.^ 


1. The historian Badauni had enthusiatically joined this cam¬ 
paign, because, as he put it, I have a presumption to desire to dye 
these black mustachios and beard in blood through loyalty to your 
Majesty’s person.” He said to Asaf KhSn^ the chief under whom 
he fou^t, ” How are we in these circumstances, since there are 
Rajputs on either side, to distingui^ between friendly and hostile 
Rajputs ? ” He answered, ” Oh whidiever side these may be killed, 
it will be a gain to Islam.” He records with great satisfaction : 
” My hand prospered in the matter, and I attained the reward due 
to one who fights against infidels...,” and that day through the 
gcneral^ip of Man Singh, the meaning of this line of MuUa Shir 
became known :—” A Hindu strikes, but the sword is Islam's.*' 
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Nearly 150 horsemen of the royal army were killed, and more 
than 500 RBjputs of the enemy's army were sent to perdition. 
The enemy lost Rameshwar Gwaliaii and his son, and the 
son of Jai Mai. On that day Riaola Kifca fought obstinately 
till he received wounds frcm an arrow and from* a spear; he 
then turned to save his life, and left the field of battle. The 
Imperial forces pursued the Rajputs, and killed numbers of 
them. Kunwar Man Singh wrote an account of the victory 
to the Emperor. Next day he went through the pass of Hal- 
deo, and entered Kokanda. He took up his abode in the 
house of Raijla Kika, and again returned thanks to the 
Almighty. Rana Kika fled into the hills for refuge. The 
Emperor rewarded Kunwar M&n Singh and his atmrs with 
robes and horses.'^ 

“ On the 7th of Saturn, S. 1632 (July, 1576 A. D.), a day 
ever memorable in her annals, the best blood of Mewar 
irrigated the pass of Haldighat." Pratap retired to the remote 
fastness of Chaund, and his strong fortresses fell one by one 
into! the enemy’s hands. “But later he recovered all Mew&r, 
excepting Chitor, Ajmir, and MandaJgarh. During the latter 
years of his life he was left in peace, owing to the inability 
of Akbar to continue an active campaign in Riajputana, while 
necessity compelled him to reside for thirteen years in the 
Punjab. In 1597 Pratap died, worn out in body and mind. 
His chiefs pledged themselves to see that his son Amar Singh 
should not forget his duty.’’^ 

“ The last moments of Pratiap," writes Tod, “ were an 
appropriate commentary on his life, which he terminated, like 
the Carthagenian, swearing his successor to eternal conflict 

against the foes of his country’s independence. Thus closed 

the life of a Rajput whose memory is even now idolized by 
every Sisodia, and will continue to be so, till renewed oppression 
shall extinguish the remaining sparks of patriotic feeling. May 

1. E. & D., c^. dt., V, pp. 398-99. 

2. Smith, op. dt., p. 153. 
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that day never arrive! yet if such be her destiny, may it, at 
least, not be hastened by the arms of Britain.*' He also adds, 
** There is not a pass in the alpine Ailavalli that is not sancti¬ 
fied by some deed of Pratiap,—some brilliant victory, or oftener, 
more glorious defeat. Haldighjat is the Thermopylse of Mewiar ; 
the field of Deweir her Marathon.*'^ 

The end of the struggle with the Rlajputs is thus briefly 
described by Dr. Ishwari Prasad : “ Riaajla Pratap was succeed¬ 
ed by his son Amar Singh in 1597. He reorganised the insti¬ 
tutions of the state, made a fresh assessment of the lands, and 
regulated the conditions of military service. The Mughals took 
the offensive again, and in 1599 Akbar sent Prince Salim and 
Rlajla Singh to invade Mewiar. The Prince frittered away 
his time in the pursuit of pleasure at Ajmer, but the valiant 
Riaja aided by other officers did a great deal. Amar led the 
attack, but he was defeated, and his country was devastated by 
the imperialists. The campaign came to an end abruptly, when 
Riajfi Man Singh was called away by the Emperor in order to 
quell the revolt of Usmian Khan in Bengal. Akbar contem¬ 
plated another invasion of Mewar, but his illness prevented 
him from putting his plan into execution.’’^ 

(1) The Crisis of 1581 : 

“The year 1581,“ observes Smith, “may be regarded as 
the most critical time in the reign of Akbar, if his early struggles 
to consolidate his power be not taken into account."^ When 
the year began he was undisputed master of all the fortresses 
in northern India, and had extended his dominion east and 
west from the Arabian Sea to the Bay of Bengal, and south¬ 
wards as far as the Tapti river. But he was faced with rebel¬ 
lions on all sides, whidi had arisen from complex causes. In 
addition to the unquenchable discontent among the Afghms 
whose power he had supplanted, Akbar*s religious and other 

1. Tod, op. cit., i, pp. 345-63. 

2. A Short History of Muslim Rule in India, p. 380. 

3. Smith, op. dt., p. 190. 
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reforms, which we shall notice later, had created a great fer¬ 
ment among the more conservative sections of his subjects. At 
the same time, Akbar’s restless brother, Muhammad Hakim, 
was ever watchful for an opportunity to fish in troubled waters. 
At this time rebellions arose, almost simultaneously, in Bengal, 
Bihar, Gujailat, and in the north-west. We shall notice these 
one by one. 

We have noted already that, after the death of Munim 
Khan, Kh§n-jahan was appointed governor 
l^ngal and of Bengal. He too died in December 1578, 
and was succeeded by Muzaffar KhM Tur- 
bati, in March 1579. Nizamu-d din records, ‘ Muzaffar Khan, 
on arriving in Bengal, set about arranging the affairs of that 
province. But his prosperity was on the wane, and his day 
was gone by. He was harsh in his measures, he offended men 
with his words, he deprived' many amtrs of their jagirs, he 
demanded the ddgh (brand-tax), and brought old practices up 
again. 

‘ Baba Khan Kakshal, although he was conciliatory, and begged 
that his jdgtr might be left undisturbed, was called upon for the 
ddgh, and received no attention. The pargazia of Jalesar, which 
was the jdgtr of Khaldi KhSin, was taken away from him at the 
beginning of the spring harvest, and was added as tankhwah to the 
jdgtr of Shiah Jamalu-d din Husain. A sum of money due from the 
spring harvest had been receivejd by Khaldi Khan, and) to recover 
this Muzaffeir Khan put him in prison, and ordered him to be 
scourged and bastinadoed. 

' At this time a fartndn arrived from the Imperial Court, direct¬ 
ing Muzaffar Khan to apprehend and put to death a servant of 
Mirza Muhammad Hakim, named Roshan B^g, who had left Kabul 
and glome into Bengal, and to send his head to Court. This Roshan 
B6g was among the Kakshals, and Muzaffar Khan issued an order 
for his execution. He also spake some harsh words about Baba Khan 
Kakshal. The soldiers who were present, and especially Baba Khan 
and the Kakshals, trembled together and resolved upon mutiny. 
They shaved their heads, put on their high caps, and broke out 
into revolt. Crossing the river, they went to the city of Gaur, 
celd>rated in old times under the name of Lakhnauti. There they 
collected men, and having found property of Muzaffar Khan in 
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several places, they took it or destroyed it. Muzaffar Khan collect¬ 
ed boats, and sent Hakini Abu-1 Path and Patar Das (the former 
a drunkard, and the latter a Hindu clerk), with an army against 
them on the banks of the river. 

‘When the divsaffection of the Kakshals was reported to the 
Emperor, he sent a jarman to Muzaffar Khan, in which he said 
that the Kakshials had long been servants of the throne, suid it 
was not right to hurt them; and they were therefore to be con¬ 
ciliated and encouraged with hopes of the Emperor's favour, and 
the matter of their jaglrs was to be settled. The farman arrived 
at the time when Muzatfar Khan was in face of the insurgents. 

‘Upon the arrival of the farman, Baba Khjan and the other 
rebels made a show of submission, and sent a message to Muzaffar 
Khan, asking him to send Rizwi Khan and Patar Das to arrange 

terms with them.But, when they arrived, Babia Khan put them 

in confinement, and so stirreld the fire of warfara 

‘ Coincident with this, it so happened that Mulla Tayib 
Purshottam Bakshl, and the revenue officials of Bihar, also entered 
upon harsh dealings. They took away the jdgtrs of Muhammad 
Masum Kabuli, Arab Bahadur, and all the amirs, and so Isud the 
foundation of an evil system. Masum Kabuli and the others re¬ 
solved to rebel, and kill Mulla Tayib and Rai Purshottam. Hav¬ 
ing put them to flight, they plundered their dwellings. After a 
few days, Purshottam rallied some loyal subjects, and crossed the 
river Jausia with the intention of attacking the rebels. But the 
rebel Arab Bahadur anticipated him, took him unawares, and killed 
him. 

‘ Upon the intelligence of Masum’s rebellion reaching Baba Khan, 
a correspondence was opened between them, and when the Kakshals 
confronted Muzaffar Khan, Masum marched to assist them, and 
arrived at Garhi.... and the revolt gathered strength. The Kak¬ 
shals then crossed the river, and advanced against Muzaffar Khan 
.... Muzaffar Khan then took shelter in the fort of Tanda, which 
was nothing better than four walls. The rebels occupied the town 
of Tanda. They took Hakim Abul Path, Khwaja Shamsu-d din 

and others prisoners, and began to pillage.The rebels made 

themselves masters of the fort of Tanda, brought Muzaffar Khan 
out of his house upon a solenrn assurance of safety and put him to- 
death. They todc possession of his property and effects, and all 
the country of Bengal and Bihar fell into their hands. Nearly 
30,000 horsemen assembled round the rebels. The Emperor some 
time before this had taken MIrza Sharafu-d cfin Husain out of 
prison, and sent him to Bengal to Muzaffar Khian (toi be kept in 
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custody). The rebels now released him fr6m confinement, and 
placed him at their head So the revolt increased. 

‘Upon the facts being communicated to the Emperor, he sent 
Todar Mai.. .and other amirs to repress it. Farmdns were sent 
to Muhammad Masum Farankhudi, governor of Jaunpur, and.. .the 
jagirdars of that country, directing them to place themselves under 
the command of Todar Mai, and render every assistance to quash 
the rebellion. 

‘ But Muhammad Masum was a weak-minded man, his dignity" 
and the strength of his arm had turned his brain, and he began to 
show many little actions savouring of disaifection, and to utter 
expressions indicative of disloyalty. Raja Todar Mai, like a prudent 
and experienced man, temporised with him, and did all he could 
to reassure and conciliate him. 

‘ When the Imperial army reached Mongir, the Khakshals, and 
Mirza Sharafu-d din Husain with 30,000 horse, and 500 elephants, 
and with war-boats and artillery, in battle array, advanced to meet 
the Imperial army. Raja Todar Mai had no confidence in the cohe¬ 
sion of the adventures composing the enemy’s army, and deeming 
it inexpedient to fight, he occupied the fort of Mongir, and throw¬ 
ing up other fortifications around it, he kept that position. Every 
day combats occurred between the men of the outposts. When these 
proceedings were reported to the Emperor, he sent a large siun of 

money for the expenditure of the army.For four months the 

royal forces and the insurgents faced each other, but at length some 
loyal zaminddrs of the vicinity cut off the supplies from the insur¬ 
gents, and great scEircity prevailed among them. Baba Kh^ Kak- 

shal fell sick and died.Masum, not being able to maintain his 

ground, withdrew to Bih^. Arab Bahadur made rapid march to 
Patna, seized upon the city, and appropriated the treasure, but he 
was soon put to flight... .Todar Mai and the other amirs marched 
to Bihar,.... and the Emperor’s good fortune aided them, and Masum 
ran away to Bengal in sorry flight. Now Garhi fell into the hands 
of the royal troops.’ After this, though fighting continued for a 
considerable length of time in the eastern provinces, the back of 
the rebellion was broken, and Bengal and Bihar were restored to 
Imperial allegiance, 

Akbar appointed his foster-brother, Mirza Aziz Kdcah,. 
governor of Bengal, under the title of KhmA azam, and en¬ 
trusted him with the task of further pacifying the eastern pro¬ 
vinces. In order to conciliate the rebels, ShSh Mansur, the 
Diwian or Finance Minister, who had been responsible for dra- 
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Stic measures (like cutting down the allowances of soldiers by 
50 and 20 per cent.) was temporarily removed from office. 
'' Mulla Muhammad Yazffi, the KSzi of Jaunpur, who had dar¬ 
ed to give the ruling, that rebellion (against an innovating 
ruler) was lawful, was sent for, along with his colleague, the 
Kazi of Bengal. Their boat ‘ foundered' in the river, and sun¬ 
dry other Mulli^ suspected of disaffection were ‘ sent to the clo¬ 
set of annihilation’, by one way or another (BadlaunT, ii, p. 
285.) .... Akbar exhibited his usual politic clemency in fav¬ 
our of several of the prominent rebel leaders, who sometimes 
abused his leniency and renewed their disloyal conduct.”^ 

Akbar did not personally undertake the subjugation of the 
eastern rebels, because there was a more 
- serious danger threatening from the north- 

ims e e ion. brother, Mirzia Muhammad 

Haldm, was once more preparing for an invasion in collusion 
with the Bengal insurgents. ‘‘ A successful invasion from 
Kabul,” as Smith points out, ‘‘resulting in the occupation of 
Delhi and Agra, with its enormous store of treasure, would 
have meant the destruction of the empire which Akbar had 
built up with so much labour and skill. But if that invasion 
should fail, the rising in the east might be safely regarded as 
a mere provincial trouble to be adjusted sooner or later by the 
imperial officers. Events proved the soundness of Akbar’s 
judgment. The invasion from the north-west was repelled, and 
the eastern insurrections were suppressed in due course.”* 

Niz^u-d din’s account of this north-western campaign is 
as follows :— 

' In the beginning of this year (989 H. or 1581 A.D.) intelligence 
arrived that MIrz5 Muhammad Hakim, allured by the inducements 
held out in letters sent to him by Masum Kabuli and Masum 
Farankhudi, and urged on by his maternal uncle Faridun, had set 
out from Kabul with the object of conquering Hindustan. He sent 
his servant Shadman over the Indus (in advance), but Kimwar 
Man Singh, son of Raja Bhagwan Das, attacked him and killed him. 

1. Ibid., pp. 187-88. 

2. Ibid., pp. 186-87. 
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On hearing of this, the Mirza crossed the river, and encamped in 
the pargiO^a of Saiyidpiir, The Emperor assembled his forces, and 
having advanced to all the soldiers eight months" pay out of the 
treasury, he marched towards the Punjab. 

* When Kunwar Man Singh defeated Shadman, he obtained 
from Shadman's portfolio three letters from MSrza Muhammad 
Hakim, one to Hakimu-1 Mulk, one to KhwajS Shah Mansur (Akbar's 
trusted Diwdn) and one to Muhammad Kiasim Khan Mxr-bahr ^ all 
in answer to letters of invitation and encouragement. Kunwar Min 
Singh sent these letters to the Emperor, who ascertained the contents, 
but kept the fact concealed. 

‘ After the Emperor marched from Delhi, Mirza Muhammad 
Haldm advanced tol Ljahore, and encamped in the garden of Mahcfi 
Kasim KfiSn. Kunwar Singh, Said Khjan, and Raja Bhagw^ 
Das had gone into the fortress. On the Emperor's reaching P.Mpat, 
Malik Sani Kabul, diwan of Mirza Hakim, deserted the MirzS and 
came to the Imperial czunp. He alighted at the tent of Khwaja 
Shah Mansur.... The Emperor was already suspicious of Mansur, 
and his doubts were now confirmed. So he dismissed Mansur, and 
showed him the Mirza's letter. Mansur asseverated (his innocence), 
but it was of no use. 

' The Emperor proceeded to Shahbad, and there he came into 
possession of other incriminating letters. On hearing and con¬ 

sidering these letters, it appeared to His Majesty that Sharaf B4g 
had written one of them to Khwaja Mansur, and that the other 
was certainly connected with the coming of Mirza HaMm’s diwdn 
Malik Sani, to Khwaja Mansur. Many of the amirs and oflfers 
of the State were on bad terms with the KhwSjia, and these exerted 
their influence to secure his death. So the Emperor gave the order 
for his execution, and he was hanged next morning. 

‘ Three days afterw 2 u:ds intelligence came in that Mirza Muham¬ 
mad Hakim, having been informed of the Emperor’s march towards 
the Punjab, had passed the river of Lahore, and gone to Kabul. The 
Emperor advanced from Sirhind to KaMnor, and from thence to 
New Rohtas. There he received good news, and hunting as he went 
along, he reached the Indus.... He ordered a fort to be built on 
the banks of the Indus, whidi is called Sindsagar, and he called 
it Attak Banaras. Boats were scarce; so he ordered the amirs to 
produce some. He assigned their respective posts to the amirs, Kim- 

war Min Singh_and others were sent over the river towards 

Peshawar. When they took possession of that dty, the Emperor 
18 
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sent Prince Mluiad along with others to effect the conquest of 
Kabul. 

‘‘At this time envoys from MIrza Hakim came to beg pardon 
for his offences. The Emperor sent HSji Habibu-lla along with 
them to Kabul, promising him forgiveness, on condition that he 
repented of the past, would bind himself by oath (for the future), 
and would send his sister to the Imperial Court.... But when Prince 
Murad came to within seven has of Kabul, Mirzia Hakim issued forth 
and attacked him; but he was defeated and put to flight. The 

victorious Prince then entered Kjabul.On Friday, 10th Rajab 

|(9th August, 1581), the Emperor himself entered his grandfather's 
capital, and remained there for twenty days visiting the gardens.... 
The MIrza (Muhammad Hakim) having made a promise and a vow 

of fidelity, and executed an engagement_His Majesty then turned 

towards Hindustan, after conferring Kabul upon MIrza Muhammad 
Hakim.^.He arrived at Lahore on the last day of Ramzan. 

* He again entrusted the government of the Punjab to Said 
Khan, Raja Bhagwi^ Das, and Kunwar Man Singh, and went on 
his way hunting to Fathpur... .On the 25th Shawwal he arrived 
at Delhi (1st December, 1581). 

* When the Emperor had been engaged in the Kabul campaign,. 
Bahadur AH, son of Saiyid BadakshI, entered the country of Tirhut, 
and gave himself the title of Bahiadur ShSh (and according to 
Badauni, caused the khutba to be read and coins to be struck in 
his name); but he was taken prisoner and killed by the men of 
Khan-i azam. Masum Khan Farankhudi (who had fled to the Siwa- 
liks) being in distress, begged pardon for his offences, through Khan- 
i azam, and in consequence of the Khan's intercession he was 
pardoned.' 

“The success of the Kabul expedition,'* observes Smith, 
“gave him (Akbar) an absolutely free hand for the rest of 
his life, and may be regarded as the climax of his career.”® 

1. Smith writes, The Muhammadan historians represent Akbar 
as having restored the government of the Kabul province to his bro- 
tbb* directly. But the MirzS had never come in to make personal 
submission to Akbar, and there can be no doubt that Father Monaer- 
rate is correct in stating that the Emperor made over Kabul to his 
ttster,...when came to see him. ..She seems to have tacitly 
allowed the Mirra to resume the government." {Akbar, p. 200.) 

2. Ibid., p. 202. 
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Nizamu-d din's account of the rebellion in Gujaiiat is too 
long to be reproduced here. Besides, little 
Rd)ellion^ Gujarat interest attaches to the narrative, except in 
the fact that the author himself took part 
in the campaign of suppression. The! following brief account of 
it by Smith sets out the salient features in a nut-shell :— 

During the progress of the wars in Bengal and the ex¬ 
pedition to Kabul, the province of Gujarat was much disturbed 
by the revolt of Muzaffar Shiah, ex-King of that country. He 
had escaped from surveillance in 1578, and taken refuge at 
Juniagarh in Kathilawar until 1583, when he collected and started 
a formidable rebellion, which lasted for about eight years. 
When Itimed Khi^ was appointed viceroy in 1583 he was 
lucky enough to be assisted by Niziamu-d din Ahmad, the his¬ 
torian, in the capacity of bakshl, who proved himself to be a 
most energetic and efficient officer. In September 1583, Muzaffar 
took Ahmadabiad, and assumed the title and state of King. In 
November, he treacherously killed Kutbu-d din, the distin¬ 
guished imperial officer who had surrendered to him, and he 
occupied Bharoch. The alarming news from the west obliged 
Akbar to return from Allahablad to the capital in January 1585. 
He had meantime appointed Mirzja Kh&n (Abdurrahim, Bairam 
Khan’s son), better known by his later title of Khan-khdnan, 
to the government of Gujarlat. The pretender was severely 
defeated by much inferior imperial forces at the battle of 
Sarkhej near Ahmadlabad in January 1584, and again at Nadot 
or Nlandod in Rajpipla. After many vicissitudes he was drivcB 
into Cutch (Kacch), where he received support from certain 
local chiefs. Niziamu-d din inflicted a terrible punishment on 
their territory by destroying nearly 300 villages^ and ravaging: 
two pargafjLos, He was then recalled. 

1. ‘^.We burnt and destroyed the towns of Kari and Katana^ 
two places well known in Cutch. We realised an enormous booty, andl 
after plundering and destroying nearly 300 villages in the course 

of thrk days, we recrossed the Rann.After crossing we ravaged 

and destroyed the pargw!m of Malia and Morbi which belonged 
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Muzaffar continued to give trouble in the wild regions 
*ol Kathiawlar and Cutch until 1591-92, when he was captured, 
-He committed suicide by cutting his throat, or at any rate was 
reported to have done so. Abdurrahim got his title of Khan- 
khdnm for his defeat of Muzaffar.^ 

(m) Settlement of the Frontiers : 

Akbar, having successfully passed through the crisis above 
described, undertook campaigns which were more or less of an 
aggressive character, intended mostly to round off his terri¬ 
tories by a settlement of its frontiers. The annexation of 
Klabul, Kashmir, Kandahlar, Sindh, and Orissa, and the subju¬ 
gation of the Balochi and Yusufzai, as well as the campaigns 
against the Uzbeks in BadakhshM, are all illustrative of this. 
Having once secured these, he led his last aggressive campaigns 
for the conquest of the southern kingdoms of the Deccan. 

The death of MIrza Muhammad Hakim gave the occasion for 
the incorporation of Kabul with Akbar's domi- 
j/ Annexation of nions. ‘The Mirza,' says Nizamu-d din, ‘was 
the Emperor’s own brother, but the Emperor 
had shown him kindness and affection greater than even that of a 
brother. For the Mirza had often been presumptuous and aggressive, 
and the Emperor had not only pardoned him and showed him favour, 
but had sent amirs and armies to maintain him in Kabul. He was 
greatly addicted to wine, and excessive drinking was the cause of 
liis illness and death. He died on the 12th Shahan, 993 (July, 
1585). When the news of his death reached the Emperor, he was 
mudi grieved ; and after the period of mourning was over, his pur¬ 
pose was to confirm the country of Kabul to the sons of Mir;^. But 

to Khangar... .After returning to Ahmedabad, I turned my thoughts 
to the repression of the Grassias, In the course of two months I 
fitted out an army, and then marched towards Othaniya and Ahmad- 
magar. I attacked and laid waste nearly fifty villages of the Kolis 
and Grassias, and I built forts in seven different places to keep 
these people in check... .In the year 996 the Emperor gave Gujarat 
to Azam Khan, and recalled me to Court. By rapid stages I reached 
the Imperial Court at Lahore in fourteen days, and was most 
jfradoudy recdved.* (Nizdmu-d din, E. & D., op. dt., V, pp. 445-7.), 

1. Smith, op. dt., p. 208. 
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the nobles urged that the Mirza'a sons were of tender age, and in> 
capable of ruling; and that the Uzbek army which had already 
taken Badakhsh^ was on the look out for Kabul also. These con¬ 
siderations induced the Emperor to march to the Punjab, and he 

began his march on the 10th of Ramzan . 

‘ The Emperor travelled by successive stages without making 
any halts to Delhi. There he visited the tomb of his father and 
the shrines of the saints and dispensed his charity upon the poor, 
and celebrated the Id, On the 19th Shamual he reached the bank 
of the Sutlej and encamped. Therel he was informed that Kunwar 
Man Singh had sent a body of men across the Indus to Peshawar, 
and that Shah B^g, the officer of Mirza Muhammad Hakim, had 

fled to Kabul.On the 28th he (Akbar) reached and crossed 

the Bey^. Here he received a despatch from Man Singh, reporting 
that the people of Kabul had willingly submitted to the Imperial 
rule... .Moreover, Faridun Khan, the uncle of the late Mirza, when 
Kunwar Man Singh entered Kabul in hc(t haste, finding that he was 
helpless, brought the young princes to wait upon the Kunwar. They 
were received with great kindness and assurances of protection. 
Man Singh left his own sons in Kabul in the charge of Shamsu-d 
din KMfi, and set off with the young princes and the nobles of 
Kabul to meet the emperor... .They were received with princely 
generosity (at Rawalpindi). Each of the chief attendants received 
five or six thousand rupees as a gift. Suitable allowances and 
jdgtrs were also granted... .His Maje$ty placed Kunwar M&n 
Singh in command, and gave him Kabul in jdgtr, 

* When the Emperor reached Atak, he sent Bhagwan Ms, Shah 
Kuli Mahram, and other well-known amtrSf 
Induction of the ^ith about 5,000 horse, to effect the conquest 
g s, etc. Ka^mir. On the same day Isniail Kuli 

Khan and Rai Singh were sent against the Baluchis. Next day Zain 
Khian Koka was sent with a force against the Afghans of Swat and 
BSjaur, to reduce that turbulent people to order. The Emperor en¬ 
camped at Atak on the 15th Muharram, 994. 

' In former times a Hindustani soldier had come among the 
Afghans, and set up an heretical sect He induced many fooli^ 
people to become his disciples, and he gave himself the title of Fir 
Roskanm, He was dead, but his son Jallala, a youth of about 
fourteen, came in the year 989 H., to wait upon the Emperor, as 
he was returning from Kabul. He was kindly received ; but after 
a few days his evil disposition induced him to take fli^t, and go 
off to the Afghans. There he raised disturbances; and gathering 
a good number of men under him, he ^ut up the roads between 
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Hindustan and Kabul. In order to repress this base sect of Rosh<h 
His Majesty placed Kunwar Man Singh in command and gave 
him Kabul in jdgtr, 

‘ When intelligence arrived of Zain Khan having entered the 
•country of Swat, and of his having encountered this sect of Afghans, 
ivho were as numerous as ants and locusts, on the 2nd Safer, 994 H. 
Sayid Khj^ Gakhar, Raja BIrbal and others were sent with forces 
to support him. A few days later Hakim Abu-1 Path was sent after 
them with additional forces. After these reinforcements had joined 
Zain Khan began to plunder and ravage the Afghans, and great 
spoil fell into his hands. When they reached the pass of Karagar, 
a person observed to Raja Birbal that the Afghans meditated a night 
attack on that night, that the extent of the mountain and of the 
pass was only three or four kos, and that if they got through the 
pass they would be safe from the attack designed. Raja Birbal, 
without making any communication to Zain Kh^, pushed on to get 
through the pass, and all his army followed. At close of day, when 
the sun was about! to set, they reached a defile, the heights of which 
on every side were covered with Afgh^s. Arrows and stones were 
showered upon them in the narrow pass, and in the darkness men 
lost their path, and periled in the recesses of the mountain. A 
terrible defeat and slaughter followed. Nearly 8,000 men were 
killed, and Raja Birbal, who fled for his life was slain.... On the 
5th Rabtu-l aunved, Zain Khan Koka and Hakim Abu-1 Path were 
defeated and reached the fort of Atak with difficulty. 

‘ This defeat greatly troubled the Emperor.^ He dismissed these 
commanders, and sent Raja Todar Mai with a large army to repair 
the disaster. The Raja entered the mountain region with great 
caution. Here and there he built forts, and harried and plundered 
continually, so that he reduced the Afghans to great straits. Raja 
Singh, who had marched against these sectaries, fought a hard 
battle with them in the Khaiber Pass, in which many of them were 
slain and made prisoners. The Raja obtained a great victory (1586). 

‘ When Raja Bhagwan Das, Shah Kuli Khan Mahram, and 
others who had been sent against Kashmir, 
Conquest of reached the pass of Bhuliyas, on the confines 
Kashmir. Kashmir, Yusuf Khan, the ruler of that 

country, came up and blockaded the pass. The Imperial forces 

1. Akbar in particular grieved very much over the death of 
his jovial companion, Raja Birbal, and is said to have been so much 
moved that he gave up food and drink for two days. Badauni says : 
*He never experienced such grief at the death of any amir as he 
<iid at that of Biibal.' 
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cemained for some days inactive, snow and rain came on, and sup¬ 
plies of com were cut off. Moreover, the news of the defeat of 
Zain arrived, and the army was in great difficulty. The amirs 
resolved to make peace. They settled a tribute to be paid by 
saffron, shawls, and by the mint, to the royal treasury, and they 
appointed collectors. (They gave the country entirely over to Yusuf 
—Badauni, ii. p. 352.) Yusuf was delighted with the terms, and 
came to visit the €murs, and they brought him along with them to 
visit the Emperor. When they came to Court, the Emperor dis¬ 
approved of the peace, and the amirs were forbidden his presence, 
but after some days they were allowed to make their obeisances... .* 

Then 'Muhammad Kiasim Khan Mir-bahr _was sent with 

a large force to effect the conquest of Kashmir. After seven marches 
they entered the defiles of the mountains. When they reached the 
pass of Kartal, Yakub, the son of Yusuf Khi^, (who ‘had been 
thrown into prison, and was treated as dead by his son.—Badauni, ii, 
p. 353) considering himself mler of Kashmir, came with a consider¬ 
able force to oppose them. But fortune fought for the Imperial 
army, and the stone of dissension was cast among the Kashmiris. 
The chiefs of Kashmir were distressed with the rule of Yakub, and 
several deserted from him and joined Kasim Khan. Another party 
raised the standard of rebellion in Srinagar, which is the capital of 
the country. Yi^ub deeming it of primary importance to crush the 
internal rebellion, returned to Kashmir. The Imperial army then 
entered Kashmir without opposition, and Yakub, unable to make any 
resistance, fled to the mountains. Srinagar was occupied, and revenue 
collectors were appointed to all the pargca^as. 

‘ The Emperor, being informed of the contest, sent letters of 
thanks to Kasim Kh^ and the other amirs, and bestowed honours 
and promotions upon all of them. Yakub raised a force and fought 
with Kasim, but was defeated. Another time he tried a night sur¬ 
prise, but was unsuccessful. The royal forces pursued him into hills 
full of trees and defiles beating him and driving him before them. 
He was very nearly captured. At last in wretched plight and in 
humble mood, he waited upon KSsim Khan, and enrolled himself 
among the subjects of the Imperial throne.* Badauni adds that he 
was eventually sent into Bihkr to Rlaja MSn Singh, to join his 
father; and both Yusuf and YSkub there died in confinement, worn 
out with troubles and chagrin.^ 

1. Badauni, ii, p. 353 ; Abu-1 Fazl, on the other hand says, 
^ Yusuf was released from prison, and received a jdgir, so that he 
might learn better manners, and appreciate the kind treatment he had 
nocedved* (Akbar-Ndma, iii, p. 549.)' 
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The Emperor after this paid a visit to KSlshmir and Kabul 
and attended to the transfer of several of the important officers. 

* The government of Kabul was given to 2^in Khan Koka, and 
Raja Man Singh was recalled to Court and the government of 
Bihar and Bengal was conferred upon him. About the same time 
the government of Kashmir was given to MlrzS Yusuf Khan Rizwi^ 
and Kasim Kh^ Mtr-bahr was recalled. Sadik Khan was sent to 
Swat and Bajaur against the Yusufazais, and the jagtrs of Man 
Singh at Sialkot and elsewhere were granted! to him. Ismail Kuli 
Khan was recalled from Swat and Bajaur, and sent to Gujarat, to 
replace Kalij Kh^, who was summoned to Court.... Kalij Khan 
arrived from Gujarat, and was appointed to asast Raja Todar Mai 
in Revenue and Civil administration.' 

When the Emperor was at Kabul, ' intelligence reached him that 
Raja Todar Mai wakilu-s scdtmat, and mushrif-i diwdn and Raja 
Bhagwan DSs amiru-l umara, had died at Lahore. On the 8th 
Muharram, 998, the Emperor started on his return to Hindustan, 
leaving the government of K^ul in the hands of Muhammad Kasim 

Mtr-bahr _He gave the government of Gujarat to MIrza Aziz 

Muhammad Kokaltash Azam Khan, who held the government of 
M^wa. He recalled me, Nizamu-d din Ahmad, the author of this 
work, to Court. To Khan-khan^ he gave Jaunpur instead of the 
jdgir which he had held in Gujarat. 

‘ The dty of Lahore had been for some years the myal resi¬ 
dence, and many chiefs of that quarter had 
Emperor. But Jani 

Balochis. Thatta, although he had sent letters 

and tribute, had never come in person to enroll himself among the 
supporters of the Imperial throne. Kh5n-khanan was now appointed 
governor of Multjan and Bhakkar, and he was commanded to effect 
the conquest of Sindh and the Balochia In the month of Rab^u-s 
sani (1590) he was sent on his enterprise, along with ai number of 
nobles whose names are too numerous to mention. He had a hundred 
elephants and a train of artillery. 

' Khin-khanffii had besieged Jani B4g for two months. Every 
day there was fighting, and loss on both sides. The Sindhis had got 
possession of the roads, and prevented the passage of provisions. 
Grain had consequently become very scarce and bread exceedingly 
dear. Khan-khanan had no resource but to move away, so he set 
off towards the pargana of Jun, near Thatta. But he sent a portion 
of his force to invest Sihwlan. JSni B4g, assuming the Sihwan force to 
be weak in numbers, marched against it... But confident in the 
Imperial good fortune, they went into battle. The RSja Todar 
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Mal’8 son, Dharu, fought most bravely, and was killed. The wind 
of victory blew upon the royal standards, and JiM B^g flew towards 
the banks of the river, and again entrenched himself. Khan-khanan 
upon his aide, and the Sihw.^ force upon the other, bare down upon 
him and besieged him. There was fighting every day. At length 
Jani B^g*s men were reduced to eat their horses and camels, and 
many were killed every day by the fire of the guns and muskets. 
Jani B^g was compelled to make an offer of capitulation, and promise 
to go and wait upon the Emperor. He begged for the period of 
three months to make preparations for his journey, and this was 
conceded. It being the rainy season, Khan-khianan remained in the 
village of Sann, in the vicinity of Sihwan, for that time. 
The fort of Sihwan was surrendered, and JiM B^g gave 
his daughter in marriage to Mirzia Iraj, son of Khan- 
khanan. He also surrendered twenty ghrabs, (three-masted ships). 

‘ The intelligence of this victory gave the Emperor great joy, 
as he deemed it a good augury of his success in Kashmir. He then, 
continued his journey to Kashmir,... .taking me with him in attend¬ 
ance.It is a curious fact that when the Emperor started on his 

return from Kashmir, he observed : ‘Tt is forty years since I saw 
snow, and there are many men with me, bom and bred in Hin(l 
who have never seen it. If a snow-storm should come upon us, it 
would bei a kind dispensation of Providence.'" It occurred just as 
His Majesty expressed his wish. On the 1st Rabtu-l aunval he 
reached the fort of Rohtas, and there rested. On the 13th he started 
for Lahore, and on the 6th RaMu-s sam he arrived there (1592). 

‘ Intelligence here reached him that Raja Man Singh had fought 
a great battle with the sons of Kutlu Afghan,. 
Annexation of who, since his death, had held the country 
of Orissa, and, having defeated them, he had 
annexed that extensive country, which lies beyond Bengal, to the 
Imperial dominions." The new province was attached to the Siiba 
of Bengal, and continued to be part of the Empire until 1751, when 
the Maiathas conquered it from Alivardi Khan. 

‘The year 1595 saw the completion of the conquests and an¬ 
nexations in the north-west effected by the 
Balochistan and arms of Akbar"s officers or through diplomacy 
Kandahar. based on the terror of his name. In Febmary 

of that year Mir M^um, the historian, who wielded the sword and 
the pen with equal facility, attacked the fort of Siwi to the south¬ 
east of Quetta which was held by the Pami Afghans. The tribesmen, 
who mustered in force to defend their stronghold, were defeated in 
battle, and after consideration surrendered the place, with the result 
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that all Balodiistan, as far as the frontiers of the Kandahar pro¬ 
vince, and including Makran, the region near the coast, passed under 
the imperial sceptre. 

' A little later, in April, Kandahar itself came into Akbar's 

possession without bloodied.The Persian governor, Muzaffar 

Husain Mirza, being involved in quarrels with relatives and in 
danger from the Uzbegs asked Akbar to depute an officer to take 
over charge. The Emperor, of course, complied gladly, and sent 
Shah B^g, who had been in the service of his brother at Kabul. 
The city, thus peacefully acquired, remained under the Indian 
government until 1622, when Jahangir lost it. Sh^jahmi regained 
it and held it from 1638 to 1649, when it was finally separated from 
the empire.’ ^ 

Akbar was ambitious to reconquer his ancestral dominions in 
Trans-Oxiana. When he marched to Kabul, 
he was ‘ intent upon effecting the conquest 
and the Uzbegs. Badakh^n.’ Later, ‘ Mlrza Suleiman, with 

the assistance of Mirza Muhammad Hakim, had returned to Badakh- 
dian, and obtained a victory over the army of Abdulla Khan 

Uzbeg.Abdulla Kh^ of Badakhshan, when he was informed of 

Mirza Suleinm’s success, gathered a strong force, which he sent 
to oppose him. Mirza Suleiman unable to cope with this army, 
retreated to Kabul, all Badakhshan came into the power of the 
Uzbegs.’ Akbar then tried to conciliate Abdulla Khan with diplo¬ 
macy. Nearly a lac and a half of rupees, equal to 37,000 turnons 
of Irak, goods of Hindustan, and curiosities were entrusted to Muham¬ 
mad Ali Khazancht for presentation to Abdulla Khan.’ But all this 
was of little avail. On the contrary, Akbar was in constant anxiety 
about the activities of the rebel Uzbeg leaders, until the death, in 
1598, of Abdulla Khan, when, rdieved of all danger from that direc¬ 
tion, he turned definitely towards the south. 

(n) Conquest of the Deccan : 

In August 1591, Akbar had sent diplomatic missions to 
the various kingdoms of the Deccan : ‘ Paid, the brother of the 
Jeamed Sheikh Abu-1 Fazl, to Asffr and Burh^pur; Khwaja 
Aminu-d din to Ahmadnagar ; Mir Muhammad Amin Mashudi 
to Bijapur; and Mirza Masud to Golkonda.' But in 1593, 
‘the ambassadors, whom the King had despatched to the 
Deccan, returned, communicating that all the kings had refused 


1. Smith, op. cit, p. 258. 
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to acknowledge the supremacy of Akbar, who accordingly de¬ 
termined to reduce them to subjection/^ Only Raja AE Khlan, 
the ruler of KhSndesh, who was ‘ a man of great talent, just, 
wise, prudent, and brave,* had showed indications of being 
loyal. ‘‘ The chief importance of Riaji AE Khian*s territory 
lay in the fact that it included the mighty fortress of Asirgarh, 
commanding the main road to Deccan, and justly regarded 
as one of the 'strongest and best equipped fortresses in Europe 
or Asia .’*2 There was no unity among the Sultians of the 
Deccan, and they continued to fight among themselves, in spite 
of the common danger that! now threatened their independence. 
Burhl^u-l Mulk of Ahmadnagar died in 1594, and was suc- 
deeded by his son Ibmhim who was killed in battle by the 
Bijiapuris in 1595. ‘ The Ahmadnagar nobles, refusing to ack¬ 
nowledge the new king, rebelled, and besieged Ahmadnagar. 
In this dilemma, finding himself unable to cope with his 
enemies, the party supporting the young prince entreated the 
help of the Mughals in Gujarat. 

'Prince Muilad, having previously received orders from 
his father, Akbar, to march into the Deccan, gladly embraced 
the proposal, and moved with great expedition to the south.* 
Abdurrahman, Khim-khanim, also marched to the south at 
the same time. 

‘Mian Manju (the minister) having, by this time, suppressed 
the rebellion, repented of his having called 
1. Siege of Ah- the Mughals, and had already laid in a 
maonagar, store of provisions in Ahmadnagar to defend it. 

He left ChSnd Bibi, the daughter of Husain Ni;am Shah, to assume 
command of the fort, and himself marched with thei remainder of 
the army, and a large train of artillery, towards the BIjapur frontier. 
The Prince Murad and Khan-khanan, instead of coming as allies 
now proceeded to lay siege to Ahmadnagar. In November 1595, the 
besiegers opened their trenches, and carried on approaches by rais¬ 
ing mounds, erecting batteries, and sinking mines; while Chand 
Bibi, defended the place with masculine resolution, and wrote letters 
to Ibrahim Adil Shbi of Bijapur, and Kutub ShSh of Golkonda, for 

1. Ferishta, Briggs, II, pp. 265, 269. 

2. Smith, op. cit., p. 247. 
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aid. At the end of three months,.Chiand Bibi, appeared with ar 

veil on her head. She got guna to be brought to bear on the assail¬ 
ants, and stones to be hurled on them, so that they were repulsed 
in several repeated attacks. During the night, die stood by the 
workmen, and caused the breach to be filled up nine feet, before 
daylight, with wood, stones, and earth, and dead carcases. Mean¬ 
while, a report prevailed that the general of Ibrahim Adil Shiah was 
on his march, in conjunction with Kutb Shiahi troops, at the head 
of an army of 70,000 horse, to raise the siege. At the same time,., 
a scarcity of provisions prevailing in the Mughal camp, the Prince 
and Khan-khanan thought it advisable to enter into negotiations 
with the besieged. 

* It was stipulated by Chand BIbi, that Akbar should retain' 
Bei^, while Ahmadnagar and its original dependencies should re¬ 
main entirely in the hands of Bahadur Shah, the grandson of Burhan 
Nizam Shah II. These terms being ratified, the Prince Muiiad and 
Khan-khlani^ marched towards Berar, where they built the town 
of ShBhpur, near Balapur, and formed cantonments in that place 
(1596). 

' After the departure of the Mughals, Chand Bibi resigned her 

authority,.and the nobles, contrary to her 

2.^ Battle of advice, and in violation of the late treaty, 
marched with 50,000 horse to the north, in 
order to expel the MOughals from Berar; while Khan-khanim leaving 
the Prince in Sh^pur, moved with 20,000 horse accompanied by 
Rajai AH Khan F^rukhi, to oppose them on the banks of the Goda¬ 
vari. On reaching the village of Supa, Khan-khanian halted for 
some days to inform himself of the situation and strength of the 
enemy, and having forded the river, then only knee-deep, drew up his 
army on the south bank... .The Niz^ Shahi troops were\ on the 
right, the Kutb ShaJii on the left, and the Adil Shahis in the centre. 

‘On the side of the Mughals, Khan-khlanlan took post in the 
centre. Raja AH KhSn oif Khandesh and Raja Ram Chunder, at 
the head of a body of volunteers, began to attack. The onset of 
the Mughals was begun with much intrepidity; they broke the ad¬ 
vance troops of the Deccanis.However, they met with a check: 

from a heavy discharge of artillery, small arms, and rockets, which 
did much execution among the Rajputs and the Khandesh troops; 
Raja AH Khan and Raja RSm Chunder were both killed, and above 
three thousand of their men fell; the Mughal centre and left also 
gave way at the same time, and left the enemy master of the field 

in that quarter.But, Sohil Khan (the enemy’s commander), 

after performing prodigies of valour, worn out/ by fatigue and loss 
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of blcx>d from wounds he received in the action, fell from his horse. 
Some of his dependants, however, bore him off the ground; and his 
army, according to custom, followed, leaving Khan-khan^ master 
of the field ; but being in no condition to pursue the fugitives, the 
Mughals returned to Shi^pur.’ 

"I The private animosity that had long subsisted between the 
3 Emperor Prince Murad and the Kh^-khaiii^, at this 

takes the field in time rose to a dangerous height. The King, 
Person. therefore, conceiving it imprudent to leave 

them any longer together, despatched Sheikh Abu-1 Fazl, in the year 

1006 H. (1597). Khan-khanan was recalled to the presence.At 

this time Prince Murad MIrzia, falling dangerously ill (of excessive 

drinking), died in 1007 H.The King’s grief at the death of his 

son increased his desirel of conquering the Deccan, as a means of 
diverting his mind. In the meantime, the nobles of the Nizam 
Shlahi dominions gained some slight advantages over the Mughals 
_Khi^-khanani was now despatched (again) to the Deccan, ac¬ 
companied by Prince Di^y^, with orders to occupy the whole of 
the Nizam Shahi territory. Akbar also, in the year 1008, (1599), 
marched in person to the south, leaving his dominions in the north 
under the charge of the Prince Royal, Muhammad Salim Mirza. 

‘ Meanwhile, E^iyal Mirza and the Khan-khanan entered the 
Deccan. Miran Bahadur Kh^, son of Rlaja Ali Kh^, unlike his 
father, assumed a hostile position in Asirgarh after the Mughal 
army had gone to the south. The Prince deemed it prudent, there¬ 
fore, to halt on the banks of the Godavari, near Paithan, in order to 
conciliate him. But Akbar having reached Mandu directed the 
Mirza to proceed to Ahmadnagar, as he himself intended to besiege 
Aargarh. D^iyal and Khan-khanan accordingly marched with 
about 30,000 horse towards Ahmadnagar. The Deccani officers flying 
before them, left the Mughals at liberty to advance without moles¬ 
tation.’ The city of Ahmadnagar easily fell into the hands of the 
Mughals, owing to its internal dissensions. ChSnd Bibi the only 
capable leader, was either murdered or constmined to take poison. 
The town surrendered in August 1600, after 1500 of the garrison 
had been put to the sword. The young prince and his family were 
'Committed to life-long imprisonment in the fort of Gwalior. 

‘Akbar failed in inducing Miran Bahadur Kh5n to submit to 


4. Capture of 
Afflrgaifi. 


his authority. He accordingly proceeded to 
Burhanpur,, and directed one of his generals to 
besiege Aargarh which lay only six kos from 


that place. After the siege had continued a considerable time, the 


air, on account of the number of troops cooped up in the fort, became 
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very unhealthy. This occasioned a pestilence which swept off several 
of the garrison ; and although Miran Bahadur Khian had still suffi¬ 
cient men for the defence of Aar, as well as a large magazine of 
warlike stores and provisions, he began to despair. At this time 
also Ahmadnagar fell.... In the beginning of the year 1009 H. 
(1600), Miran Bahadur Kh^, losing all courage, resigned the strong 
fortress of Asir into the hands of Akbar, and yielded up treasures 
and stores which had been accumulating therein for many ages. The 
wealth of Ahmadnagar was also brought to Burhanpur. Ibrahim 
Adil Shah of Bijapur sent an ambassador to conciliate Akbar, and 
consented to give his daughter in marriage to his son, Prince Daniyal 
MIrza. A Mughal noble was accordingly despatched with suitable 
offerings to escort the bride from Bijapur. Asir, Burhanpur, Ahmad¬ 
nagar, and Ber^, were now consolidated into one province, the 
government of which was conferred upon Daniyal Mirza, under the 
management of KhM-kan^. The King, after these transactions, 
having returned in triumph to the city of Agra, in the year 1011 H. 
(1602) assumed by proclamation the title of Emperor of the Deccan 
in addition to his other titles.' 

(o) Death of Akbar : 

The above narrative of the conquest of the Deccan is 
mainly taken from Ferishta. The exact nature of the capitu¬ 
lation of Asirgarh is one of the subjects of keen controversy. 
‘‘ Asirgarh,'" says Smith, ‘‘ was the last of the long list of Akbar's 
conquests, which had been practically continuous for forty-five 
years."i The history of the remaining few years of Akbar's 
reign is thus briefly recorded by Ferishta — 

'In the course of the same year (1602), Sheikh Abu-1 Fazl, 
was recalled from the Deccan; and that learned man was unfortu¬ 
nately attacked and cut off in the district of Nurwur, by banditti 
near Orcha. In the month of Safar, 1013 (June, 1604), Mir Jalalu- 
d din Husain, who had been deputed to Bijapur, returned with the 
royal bride and the stipulated dowry. He delivered the young 
Sultana to D^iyBl upon the banks of the Godavari near Paithan,* 
where the nuptials were celebrated with great magnificence; after 
which, Mir Jamalu-d din Husain proceeded to join the King at 
Agra. On the 1st of Zehuj, of the year 1013, the Prince Daniyal 
died, in the city of Burhanpur, owing to excess of drinking. His death 

I7~ibid., p. 287“ 

2. Ferishta personally accompanied the bride. 
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and the circumstances connected with it, so imch affected the King, 
who was in a declining state of health, that he every day became 
worse, till, on the 13th of Jumadu^s-sani, in the year 1014 H. (Oct. 
13, 1605), he died, after a reign of fifty-one years and some months. 
Eternity belongeth only to that King to whom our worship is due. 
The words The death of King Akbaif* contain the numeral letters 
which comprise the date of his death.”i 

This account, although it refers to the assassination of 
Abu-1 Fazl, fails to point out its connection with Prince Salim’s 
rebellion. The murder of his great companion, as well as the 
misdemeanor of Prince Salim, must certainly have hastened 
Akbar’s approaching end. The details concerning these closing 
events may be only briefly stated here :— 

Prince Salim, on the testimony of Badlauni, is accused of 
having poisoned his father, as early as 1591. ‘ In this year,’ 
says Badauni, ‘the Emperor’s constitution became a little de¬ 
ranged and he suffered from stomach-ache and cholic. 

In his unconscious state he uttered some words which arose 
from suspicion of his eldest son, and accused him of giving 
poison.’2 Commenting upon this. Smith observes, “ It is im¬ 
possible to say whether or not the suspicion was then justified ; 
but it is certain that in 1600 Salim had become utterly weary 
of waiting for the long-deferred and ardently desired succes- 
sion.”3 In 1598, when Akbar left for the southern campaign, 
he left Salim in charge of the capital. In 1600, when Usm^ 
Khan, an Afghan chief rebelled in Bengal, Salim was asked to. 
proceed to the eastern province, but he preferred to remain at 
Allahabad, appropriated the vast revenues of Bihar (amounting^ 
to no less than 30 lacs of rupees) and assigned jd^rs to some 
of his supporters. It was this grave misconduct of Salim that 
had made Akbar somehow finish the conquest of Asirgarh and 

1. Briggs, ii, 280. According to Smith, ‘‘He died soon after 
mid-night, early in the morning of Thursday, Oct. 27, new style (Oct. 
17, old style), or according to the Muhammadan reckoning, oil* 
Wednesday ni^t.”—Ibid. p. 324. 

2. Bad&um, ii, p. 390. 

3. Smith, loc. cit., p. 301. 
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hasten to the north. Akbar reached AgiS in May IgOl, and 
heard that SaKm was coming to the court with 30,000 horse; 
had, in fact, reached Etawiah, only 73 miles from the capital. 
Akbar thereupon ordered him to» return to Allahiab&d, and at 
the same time conferred on him the government of Bengal and 
Orissa. Early in 1602, Salim required that he should be per¬ 
mitted to return to the capital with 70,000 men, that all his 
grants to his officers should be confirmed, and that his adherents 
should not be regarded as rebels. Still, Akbar could not make 
up his mind to fight this strange rebel. In the meanwhile, 
Salim continued in royal style at Allahiabiad, struck coin in his 
own name, and had even the impudence to send specimens of 
them to Akbar. 

Unable to endure all this, the Emperor communicated his 
son’s insolence to Abu-1 Fazl in the Deccan. The valiant minister 
recommended strong action, and himself undertook to bring 
the Prince bound to the Court. But unfortunately, as stated 
above, he was intercepted by the hand of the assassin. Bir 
Singh Bundela who had been hired for the purpose by Salim. 
His head was sent toi Allahiabiad, and ‘‘ Salim received it with 
unholy joy and treated it with shameful insult.” Salim records 
this crime in the following terms :— 

‘ Sheikh Abu-1 Fazl, who excelled the Sheikhzadas of Hindustan 
in wisdom and learning, had adorned himself outwardly with the 
jewel of sincerity, and sold it to my father at a heavy price. He 
had been summoned from the Deccan, and since his feelings towards 
me were not honest, he both publicly! and privately spoke against 
me....It became necessary to prevent him from coming to court 
As Bir Singh Deo’s country was exactly on the route and he was 
then a rebel, I sent him a message that if he would stop the sedition- 
monger and kill him he would receive every kindness from me. 

*By God's grace, when Sheikh Abu-1 Fazl was passing through 
Bir Singh Deo’s country, the Raj5 blod^d his road, and after a 
little contest scattered his men and killed him. He sent his head 
to me in Allhabed. Although this event was a cause of anger in 
the mind of the late King (Akbar), in the end it enabled me to 
proceed, without much disturbance of mind, to kiss the threshold 
of my father's palace, and by degrees the resentment of the King 
was cleared away.' 
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Akbar became furious, and, distracted with grief, he de¬ 
clared : '' If Salim wanted to be the Emperor, he might have 
killed me and spared Abu-1 Fazl.” For three days he abstained 
from appearing in public audience, and sent urgent orders to 
apprehend Bir Singh Deo. The murderer, though hotly pursued 
and wounded on one occasion, evaded capture, and lived to 
enjoy the favour of JahangJr. “The murder,** says Smith, 
“was effectual for two years in stopping Akbar from taking 
strong measures to coerce his rebellious son.**^ 

About April 1603, a temporary reconciliation was effected 
between father and son through the intercession of Salimia 
Begum (Bairam Khan’s widow, daughter of Humayun’s sister 
Gulbadan Begum, whom Akbar had married,—^the mother of 
Muiiad). Akbar went to the extent of taking off his own 
turban, and placing it on the head of his son, thus publicly 
recognising him as heir to the throne. But it was all in vain. 
Again, when Salim was ordered to march against Amar Singh 
(son of Raipa Prattp), he went off to Allahaibad and resumed 
bis old and unfilial ways. Akbar was prevented from going 
after him by the death of his own mother Mariyam MakM in 
August 1664. In November, when Salim came to the capital, 
Akbar severely reproached him for his unfilial conduct, and 
by way of punishment deprived him of his accustomed dose of 
opium for 24 hours (according to Md{tsir-i JahiSn^r, of both 
liquor and opium for ten daysl), but ultimately softened and 
pardoned him. After this, Salim humbly accepted the govern¬ 
ment of the western provinces which had been held by his 
brother Daniyfil but continued to live at Agm until Akbar*s 
death in October 1605.2 

Asad Beg records : ‘ During the Emperor*s illness the 

weight of affairs fell upon the KhSn-i i^am (Aaz KokS.), and 
when it became evident that the life of that illustrious sove¬ 
reign was drawing to a close, he consulted the R^ja Man Sin^, 

1. Ibid., p. 307. 

2. Ibid. p. 319. 

19 
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one of the principal nobles, and they agreed to make SultSn 
Khusrii Emperor.^ They were both versed in business and 
possessed of great power, and* determined to seize the Prince 
(Salim), when he came, according to his daily custom, to pay 
his respect at Court, thus displaying the nature of their mind, 
little considering that the sun cannot be smeared with mud, nor 
the marks of the pen of destiny be erased by the pen-knife of 
treachery. He whom the hand of the power of All^ upholds, 
though he be helpless in himself, is safe from all evil.' When 
these designs were frustrated by other loyal nobles, who declar¬ 
ed, This is contrary to the laws and customs of the Chaghatai 
Tatars, and shall never be ;" Rajia Man Singh saw the change 
in the aspect of affairs, and took Sultian Khusrii with him to 
his own palace, and prepared boat, intending to escape the next 
day to Bengal. As soon as the Prince was relieved from all 
anxiety as to the course affairs were taking, he went with the 
great nobles, and Mir Murtazla Khian at their head, without 
fear, to the fort, and approached the dying Emperor. He was 
still breathing, as if he had only waited to see that illustrious? 
one (Salim). As soon as that most fortunate Prince entered, 
he bowed himself at the feet of His Majesty. He saw that he 
was in his last agonies. The Emperor once more opened his 
eyes, , and signed to them to invest him with the turban and 
robes which had been prepared for him, and to gird him with 
his own dagger. The attendants prostrated themselves and 
did homage; at the same moment that sovereign, whose sins 
are forgiven, bowed himself also and closed his life.'^ 

There are various stories as to Akbar's death being due to 
poisoning ; but Smith writes, “ On the whole, while it is perhaps 
most probable that Akbar died a natural death, the general 
belief that he was poisoned in some fashion by somebody may 


1. The Khan-i azam was Prince Khusru*s father-in-law; and 
Khusru's mother was the daughter of Bhagwan Das, Man Singh's 
adopted father. 

2. E. & D., op. cit, VI, pp. 169-72. 
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have been well-founded. The materials do not warrant a defi¬ 
nite judgment.'* ^ 

(p) Akbar's Relations with the Europeans ; 

The Portuguese were the principal Europeans with whom^ 
Akbar came into contact, both for a religious and secular pur¬ 
pose. Although the Jesuits belonged to different nationalities,, 
they acted in close unison with the Portuguese authorities at 
Goa. The English contact with Akbar was very slight. 

In 1561, “the Portuguese were strongly established on 
the western coast in fortified settlements taken from the Sultans, 
of the Deccan, and situated at Goa, with a considerable terri¬ 
tory attached ; Chaul, Bombaim (Bombay) with neighbouring: 
places ; Bassein (see Malabari, Bombay in the Making, p. 21); 
Damfin, and Diu. Their fleet controlled the mercantile and 
pilgrim traffic of the Arabian Sea and Persian Gulf. No other 
European power had gained any footing on the soil of India, 
and no Englishman had even landed in the country."* 

Akbar met theJ Portuguese for the first time, as we have 
noted, during his Gujarat campaign. In 1572, while at 
Cambay, some Portuguese merchants came to pay their res¬ 
pects. The next year, according to Abu-1 Fazl, ‘ whilst the siege 
of Surat was proceeding, a large party of Christians from the 
port of Goa arrived ; they were admitted to an audience with 
the Emperor, although it was probable that they had come to 
assist the besieged, and to get the fort into their own hands. 
But when they saw the strength of the Imperial force, and 
its power of carrying on the siege, they represented them¬ 
selves to be ambassadors, and besought the honour of an inter¬ 
view. They offered* various articles of the country as presents. 
Akbar treated each one of them with great condescension,, 
and conversed with them about the affairs of Portugal, and 
other European matters.'^ A treaty was also entered into 


1. Smith, op. cit., p. 326. 

2. Smith, Oxford History of India, p. 348. 

3. Akbar-Nama, E. & D., op. dt., \n[, p. 42. 
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with Antonio Cabral, the Portuguese envoy from Goa, one of 
the principal terms of which was assurance of the safety of the 
pilgrims to Mecca, who used to be molested by Christians. 

In 1576, the year following the building of the IbMat- 
Khma (or the House of Worship), Akbar met two Jesuits 
(Anthony Yaz and Pater Diaz) in Bengal. Their reproof of 
Christian converts who wanted to defraud the Imperial trea¬ 
sury, by refusing to pay some legitimate shipping and other 
dues, impressed Akbar to a great extent about these strangers 
from Europe. Accordingly, he sent for Father Julian Pereira, 
the Vicar General at Satgaon. But the worthy Father “ being 
a man of more piety than learning** could not satisfy Akbar*s 
curiosity about the Christian religion. 

In 1577, Akbar consulted Pietro Tavares, the captain or 
commandant of the port of Hugh ; but, says Smith, “ Naturally, 
he too was ill-qualified to answer correctly the various conun¬ 
drums proposed to him.** Nevertheless, Akbar made him a 
grant of land, some time between 1578-80. 

In 1578, Antonio Cabral again visited Akbar at his Court; 
but being a layman, he was not in a position to expound with 
authority the deeper matters of the faith.** 

These failures only whetted Akbar*s curiosity more. So 
he sent despatches to Goa, both of a secular and religious 
character. He sent Haji AbduIIla to bring from Goa European 
curios, and to copy anything worthy of imitation. Among the 
things that he brought back was a musical organ Mike a 
great box, the size of a man, played by a European sitting in¬ 
side. The wind was supplied by bellows or fans of peaoock*s 
feathers. Some Europeans, and others dressed like Europeans 
also accompanied the organ. But the more important purpose 
of the embassy was for missionaries. 

In September 1579, Akbar*s embassy reached Goa with 
the following message :— 

* Order of Jalal-u din the Great, King by God appointed. Fathers 
First Jesuit Order of St. Paul, know that I am most 

Mission '^from kindly disposed towards you. I send Abdulla, 

Goa. my ambassador, and Dominic Pires, to ask you 
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in my name to send me two learned priests who should bring with 
them the chief books of the Law and the Gospel, for I wish to 
study and learn the Law and what is best and most perfect in it. 
The moment my ambassadors return let them not hesitate to come 
with them and let them bring the books of the Law. Know also 
that so far as I can I shall receive most kindly and honourably 
the priests who will come. Their arrival will give me the greatest 
pleasure, and when I shall know about the Law and its perfection 
what I wish to know, they will be at liberty to return as soon as 
they like, and I shall not let them go without loading them with 
honours and gifts. Therefore, let them not have the slightest fear 
to come. I take them under my protection. Fare you well.' 

Although at first the Portuguese Viceroy hesitated, the 
Conunittee of Bishops decided on November 10, 1579, in favour 
of the despatch of the Mission. The Fathers selected for the 
service were Rudolf Aquaviva, Antony Monserrate, and Francis 
Henriquez. “ Of these, Henriquez was a Persian by origin, a 
native of Ormuz and a oonveit from Islam, who was intended 
to help as interpreter to the Mission. Monserrate, a Spaniard 
from Catalonia, forty-three years of age, was a wise and obser¬ 
vant man of studious habits, and to him we owe an admirable 
first-hand description of the Mission and of the Mughal Court 
... Rudolf Aquaviva, the third member and leader of the 
Mission, was an Italian of high social status and of outstanding 
sanctity.'’^ 

The Mission started on November 17, 1579, and reached 
Fathpur Sikri on February 27 or 28, 1580. “ This Mission,'' 
observes Sir Edward Maclagan, ‘‘ came to Akbar's Court at a 
time of great interest in the development of his religious policy, 
and its doings have received notice at the hands of the con¬ 
temporary Indian Historians, Badaoni and Abul Fazl; the former 
writing from the orthodox Muslim standpoint and the latter 
from Akbar's own eclecticism. We have also first-hand inform¬ 
ation recorded by the members of the Mission themselves." 
Monserrate's Relacam (1582) contains "the best contempo- 
rary sketch of the character and power of Akbar at the timo 
of the Mission and the Commefntarious (1590) which forms. 

1. Maclagan, The Jesuits and the Great Mogul, p. 24. 
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the best general account which we possess of the Mission it- 

sdfr 

The object of the Mission was the “ glory of the Church 
and the benefit of Portugal.” The missionaries were ambi¬ 
tious of converting the inhabitants of ‘‘Mogor.” But, as 
Maclagan says, “ in view of the unsolicited invitation addres¬ 
sed to Goa and the known proclivities of Akbar, it was 
ardently hoped that this object might be achieved through 
the medium of the conversion of the King. All the efforts 
of the Mission were therefore at the first concentrated on the 
King himself. Royal converts were not unknown in the 

Indies.a near relation of Bijapur had been baptised at 

Goa shortly after Father Rudolf’s arrival from Europe 

.There was therefore nothing impossible or fantastic 

in the scheme of the Mission and, as the Jesuits were admit¬ 
tedly the Order best fitted to deal with such cases, the Mission 
commenced with well-founded hopes of success.” ^ 

Akbar received the members of the Mission very cordially. 
“On arrival they were offered large sums of money, and 
gained much consideration by their refusal to accept more 
than was neceissary for subsistence. They were accorded 
quarters in the palace.. .They were given food from the royal 
table; and, when Monserrate was ill, the King proceeded to 
visit him and greeted him in Portuguese. In personal inter¬ 
course with the King the Fathers were treated with special 
courtesy. ‘He never allowed them,’ says Monserrate, ‘to re¬ 
main uncovered in his presence; both at the solemn meetings 
of the grandees and in private interviews, when he would take 
them inside for private colloquy, he would tell them to sit 
near him. He would shake hands with them most familiarly 
and would call them apart from the body of ordinary retainers 
to indulge with them in private conversation. More than once, 
in public, he walked a short distance with Rudolf, his arm 
round Rudolfs neck_' This familiarity encouraged the 


1. Ibid., p. 27. 
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Fathers to speak to him seriously on faults in his regime or 
his conduct_‘modestly however and not without first exa¬ 

mining what mood he was in/ 

The King, in ^ort, allowed them every liberty, and even 
permitted them to preach and convert people. ‘ His Majesty,’ 
says Badauni, ‘ordered Prince Murad to take a few lessons in 
Christianity under good auspices and charged Abu-1 Fazl to 
translate the Gospel.’ During the Kabul campaign, Father 
Monserrate was allowed to accompany the King, and we have 
accordingly from the Father’s pen an intimate and detailed 
account of Akbar’s camp, his forces, the towns through which 
he passed, his advance beyond the Indus, and his final trium¬ 
phant entry into Kabul : a document, as Maclagan points out, 
which no future historian of Akbar can fail to utilize. ‘The 
King,’ says Monserrate, ‘ listened; but not to appear drawn 
to the Christian faith, he pretended sometimes to be occupied 
with other things. At the same time he did not fear to honour 
and kiss publicly the image of Christ.’ At this attitude of 
Akbar the Fathers got disappointed, and even declared, ‘ Giving 
the pearls of the Gospel to the King was exposing them to be 
trampled and trodden under foot.’ The Provincial at Goau 
accordingly bade them return, but at the same time left them 
the discretion to stay on if that would serve any purpose. 

Akbar was loth to part with the Fathers, but Monserrate 
left him under the pretext of leading an embassy from Akbar 
to Philip II, King of Spain. Rudolph Aquaviva, who was 
more hopeful, remained at Fathpur for some time longer. His 
letter to the General of the Society of Jesus is valuable as 
revealing the hopes and designs of the Christians :— 

First' he wrote, ‘ the Emperor is in a more hopeful state than 
heretofore : he desires to know our Faith and attends to it with 
greater diligence than at first, showing much affection thereto, though 
impediments are not also lacking, and the love and familiarity with 
which he treats us leave nothing to be desired. (2) We hope to see 
some fruit from the Emperor's second son, Pahari, a boy of thirteen 


1. Ibid., p. 32. 
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years of age, who is learning the Portuguese language and therewith 
the things relating to our Faith, and who shows himself well disposed 
thereto and who is of great natural genius and has good inclination. 
Father Monserrate was his teacher and now I am. (3) We have 
discovered a new nation of heathens called Bottan (Tibetans) which 
is beyond Lahore towards the river Indus, a nation very well inclined 
and given toi pious works. They are white men, and Muhammadans 
do not live among them, wherefore hope that if two earnest Fathers 
are sent thither, a great harvest of other heathens may be reaped. 
(4) There is here an old man, the father of the Emi>eror’s secretary, 
in whom he confides in matters of Faith. He has left the world and 
is of great virtue and given much to contemplation of divine things, 
whence he appears disposed to receive the light of our Faith. He 
is very friendly to us and listens to our Faith and we have already 
visited him several times at his house with much consolation.(5) 
Where we are is the true India, and this realm is but a ladder which 
leads to the greater part of Asia; and now that the Society has 
obtained a footing and is so favoured by so great an Emperor and 
by his sons, itj seems not fitting to leave it before trying all possible 
means to commence the conversion of the continent of India ; seeing 
that all that had so far been done has been merely on the sea-coast.’ 

In spitd of all these hopes, the reports of Father Monser¬ 
rate were not encouraging, and Father Rudolf was also finally 
recalled by the Provincial at Goa. In February 1583, he left 
Akbar carrying with him an appreciatory epistle to the follow¬ 
ing effect:— 

‘ God is great. Farman of JaEu-d din Muhammad Akbar Pad¬ 
shah Ghazi.. .With regard to what he (the Provincial) wrote to me 
about sending hence Father Rudolf,—since I like very much the 
Book of the Heavenly Jesus, and desire to discover the truth of it 
with the aid of his skill to find out the meanings of those who have 
written in the past, therefore I have much love for the Father," 
and, considering that he is wise and versed in the laws, I desire to 
have him every hour in conversation with me, and for this reason 
I refuse him the permission ; but as Your Paternity asked it me by 
letter several times, I did so, and gave him the permission ; and as 
my intention is that our friendship should go on increasing more 
and more day by day, it behoves Your Paternity to labour on your 
side towards preserving it, by sending Rudolph back to me with 
some other Father, and I wish this with least possible delay ; for 
I desire that the Fathers of this Order be with me, because I like them 
much. And to the Father I said many things by words of mouth,. 
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for him to repeat them to Your Paternity, which Your Paternity 
will consider well. Done in the moon of the month of February 
1583.' 

Father Rudolph, however, met with an unexpected- death 
and martyrdom. On the 27th July (N. S.), 1583, he was killed 
together with four companions by a fanatical mob of Hindus 
at Cuncolim near Goa. In 1593 Rudolph was beatified by the 
Church, and is now known as the Blessed Rudolph Aquaviva. 
Akbar, when he heard of this untoward end of the Father, 
exclaimed ‘Ah me, Father. Did I not tell you not to go 
away ? But you would not listen to me.' He loved him, says 
Monserrate, not because he himself wished to become a Chris¬ 
tian, but because he recognised the intense conviction of the 
Father in the truth of his own religion and his desire to bring 
others to his own way of life. Thus ended the First Jesuit 
Mission to the Court of Akbar.^ 

In 1590, Akbar for a second time renewed his intercourse 
with the Christians at Goa. This time he 

Second J^uit found a Greek sub-deacon named Leo 

Mission from Goa. ^ ^ ^ . 

Grimon to carry his message to the Provin¬ 
cial. “On this occasion,’' so ran the Emperor’s pamma ad¬ 
dressed to his various provincial officers, who were asked to give 
safe conduct to the Christian envoy, “ I am summoning the 
most learned and most virtuous of the Fathers that they may 
help me to a true knowledge of the Christian law and of the 
royal highways by which they travel to the presence of God. 
I, therefore, command my officers aforesaid to bestow great 
honour and favour both on I>om Leo Grimon and on the 

Fathers for whom I am sending.” To the Fathers of the 

Society, he wrote :— 

In the name of God. The exalted and invincible Akbar to 
those who are in God’s grace and have tasted of His Holy Spirit 
and to those that are obedient to the Spirit of the Messiah and 
lead men to God. I say to you learned Fathers, whose words are 
heeded as those of men retired from the world, who have left the 
pomps and honours of earth : Fathers who walk by the true way ; 


1. Ibid., pp. 37-40. 
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I would have your Reverences know that I have! knowledge of ail 
the faiths of the world both of various kinds of heathen and of the 
Muhammadans, save that of Jesus Christ which is from God and as 
such recognised and followed by many. Now, in that, I feel great 
inclination to the friendship of the Fathers, I desire that I may be 
taught by them the Christian law. There has recently come to my 
Court and royal palace one Dom Leo Grimon, a person of great 
merit and good discourse, whom I have questioned on sundry matters, 
and who has answered well to the satisfaction of myself and my 
■doctors. He has assured me that there are in India (Portuguese) 
several Fathers of great prudence and learning, and if this be so, 
your Reverences will be able, immediately on receiving my letter, 
to send some of them to my Court with all confidence, so that in 
disputations with my doctors I may compare their several learning 
and character, and see the superiority of the Fathers over my 
doctors,.. .and who by this means may be taught to know the truth. 
If they will remain in my Court, I shall build them such lodging 
that they may live in greater honour and favour than any Father 
who has up to this been in this country and when they wish to leave 
I shall let them depart with honour. You should, therefore, do 
as I ask of you in this letter. Written at the commencement of 
the moon of June.”^ 

The Provincial, accordingly, sent two Portuguese Fathers, 
Edward Leioton (Leitanus) and Christopher di Vega, with an 
assistant, who were received in L&hore in 1591. The Provinciars 
report to his Superior dated November 1591, mentions, ‘ This 
^embassy induced many, not only of the Fathers, but also of 
the students, to apply to be sent on the Mission, and there 
were chosen for the purpose two Fathers and a companion 
who reached the Emperor's Court in 1591, and were received 
with great kindness. Every kind of favour was shown to them 
in the palace itself, necessaries were supplied, and a school was 
started in which the sons of nobles and the Emperor's own 
sons (Muiiad and Dianiy§l) and grandson (Khusru) were 
taught to read and write Portuguese. 

‘But when the Fathers saw that the Emperor had not 
decided as they expected, they proposed to return to Goa, but 
were bidden by me not to do so.And as the conversion 


1. Ibid., pp. 46-7. 
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the Emperpr to the Catholic Faith is a matter of the greatest 
.moment, it ts mcessotry to proceed skilfully and justly in the 
matter,* 

But, as Smith observes, “ No printed record explains how, 
why, or exactly when the Mission came to an abrupt conclusion. 
Its members were recalled and returned to Goa, at some time 
in 1592.... The suspicion seems justifiable that the Fathers 
selected were not in all respects the right persons for the task 
-entrusted to them, and that they might have been somewhat 
faint-hearted.”^ Thus closed the Second Mission like the First, 
in disappointment and failure. 

In 1594 Akbar, for the third time, desired the Portuguese 

Viceroy at Goa to send a party of learned 

Third J^uit Christians to him. The message was con- 
Mission from Goa. , , ^ ^ 

veyed by an Armenian Christian. But the 

Provincial, being very much disappointed by the) results of the 

first two missions was not inclined to comply with the request. 

The Viceroy, however, thought differently. He hoped for 

good Results not merely of a religious but also of a political 

character** So it was finally decided to send a Mission. 

Father Jerome Xavier, a grand-nephew of St. Francis 
Xavier, Father Emmanuel Pinheiro and Brother Benedict de 
Goes were selected for the purpose. “ They were, each in his 
own line, men of outstanding competence.”^ The first had seen 
much service in India and had held positions of trust. For 
twenty years he was to remain at the Mughal Court, “ working 
sometimes for the conversion of Emperors, an4 sometimes for 
the material advancement of the Portuguese**,^ In the end 
he too returned to Goa and died there in June 1617. The 
second, according to Maclagan, “seems to have been the first 
of the Jesuits in Mogor to turn his attention seriously to the 
people rather than the Court.”^ He remained for many years 


1. Smith, op. cit., pp. 254-55. 

2. Maclagan, op. cit., p. 50. 

3. Ibid, p. 51. 

4. Ibid. 
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at U^ore as pastor of a large congregation, and at the same 
time enjoyed much favour and influence with Akbar. He 
returned to Goa in 1615, and only four years later ‘ he depart¬ 
ed hence to a better Mission/ Brother Benedict seemed little 
interested in the Court of the Mughal, and distinguished him¬ 
self by undertaking a Mission from Ll^ore to China, in 1603. 
He died there in 1604. 

On December 3, 1594, the party left Goa, sailing via 
Damian to Cambay. Thence they proceeded through the 
desert of Riajput&na, and after five months reached Lahore on 
May 5, 1595. From this time to the death of Akbar, in 1605,^ 
there are two batches of Jesuit letters giving valuable informa¬ 
tion. The Indian sources for this period are scanty, and throw 
little light on the subject of Akbar's relations with the 
Christians. Badiaum’s account stops with 1595 and Abu-1 Fazl's 
with 1602. Father Jerome Xavier, the head of the Mission, was 
in attendance on Akbar all the last ten years of the Emperor's 
life. He also accompanied Akbar during his Deccan campaign. 

Like its predecessors, this Mission was also well received 
at L^ore. Father Pinheiro states in his letter of September 
1595, “Both Emperor and Prince (Salim) favoured us and 
treated us with much kindness and I observed that he paid to 
none of his own people as much attention as he paid to us, for 
he desired us to sit in turn upon the cushion on which he and 
the Prince alone are wont to sit.' On the 20th August the 
same year. Father Jerome Xavier also wrote, ‘ He ( Akbar ) 
received us publicly with great honour and kindness and when¬ 
ever he sees us he maintains the same attitude towards us and 
has us near him among the chief lords of the Court... .He has 
images of our Lord Christ and of the blessed Virgin which are 
of the best kind of those which are brought from Europe and 
he keeps them with respect and reverence. He evinces the 
greatest pleasure in showing them to others, holding them in 
arms for a long time in spite of fatigue which their size entails 
... .He sent us very costly gold and silk clothes, wherewith his 
servants handsomely adorned our chapel.The Emperor 
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gave us leave to bring together as many as might so wish to the 
•church of Christ/ 

He allowed them to start a school which was attended by 
the sons of some of the feudatory Princes and those of the Chief 
of Badakhshan. Two of these pupils asked to become 
Christians and one even wished to be admitted to Orders. The 
question of a site for a church at L&hore was mooted and a 
church was ultimately built. It was opened in 1597 while 
Akbar was in Kashmir and the Governor of the city attended 
in person, remaining for some two hours conversing with Father 
Pinheiro in his house. At the following Christmas, Brother 
Benedict de Goes prepared a sacred Crib which was much 
admired. The Royal Princes followed. Akbar’s example in their 
attention to the Fathers and one of them went so far as to 
present large candles to be burnt in honour of Christ and the 
Virgin, accompanying his gift with liberal alms for the poor. 
The heir apparent himself. Prince Salim, became the firm friend 
and protector of the Mission.^ 

When Akbar went to Kashmir in May, as above referred 
to, he took with him both Father Xavier, and Brother Goes. 
They stayed till November 1597. EHiring their stay a great 
famine raged in the valley, and the Father baptised many 
orphans that had been left in the streets to die. After their 
return, both the Father and Brother suffered for about two 
months from fever. They had spent altogether two and a half 
years at the Court of Akbar with no encouraging result, so far 
as their main purpose was concerned. In 1598 the King of 
Spain wrote to his Viceroy at Goa that, although thei Fathers 
had not yet produced any fruit, the Mission should not be 
allowed to expire, and ordered that, if the Fathers should die 
or have to be recalled, their places should be filled. ‘ The fruit,' 
he wrote, ‘which has hitherto not shown itself, may appear 
whenever God pleaseth and when human hopes are perhaps the 
smallest.' But the Fathers got exasperated with Akbar’s 
attitude. Akbar explained to them courteously that, whereas 

1. Ibid., p. 54. 
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former rulers would have tried to suppress them, he had allowed 
them every liberty in his dominions. 

The Fathers accompanied Akbar during his southern 
campaign. When he found himself confronted with the diffi¬ 
cult siege of Asirgarh, Akbar asked the Jesuits to procure the 
assistance of the Portuguese authorities at Goa. But Xavier 
refused on the plea that such ^action ' wm contrary to the 
Christian faith. Du Jarric, however, points out that the 
Father must also have b^en influenced by the fact that the 
Khdndesh forces against whom Akbar was fighting were in 
alliance with the Portugudse.^ This, therefore, enraged Akbar 
against the Jesuits whose objection seemed to him mere casuistry. 
For a time, until his wrath subsided, the Fathers withdrew from- 
his presence. 

AsSrgarh fell in January 1601. The Jesuits have given their 
own account of some of its details. ‘‘Whatever the truth as- 
regards these incidents may be,” says Maclagan, “ the main 
point of interest to the Jesuits was that when the fort fell seven' 
renegade Portuguese offiters, who were captured among the 
defenders and were about to be subjected to cruel treatment, 
were, at Father Xavier's request, handed over to him and were* 
by him reconverted to Christianity .”2 Then Father Pinheiro 
arrived' from Lahore, and he with Father Xavier went into the 
presence of the King who received them with much kindness, 
laying his hand on Pinheiro's shoulder (‘which he does not do 
save to his great captains and his special favourites'). Akbar 
returned to Agiia in May 1601 together with Fathers Xavier 
and Pinheiro. 

Before his return, however, he had sent an embassy to 
Goa, for the fourth time, but only for a secular purpose. Ii> 
his letter dated 20 March, 1601, Akbar requested, not for 
priests, but for a political alliance, skilled craftsmen, precious 
stones, etc. The Portuguese authorities exhibited all their 

1. Ibid., pp. 57-8. 

2. Ibid. 58. 
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ammunition to the ambassador and fired a demonstration salvo 
out of their heavy ordnance, but nothing more came out of the 
embassy. 

In the following year, with the arrival of two other 
missionaries, Goes and Machado, the Jesuit Fathers at the* 
Mughal Court formed a sort of * College' or monastery. Now 
they succeeded in securing from Akbar, despite much opposi-^ 
tion, notably from Mirza Aziz Kokla, a written sanction under 
the Royal Seal expressly permitting such of his subjects as 
desired to embrace Christianity to do so without let or hind¬ 
rance. Fifty Portuguese captives, who were held to ransom: 
by Akbar, were also released and well treated by the interces¬ 
sion of the Fathers. 'My lord', said Xavier, ‘you have 
liberated fifty captives, and in so doing have made fifty thous¬ 
and Portuguese your servants.'^ 

In spite of these cordialities, the Portuguese Fathers suffered 
much hostility from some of the orthodox Muslim nobles, but 
more particularly on account of the intrigues of other 
Europeans who were now gathering at the Court of the 
Grand Mughal. Consequently, in 1605, when Akbar lay on^ 
his death-bed, the Jesuits were not allowed to be by his side. 
Their account of the happenings is thus given by Guerreiro 
and du Jarric :— 

* The Fathers, who had full information of the King's sickness, 
went on a Saturday to see him in the hope that he would hear the 
words which, after long thought and having commended the matter 
to God, they had prepared for this hour. But they found him 
amongst his Captains, and in soi cheerful and merry a mood, that 
they deemed the time unsuitable for speaking to him of the end of 
this life, and decided to await another opportunity. They came away 
fully persuaded that he was making good progress... .On the Monday 

following, however, it was reported on all sides that.His 

Majesty was dying. On hearing this the Fathers went to the palace ; 
but they could find no one who could make their arrival known to 
the King, or dare to speak to him of them; for already sudi matters, 
were more in the hands of the great nobles than of the King him- 


J. Ibid, p. 645. 
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«elf; and hence every means by which the Fathers tried to gain 
•entrance was ineffectual.’ ^ 

Direct intercourse between England and India began as 
early as October 1579 when Father Thomas 

Akbar and the Stevens, a Jesuit from Oxford, arrived in 
English. _ ^ r X 

Goa. He remained there for forty years, 

studied Konkani, wrote its grammar, and also a book of verses 
containing 11,000 strophes of high literary merit. His letters 
to England stimulated much interest in that country about 
India. Consequently, in 1581, a company of English merchants 
started with a Charter from Elizabeth, and two years later 
sent John Newbury, a London merchant, on the first British 
mercantile adventure to India. William Leedes, a jeweller, and 
James Story, a painter, and Ralph Fitch, another London 
merchant, accompanied Newbury. At Goa they were impri¬ 
soned as heretics and obtained release on bail, with consider¬ 
able diffijculty, owing to the good offices of Father Stevens. 
James Story alone was welcomed by the Jesuits as an artist 
capable of painting their Church. He settled down in Goa, 
married a half-caste girl, opened a shop, and gave up all thought 
of returning to Europe. His three companions escaped secretly, 
visited Belgaum, Bijapur, Golkonda, Masulipatlam, Burhanpur, 
Mi^du, and went to Agra via Malwla and Rajputlana, ‘ passing 
many rivers, which by reason of the rain were so swollen that 
vve waded and swam oftentimes for our lives.' Fitch was the 
only member of this party to return to Europe ; he reached 
London in 1591. The others were never heard of again. 

Fitch has left some interesting impressions of his visit to 
Fathpur Sikn and Agiia :—‘‘ Agm," he writes, “is a very great 
citie, and populous, built with stone, having faire and large 
streets, with a faire river running by it, which falls into the gulfe 
of Bengffi. It hath a faire castle and a strong, with a very 
faire ditch. Here be many Moores and Gentiles, the king is 
called Zelabdin ( Jalialu-d din ) Echebar : the people for the 
most part call him the great Mogor. 

!• Ibid., p. 62. 
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“ From thence wee went for Fatepore, which is the place 
where the king kept his coqrt. The towne is greater than Agra, 
but the houses and streets be not so faire. Here dwdl many 
people both Moores and Gentiles. (Muhammadans and 
Hindus). 

“ The king hath in Agra and Fatepore as they doe credi¬ 
bly report 1,000 elephants, thirtie thousand horses, 1,400 tame 
deers, 800 concubines ; such store of Ounces (cheetah ?), Tigers, 
Buffles (buffaloes kept for fighting). Cocks and Haukes, that is 
very strange to see. 

“He kept a great Court, which they call Dericcan. 

“Agra and Fatepore are two very great cities, either of 
them much greater than London and very populous.^ Between 
Agra and Fatepore are 12 miles (kos ?—23 miles) and all the 
way is a market of victuals and other things, as full as though 
a man were still in a towne, and so many people as if a man 
were in a market. 

“ They have many fine cartes, and many of them carved 
and gilded with gold, with two wheeles, which be 
drawen with two little Buis about the bignesse of our great dogs 
in England. Hither is great resort of merchants from Persia 
and out of India, and very much merchandise of silke and cloth, 
and of precious stones, both Rubies, Diamants, and Pearles. 
The king is apparelled in white Cabie, made like a shirt tied 
with strings on the one side, and a little cloth on his head 
coloured often times with red or yellow. None came into his 
house but his eunoches which keepe his women.^'^ 

The next Englishman to come to India was John Milden- 
hall or Midnail, who bore a letter from Queen Elizabeth to 
Akbar, requesting liberty to trade in his dominions on terms as 
good as those enjoyed by the Portuguese. No text of the letter 

1. The population of London in 1580 was 123,034, and 152,478 
between 1593-5. The population of Fathpur Sikn, according to 
Smith, may have been about 200,000 in 1585.—Smith, op, dt, p, 
106, n 5. 

2. Ibid, pp. 106-9. 

20 
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is extant. Mildenhall who was a merchant, sailed from London 
on February 12, 1599. He made his way to Lahore, early in 
1603, by the land route via KandahSr. He brought to the 
Emperor 29 good horses, some of which cost £50 or 60 each. 
He stated his mission before the council of ministers, and also 
asked the Emperor not to take offence if the English should 
capture Portuguese ships or ports on his coasts. Some days later 
Akbar presented him with gifts worth £500, which put the 
Jesuits ‘ in an exceeding great rage.' They began to denounce 
Englishmen as thieves and spies. In six months time “the 
Jesuits bought over Akbafs two principal ministers with bribes 
of at least £500 each, and enticed away the 
Armenian interpreter of the envoy, who was obliged 
to work hard studying Persian for six months in order to be 
able to speak for himself."^ When Akbar heard the case 
against the Jesuits, he granted a farman to Mildenhall. “ The 
discomfiture of the Jesuits,” says Smith, “ must have taken place 
in August or September 1605, after the reconciliation with Salim 
and shortly before Akbar's fatal illness, which began late in. 
September.”* 

Mildenhall's negotiations perhaps were responsible for the 
decision taken a few years later to send Sir Thomas Roe as the 
duly accredited ambassador of James I. Not until August 1608^ 
however, did the first English vessel. Hector, call at the port of 
Surat. The Englishmen who visited India during Akbar's^ 
life-time were only pioneers unconscious of the great good for¬ 
tune which lay in store for their country in the future. 

The Dutch had come to India, but they confined their 
activities to the coasts of India and never cared to visit either 
the Court or the capital of Akbar. 


1. Ibid, p. 293. 

2. Ibid, p. 294. 
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CHAPTER VI 

REORGANISATION OF THE EMPIRE 

' I hate the rancour of their castes and creeds, 

I let them worship as they will, I reap 
No revenue from the field of unbelief. 

I call from every faith and race the best 
And bravest soul for counsellor and friend.’ 

Tennyson, Akbar’s Dream. 

Those that take up the sword can have only one justifica¬ 
tion, viz., seeking, not merely extension of dominion, but also 
the welfare of the people coming under their sway. Sher Shi^ 
had tried to rule according to this principle, and though Pro¬ 
vidence had given him no worthy heir to ensure its continuance, 
his good work did not perish with him. Akbar carried to per¬ 
fection, so far as it was possible for his genius to accomplish, 
the policy which the enemy of his house had inaugurated. He 
strove to achieve what might be called the true aims of a bene¬ 
volent autocracy. In the words of Abu-1 Fazl, ‘ It is univer¬ 
sally agreed that the noblest employments are the reformation 
of the manners of the people; the advancement of agriculture; 
the regulation of the officers; and the discipline of the army. 
And these desirable ends are not to be attained without studying 
to please the people, joined with good management of finances, 
and an exact economy in the management of the State. But 
when all these are kept in view, every class of people enjoys, 
prosperity.' Akbar sought to achieve these ends, and his admini¬ 
stration, as Moreland, has pointed out, was “ severdy practical." 
A chief or raja who submitted and agreed to pay a reasonable 
revenue, therefore, was commonly allowed to retain his posi- 
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tion of authority. His administrative system nevertheless, 
favoured the direct relations between the State and the indivi¬ 
dual peasant, the assessment and collection of revenue being con¬ 
trolled from the centre, and the officers having to account in 
detail for all receipts.'’^ It was in fact a centralised monarchy 
acting through a bureaucratic machinery ; all the strings of the 
government were in the Emperor’s own hands and controlled by 
him directly. Yet, for the sake of administrative convenience, 
there were the usual Departments : Military, Revenue, Justice 
and Religion. Prof. ( Sir ) J. N. Sarkar has given the following 
description of them in his Mughal Administration :— 

1. Central Government 

‘The chief Departments of the Mughal administration 

were 

1. The Exchequer and Revenue (under the High Diwdn), 

2. The Imperial Household ( under the Khan-i-samm ). 

3. The Military Pay and Accounts Office (under the 
Imperial Bakshi ). 

4. Canon Law, both Civil and Criminal ( under the Chief 
Qdzi ). 

5. Religious Endowments and Charity (under the Chief 
Sadr), 

6. Censorship of Public Morals ( under the Muhta^b ). 

‘ Inferior to these, but ranking almost like the Departments, 
were : 

7. The Artillery (under the Mir Atish or Daroghd-i-toph- 
khdnd ). 

8. Intelligence and Posts ( under the Daroghd of Ddk- 
ohaukl ). 

‘The innumerable kdrkhdnds (i. e,, factories and stores), 
each under a daroghd or superintendent, were not Depart¬ 
ments. Most of them were under the Khdn-usdmm" 

1. Moreland, India at the Death of Akbar, pp. 3 and 34. 
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1. The Chancellor : The highest officer next to the Em¬ 
peror was called the Wmtr or ValdL He was the Prime Minister 
or Chancellor of the Empire, and under the later Mughals he 
exercised dictatorial authority, like the Mayors of the Palace 
in medieval France, or the Peshwis in India. He was always 
the Dmm as well, and in this capacity, the head of the Revenue 
Department. Like every great officer of the Mughal Govern¬ 
ment, he was expected to command an army, and often did 
lead a short expedition; but the necessity of his constant 
attendance on the Emperor prevented him from taking charge 
of military operations for a long time or at a distance from the 
Imperial camp. ‘ Thus, in its origin the Wazlr's post was a 
civil one, and his assumption of the supreme military direction 
was abnormal and a mark of Imperial decadence.'^ 

2. The Bakshi or Pay-Master :—Almost all officers of 
any rank being enrolled, at least in theory, as military com¬ 
manders, their salaries were calculated in terms of the con¬ 
tingents under them and passed by the Pay-Master of the 
Army. This officer at a later time was called the Mir or First 
Bakshi when he had under him three others, respectively called 
the Second, Third, and Fourth Bakshls. Greater particulars of 
this Department will be considered later. 

3. The Khan-i-samdn or High Steward :—This important 
officer was the head of the Imperial household. According to 
Manucci, “ He had charge of the whole expenditure of the 
royal household in reference to both great and small things.*'* 
All the personal staff of the Emperor was under his control, 
and he also supervised the Emperor's daily expenditure {e.g., 
food, tents, stores, etc.). Often Wazlrs were chosen from among 
the Khanri-sdmans, 

4. The Qdzl-ul quzdt or Chief Jtcdge :—^This *Qdzl of the 
Imperial Camp', as he was also designated, made all the ap¬ 
pointments of local qdzis in various parts of the Empire. 

1. Sarkar, Mughal Admimstratum, pp. 22-3. 

2. Ibid., op. dt, p. 26 n. 
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5. The Scdr-us-sudur or Chief Sadr This officer was 
the Chief Civil Judge and Supervisor of the Endowments of 
land made by the Emperor or Princes, for the support of pious 
men, scholars, and monks. ‘ It was his duty to see that such 
grants were applied to the right purpose and also to scrutinise 
applications for fresh grants... .The Sadr was also the Em¬ 
peror's almoner and had the spending of the vast sums which 
the Emperors set apart for charity in the month of Ramzm 
and other holy occasions,—amounting to IJ lakhs of rupees in 
the reign of Aurangzeb, and at Court ceremonies.^ Like the 
Chief Qdzt, he also made the appointments of the local Sadr. 
For this post, men of the best Arabic scholarship and sanctity 
of life were selected.’ 

6. Muhta^b or Censor of Public Morals :—His duties 
were to see that Muslims led lives according to the Prophet’s 
commands, and did not indulge in forbidden things. A part 
of the instructions issued to the censor ran—' In the cities do 
not permit the sale of intoxicating drinks, nor the residence of 
* professional women’ {tawaif, dancing-girls), as it is opposed 
to the Sacred Law. Give good counsel and warning to those 
who violate the Quifinic precepts. Do not show harshness (at 
first), for then they would give you trouble. First send advice 
to the leaders of these people, and if they do not listen to you, 
then report the case to the Governor.’® 

II. Provincial Administration 

‘ The administrative agency in the provinces of the Mughal 
Empire,’ observes’ Sarkar, ‘was an exact miniature of that of 
the Central Government.' The Governor was officially called 
the Nazim, but popularly known as the Subdhdar. The admi¬ 
nistration was concentrated at the provincial capital. Touch 
with the villages was maintained by (i) the fauzddr, (ii) the 
revenue collectors, (iii) zaminddr's visits to the Subdhdar, and 
(iv) the tours of the Subdhddr himself. But in spite of all 

1. Ibid., p. 28. 

2. Ibid., pp. 30-1. 
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this the villagers led their own peaceful life under their local 
panchdyat administration, undisturbed for the most part by 
what took place in the rest of the world. 

The duties of the principal provincial officers were as 
follows :— 

1. The SubiS>hduT : His chief function was to maintain 
order in his province, to assist the collection of revenue, and 
to execute the Imperial farmms sent to him. He also collected 
the tribute due from the vassal princes in the neighbourhood 
of his jurisdiction. The instruction issued to a new subdhddr, 
though they look like counsels of perfection, were : 

' He ought to keep all classes of men pleased by good behaviour, 
and to see that the strong may not oppress the weak. He should 
keep all the oppressors down....the subdhddr should take care to 
recommend only worthy officials for promotion... .and every month 
send two despatches to Court by ddk-chauki reporting the occur¬ 
rences of the province. 

‘ When you are appointed, you should engage a good diwdn ,— 
a tmstworthy and experienced man who has already done work in 
the service of some high grandee.—and a munsbl (secretary) with 
similar ability and experience. You should secure a trustworthy 
mediator or friend (wasilah) at Court to report promptly to the 
Emperor and take his orders on any affair of the province on which 
you may write to His Majesty_ 

* Encourage the ryots to extend the cultivation and carry on 
agriculture with all their heart. Do not screw everything out of 
them. Renmnbet that the. ryots are permanent (i.e., the only per¬ 
manent source of income to the State). Conciliate the zamtnddrs 
with presents; it is cheaper to keep them in hand thus than to 
repress them with troops,'^ 

2. The Provincial Diwdn : He wa^ the second officer in 
the province, and ‘the rival of the subdhddr* The two kept a 
jealous and strict watch over each other. The provincial 
Diwdn was appointed by the Imperial officer of the same name, 
and was in constant correspondence with him. He was speci¬ 
ally charged to increase the cultivation and select only honest 
men for the post of amn. Twice every month he was to report 
to the High Diwdn the occurrences of the subdh, with a state- 


1. Ibid., pp. 57-61. 
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ihent of the cash ibalance with him. ‘ The Diwm was specially 
urged to appoint as collectors {kwfis and t€^lddrs) practical 
men who were likely to induce the ryats to pay the government- 
dues of their own accord, without the necessity of resorting to 
harshness or chastisement' {Manual, 13-14). The sanad of 
appointment ran : 

'Cause the extension of cultivation and habitation in the vil¬ 
lages. Watch over the Imperial treasury, that nobody may draw 
any money without due warrant. When due money is paid into the 
treasury from the chests of the fotadars and other sources, give 
receipts (quaz-uUwasul) to their agents. See that no official (dmil) 
exacts my forbidden cess (abwab). 

“At the end of every agricultural season ascertain from the 
original (rough) papers the extortions and peculations of the dmils 
and recover for the Imperial treasury whatever may be due from 
them on this accoimt. Report bad or dishonest dmils to Govern¬ 
ment (i.e. to the High Diwdn) so that better men may be appointed 
to replace them. 

“ If any dmU has let arrears (of revenue) accumulate for many 
years, you should collect the due amount from the villages in question 
by easy instcdments at the rate of 5 per cent, every season. The 
taqavl loan given last year by Government should be realised in the 
first season of the present year. If they fail to pay or delay pay¬ 
ment, Government will compel the Diwdn and the amtn to make 
the amount good. Send the papers of your Department to the Im¬ 
perial Record Office according to the regulations.'"^ 

3. The Faujdar : The faujddrs were assistants of the 
subdhddr in the maintenance of peace and the discharge of 
all his executive duties. Each faujddr was in charge of a divi¬ 
sion or district of the province. The following instructions 
were issued to them :— 

*A faujdar should be brave and polite in dealing with his 
soldiers. He diiould enlist in his contingent of armed retainers only 
men of known bravery and good family. 

' Keep up your practice in the exercise of all weapons of war, 
in hunting and in riding horses, so as to keep yourself in a fit condi¬ 
tion and to be able to take the field promptly (when called upon 
to march to a scene of disturbance.) Do justice to the oppresMid 
(Manual, 34-36). 


h Ibid., pp. 62-63. 
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‘ Destroy the forts of lawless men and rebel chiefs as the best 
means of puni^ing them. Guard the roads, protect the revenue- 
payers. Assist and give (armed) support to the gumdshtahs (agents) 
of the jdglrdars (in the case of military fiefs) and the kroris (in 
the case of Crown-lands) at the time of collecting the revenue. 

‘ Forbid the blacksmiths to manufacture matchlocks. Urge the 
thdndhddrs (men in command of the outposts or smaller areas with¬ 
in a faujdari)^ whom you appointed under yourself, to take complete 
possession of their charges, to abstain from dispossessing the people 
from their rightful property and from levying any forbidden cess 
{abwab),*^ 

4. The Kotwdl : The kotwdl was the most important of 
the local officers. He was a man of all work, from the inspec¬ 
tion of priscMiers to the observance of the Il3hi era and the 
various festivals by the people; from the maintenance of the 
safety of the roads to the regulation of the markets ; from the 
inspection of weights and measures to the prevention of vice, 
and even wasteful extravagance by private individuals, ‘be¬ 
cause when a man spends irt excess of his income it is certain 
that he is doing something wrong.' He was also charged to 
keep census of the houses and inhabitants in his jurisdiction, 
to keep an eye over visitors and foreigners coming in and going 
out, to maintain a body of informers to keep in touch with the 
daily and hourly happenings, etc., etc. No wonder, therefore, 
Abu-1 Fazl lays down—‘ The appropriate person for this office 
should be vigorous, experienced, active, deliberate, patient, as¬ 
tute, and humane.'^ His duties are thus described in the Ain4- 
Akil>€ni :— 

‘Through his watchfulness and night-patrolling the citizens 
should enjoy the repose of security, and the evil-disposed lie in the 
dough of non-existence. He should keep a register of houses, and 
frequented roads, and engage the citizens in a pledge of reciprocal 
assistance, and bind them to a common participation of weal and 
woe. He should form a quarter by the union of a certain number 
of habitati(His, and name one of his intelligent subordinates for 
its superintendence and receive a daily report under his seal of those 
who enter or leave it, and of whatever events therein occur. And 
he should appoint as a spy one among the obscure residents with 


L Ibid, pp. ^-65. 
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whom the others should have no acquaintance, and keeping their 

reports in writing, employ a heedful scrutiny. He should 

minutely observe the income and expenditure of the various classes 
of men and by a refined address, make his. vigilance reflect honour 
on his administration* Of every guild of artificers, he should name 
one as a guild-master, and another as broker, by whose intelligence 
the business of purchase and sale should be conducted. From these 
he should require frequent reports. When the night is a little ad¬ 
vanced, he should prohibit people from entering or leaving the city. 

He should set the idle to some handicraft.He should discover 

thieves and the goods they have stolen or be responsible for the 
loss. He should so direct that no one shall demand a tax or cess 
save on arms, elephants, horses, cattle, camels, sheep, goats and 
merchandise. In every subdh a slight impost shall be levied at an 
appointed place. Old coins should be given in to be melted down or 
consigned to the treasury as bullion. He should suffer no alteration 
in the value of the gold and silver coin of the realm, and its dimi¬ 
nution by wear in circulation he shall recover to the value of the 
deficiency. He should use his discretion in the reduction of prices 
and not allow purchase to be made outside the city. The rich shall 
not take beyond what is necessary for their consumption. He shall 
examine the weights and make the ser not more or less than 30 dams. 

In the gaz .he should permit neither decrease nor increase, and 

restrain the people from the making, the dispensing, the buying or 
selling of wine, but refrain from invading the privacy of domestic 
life. Of the property of a deceased or missing person who may have 
no heir, he shall take an inventory and keep it in his care. He 
should reserve separate ferries and wells for men and women. He 
should appoint persons of respectable character to supply the public 
water-courses; and prohibit women from riding on horseback. He 
should direct that no ox or buffalo or horse, or camel be slaughtered, 
and forbid the restriction of personal liberty and the selling of slaves. 
He should not suffer a woman to be burnt against her inclination, 
nor a crimtndl deserving of death, to be impaled, nor any one to be 
circumcised under the age of twelve, etc., etc.^ 

5. News Reporters : There were four kinds of news- 
reporters : (i) the wdkai-navts; (ii) the sawmih-nigar; (iii) 
the khufia-navis; and (iv) the harkarah. The first was the 
regular reporter posted with the army, in the provinces, and in 
all the towns ; the latter were appointed, either occasionally or 


1. Atn-i-Akbart, ii, pp. 41-3. 
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regularly, to make sure that the wdkm-navlses sent correct news. 
The news letters were sent to the daroghd-ddkchauJd, i.e., Super- 
intendents of Posts and Intelligence, who handed them unopened 
to the Wazir to be placed before the Emperor. ‘ These four 
classes of public intelligencers acted under the orders of this 
Daroghd who was their official superior and protector. Some¬ 
times an irate governor would publicly insult or beat the local 
news-writer for a repx)rt against himself and then the Dmoghd 
would take up the cause of his subordinate, and get the offend¬ 
ing governor punished.’^ The arrangement was that ‘ wdk&i 
should be sent once a week, sawanih twice, and the ^hbdr of 
harkarahs once (? a month) and the despatches in cylinders 
(nolo) from the ndzim and the diwdn twice every month, in 
addition to urgent matters (which are to be reported imme¬ 
diately).'^ 

6. Revenue Collectors: (i) The Krort or ‘collector of 
State dues* was the real collector of revenue. The arrangement 
was first introduced by Akbar (Am. i, p. 13), and signified an 
officer in charge of a district which was expected to yield a 
revenue of one Kror of Dam (2i lakhs of rupees). Later on 
the name was applied even to other collectors of state dues like 
the krons of gmj or collectors of markets. The sanad of ap¬ 
pointment read :— 

* Collect the revenue season by season as assessed by the amin, 
and pay it to the fotdddr. With the advice of the faujddr and amin, 
carefully deposit the money in the Imperial treasury, giving a receipt 
for it to the fotdddr. Send to the Government Record Office your 
abstract of accounts and statements of income and disbursements 
and other papers, as laid down in the regulations.* The regulations 
were :— 

'The krori ought to entertain a body of militia (sehbandi) 
proportionate to his jurisdiction and collect the revenue without 
negligence and at the right time. He should not demand mahsul 
(the state due in cash or kind) from places not yet capable of pay¬ 
ing, lest their ryots should run away. He should urge his subordi¬ 
nates not to realise anything in excess of the regulations, lest ha 


1. Sarkar, op. cit., p. 71. 

2. Ibid., p. 75. 
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^ould in the end be subject to wasUat (examination of accounts 
with a view to detect peculation). He should be honest {Manual, 

p. 66.)^ 

(ii) The Anim md the Qmungo : The Atmn, as his name 
implies, was an umpire between the State demanding revenue 
and the individual tayat paying the same. According to the 
Manual of the Duties of Officers, * The arum's work is to cause 
the kingdom to be cultivated. Before the season of cultivation, 
he should take from the qanmgoes the preceding ten years' 
papers of the revenue assessment and area of the villages, ride 
to the villages in company with the krorts, chaudharis, qmun- 
goes and zanmddrs, inquire into the condition of the vil¬ 
lages, as regards their (culturable) area and the actual 
number of ploughs, compare the area given in the papers 
of the qdmmgo with the real area, and if the two do not agree, 
call upon the qmungo to explain, and censure the headmen (in 

the case of shortage).Then enquire whether the existing 

ploughs are sufficient for the cultivators of the village. If not,. 

then grant taqatvi (agricultural loans).for the purchase of 

oxen and seeds, taking bonds from the headmen for the re¬ 
covery of the loan with the first instalment of the next year’s 
revenue, and indemnity-bonds from the kroris that they would 
realise the loan with the first instalment of the next year.' 

The Qmungo was the living dictionary of the qmun or 
regulations regarding land. He kept registers of the value, 
tenure, extent, and transfers of lands, reporting deaths and 
successions of revenue-payers, and explaining when required^ 
local practices and public regulations. The Mmudl states, 

‘ The Emperor’s business goes on in reliance on your papers. 
To your office belong the papers of division, comparison, etc. 

.Keep two copies of the records,—one in your house and 

the other in your office (in charge of your gumdshtdh) so that 
one at least may be saved in case of fire or flood.'^ 

1. Ibid., p. 86. Read The Cambridge History of India, IV, 
pp. 109-110. 

2. IbicL, pp. 87-9. 
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The Ain-i-Akbrni relates, ‘ In the fortieth year of the Divine 
Era, His Majesty's dominions consisted of 
Fifteen SubShs. hundred and five Sarkars (divisions of 
a Stibdh subdivided into 2737 townships). When the ten years' 

settlement (see below) of the revenue was made. 

His Majesty apportioned the Empire into twelve divisi(xis, to 
each of which he gave the name of Siibdk and distinguished 
them by the appellation of the tract of country or its capital 
dty. These were Allahabad, Agrj^ Oudh, Ajmer, Ahmadabad, 
Bihar, Bengal, Delhi, Kabul, Lahore, Multan, MMwa : and 
when Beilar, KMndesh, and Ahmadhagar were conquered, their 
number was fixed at fifteen.' This is followed by a detailed 
description of the provinces, their boundaries, administration, 
products, etc. 


III. Akbar's Revenue System 

Land Revenue was the principal source of income to the 
Empire. The other sources of Imperial revenue were customs, 
mint, inheritance, presents, monopolies, and indemnities. Its 
total, according to the Ain,, amounted to 363| krors of dams; 
the land-revenue alone (from the 12 subdhs in 1579-80) was 
Rs. 90,744,000. Different systems obtained in different parts 
of the country before Akbar's conquest. Akbar's policy was 
.directed towards reducing these to a common system. The 
task was a very difficult one. In 1570-71 Muzaffar Khan 
Turbati and RlajS Todar Mai were asked to revise the land- 
revenue assessments according to estimates framed by local 
qdntmgoes, and checked by ten officers at the head-quarters. 
** Thus, for the first time since the establishment of the Mughal 
power, was the local knowledge of the old hereditary revenue 
officials employed in determining the aiiKHmt of the State de- 
mand."i In 1573, Todar Mai made his 
BwuMast famous systematic survey of all the lands 

in Gujarat, which became the basis of his 
later reforms known as Todar Mai's Bmd&bast, “There is 

L Edwardes and Garrett, Mughal Rule m India, p. 198. 
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no name in medieval history’*, says Lane>Poole, “more re¬ 
nowned' in India to the present day than that of Todar Mai, 
and the reason is that nothing in Akbar’s reforms more nearly 
touched the welfare of the people than the great financier’s 
reconstruction of the revenue system.”^ Two years later, in 
1575-6, with the exception of Bengal, Bihar, and Gujarat a fresh 
survey was carried out, and the Empire was divided into 183 
equal fiscal units each roughly yielding a revenue of a kro7 of 
tankas (?) or Rs. 250,000. Such a unit was made the charge 
of an officer called the krori, described above. This artificial 
system was too mathematically perfect to succeed in practice, 
and had soon to be discarded. Consequently, a fresh attempt 
at reform was made in 1579-80. This resulted in the division 
of the Empire into the 12 subdhs already referred to, and the 
introduction of the ten-year’s settlement. The history of these* 
reforms is thus given in the Xm-uAkban :— 

'When Khwaj^ Abdul Majid Asaf Khan was raised to the 
dignity of Prime Minister, the total revenue was taken at an esti¬ 
mation, and the assignments were increased as the caprice of the 
moment suggested. And because at that time the extent of the 
Empire was small, and there was a constant increase of dignities 
among the servants of the State, the variations were contingent on 
the extent of corruption and self-interest. When this great office 
devolved on Muzaffar Khan and Raja Todar Mai, in the 15th year 
of the reign, a redistribution of the Imperial assessment was made 
through the qdnungoes, and estimating the produce of the lands 
they made a fresh settlement. Ten qdnungoes were appointed who 
collected the accounts from the provincial qdnungoes and lodged 
them in the Imperial exchequer. Although this settlement was 
somewhat less than the preceding one, nevertheless there had been 
formerly a wide discrepancy between the estimates and the receipts. 

' When through the prudent management of the Sovereign the 
Empire was enlarged in extent, it became difficult to ascertain each 
year the prices current and much inconvenience was caused by the 
delay. On the one hand, the husbandman complained of extensive 
exactions, and, on the other, the holder of assigned lands was ag¬ 
grieved on account of the revenue balances. His Majesty devised a 
remedy for these evils and in the discernment of his world-adorning. 

1. Lane-Poole, Mediaeval India, p. 261. 
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mind fixed a settlement for ten years : the people were thus made 
contented and their gratitude was abundantly manifested. From the 
beginning of the 15th year of the divine era to the 24th, an aggre¬ 
gate of the rates of collection was formed and a tenth of the total 
was fixed as the annual assessment; but from the 20th to the 24th 
year the collections were accurately determined and the five former 
ones accepted on the authority of persons of probity. The best crops 
were taken into account in each year and the year of the most 
abundant harvest accepted.* 

This measurement of land was preceded by a reform of 
the units of measurement; the gaz, the tanab and the bhiga, 
were set and defined.^ When His Majesty had determined the 
gaz, the tanab, and the binga, in his profound sagacity he classi¬ 
fied the lands and fixed a different revenue to be paid by each- 

* Palaj is land which is annually cultivated for each crop in 
succession and is never allowed to lie fallow. Parautl is land left 
out of cultivation for a time that it may recover its strength. Chachar 
is land that has lain fallow for three or four years. Banjar is land 
uncultivated for five years and more. 

*Of the two first kinds of land, there are three classes, good, 
middling and bad. They add together the produce of each sort, 
and a third of this represents the medium prtxluce, one^third part 
of which is exacted as the royal dues. The revenue levied by Sher 
Khan, which at the present day is represented in ail provinces as 
the lowest! rate of assessment, generally obtained, and for the con¬ 
venience of the cultivators and the soldiery, the value was taken in 
ready money.... 

* His Majesty in his wisdom thus regulated the revenues in the 
above-mentioned favourable manner. He reduced the duty on manu¬ 
factures from ten to five per cent, and two per cent was divided 

between the patwari and the qdrmngo .Many imposts, equal in 

amount to the income of Hindustan were remitted by His Majesty 
as a thanks-offering to the Almighty. Among these were the fol¬ 
lowing :— 

'The capitation tax, the port duties, the pilgrim tax, the tax 
on various classes of artificers, Daroghd*s fees, Tahasilddfs fees, 
market duties, passports, fees on the sale and purchase of a house, 

on salt made from nitrous earth,.in fine all those imposts which 

the natives of Hindustan include under the term Scdr Jihdt, were 
remitted. 


1. Atn4-Akbart, ii, pp. 58-62. 
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' When either from excessive rain or through an intmdation, the 
land faUs out of cultivation, the husbandmen are, at first, in consider- 
^le distress. In the first year therefore but two-fifths of the pxxiducc 
is taken: in the second three-fifths: in the third four-fifths; and 
in the fifth the ordinary revenue: According to differences of situa¬ 
tion the revenue is paid either in money or in kind. In the third 
year the charges of 5 per cent, and one dam for each bhtgd are 
added.^ 


IV. The Army2 and Fleet 

We have stated above that the salaries of almost all im¬ 
portant offii^rs of the Empire were disbursed by the Baksht 
or Pay-Master General of the Army. They were all enrolled, 
whatever the nature of their actual duties, as military officers; 
and their status and emoluments were calculated in terms of 
the military contingents under them. “ Though on several oc¬ 
casions,"' observes Prof. Sarkar, “ we have officers invested with 
the title of sipdh-saldr or ‘ commander of troops," it was only 
a mark of honour and they did not command the entire Mughal 
army. The Emperor was the only Commander-in-Chief.""^ 

Abu-1 Fazl thus describes the organisation of the Imperial 
army : 

‘ His Majesty guides the Imperial army by his excellent advice 
and counsel, and checks in various ways attempts at insubordination. 
He has divided the army, on account of the multitude of the men, 
into several classes, and has thereby secured the peace of the coun¬ 
try.-* The prindpaJ grades of officers and classes of troops were 
(1) Mamahdars, (2) Ahadis, (3) DckhiTts, and (4) the Infantry. 

1. Mansabddrs. According to Abu-1 Fazl, the Emperor ai>- 
pointed the Mansabddrs ‘from the Dabhdshi (commander of ten) 
to the Dah Hazdrt (commander of ten thousand), limiting, however, 
all commands above 5000, to his august sons (or nobles of the highest 
rank). 


1. Ibid., pp. 62-7. 

2. Read “Monserrate on Akbar's Army"" by Moreland, in the 
J. I. H., April 1936. 

3. Sarkar, op. cit.,| p. 25. 

4. Ain-i-Akbari, I, p. 231. 
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* The monthly grants made to the Mansabdars varied according 
to the condition of their contingents. An officer whose contingent 
came up to his mansab, was put into the First Class of his rank; 
if his contingent was one half and upwards ol his fixed number, he 
was put into the Second Class; the Third Class contained those 
contingents which were still less. Their salaries were as follows :— 


Rank : Comman¬ 
ders of— 

Monthly Salary in Rupees. 

1st Class. 

2nd Class. 

3rd Class. 

10,000 

60,000 



5.000 

30,000 

29,000 

28,000 

1,000 

8,200 

8,100 

8,000 

500 

2,500 

2,300 

2,100 

100 

700 

600 

500 

10 

100 

821 

75 


These salaries included also the expenses of the conting¬ 
ents maintained by each Mmsabddr, But, as pointed out 
above, few Mansabdars actually maintained the full comple¬ 
ment indicating their rank. A commander of 100, if he had 
his full establishment, had to spend Rs. 313 ; one of 1,000, 
Rs. 3015i ; and of 5,000, Rs. 10,637. 

The higher Mansabdars were mostly Governors of Suhdhs. 
They were at first called Sipdhsdldrs; towards the end of 
Akbar’s reign they were known as Hakims and afterwards, 
Sahib Sub3h or Subdhddr, and still later merely Subdh. The 
other Mansabdars held jdprs which after Akbar frequently 
changed hands. 

The contingents of the Mansabddrs formed the greater 
part of the army, and were inspected from time to time. 
They were paid from the central or the local treasuries. 
Badauni states : ‘ Shahbaz Khan, the Mir Baksht, introduced 
the custom and rule of the ddgh a mahalli (branding of 
animals), which had been the rule of Aiau-d din Khilji and 
afterwards the law under Sher ShSh. It was settled that 
every Amr should commence as a Commander of Twenty 
21 
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{bisti), and be ready with his followers to mount guard. 

and when, according to the rule, he had brought the horses of 
his twenty troopers to be branded, he was then to be made a Sadi 
or Commander of 100 or more. They were likewise to keep 
elephants, horses, and camels, in proportion to their Mmsab^ 
according to the same rule. When they had brought to the 
masters their new contingents complete, they were to be 
promoted according to their merits and circumstances to the 
post of Hazari, Duhazan and even Pdnjhazml, which is the 
highest Mmsab (for other than Princes of the royal blood; 
Rlajla Mian Singh, who held a Mansab of 7,(K)0, was an excep¬ 
tion) ; but if they did not do well at the musters they were 
to be put down.^ 

2. Ahadxs, —* There were many brave and worthy persons,' says 
Abu-1 Fazl, ' whom His Majesty does not appoint to a mansab, but 
whom he frees from being under the orders of any one. Such persons 
belong to the immediate servants of His Majesty, and are dignified 
by their independence. They go through the school of learning their 
duties, and have their knowledge tested. These were the Ahadis, 

* For the sake of the convenience of the Ahadis, a separate Diwan 
and a pay-master are appointed, and one of the great Amirs is their 

chief.Many Ahadis have indeed more than Rs. 500 per mensem 

.In the beginning when their rank was first established, 

some Ahadis mustered eight horses; but now the limit is five. 

Ahadis are mustered every four months, when on a certificate 
signed by the Diwan and the Bakshi, which is called now-a-daya 
Tahchihah, the clerk of the treasury writes out a receipt, to be 
counter-signed by the principal grandees. This the treasurer keeps 

and pays the cleiim.On joining the service, an Ahadi generally 

finds his own horse ; but afterwards gets it from the Government 

.Those who are in want of horses, are continually taken before 

His Majesty, who gives away many horses as presents or as part 
of the pay, one half being reckoned as grant, and the other half 

1. Ibid., pp. 236-47—Read Prof. Sri Ram Sharma, “Organiza¬ 
tion of public services in Mughal India (1526-1707)“ in J. B. O. 
R. S., XXIII, 1937, pt 2, pp. 1-54. Also “ Rank in the Mogul 
State Service “ by Moreland in J. R. A, S., Oct. 1936; “ Zat Rank 
in the Mughal Army “ by Moreland, in J. I. H., Dec. 1936; and 
“Some Notes on Mughal Mansabs" by C. S. K. Rao Sahib, in 
ibid. April, 1937. 
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being deducted in four instalments at the subsequent four musters; 
or, if the Ahadi be in debt, in eight instalments/^ 

3. Dakhiri .—*‘A fixed number of troops are handed over to 
the Mamabdars^; but they are paid by the State. His Majesty 
has ordered to designate these infantry soldiers in the descriptive 
rolls as nimah stiwdmn, or half troopers. 

‘The fourth part of DakhiVt troops are matchlock-bearers; 
the others carry bows. 

‘ Carpenters, workers in iron, water-carriers, pioneers, belong to 
this class.*^ 

4. Infantry ,—‘ They are of various kinds, and perform remark¬ 
able duties. His Majesty has made suitable regulations for their 
several ranks, and guides great and small in the most satisfactory 
manner. 

‘The First Class gets 500 dams; the Sf^ond, 400 dams; the 
Third, 300 dams; the Fourth, 240 dams (Re. 1=40 dams,) 

‘ There are 12,000 Imperial matchlock-bearers. Attached to this 
service is an experienced Bitikchi, an honest treasurer and an active 
Darogdh, A few handugchis are selected for these offices; the others 
hold the following ranks :— 

‘Some are distinguished by their experience and zeal and are 
therefore appointed over a certain number of others, so that uni¬ 
formity may pervade the whole, and the duties be performed with 
propriety and understanding. The pay of these (non-commissioned) 
officers is of four grades. First, 300 dams; Second, 280 dams; 
Third, 270 dams; Fourth, 260 dams, 

‘Common bcmdugcKts are divided into five classes, and each class 
into three sub-divisions. First Class, 250, 240 and 230 dams. 
Second Class, 220, 210, 200 dams. Third Class, 190, 180, and 170 
dams. Fourth Class, 160, 150, and 140 dams. Fifth Class, 130, 
120, and 110 dams.* 

Besides these regular troops there were a number of 
miscellaneous camp-followers like the runners, wrestlers, and 
Palki-bearers. About the last the Am. says, ‘They form a 
dass of foot-servants peculiar to India. They carry heavy 
loads on their shoulders and travd through mountains and 
valleys. With their Pdlkis, singhdsans, chmdols, and dulis, 
they walk so evenly, that the man inside is not inconvenienced 


1. Ain-i Akbari, I, pp, 249-50. 

2. Ibid., p. 254. 
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by any jolting.^ There are many in this country, but the best 

'came from the Dakhin and Bengal'.The pay of a head 

bearer varies from 192 to 384 dams. Common bearers get 
from 120 to 160 darns'^ 

* When His Majesty had fixed the ranks of the army, and 
enquired into the quality of the horses,^ he 
tions”^^ ordered that upright Bitikchts should make 

out descriptive rolls of the soldiers and 
write down their peculiar marks. Their ages, the names of their 
fathers, dwelling-places, and race, were to be registered. A 
Darogha also was appointed whose duty it was to see that the 
men were not unnecessarily detained. They were to perform 
their duties without taking bribes or asking for remunera¬ 
tions. ... 

‘ His Majesty has also appointed five experienced officers 
who have to look after the condition of the men, their horses, 
and the stipulated amount of pay.' 

Various signs were used for branding horses. ‘ At last, numerals 
were introduced, which plan best frustrates fraudulent practices. 
They make iron numerals, by which all indistinctness is avoided. 
These new signs are likewise put on the right thigh.The care¬ 

fulness with which the system of marking horses was attended to, 
resulted at once in truthful reports regarding dead horses... .Horses 
answering the description in the rolls were even hired, and substituted 
for the old ones; but as the mark was not forthcoming, the deception 
was detected, and the soldiers thus learnt to be honest. 

' The Imperial army has been divided into twelve parts 
«ach of which mounts guard for the space of one month. This 
gives all troops, whether near or far, an opportunity to 
come to Court and to partake of the liberty of His Majesty. 

1. Cf. Gaily O gaily we glide and we sing. 

We bear her along like a pearl on a string.— 

Sarojini Naidu, PdanquiftrBearers, 

2. Atn-i Akbmxy I, pp. 251-54. 

3. ‘They have been divided into seven classes. The rate of 
their daily food has also been fixed. These seven classes are Arabs^ 
Persian horses, Mujannas, Turki horses, Yabus, Tazis, and fanglah 
tiorses.'—Ibid, Ain 2. On the Animals of the Army, pp. 2^-36. 
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But those who are stationed at the frontiers, or told off for 
any important duty, merely send in reports of their exact 
condition, and continue to perform His Majesty's special orders. 
On the first of every solar month, the guards are drawn up 
to salute His Majesty, as is usual on weekly parades, and are 
then distinguished by royal marks of favour. 

‘ The Imperial army has also been divided into twelve 
other divisions, each of which is selected in turn, to come to 
Court for one year and do duty near the person of His Majesty. 

‘ His Majesty generally inspects the guards himself, and 
takes notice of the presence or absence of the soldiers.. .If 
His Majesty is prevented by more important affairs from 
attending, one of the Princes is ordered to inspect the guards. 
From predilection and a desire to teach soldiers their duties 
as also from a regard to general efficiency. His Majesty pays 
attention to the guards. If any one is absent without having 
a proper excuse, or from laziness, he is fined one week’s pay, 
or receives a suitable reprimand.'^ 

* The order of the Household, the efficiency of the Army, 
and the welfare of the Country, are inti- 
The Arsenal, mutely connected with the state of this 
department; hence His Majesty gives it every attention, and 
looks scrutinizingly into its working order. He introduces all 
sorts of new methods, and studies their applicability to prac¬ 
tical purposes,'® 

‘ Guns are wonderful locks for protecting the august edifice of 
the State ; and befitting keys for the door of oonquest. With the 
exception of Turkey, there is perhaps nch country whidi in its guns 
has more means of securing the Government than this. There are 
now-a-days guns made of such a size that the ball weighs 12 mans; 
several elephants and a thousand cattle are required to transport 
one. His Majesty looks upon the care bestowed on the efficiency 
of this branch as one of the hi^er objects of a King, and devotes 
to it much of his time. Dmogahs and clever clerks are appointed* 
to keep the whole in proper working order. 


1. Ibid, pp. 255-58. 

2. Ibid., p. 109. 
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‘The Imperial guns are carefully distributed over the whole 
kingdom, and each Subdh has that kind which is fit for it for the 
siege of fortresses and for naval engagements. His Majesty has 
separate guns madci, which accompany his victorious armies on 
their marches.... 

Amirs and Ahadis are on staff employ in this branch. The 
pay of the foot varies from 100 to 400 dams, 

‘Matchlocks are now made so strong, that they do not burst, 
though let off when filled to the top. Formerly they could not 
fill them to more than a quarter. Besides, they made them with 
the hammer and the anvil by flattening pieces of iron, and joining 
the flattened edges of both sides. Some left them, from foresight, 
on one side open; but numerous accidents were the results, 
especially in the former kind. His Majesty has invented an excel¬ 
lent me^od of construction : They flatten iron, and twist it round 
obliquely in the form of a roll, so that the folds get longer at 
every twist; then they join the folds, not edge to edge, but, so as 
to allow them to lie one over the other, and heat them gradually 
in the fire. They also take cylindrical pieces of iron, and pierce 
them when hot with an iron pin. Three or four of such pieces 
make one gun or, in the case of smaller ones, two. Guns are 
often made of a length of two yards; those of a smaller kind are 
one and a quarter yards long..Bullets are also made so as to 

cut like a sword_Several things are marked on every matchlock, 

viz,, the weight of the raw and the manufactured iron ; the place 
where the iron is taken from; the workman ; the place where the 

gun is made; the date; its number. 

‘Formerly a strong man had to work a long time with iron 
instruments, in order to clean matchlocks. His Majesty, from his 
practical knowledge, has invented a wheel, by the motion of which 
sixteen barrels may be cleaned in a very ^ort time. The wheel 
is turned by a cow.'^ 

This department is of great use for the successful opera¬ 
tions of the army, and for the benefit of 
The Fleet. country in general; it furnishes means 

of obtaining things of value, provided for agriculture, and His 
Majesty's household. His Majesty, in fostering the source of 
power, keeps four objects in view, and looks upon promoting 
the efficiency of this department as an act of divine w<Mship. 

* Firstly .—^The fitting out of strong boats, capable of carry¬ 
ing elephants. Some are made in such a manner as to be of use 
1. Ibid., pp. 112-15. 
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in sieges and for the conquest of strong forts. Experienced officers 
look upon ships as if they were houses and dromedaries and use 
them as excellent means of conquest. So especially in Turkey, 
Zanzibar, and Europe. In every part of His Majesty's Empire, 
ships are numerous; but in Bengal, Kashmir, and T'hat’ha (Sindh) 
they are the pivot of all commerce... Along with the coast of the 
ocean, in the west, east, and south of India, large diips are built, 
which are suitable for voyages. The harbours have been put into 
excellent condition, and the experience of seamen has much im¬ 
proved. Large ships are also built at Ilahabas and Lahore and are 
then sent to the coast. 

* Secondly .—To appoint experienced seamen, acquainted with 
the tides, the depths of the ocean, the time when the several winds 
blow, and their advantages and disadvantages. They must be fami¬ 
liar with shallows and banks. Besides, a seaman must be hale and 
strong, a good swimmer, kind-hearted, hard-working, capable of bear¬ 
ing fatigue, patient, in fact he must possess all good qualities. Men 
of such character can only be found after much trouble. The best sea¬ 
men came from Malibar (Malabar). 

' Thirdly. —An experienced man has been appointed to look 
after the rivers... As he possesses experience, he settles every diffi¬ 
culty which arises regarding fords, and takes care that such places 
are not overcrowded, or too narrow, * or very uneven, 

or full of mud. He regulates the number of passengers 

that a ferry-boat may carry; he must not allow travellers to be 
delayed, and sees that poor people are passed over gratis. He 
ought not to allow people to swim across, or wares to be 
deposited anywhere else but at fording places. He should also 
prevent people from crossing at night unless in cases of necessity. 

* Fourthly .—^The remission of duties. His Majesty, in hia 

mercy, has remitted many tolls, though the income derived from 
them equalled the revenue of a whole country. He only wishes 
that boatmen should get their wages. The State takes certain taxes 
in harbour places; but they never exceed 2i per cent., which is 

so little compared with the taxes formerly levied, and merchants 

look upon harbour taxes as totally remitted. 

‘ The following sums are levied as river tolls For every boat 
Re. 1 per kos, at the rate of 10(X) mans, provided the boat and the 
men belong to one and the same owner. But if the boat belongs 
to another man and everything in the boat to the man who has 
hired it, the tax is Re. 1 for every 2i kos. At ferry places, an 
elephant has to pay lOd. for crossing; a laden cart, 4d.; same^ 
empty, 2d.; a laden camel. Id.; empty camels, horses, cattle with. 
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their things, l{d,\ same, empty, Other beasts of burden pay 
1116d.; which includes the toll due by the driver. Twenty people 
pay Id, for crossing; but they are often taken gratis. 

‘The rule is that one-half or one-third of the tolls thus collect¬ 
ed go to the state (the rest to the boatmen ). 

‘ Merchants are therefore well treated, and the articles of 
foreign countries are imported in large quantities. 

V. The Imperial Mint 

To complete this brief survey of Akbar's administration 
we might add one more extract from the Am-uAkbart, about 
the Imperial Mint. 

' As the successful working of the Mint,' writes Abu-1 Fazh 
* increases the treasure, and is the source of despatch for every 

department, I shall mention a few details.The 

success of this department lies in the appointment of intelli¬ 
gent, zealous and upright workmen, and the edifice of the 
world is built upon their attention and carefulness. Only two 
officers of this department are mentioned by Abu-1 Fazl, viz.,, 
the Darogdh and the Shirdfi.^ He also gives the description 
of the following coins :— 

‘ I. The Shdnsdh is a round coin weighing 101 toldhs, 0 
mdshdhs, and 7 surkhs, in value equal to ,100 
A. Gold Coins. JdSlxrmuhurs. On the field of one side 

is engraved the name of His Majesty, and on the five arches in 
the border,—the great Sultan, the distinguished Emperor, may God 
perpetuate his kingdom and his reign ! Struck at the capital Agra.*^ 
On the reverse is the beautiful formula ( Kalimdh ) and the follow¬ 
ing verse of the Qordn : “ God is bountiful unto whom he pleaseth,. 
without measure ; and round about are the names of the first four 
Califs."8 

2. There is another gold coin, of the same name and shape,, 
weighing 97 toldks and 8 mdshdhs, in value equal to 100 round 
muhurs, at 11 mdshdhs, each. It has the same impression as the 
preceding. 

1. Ibid., pp. 279-82. 

2. Ibid., pp. 16-18. 

3. For alteraticMis d these * cdn-l^ends ’ later in Akbar's reign 
«ee Ibid., pp. 27-8. 
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1. Babur : 

Obv .—in circle the kalimah; margin, in segments, portions 
of 


1 h I 

(" Aba Bekr, the faithful servant”) 

(“ Umar, the discriminator between right and wrong ”) 

A 

(“Uthman, the father of two lights”) 

(“ Ali, the pleasing to god ”) 

Rev .—within flattened mihrabi area, 

^ Y' 1 all I 

above 

C>11 

(" The most great Sultan, the illustrious Emperor. ”) 
below 

I 1 

J j Ia* I 

(“May God Most High perpetuate the kingdom and 
sovereignty ”) and 


r Struck at Lahore/*) 

* Prepared with the kind assistance of my cx)lleague Prof. B. D. 
Verma, M.A., M.F.— Author. 



2. Humayun : 


Obv. —in circle, the kalimah, 

C'May God Most High perpetuate his kingdom. 

.... Muhammad Humayun Badshah Ghazi/') 

3. Sher Shah : 

Obv. —in square, the kalimah ; margins as on No. 1 Rev,, 
in square 

1 

^ 1^ A aSAa 4)^1 (AIs^ ® 

('* Sultan Sher Shah, may God Most High perpetuate his 
kingdom. 948 A.H. ^0 

below in Nagari: Sri Ser Sahi (an attempt at Sher Shah’s 
name) margins:— 


(‘' The just Sultan, the father of the victorious ”.) 

•S ' oi'^ 

Farid-uddin. Struck at Agra. 

4. Akbar : 

Obv ,—in dotted border, the kalimah. Names of the four 
companions of the Prophet, and 981. 

^ jS \ AJ^^ ^ 4^1^ Ai>* 

« ^ \ ftAii 

(*' May God perpetuate his kingdom, Jalahuddin Muham¬ 
mad Akbar Badshah Ghazi. Struck at Agra town.”) 




(iii) 


5, Jahangir ; 

Obv. —Jahangir, nimbate, seated cross legged on throne 
head to left, goblet in right hand. 

Around 

^ ^ Us5 

" Destiny on coin of gold has drawn the portrait of His 
Majesty Shah Jahangir/’) 

Rev .—sun in square compartment in centre; to left 

N ♦ X r 

Struck at Ajmer 1023/’ 

To right u:" k 
C' 0 thou fixed one ”) 

and ^ 
r Year 9”) 
above and below 

j>\j> ai 5 Oft J}! jyj ) 

("The letters of Jahangir and Allah-u-Akbar are equal in 
value from the beginning of time/’) 

6, Shah Jahan: 

6. Obv ,—the kalimah, in 3 lines; 
below 

.U 

r Struck at Ahmadabad in the month Khurdad of the 
Ilahi year 2.”) 



(iv) 


Rev .— 'T^^ 

« t-' i U 

^ ♦ rA 

(“The second SiJiib-i-Qiran, Shihab-ud-din Muhammad 
Sh^ Jahan Badshah Gh^i, year 1038/’) 

7. Aurangzeb : 

Obv.— 


N ♦ VX 


y ^3 4.SL 

Me *—oi^ 


('* Struck money through the world like the shining sun 
Shah Aurangzeb Alamgir/’) 

I A • 

, aS Vb 


(“ Struck at Tatta in the 5th year of the accession asso¬ 
ciated with auspiciousness ^.) 
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3. The Rahas is the half of each of the two preceding coins. 
It is sometimes made square. 

4. The Atmah is the fourth part of the s*hmsah, round and 
square. 

5. The Bmsat, of the same two forms as the atmah, in value 
equal to one-fifth of the first coin. 

There are also gold coins of the same shape and impression 
equal tio one-eighth, one-tenth, one-twentieth, one-twenty-fifth of the 
s'hdnsuh. 

6. The Chugul (or Jugal), of a square foim, in the fiftieth part 
of the shdnsdh, in value equal to two muhursJ 


The description of twenty other gold coins follows. Then the 
Ain. states, ‘ As regards gold coins, the custom followed in the 
Imperial Mint is to coin La^li faldlis, D*hans and Mans, 
each coin for the space of a month. The other gold coins 
are never stamped without special orders.' The first of these is 10th 
in Abu-l FazTs list, and is said to be of the same weight and value 
as the lldht (12 mdshdhs, If surkhs '= Rs. 10). The second was 
half, and the third one-fourth of the jaldli. 

* 1 The Rupee is round, and weighs Hi mdshdhs. It was first 
introduced in the time of Sher Khan. It was 
U. bilver Coins. perfected during this reign, and received a new 
stamp, one side ** AUdhu Akbar, jalla jalldluhu,” and on the other 
the date. Although the market price is sometimes more or less 
than 40 ddms, yet this value is always set upon it in the payment 
of salaries. 

2. The Jaldlah is of a square form, which was introduced dur¬ 
ing the present reign. In value and stamp it is the same as No. 1. 

3. The Darb is half a Jaldlah. 

4. The Charn is a quarter Jaldlah. 

5. The Pandan is a fifth of the Jaldlah, 

6. The Asht in the eighth part of the Jaldlah, 

7. The Dasa is one-tenth of the Jaldlah. 

8. The Kola is the sixteenth part of the Jaldlah. 

9. The Suki is one-twentieth of the Jaldlah. 

‘ The same fractional parts are adopted for the [ round ] Rupee, 
which is however different in form. 

1. The Dam weighs 5 tankas, i.e. 1 toldh, 8 mashdhs, and 
_ 7 surkhs; it is the fortieth part of the rupee.. 


C. Copper Coins, 


At first this coin was called Paisdhi, and also 


BahloU; now it is known imder this name (dam). On one side the^ 
place \diere it was struck is given, and on the other the date. 
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For the purpose of calculation, the dam is divided into 25 parts, 
each of which is called a jetal. This imaginary division is used only 
4)y accountants. 

2. The Adhelah is half of a dam, 

3. The Paulah is a quarter dam, 

4. The Damri is one-eighth of a dam,* 

Nate,—' In the beginning of this reign, gold was coined... 
in many parts of the Empire; now gold coins are struck at 
four places only, viz,, at the seat of the government, in Bengal, 
Ahmedabad, and Kabul. Silver and copper are likewise coined at 
the places,. and at—Ilahabad, Agrah, Ujain, Surat, Dili!, Patna, 
Kashmir, Labor, Multan, Tandah. In twenty-eight towns copper 
coins only are struck, viz., Ajmir, Audh, Atak, Alwar, Badaon, 
Banaras, Bhakkar, Bahrah, PStan, Jaunpur, Jalandhar, Hardwar, 
Hisar Firuzah, KSlpi, Gwalior, Gorakhpur, Kalanaur, Lakhnau, 
Mandu, Nagor, Sirhind, Siyalkot, Saronj, Saharanpur, Sarangpur, 
Sambal, Qanauj, Rantambhur. 

' Mercantile affairs in this country are mostly transacted in 
round muhurs, rupees, and ddms.*^ 

The Flemish writer De Laet ( 1593-1649 ) states : The 
wealth of this prince can be estimated : 

Akbar’s Trea- firstly, from the size of the territories which 
sures. , . , ,^ , 

he controls (these form an Empire larger 

than that of Persia and equal to, if not greater than, that 

of Turkey ); secondly, from the fact that no one in his Empire 

has any possessions at all except what he holds through the 

prince's liberality and at his pleasure, and that he himself 

inherits the property not only of all dead magnates, but also 

of inferior persons, taking for himself as much as he pleases 

of what they leave; and thirdly, from the immense gifts which 

are bestowed upon him every day not only by his subjects but 

also by foreign princes.^ Although De Laet really wrote this 

of Jahangir, his statement is equally well applicable to Akbar. 

Further on he observes, on the death of * Achabar, grandfather 

of the prince now reigning [Sh&h Jahan,], his treasures were 

carefully counted, and were found to amount in all (including 


1. For more particulars about Akbar's coinage see ibid, pp. 
27-37. 

2. J. S. Hoyland, The Empire of the Great Mogol, p. 107. 
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gold ) sUver and copper, both wrought and unwrought, together 
with jewels and all manners of household commodities to 34 
crores, 82 lacks, and 26,386 rupees (i.e., to Rs. 348,226,3861) : 
of this total Rs. 198,346,666J was in specie of all descriptions/^ 

This treasure included, besides fine porcelain, cloth of gold 
from Persia, Turkey, Guzeilat and Europe; muslins from 
Beng&la, and woollen cloth from Europe, Persia, and Tartary; 
also books written by great authors, beautifully bound, to the 
number of 24,000, estimated at Rs. 6,463,731 in value,' etc., 
Prof. Banerjee, commenting upon this, writes, “ The inventory 
of the treasure of Akbar is an unique contribution of De Laet. 
It agrees with the later accounts of Mandelslo (1638) and 
Manrique (1649) .... Total comes to 40 millions. The 
purchasing power of money was six times greater than the pre¬ 
war rate, say, in 1914. In other words, the total brings us to 
the huge figure of £240 million sterling. Henry VII (who died 
in 1509 ) left £1,800,000 in bullion and was considered rich. 
Henry VIII debased the coinage, and Elizabeth left behind a 
debt of £400,000 and huge number of ferthingales ! " * 

VI. Social and Religious Reforms^ 

With all his genius for practical achievement, Akbar was 
essentially an idealist and a dreamer. In addition to his con¬ 
quests and administrative organisation described above, he also 
aimed at what Abu-1 Fazl calls ‘the reformation of the manners 
of the people.' Thus, while on the one hand, he forbade infan¬ 
ticide, sati, excessive indulgence in intoxicating drinks, cow- 
slaughter, etc., on the other, he encouraged widow remarriage, 
abolished the invidious pilgrim-tax and jiziya, and tried to 
cement the diflferences between the two main sections of his 
people—Hindus and Muslims—by setting an example of inter- 
communal wedding, making no distinction of caste or creed in 

1. Ibid., pp. 107-9. 

2. Ibid, pp. 111-12. 

3. Read ''Akbar's Religious Policy" by Sri Ram Siarma, in 
1. H. Q., XIII, 2, 3, 1937. 
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the conferment of high titles and offices, and above all, bjr 
attempting to establish a new faith which should be the har¬ 
binger of a new world : ‘ For an Empire ruled by one head,' 
Akbar rightly considered, ‘it was a bad thing to have the 
members divided among themselves, and at variance one with 
the other. ...We ought, therefore, to bring them all into 
one, but in such a fashion that they should be one and all 
with the great advantage of not losing what is good in any one 
religion, while gaining whatever is better in another. In that 
way honour would he rendered to God, peace would be given, 
to the peoples, and security to the Empire'?- 

This glorious idealism of Akbar has been much misunder¬ 
stood and misrepresented. Bartoli saw in it only Akbar's 
‘astute and knavish policy.' Even Vincent Smith speaks of 
“ The fit of religious frenzy which assailed Akbar at the begin¬ 
ning of May 1578," “ a symptom of the intense interest in the 
claims of rival religions which he manifested in 1578-79 prior 
to the signing of the infallibility decree in September of the 
latter year."® He further declares, “The Divine Faith was a 
monument of Akbar's folly, not of his wisdom .... The 
whole scheme was the outcome of ridiculous vanity, a mon¬ 
strous growth of mrestramed autocracy."^ In view of this 
unrestrained criticism it is necessary to go into a detailed exa¬ 
mination of Akbar’s religious and social reforms.^ 

Far from being the ‘monument of Akbar's folly,' the 
Dln4 Iluhi, as the new faith was called 
EWn-i Ilahi. crowning expression of the 

Emperor's national idealism. Akbar, at least in this respect, is 
not to be judged by the statements of the Jesuits alone. Being 

1. Ac. to Bartoli, cited by Smith, Akbar, pp. 211-12. 

2. Ibid., p. 163. 

3. Ibid., p. 222. 

4. In support of the view upheld in the present volume the 
reader isl strongly recommended to read the chapter on D%n4rlldhi 
in The Mughtd Empire by Mr. S. M. Jaffar. The opposite view 
is maintained in C. H. I., IV, pp. ,129-132. 
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keenly disappointed in their expectations of converting the 
Emperor, these European missionaries became too prone to 
give credence to statements discrediting Akbar. To cite 
Badauni in confirmation of the Jesuits, is only to call in two 
prejudiced witnesses instead of one. A fair judge ought to make 
sure, especially before jumping into a condemnation, that the 
witnesses themselves are above suspicion. We shall, therefore, 
consider accounts of the Din-i Ildhi given by two rival witnesses, 
Abu-1 Fazl and Badauni, and try to arrive at the truth on the 
merits of their evidence. 

'Whenever, from lucky circumstances,' says Abu-1 Fazl, 
'the time arrives that a nation learns to understand how to 
worship truth, the people will naturally look to their King on 
account of the high position which he occupies, and accept him 

to be their spiritual leader as well.A King will therefore 

sometimes observe the element of harmony in a multitude of 
things, or sometimes, reversely, a multitude of things in that 
which is apparently one ; for he sits on the throne of distinc¬ 
tion, and is thus equally removed from joy or sorrow. Now 
this is the case with the monarch of the present age ( Akbar ) 

.He now is the spiritual guide of the nation, and sees in 

the performance of this duty a means of pleasing God.'^ 

This was the outlook of the age, and, as we have pointed 
out in our Introduction, we are not to forget that elsewhere 
than in India, people had not outgrown the belief : cujus regia 
ejus religio. England looked to the Tudors to save the nation, 
and the Tudors expected the people to behave themselves. At 
least under Akbar there were no 'Smithfield fires', and the 
King did not seek to change the creed of a nation because he 
desired to get rid of an old wife in order to marry her 
chamber-maid ! 

Admitting the need for a national church, there is nothing 
ridiculous in conceiving a new ritual. Akbar declared himsdf 
the spiritual no less than the temporal head of the State; but 


1. AlnrirAkhaft, i. pp. 163-4. 
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he never forced on the people any Act of Supremacy or Uni¬ 
formity. * In the magnanimity of his heart, he never thinks of 
his perfection,' says Abu-1 Fazl, ‘ though he is the ornament of 

the world.Notwithstanding every strictness and reluctance 

shewn by His Majesty in admitting novices, there are many 
thousands, men of all classes, who have cast over their shoulders 
the mantle of belief, and look upon their conversion to the New 
Faith as the means of obtaining every blessing . . . 

‘The members of the Divine Faith, on seeing each other, 
observe the following custom. One says **Atldhu Akbar ; and the 
other responds, ** Jolla Jaldluhu*\ The motive of His Majesty in 
laying down this mode of salutation is to remind men to think of 
the origin of their existence, and to keep the Deity in fresh, lively, 
and grateful remembrance. 

‘ It is also ordered by His Majesty that, instead of the dinner 
usually given in remembrance of a man after his death, each member 
should prepare a dinner during his lifetime, and thus gather provi¬ 
sions for his last journey. 

‘ Each member is to give a party on the anniversary of his 
birth-day, and arrange a sumptuous feast. He is to bestow alms, 
and thus prepare provisions for the long journey. 

‘His Majesty has also ordered that members should abstain 
from eating flesh. They may allow others to eat flesh, without 
touching it themselves ; but during the month of their birth they 
are not even to approach meat. Noit shall members go near any¬ 
thing that they have themselves slain ; nor eat of it. Neither shall 
they make use of the same vessels with butchers, fishers, and bird- 
catchers. 

‘ Members should not cohabit with pregnant, old, and barren 
women ; nor with girls under the age of puberty.’^ 

Badauni was an uncompromising critic of Akbar's innova- 

Badauni‘s Com- antithesis of Abu-I 

ments. Fazl. He looked upon Akbar as one lost to 

Islam. “ His historical work, entitled Muntakhab-ut Tawarikh,'^ 
says Blochmann, “ is much prized as written by an enemy of 
Akbar, whose character, in its grandeur and its failings, is much 
more prominent than in the Akbamdma, or the TabaqM-u 
Akbarx or the Madsiri Rahim, It is especially of value for 


1. Ibid., pp. 165-7. 
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the religious views of the Emperor, and contains interesting, 
biographies of most famous men and poets of Akbar's time/‘ ^ 

‘ In this year ( 987-4.),* writes Badiauni, * His Majesty was 
anxious to unite in his person the powers of the State and those 
of the Church ; for he could not bear to be subordinate to- 
any one. As he had heard that the Prophet, his lawful 
successors, and some of the most powerful Kings, as Amir 
Timur, and Mirzia Ulugh B^g, and several others, had them¬ 
selves read the Khutbah (the Friday prayer), he resolved to 
do the same, apparently in order to imitate their example, but 
in reality to appear in the public as the Mujtahid of the age. 
Accordingly, on Friday, the first JumadaA awwal 987, in the 
Ji^i Masjid of Fathpur, which he had built near the palace. 

His Majesty commenced to read the Khutbah .These 

are the verses— 

** The Lord has given me the Empire, 

And a wise heart, and a strong arm. 

He has guided me in righteousness and justice, 

And has removed from thoughts everything but justice. 
His praise surpasses man’s understanding, 

Great is His power, Alliahu Akbar !’* 

‘ In the same year (987), a document made its appear¬ 
ance, which bore the signatures and seals of Makhdum-ul mulk 

of Sheikh Abdunnabi.of Cadr Jahan, the Mujli of the 

Empire, of Sheikh Mub&rik, the deepest writer of the age, and 
Ghiaa Khian of Badakhshian, who stood unrivalled in the various, 
sciences. 


THE DOCUMENT 

Whereas Hindust&n has now become the centre of security 
and peace, and the land of justice and beneficence, a large number of 
people, especially learned men and lawyers, have immigrated and' 
chosen this country for their home. Now we, the principal Uldmas,^ 
who me not only wdbversed in the severe! departments of the law. 
and in the principles of jurisprudence, and welbacqumnted with the: 


1. Ibid, p. 104 n 2. 
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edicts which rest an reason or testimony, but are also knoum for our 
piety and honest intentions, have duly considered the deep meaning, 
first of the verse of Qordn ( Sur. IV, 62.): 

‘ Obey God and obey the Prophet, and those who have authority 
among you* and secondly, of the genuine tradition : ‘ Surely, the 
man who is dearest to God on the day of judgment, is the 
Imam i* Adil; whosoever obeys the Amir, obeys Me; and whoever 
rebels against him, rebels against me* and thirdly, of several 
other proofs based on reasoning or testimony; and we 
have agreed that the rank of a Sultan i * Adil (a just ruler) 
is higher in the eyes of God than the rank of a Mujtahld. Further 
we declare that the King of Islam, Amir of the Faithful, Shadow of 
God in the world, Ahul Path Jaldluddin Muhammad Akbar Padishah 
Ghdzl, whose kingdom God perpetuate, is a most just, most wise, 
and a most God-fearing King. Should, therefore, in future, a reli¬ 
gious question come up, regarding which the opinions of the 
Mujtahids are at variance, and His Majesty, in his penetrating under¬ 
standing and clear wisdom, be inclined to adopt, for the benefit of 
the nation, and as a political expedient, any of the conflicting opi¬ 
nions which exist on that point, and issue a decree to that effect, 
we do hereby agree that such a decree shall be binding on us and on 
the whole nation. 

Further, we declare that, should His Majesty think fit to issue 
a new order, we and the nation shall likewise be bound by it, pro¬ 
vided always that such an order be not only in accordance with some 
verse of the Qordn but also of real benefit for the nation; and 
further, that any opposition on the part of the subjects to such an 
order as passed by His Majesty, shall involve damnation in the 
world to come, and loss of religion and property in this life. 

“ This document has been written with honest intentions, for 
the glory of God, and the propagation of IslSm, and is signed by us, 
the principal Vldmds and lawyers; in the month of Rajab of the 
year 987 of the Hijrah.” 

Commenting on this, BadlaunI writes, ' No sooner had His 
Majesty obtained this legal instrument, than the road of decid¬ 
ing any religious question was open ; the superiority of intellect 
of the Imam was established, and opposition was rendered im¬ 
possible. All orders regarding things which our Urn allows or 
disallows, were abolished, and the superiority of intellect of the 
Imam became law.^ 


1. Ibid., pp. 184-87. 
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The gravamen of Badauni's charge against the innovators 
was their rejection of Islamic revelation, and their intellectual¬ 
ity. ‘The Emperor examined people,' he says, ‘about the 
creation of the Qordn, elicited their belief, or otherwise, in 
revelation, and raised doubts in them regarding all things con¬ 
nected with the Prophet and the Imtos. He distinctly denied 
the existence of Jins, of angels, and all other beings of the 
invisible world as well as the miracles of the Prophet and the 
saints; he rejected the successive testimony of the witnesses of 
our Faith, the proof for the truths of the Qoran as far as they 
agree with man's reason, etc. Akbar had boldly declared, 
“ Man's outward profession and the mere letter of Muham¬ 
madanism, without a heartfelt conviction, can avail nothing.... 
To repeat the words of the Creed, to perform circumcision, or 
to lie prostrate on the ground from dread of kingly power, can 
avail nothing in the sight of God." (E. & D. op. cit., VI, 

pp. 60-61.). 

In the eyes of Badauni this was unpardonable apostacy 
from the orthodox faith. From this moment onwards, he and 
the bigoted mullas began to execrate everything connected with 
the new faith ; they had nothing but imprecations and invec¬ 
tives against every one connected therewith. Impotent ortho¬ 
doxy raged and foamed ; it raised the head of rebellion in 1581 
and died away in futile discontent. We find it still simmering 
in the pages of the Muntakhab-ut : 

' The poor (orthodox ) Sheikhs who were, moreover, left to the 
mercies of Hindu Financial Secretaries, forgot in exile their spiritual 
soirees, and had no other place where to live, except 
mouseholes. 

' In this year (988) low and mean fellows, who pretended to 
be learned, but were in reality fools, collected evidences that His 
Majesty was the Cdhib-i Zamdn who would remove all differences 

of opinion among the seventy-two sects of Islam.The Shtahs 

mentioned similar nonsense.All this made His Majesty the 

more inclined to claim the dignity of a prophet, perhaps I should say, 
the dignity of something else.'i 

1. Ibid., p. 190. 

22 
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‘ During this time, the four degrees of faith in His 

Mjajesty were defined. The four degrees consisted in readiness to- 
sacrifice to the Emperor property, life, honour, and religion. 
Whoever had sacrificed these four things, possessed four 
degrees; and whoever sacrificed one of these four, possessed one 
degree. All the courtiers now put their names down as faithful 
disciples of the throne. 

Badiauni has here definitely begun to caricature. Badauni 
was certainly not one of all the courtiers'' who had signed 
away their ‘ property, life, honour, and religion' to the 

Emperor; and he continued to live at the Court of Akbar for 
the remaining fifteen years of his life (989-1004 H.). He has 
himself mentioned only sixteen names of the courtiers who 
accepted the Divine Faith, to which Abu-1 Fazl has added two. 
‘‘With the exception of BIr Bal, they are all Muhammadans ; 
but to judge from Bad&uni's remarks, the number of those that 
took the Shact, must have been much larger," says Blochmann ^ 
According to Badauni's own testimony, Rajias Bhagwm Das 
and Man Singh declined to accept the new faith they were 
not persecuted, but continued to enjoy their high privileges and 
position. 

Badlauni’s mortification was further accentuated by the 
favours ( or was it only fairness? ) shown by Akbar to deserv¬ 
ing Hindus : ‘ The real object of those who became disciples, 
he writes, ‘ was to get into office ; and though His Majesty did 
everything to get this out of their heads, he acted very differ¬ 
ently in the case of Hindus, of whom he could not get 
enough (?) ; for the Hindus, of course, are indispensable; to 
them belongs half the army and half the land. Neither the 
Hindustlanls nor the Moghuls can point to such grand lords 
as the Hindus have among themselves. But if others than 
Hindus came, and wished to become disciples at any sacrifice. 
His Majesty reproved or punished them(?). For their honour 

1. Ibid., p. 191. 

2. Ibid., p. 209. 

3. Ibid., pp. 198, 206. 
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and zeal he did not care, nor did he notice whether they fell 
, in with his views or not (!) .^ 

BadaunJ stands self-condemned out of the words of his 
own mouth ; in his opinion, not merely Akbar, but every one 
who deviated even a hair's breadth from the rigid orthodoxy 
of the Sunni creed was an apostate. His fulminations, there¬ 
fore, against Akbar and Abu-1 Fazl are worth nothing. They 
are the effusions of a fanatic rankling under the reforms in¬ 
troduced by Akbar ‘with the best of intentions.' We need 
consider here only the nature of these reforms. Let us follow 
Badiaum's own account of them : 

' His Majesty was now (990) convinced that the Millennium 
of the IsEmic dispensation was drawing near. No obstacle, there¬ 
fore, remained to promulgating the designs which he had planned in 
secret. The Sheikhs and Uldmds who, on account of their obstinacy 
and pride, had to be entirely discarded, were gone, and His Majesty 
was free to disprove the orders and principles of Islam, and to ruin 
the faith of the nation by making new and absurd regulations!^ 

1. The first order which was passed was, that the coinage 

should show the era of the Millennium (Ilahi 
New Regula- Era), and that a history of one thousand 
years should be written, but commencing from 
the death of the Prophet. 

2. ‘ Other extraordinary innovations were devised as political 
expedients, and such orders were given that one’s senses got quite 
perplexed. Thus the sijctdh or prostration was ordered to be per¬ 
formed as being proper for Kings; but instead of sijddh, the word 
zamtnbos was used. 

3. ‘ Wine also was allowed, if used for strengthening the body 

as recommended by doctors; but no mischief or impropriety was to 
result from^ the use of it, and strict punishments were laid down for 
drunkenness, or gatherings, and uproars. For the sake of keeping 
everything within proper limits, His Majesty established a wine-shop 
near the palace, and put the wife of the porter in charge of it, as 
she belonged to the caste of wine-sellers. The price of wine was fixed 
by regulations, and any sick person could obtain wine on sending his 
own name and the names of his father and grandfather to the clerk 
of the shop. 

J. Ibid., p. 204. 

2. Ibid, p. 191. 
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4. 'Similarly, . the prostitutes of the realm (who had 

collected at the capital, and could scarcely be counted, so large 
was their number), had a separate quarter of the town assigned 
to them, which waal called Shaitdnpurah, or Devils-yihe. A 
Durogah and a clerk were also appointed for it, who registered the 
names of such as went to prostitutes, or wanted to take some of 
them to their houses. People might indulge in such connexions, 
provided the toll collectors knew of it.... 

5. ‘ Beef was interdicted, and to touch beef was considered 
defiling. The reason of this was that, from his youth, His Majesty 
had been in company with Hindu libertines, and had thus learnt to 
look upon a cow—which in their opinion is one of the reasons why 
the world still exists—as something holy. Besides, the Emperor was 
subject to the influence of the numerous Hindu princesses of the 
Harem, who had gained so great an ascendancy over him, as to make 
him forswear beef, garlic, onions, and the wearing of a beard, which 
things His Majesty still avoids. 

6. ‘ He had also introduced, though modified by his peculiar 

views, Hindu customs and heresies into the Court assemblies, and 
introduces them still, in order to please and win the Hindus and 
their castes; he abstains from everything which they think is re¬ 
pugnant to their nature, and looks upon shaving the beard as the 
highest sign of friendship and affection for him (!). Hence this 
custom has become very general. 

7. ‘The ringing of bells as in use with the Christians, and 
the showing of the figure of the Cross,... .and other childish play 
things of theirs, were daily in practice. 

8. ‘ It was also forbidden to marry one’s cousins or near re¬ 
lations, because such marriages are destructive of mutual love. Boys 
were not to nrnry before the age of 16, nor girls before 14, because 
the offspring of early marriages were weakly. ,. No one was to 
marry more than one wife, except in cases of barrenness; but in all 
other cases the rule was “ One man, and one wife"....» If widows 
liked to remarry, they might do so, though this was against the 
ideas of the Hindus. 

9. ‘ A Hindu girl, whose husband had died before the marriage 
was consummated, should not be bumt’.^ ‘ If a Hindu woman wish¬ 
ed to be burnt with her husband, they should not prevent her; 
but she should not be forced.’^ 

1. Ibid., pp. 191-95 ; see also pp. 277-8. 

2. C/. Smith, Akbar, p. 256. 

3. Blochmann, Atn-i-Akbari, p. 205. 

4. Ibid., p. 207; E. & D., op. cit, VI, pp. 68-9. 
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10. ‘ Hindus who, when young, had from pressure become 
Musalmans, were allowed to go back to the faith of their fathers. 
No man should be interfered with on account of his religion, and 
every one should be allowed to change his religion, if he liked. If 
a Hindu woman fall in love with a Muhammadan, and change her 
religion, she should be taken from him by force, and be given back to 
her family. (Similarly with a Muhammadan woman marrying a Hindu 
—ac. to the Dabistdn,^) People should not be molested, if they wished 
to build churches and prayer rooms, or idol temples, or fire temples.’ 2 

All this, according to Badauni constituted blasphemy and 
apostacy ! It is strange that in spite of this, Vincent Smith 
should cite Badauni as a witness “ 0 / the highest value'' 
“ Badiauni’s interesting work,” he says, ‘‘ contains so much hos¬ 
tile criticism of Akbar that it was kept concealed during that 
emperor’s life-time, and could not be published until after 
Jahangir’s accession. The book, being written from the point 
of view taken by a bigoted Sunni, is of the highest value as a 
check on the turgid panegyric composed by the latUudinarum 
Abul Fazl. It gives information about the development of 
Akbar’s opinions on religion, which is not to be found in the 
other Persian histories, but agrees generally mth the testimony 
of the Jesuit authors."^ 

On the strength of the testimony of this ‘ hostile’ and 
‘ bigoted Sunni witness,’ Smith avers, “ The general principle 
of toleration...., while actually put in practice concerning 
religions other than Isliam, was not acted on in matters concern¬ 
ing Muhammadan faith and practice. Akbar showed bitter 
hostility to the faith of his fathers and his own youth, and 
actually perpetrated a persecution aj I slam." ^ 

The reforms described above were not the work of a 
single year ; they were the product of a 

Genesis of Ak- gradual evolution under a variety of cir- 
bars Reforms. ** aiu r r 

cumstances. Akbar lived in an age of great 

spiritual awakening in India as well as Europe. “The six- 

1. Blochmaim, op. dt., p. 210. 

2. Ibid., p. 208. 

3. Smith, op. dt., p. 461. 

4. Ibid., p. 257, 
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teenth century,” writes Prof. Sinha, “ is a century of religious 
revival in the history of the world. The grand currents of the 
Reformation compare favourably with the surging up of a new 
life in India. India experienced an awakening that quickened 
her progress and vitalized her national life. The dominant 
note of this awakening was Love and Liberalism—^Love that 
united man to God, and therefore to his brother man, and 
Liberalism, bom of this love that levelled down the barrier of 
caste, creed and calling, and took its stand on the bed-rock 
of human existence and essence of all religions. Universal 
Brotherhood. With glorious ideals it inspired the Hindu and 
Muslim alike, and they forgot for a time the trivialities of their 
creed. To the Muslim as to the Hindu, it heralded the dawn 
of a new era, to the Muslim with the birth of the promised 
Mahdi, to the Hindu with the realization of the all-absorbing 
love of God.”^ 

Not only were the times stirring and propitious, but Akbar 
was also born in a family that was deeply religious. While 
Babur and Humayun were both men of an essentially deep 
faith, they took comparatively lightly the outward forms of 
religion, as indicated by their change of creed under political 
necessity. Akbar was thus early brought under the liberalising 
influences of his family and country. His tutor Abdul Latif 
was ‘a paragon of learning* and the guiding principle of his 
life was *Sulh4-kur or peace with all. Smith himself writes : 
''Akbar from early youth had been passionately interested in 
the mystery of the relation between God and man, and in all 
the deep questions concerned with that relation. ‘ Discourses 
on philosophy,* he said, 'have such a charm for me that they 
distract me from all else, and I forcibly restrain myself from 
listening to them, lest the necessary duties of the hour should 
be neglected.* {Am., vol. iii, p. 386). When he came home 
to his capital at the beginning of 1575 he was conscious of 

1. The reader will do well to read this interesting article on 
**The Genesis of the Din-i-Ilahi,” by Prof. H. N. Sinha, in the 
Journal of Indian History (Madras, Dec., 1930), pp. 306-29. 
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having gained a long succession of remarkable and decisive 
victories which left him without an important enemy in the 
world as known to him. We are told at this time he ‘ spent 
whole nights in praising God-His heart was full of rever¬ 

ence for Him who is the true giver, and from a feeling of 
thankfulness for his past successes he would sit many a morning 
alone in prayer and meditation on a large flat stone of an old 
building which lay near the palace in a lovely spot, with his 
head bent over his chest, gathering the bliss of the early hours 
of dawn.”^ 

As early as 1562, when Akbar was only twenty years of 
age, he had “experienced a remarkable spiritual awakening.” 
^ On the completion of my twentieth year,' he said, ‘ I experi¬ 
enced an internal bitterness, and from the lack of spiritual 
provision for my last journey my soul was seized with exceed¬ 
ing sorrow' {Ain,, vol. iii, p. 386). Commenting on this, Smith 
rightly observes, “ It is impossible not to connect this access 
of religious melancholy with the public events which preceded 

it.He had become conscious of the weight of the vast 

responsibilities resting upon his shoulders, and was forced to 
the conclusion that he must rely on his own strength, with 
Divine help, to bear them .,,, He never cgain placed himself 
under the control of any adviser, but mapped out his course, 

right or ummg, for himself .During the years in which 

he was apparently devoted to sport alone, and oblivious of all 
serious affairs, the young man had been thinking and shaping 
out a course of policy. His abolition of the practice of en¬ 
slavement of prisoners of war, his marriage with the princess 
of Amber, and his reorganisation of the finances were measures 
which proved that his thinking had not been fruitless. No 
minister would or could have carried them through.''^ 

In 1563, in accordance with the broad outlook which Akbar 
was developing, he abolished all pilgrim taxes throughout his 

1. Smith, op. cit., pp. 130-31. Read C. H. I., IV, pp. 119-125. 

2. Smith, loc. cit., pp. 62-3. 
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dominions, declaring it was contrary to the will of God to tax 
people assembled to worship the Creator, even though their 
forms of worship might be considered erroneous/ The follow¬ 
ing year, 1564, he also remitted the jiziya, or poll-tax on non- 
Muslims,^ although this involved a large loss of revenue. 

Smith says, with great justice to Akbar, “some writers 
are inclined to attribute too much influence 
Influoice ® on Akbar's policy to Abu-1 Fazl. It is 

noteworthy that Akbar, abolished the jizya 
ten years before he made the acquaintance of his famous secre¬ 
tary. He had swept away the pilgrim taxes at a still earlier 
date. Th^ mam lines of his palicy^ directed to obliterating all 
differences in treatment between Muslims and Hindus, were fix¬ 
ed as political principles while he was still to all outward appear¬ 
ance an orthodox and zealous Muslim, and long before his open 
breach with Isliam, which may be dated in 1582, after the 
defeat of his brother’s attempt to win the throne of India. 
When it is remembered that Akbar was only twenty-one or 
twenty-two years of age when he abolished the pilgrim tax 
and the jiziya, in defiance of the sentiments of his co-reli- 
gionists and the practice of his predecessors, we may well mar¬ 
vel at the strength of will displayed by a man so young, who 
a little time before seemed to care for nothing but sport.”^ 

In 1575 Akbar erected the Ibddat-khmd, or the House of 
Worship, devoted to religious discussions.^ At first it was 
used only by Muslim Sheikhs, Saiyids, Ulama, and Amirs. 
Debates were held every Thursday night and often lasted on 
till Friday noon. But the petty wranglings of the Muslim 


1. E. & D., op. dt., VI, pp. 29-30. This tax was originally 
instituted by Khalif Omar. In India, under Firoz Shah Tughlak it 
was assessed in three grades, viz., 40, 20, 10 tankas; Br^mans were 
charged 10 tankas and 50 jitais. It was reimposed by Aurangzib in 
1679. 

2. Smith, op, cit., pp. 66-7. 

3. See ‘‘Hiree Mugjial Paintings on Akbar's Religious Discus- 
mons*' by Rev. H. Heras in the J. B. B. R. A. S., Ill, 1 and 2 
1(1928). C. H. I. IV, pp. 113-114. 
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divines gave no satisfaction to Akbar’s genuinely thirsty soul. 
Let us follow Badauni’s description of the state of things that 
made Akbar seek other fountains to slake his thirst :— 

‘For these discussions, which were held every Thursday nighty 
His Majesty invited the Sayyaids, Shaikhs, Ulamas, and grandees, 
by turn. But as the guests generally commenced to quarrel about 
their places, and the order of precedence, His Majesty ordered that 
the grandees should sit on the east side ; the Sayyaid on the west 
side ; the Uliamas, to the south ; and the Shaikhs, to the north. The 
Emperor then used to go from one side to the other, and make his 

enquiries., when all at once, one night, the vein of the neck 

of the Ullama of age swelled up, and a horrid noise and con¬ 
fusion ensued. His Majesty got very angry at their rude behaviour, 
and said to me (Badauni), “In future report any of the Ulam^ 
that cannot behave and teilks nonsense, and I shall make him leave 
the hall.” I gently said to Asaf Khi^, “ If I were to carry out this 
order, most of the Uldmds would have to leave” when His Majesty 
suddenly asked what I had said. On hearing my answer, he was 
highly pleased, and mentioned my remark to those sitting near him.’i 

'' The differences between the two parties of the Ul^a,. 
one of whom denounced as heretical notions declared by the 
other to be the truth, confirmed Akbar in the opinion that 
both parties were in error, and that the truth must be sought 
outside the range of their bickerings. He therefore now 
turned for enlightenment to Parsees, Jainas, Christians, and 
Hindus. Or, in the words of Abu-1 Fazl : ‘ The Sh^inshah's 
Court became the home of the inquirers of the “ seven climes,” 
and the assemblage of the wise of every religion and sect.’^ 

According to Smith, Akbar probably found more personal 
satisfaction in Zoroastrianism, the religion 
The Zoroastrians. Piarsees, than in any other of the 

numerous religions examined by him so critically in his ‘ odd^ 
<?) detached manner.'^ Dastur Maherjee Riaija of Nausiari 
had the privilege of initiating Akbar into the mysteries of this 

1. Blochmann, Airtri-Akbarh i. p. 171; E. & D., op. cit. VL 
pp. 59-60. 

2. Smith, op. cit, p. 162. 

3. Akbm-Ndma, iii, p. 366. 

4. Smith, op. dt., p. ,162; read also ibid., p. 165 n 3. 
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religion in 1578-79. They had first met near Khankra Khari 
during Akbar's GujaiSt campaign in 1573. After his death 
in 1591 the famous Dastur was succeeded by his son at Akbar’s 
Court. He was granted a ja^r of 200 bhtgas of land (100 
acres), which was later on increased by one half. From 1580 
AJrbar publicly prostrated before the sun and fire, and in the 
evenings when the lamps were lighted it became the practice 
for the whole Court to rise respectfully. According to Badrauni 
he ordered that dead bodies should be buried with their heads 
towards the east (rising sun). 'His Majesty even commenced 
to sleep in this position.*^ 

“ The evidence available,'' writes Dr. Hiil^anda Shlastri,* 
" would show that Akbar learnt the Surya- 
The Jainas. sahasra-ndma from a Jaina teacher of his 

.The list given by Abu'l Fazl names three Jaina gurus 

for whom the Great Mughal had a very high regard. The 
Htrovijaya kdvyam shows that the stoppage of animal slaughter 
was due to the teaching of HIravijaya Suri on whom Akbar 
had conferred the grand title of Jagad-guru or the Preceptor 
of the World. The Adisvara temple on the holy hill of 
Satrufijaya near Palitana in Kiathilawar has a long Sanskrit 
inscription written on its walls which combines the praise of 
this Jaina monk with that of Akbar and may well be referred 
to for knowing what the Great Mughal did under the noble 
influence of the Jaina saints. Vincent Smith has rightly re¬ 
marked that 'Akbar’s action is abstaining almost wholly from 
eating meat and in issuing stringent prohibitions, resembling 
those of Aisoka restricting to the narrowest limits the destruc¬ 
tion of life, certainly was taken in obedience to the doctrine 
of his Jaina teachers.' The colophon of the commentary on 
the KMamhari would show that Akbar read the Suryasahasra- 

1. Blochmann, op. cit., p. 206. 

2. “ Akbar as a Sun-Worshipper/' The Indian Historical Quar¬ 
terly (Calcutta, March, 1933), pp. 137-40. Also read “Jainism under 
Muslim Rule", by K. P. Jain, in the New Indian Antiquary, 
I, 8, pp. 519-20. 
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nama with Bhanuchandra whom HIravijaya Suri had left be¬ 
hind after his famous visit to Akbar. Siddhichandra, the joint 
author of the said commentary, and a disciple of Bh5nu- 
<handra, was another teacher of the Great Mughal.” 

In the preceding, chapter we have already dealt at length 
with Akbar’s relations with the Jesuits 

The Oiristians. 

of Christianity. Badauni accuses Akbar of adopting the Cross 
‘and other childish playthings of theirs.' Smith says, “The 
contribution made to the debates by Christian disputants was 
an important factor among the forces which led Akbar to 
renounce (?) the Muslim religion."^ But if the Fathers ex¬ 
pected to have in Akbar an Imperial convert to their religion, 
they were sorely miscalculating. Yet, we cannot agree with 
Smith when he declares, “ Probably Akbar was never perfectly 
sincere when he used expressions implying belief in the Chris¬ 
tian religion. It may be true that he preferred it, on the 
whole, to my other religion, but... .His interest lay chiefly in 
the study of the subject now called ‘ Comparative Religion,' and 
was prompted by intellectual curiosity rather thm by an 
awakened conscience”^ He is nearer the truth when he says, 
“ He went so far in relation to each religion that different people 
had reasonable ground for affirming him to be a Zoroastrian, 
a Hindu, a Jain, or a Christian. Nevertheless, he could not 
bring himself to accept frankly any one of the four creeds, 
however much he might admire certain doctrines of each, or 
even practise some parts of the ritual of all four."^ 

Akbar’s interest in religion was deeper than the mere 
‘ intellectual curiosity’ of a student of ‘ Comparative Religion.’ 
In 1578 (May), then in his thirty-sixth year, Akbar suddenly 
returned from a great hunt on the Jhelum, for which he had 

•1. Smith, op. cit., p. 168. 

2. Ibid., pp. 255-6. 

3. Ibid., p. 166. Also read “Christianity at the Courts of 
Akbar and Jahangir’' by E. F. Allnutt, in I. H. Q., XII, 2 (1936), 
and C. H. I., IV, pp. 124-5. 
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made elaborate arrangements, when in the words of Abu-1 Fazl^ 
‘ a sublime joy took possession of his bodily frame; the at¬ 
traction of the cognition of God cast its ray.’ This strange 
experience is confirmed by Badauni who writes, ‘ suddenly, all 
at once, a strange state and strong frenzy came upon the Em¬ 
peror, and an extraordinary change was manifest in his man¬ 
ner to such an extent as cannot be accounted for. And every 
one attributed it to some cause or other ; but God alone knowetli 
secrets. And at that time he ordered the hunting to be aban¬ 
doned : ‘ Take care : for the Grace of God comes suddenly. 
It comes suddenly, it comes to the mind of the wise ! 

Smith in his comments on this peculiar incident is charac¬ 
teristically sceptical (cynical?) : 

'‘He (Akbar) gave vent to his religious emotion by the 
fantastic freak of filling the Anuptaiao tank in the palace at 
Fathpur-Skri with a vast mass of coin, exceeding, it is said 
ten millions of rupees in value, which he subsequently distri¬ 
buted. 

" That is all we know about the mysterious occurrence. 
The information is tantalizing in its meagreness, but probably 
never gave any fully intelligible account of the spiritual storm 
which swept through him as he sat or lay under the tree. 
Perhaps he slept and had a dream, or, as seems to be more 
likely, he may have had an epileptic fit^ (!) He is perhaps 
nearer the mark when he confesses, “ No man can tell exactly 

what happened.when, like Dante, he was *nel mezo del 

cammin di nostra vita," 'in the middle of life’s path,’ and, like 
the poet, saw a vision, beholding things that cannot be uttered"* 

"Akbar was by nature a mystic, who sought earnestly, 
like his Sufi friends, to attain the ineffable bliss of direct con¬ 
tact with the Divine Reality— He was not an ordinary man, and 
his complex nature, like that of St. Paul, Muhammad, Dante, 
and other great men with a tendency to mysticism, present 
perplexing problems.^ 

1. Cited by Smith, op. cit., pp. 158-9. 

2. Ibid., pp. 159-61. 
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Such a nature could hardly escape from the liberal idealism 
of the Hindus who surrounded him like the 
The Hindus. breathed. His ix>licy towards 

the Rajputs, the most militant section of the Hindus, has 
already been commented upon. He took to himself Hindu 
wives as symbolic of the intimate union he wished to cultivate 
between the two largest sections of his subjects. He exalted 
Rajas Mian Singh, Bhagwian Dias, Bir Bal, and Todar Mai to 
the highest ranks given to any noble in the realm. He adopted 
Hindu dress and religious symbolism to such an extent as to 
tantalize and scandalise orthodox Muslims like Badiaum. To 
his utter chagrin he set Badauni the task of translating into 
Persian the sacred books of the infidels like the MahMhmat? 

' The killing of animals on certain days was forbidden, as on 

Sundays, because this day is sacred to the Sun.to please 

the Hindus.His Majesty abstained altogether from meat, 

as a religious penance, gradually extending the several fasts 
during a year over six months and even more, with the view 

of eventually discontinuing the use of meat altogether. 

His Majesty had also one thousand and one Sanskrit names 
of the Sun collected, and read them daily, devoutly turning to 
the Sun (like the Hindus worshipping Gdyatri ).... He also 
adopted several other practices connected with the Sun-worship. 
He used to wear the Hindu mark on the forehead, and ordered 

the band to play at mid-night and at break of day.Once 

a year also during a night, called Sividt, a great meeting was 
held of all Jogls of the Empire, when the Emperor ate and 
drank with the principal /ogls, who promised him that he 
should live three and four times as long as ordinary men.... 
Cheating, thieving Brahmins... .told the Emperor that he was 
an incarnation {avatar)y like R^, Kishn, and other infidel 

Kings.In order to flatter him, they also brought Sanskrit 

verses, said to have been taken from the sayings of ancient 

1. Read Sanskrit Scholars of Akbar's Time D. C. 
Bhattacharya, in the I. H. Q. XIII, 1, 1937. 
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sages, in which it was predicted that a great conqueror would 
rise in India, who would honour Brahmins and cows, and 
govern the earth with justice. They also wrote this nonsense 
on old4ooking paper, and showed it to the Emperor, who be- 
lieved every word of it*^ 

Some Estimates of Akbar 

To enforce the view of Akbar herein presented, wte might 
close this brief study of Akbar with a few well-known opinions 
and estimates of his character and achievements. 

Jahangir*s Memoirs : ‘ My father always associated with 
the learned of every creed and religion : especially the Pandits 
and the learned of India, and although he was Uliterate, so 
much became clear to him through constant intercourse with 
the learned and wise, in his conversation with them, that no 
one knew him to be illiterate, and he was so well-acquainted 
with the niceties of verse and prose compositions, that his- 
deficiency was not thought of. 

* Notwithstanding his kingship, his treasures and his buried 
wealth and past computation, his fighting elephants and Arab 
horses, he never by a hair's breadth placed his foot beyond 
the base of humility before the throne of God, and never for 
one moment forgot him. He associated with the good of 
every race and creed and persuasion, and was gracious to all 
in accordance with their condition and understanding. 

‘He passed his nights in wakefulness, and slept little in 
the day; the length of his sleep during a whole night and day 
was not more than a watch and a half. He counted his wake¬ 
fulness at night as so much added to his life.' 

CoL Malleson : “ Akbar’s great idea was the union of all 
India under one head... .His code was the grandest of 
for a ruler, for the founder of an empire. They were the 
principles by accepting which his western successors maintain it 
at the present day. Certainly, though his European contem- 


1. Blochmann, op. cit, pp. 200-1. 
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poraries were the most eminent of their respective countries 
(Elizabeth in England and Henry IV in France), he need 
not shrink from comparison even with these. His reputation 
is built upon deeds which lived after him... .The foundations 
dug by Akbar were so deep that his son, although so un¬ 
like him, was able to maintain the Empire which the principles 
of his father had welded together. 

“ When we reflect what he did, the age in which he did 
it, the method he introduced to accomplish it, we are bound 
to recognize in Akbar one of those illustrious men whom Pro¬ 
vidence sends, in the hour of a nation’s trouble, to reconduct 
it into those paths of peace and toleration which alone can 
assure the happiness of millions.” {Akbar, pp. 196, 199-200). 

Stanley Lane-Poole : The noblest king that ever ruled 
in India” (p. 288). ‘The true founder and organiser of the Em¬ 
pire” ‘‘Represents the golden age of the Mughal Empire.” (p. 
238) ‘‘Assimilation of the Hindu chiefs was the most conspicu¬ 
ous feature of Akbar’s reign”.... ‘‘The remarkable points about 
this expansion... .were, first, that it was done with the willing 
help of the Hindu princes, and secondly, that expansion went 
hand-in-hand with orderly administration. This was a new 
thing in Indian government, for hitherto the local officials 
had done pretty much as it pleased them, and the central 
authority had seldom interfered so long as the revenue did not 
suffer. Akbar allowed no oppression—if he knew of it—^by 
his lieutenants, and not a few of his campaigns were undertaken 
mainly for the purpose of punishing governors who had been 
guilty of self-seeking, and peculation. Much of the improve¬ 
ment was due to his employment of Hindus, who at that time 
were better men of business than the uneducated and merce¬ 
nary adventurers who formed a large proportion of the Muham¬ 
madan invaders (pp. 259-60). 

“There is no name in mediaeval history more renowned 
in India at the present day than that of Todar Mai, and the 
reason is that nothing in Akbar's reforms more nearly touched 
the welfare of the people than the great financier’s reoonstruc- 
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tion of the revenue system.” (p. 261). ‘‘Todar Mai's order 
(to keep all accounts in Persian), and Akbar’s generous policy 
of allowing Hindus to compete for the highest honours,—Man 
Singh was the first commander of 7,0(X)—explain two facts : 
Firsty that before the end of the eighteenth century the Hin¬ 
dus had almost become the Persian teachers of the Muham¬ 
madans ; ^ec(Mdlyy that a new dialect could arise in India, the 
UrdUy which, without the Hindus as receiving medium, could 
never have been called into existence.” {Medieval India, 
pp. 265-66). 

Edwardes and Garrett : Akbar has proved his worth 

in different fields of action. He was an intrepid soldier, a 
great general, a wise administrator, a benevolent ruler, and a 
sound judge of character. He was a bom leader of men and 
can rightly claim to be one of the mightiest sovereigns known 
to history ... During a reign of nearly fifty years, he built up a 
powerful Empire which could vie with the strongest, and es¬ 
tablished a dynasty whose hold over India was not contest¬ 
ed by any rival for about a century. His reign witnessed the 
final transformation of the Mughals from mere military inva¬ 
ders into a permanent Indian dynasty.” {Mughal Rule m 
India, p. 53). 

Vincent Smith : ** The practical ability displayed by 
Akbar as a soldier, general, administrator, diplomatist, and 
supreme ruler has been shown abundantly by his whole history 
and does not need further exposition. The personal force of 
his character, discernible even now with sufficient clearness, 
was overpowering to his contemporaries. 

‘ He was a bom king of men, with a rightful claim to be 
one of the mightiest sovereigns known to history. That claim 
rests securely on the basis of his extraordinary natural gifts, 
his original ideas, and his magnificent achievements.” {Akbar 
the Great M^gid, pp. 352-3.) 

Ishwari Prasad : I>r. Vincent Smith, relying upon 
Jesuit sources, dwells upon Akbar's artfulness and duplicity in 
state craft and speaks of his ‘tortuous diplomacy and per- 
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fidious action . Dr. Smith forgets that Akbar’s 

great contemporary Elizabeth lied shamelessly, and Green 
goes so far as to assert that in the profusion and recklessness 
of her lies she stood without a peer in Christendom. The vile 
methods and intrigues of other monarchs in France, Spain, 
and elsewhere are too well known to need mention. Akbar 
was undoubtedly superior to his contemporaries both in intel¬ 
lect and character, and his policy was far more human than 
theirs. Against the few acts of inhumanity and breach of 
faith attributed to him by Dr. Smith it is possible to mention 
a hundred deeds of generosity and benevolence. Accurate 
and impartid re$earch by whomsoever conducted will reveal 
Akbar ta hatve been in many respects a greater man than his 
European contemporaries** 

(A Short History of Muslim Rule in India, pp. 436-7.) 

Lawrence Binyon :—“ His greater achievement as a ruler 
was to weld this collection of different states, different races, 
different religions, into a whole. It was accomplished by 
elaborate organisation,—Akbar had an extraordinary genius for 
detail—still more by the settled policy which persuaded his 
subjects of the justice of their ruler. Though a foreigner, he 
identified himself with the India he had conquered. And much 
of his system was to be permanent. The principles and practice 
worked out by Akbar and his ministers were largely adopted 

into the English system of government, (pp. 8-9).There 

is something engaging in Akbar's faults and weaknesses, which 
were not petty, but rather belonged to the things which made 
him great. He was above all things human.” {Akbar, 
p. 23). 

He also thinks Smith “ curiously unfair to his hero.” The 
Times Literary Supplement, June 9, 1932, p. 415, reviewing 
Binyon's interesting study of Akbar, wrote of ‘Akbar's reli¬ 
gious attitude, on which our estimate of his character largely 
depends.’—“In this particular Mr. Binyon goes near indeed 
to the truth. He shows the great Emperor as liable from time 
23 
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to time to be overwhelmed by a sense of the emptiness of life, 
by a strong desire to find some sure abiding place, but seeking 
it in vain. Restlessly he turns from sect to sect in the faith 
in which he was reared. Finding no satisfaction in their 
dialectic, he summons the teachers of every religion within 
his call. Jain and P&rsi, Bii^man and Jesuit, each is heard 
with attention and respect; but for one reason or another 
each fails to hold the Emperor. The Bilahman is too subtle 
for his practical mind ; the Jesuit demands an obedience which 
he cannot give ; the PBrsi attracts him most and he finds a 
ghostly comfort in that ceremonial. Those who hove seen in 
Akbar*s religious search a mere political seeking for a faith in 
which his people might he united have surely seen but the sur¬ 
face of the truth, and have not penetrated, as Mr, Binyon does, 
to the mm himself'' 

K, T, Shah : “ Akbar was the greatest of the Mughals 
and perhaps the greatest of all Indian rulers for a thousand 
years, if not ever since the days of the mighty Mauryas. But, 
without detracting in the least from the genius of the man of 
the inheritance of his birth, it may yet be said that Akbar 
was so great, because he was so thoroughly Indianised. His 
genius perceived the possibilities, and his courage undertook 
the task, of welding the two communities into a common 
Nation by the universal bond of common service and equal 
citizenship of a magnificent Empire. Akbar was a bom master 
of men, and bred an autocrat in an age of despotism. It 
would be unjust to criticise him by the canons of another age, 
or from the standpoint of other ideals. Within the legitimate 
limits of a most searching criticism, there is much—^very much 
indeed,—in his life and outlook and achievements which must 
demand our unstinted, unqualified admiration, and little that 
could merit just censure.” 

{The Splendour that was Ind, p. 30.) 

E. B, Havell : “ Akbar has shared the fate of all great 
reformers in having his personal character unjustly assailed, 
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his motives impugned, and his actions distorted, upon evi¬ 
dence which hardly bears judicial examination.He was 

neither an ascetic nor a saint of the conventional type; but 
few of the great rulers of the earth can show a better record 
for deeds of righteousness, or more honourably and consistent¬ 
ly maintained their ideals of religious life devoted to the ser¬ 
vice of humanity. In the western sense his mission was 
political rather than religious; but in his endeavours to make 
the highest religious principles the motive power of State 
policy he won an imperishable name in Indian history and 
lifted the political ethics of Islam into a higher plane than they 
had ever reached before. 

** It does not detract from his greatness as a man and 
ruler that his achievements fell short of his ideals—^that the 
Din Iliahl did not accomplish the spiritual regeneration of the 
ruling classes or wipe off the slate all the records of previous 
centuries of misgovemment, and that his schemes did not 
embrace a full recognition of the ancient Aryan system of 
self-government upon which the economic strength and politi¬ 
cal greatness of India stood firm longer than has been the case 
with any other Empire in the world. But Akbar’s endeavours 
to realise the Aryan ideal are still worthy of imitation both by 
British rulers of India and by all statesmen for whom politics 
is a religion rather than a game of craft and skill.’* 

{Aryan Rule in India, pp. 536-7.) 

Lard Temysm : Last but not least, Tennyson’s charming 
colloquy “Akbar's Dream” sums up the best of Akbar in a 
nut-shell. A few significant verses from it may be given with 
profit : “ His tolerance of religions,” writes the anonymous 

editor of the poet’s works, “and his abhorrence of religious 

persecution put our Tudors to shame.and his legislation 

was remarkable for vigour, justice, and humanity.” 

Akbar to Abu-1 Fazl: 

{Before the palace at Fathpur-Sikari at fdfhL] 
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“But come, 

My noble friend, my faithful counsellor. 

Sit by my side while thou art one with me, 

I seem no longer like a lonely man 
In the King’s Gju-den, gathering here and there 
From each fair plant the blossom choicest grown 
To wreathe a crown not only for the King, 

But in due time for every Musalm^, 

Br^min, and Buddhist, Christian and Parsee, 
Thro’ all the warring world of Hindustan. 


Look how the living pulse of AIE beats 
Thro’ all His world. If every single star 
Should shriek its claim : ' I only am in heaven,* 

Why that were such sphere-music as the Greek 
Had hardly dream’d of. There is light in all, 
And light, with more or less of shade in all. 


I hate the rancour of their castes and creeds, 
I let them worship as they will, I reap 
No revenue from the field of unbelief. 

I cull from every faith and race the best 
And bravest soul for counsellor and friend. 


The Christians own a Spiritual Head; 

And following thy true counsel, by thine aid. 

Myself am such in our IsEm, for no 
Mirage of glory, but for powoift to fuse 
My myriads into union under one; 

To hunt the tiger of oppression out 

From office; and to spread the Divine Faith 

Like calming oil on all their stormy creeds, 

And fill the hollows between wave and wave ; 

To nurse my children on the milk of Truth, 

And alchemise old hates into the gold 
Of Love, and make it current; and beat back 
The menacing poison of intolerant priests, 

Those cobras ever setting up their hoods— 

One Alla ! One KhallE !*’ 

Read, “ A Sidelight on Akbar’s Genius,** in The Muslim Univer¬ 
sity Journal, Vol. Ill, 1 (1936). 
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Sir Wolseley Hdg : “ The Age of Akbar has been des¬ 
cribed as an age of great rulers, and some hold that of his 
contemporaries, Elizabeth of England, Henry IV of France, 
and * Abbas the Great of Persia, he was not the least. Some 
have written of him as though he were no less than what his 
enemies alleged he pretended to be. But with all his faults, 
and they were neither few nor venial, he was by far the 
greatest of all who ruled India during the era of the domin¬ 
ance of Islam in that land. A foreigner in blood, though he 
happened to have been bom on Indian soil, he was the only 
one of the long line of mlers professing Islam who even con¬ 
ceived the idea of becoming the father of all his subjects, 
rather than the leader of a militant and dominant minority, 
alien in faith, and to a great extent in race, to the nations of 
India. 

“ In spite of his illiteracy he was far from being unlearn¬ 
ed, nor was his intellect uncultivated, for he delighted in listen¬ 
ing to the reading of works of history, theology, philosophy 
and other subjects, and of discussing afterwards what had been 
read, and his memory was such that he acquired through the 
ear a stock of learning as great as that which most of his 
associates could acquire through the eye. The Jesuits at his 
court were probably not biased in his favour, but one of them 
thus describes him : 

‘ Indeed he was a great king; for he knew that the good 
ruler is he who can command simultaneously, the obedience, the 
respect, the love, and the fear of his subjects. He was 
a prince beloved of all, firm with the great, kind to those of 
low estate, and just to all men high and low, nei^- 
bour or stranger, Christian, Saracen, or Gentile; so 
that evfery man believed that the King was on his side. He 
lived in the fear of God, to whom he never failed to pray 
four times daily, at sunrise, at sunset, at mid-day, and at mid- 
ni^t, and despite his many duties, his prayers on these four 
occasions, which were of considerable duration, were never 
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curtailed. Towards his fellowmen he was kind and forbearing, 
averse from taking life, and quick to show mercy. Hence it 
was that he decreed that if he condemned anyone to death, the 
sentence was not to be carried into effect until the receipt of his 
third order. He was always glad to pardon an offender, if just 
grounds for doing so could be shown.' 

{The Cambridge History of India, IV, pp. 153-55). 
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PREFACE 


The first edition of this book was published in 1934. 
Though copies of it have not been in the market for more than 
an year now, I regret I could not meet the need earlier owing 
to other preoccupations. In the present edition references to 
other literature on various topics dealt with in the book have 
been brought up to date and improvements short of rewriting 
the text have been effected. It is therefore hoped that readers 
will find in this an even more helpful guide to the study of 
Moghul history than in its predecessor. Since literature on the 
subject is already very vast, as well as fast growing, it may 
not be out of place to mention here the salient features of the 
present work. I cannot do this better than by summarising the 
observations of some of those who were kind enough to assess 
the first edition of this book. 

Rev. H. Heras, S. J., while commending it observed, “ This 
text-book is a real source of high and systematic knowledge. 
The intelligent use of this text-book will introduce the student 
to the genuine historical method.’' Rao Bahadur G. S. Sardesai 
found ** The principal merit ” of the work in ** the skilful piecing 
together of all available matter and weaving it into a connected 
account.” C. S. S. in the Journal of Indian History, wrote, 
** The effort to make the student acquainted with the sources 
is perhaps the most distinct contribution of this book.” While 
my reviewer in the Islamic Culture credited me with having 
treated my subject with “enlightened sympathy” and with 
having tapped “practically all the Historical sources available 
to him in English,” I cannot claim to have done anything more. 

As the book is the outcome of a real need felt by the author 
while teaching the subject he has spared no pains to boil down 
the bewildering mass of material for the benefit of the more 
earnest students. At the same time qare has been taken tp re- 
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present all points of view on controversial topics, helping the 
reader to draw his own conclusions. In the words of Sir Oliver 
Lodge, I have acted on the motto to know anything thoroughly 
nothing accessible must be excluded ; with what result, it is 
for my impartial critics to judge. 

My indebtedness to authors and works cited throughout 
the book is greater than I can specifically recount in this short 
Preface. The detailed references in the foot-notes are intended 
to be guides to deeper study no less than acknowledgments of 
my sources. 


Willingdm College, 
November, 1940, 


S. R. Sharma 
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GENEALOGY 

AKBAR (1556-1605) 

I . \ 1 

Jahani^r MurSd D^iyal 

(1606-^7) (d 1559) (d 1^) 


KhusrQ Parviz Khurram (Shah Jahan) Shahryiar 

<d in prison, 1662) (d 1626) (1627—58) (executed, 1628) 




AUTHORITIES 


A. Primary I Persian : (i) Akbar-tmm of Abu-1 Fazl 
is the chief source of information regarding the birth, educa¬ 
tion, and early life of Jah&ngIr. Its dates are particularly valu¬ 
able. Extracts in Elliot and Dowson, vol. VI, pp. 21-102. 

(ii) Takmila-i Akbar-nama of InSyatu-lla is a continua¬ 
tion of the above (1602-05). Extracts in ibid., pp. 103-15. 

(iii) TabaqM-i Akbmi of Nizamu-d-din has already been 
noticed. It supplements Abu-1 Fazl up to 1593-4; but its dates 
are to be accepted with caution. Extracts in ibid., vol. V, 
pp. 247-476. 

(iv) Wikaya-i Azad Beg or HMat-i Azad Beg is valuable 
as the work of a servant of Abu-1 Fazl who writes with inti¬ 
mate knowledge. Dowson points out that a note in Persian at. 
the end of the MS. says, ‘ Towards the close of Jahangir’s reign, 
he was honoured with the title of Peshrau Khan. He died at 
the conunoicement of the reign of His Majesty Sh&h JahSn, in 
the year 1041 H. Extract in ibid., vol. VI, pp. 150-74. 

(v) Tuzuk-i fahangin or the Memoirs of JahBngir (also 
called Wdqiat-i Jahmgvn, Tankh~i SaRm Shdhi, Ikbal-mma, 
Jahan^r-nama, etc.) is of considerable interest and value as the 
personal memoirs of the Elmperor, mostly writtai by himself.. 
It deals, however, with only the first eighteen years of his reign. 
Dowson speaks of it as a very rare work, almost unknown even 
in India itself. “ It is a plain and apparently ingenuous record 

of all that its author deemed worthy of note.taken as a 

whole, the work is very interesting, and assuming that Jahan¬ 
gir is mainly responsible for its authorship, it proves him to 
have been a man of no common ability. He records his weak¬ 
nesses and ctmfesses his faults with candour, and a perusal of 
this work would leave a favourable impression both of his char¬ 
acter and talents.” Extracts in ibid., pp. 284-391. 

(vi) Four other sources may be briefly noticed together: 
(a) TzOimnuU WaqiatA JahSn^n of Muhammad HacB; (b) 
IqbSl-nama-i J. of MutamadKhin; (c) Mdasir-i J.of Kamgar 
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Khan; and (d) Intikhab-i J. of (? Sheikh Abdu-1 Wahab). 
All these are valuable as works written during the Mu{^ 
period, and as supplementing other sources. Extracts in ibid.,, 
pp. 392-452. 

II European : (i) Jesuit. —^The Commentaries of Fr.. 
Monserrate; and Du Jarric’s Thesaurus (vol. Ill, Bk. i, chaps. 
16-23). These two deal with JahingJr’s early life down to end. 
of 1609. 

(ii) Other European.—(o) Purchas’ Pilgrimes (1625) 
contains accounts of various travellers (Maclehose, 1905.) Of 
Hawkins’ report. Dr. Beni Prasad remarks that it forms a first 
hand, and, on the whole, thoroughly reliable source of informa¬ 
tion ; but his observations on the administrative system and 
the condition of the people should be received with caution. 

(b) Sir Thomas Roe’s Embassy (Foster, Hakluyt— 2 vols. 
1899) contains vivid and picturesque descriptions; but, like 
the above, to be received with care, especially when he writes 
of things beyond his personal observation. 

(c) Terry’s Voyage (Purchas vol. IX, pp. 1-54 of reprint 
of 1777) is a valuable supplement to Sir T. Roe’s account. 

(<f) De Laet’s Description of India and Fragment of 
Indian History—^1625 (Hoyland and Banerjee, The Empire of 
the Great Mogal, Taraporevalla, Bombay, 1928). " It is a ccan- 
plete gazetteer of JahSnpr’s India. Although it is a compilation 
it is a faithful and reliable compilation” (Banerjee). 

i(c) Niccolas Manucci’s Storio do Mogor (1653-1708)— 
Tr. by William Irvine (John Murray, Lraidon, 4 vols.) Vol, I 
contains an account of Prince Salim (p. 131), Jahangir’s reign 
(pp. 157-78), NQr JahSn (pp. 161-4), and Bulfi<p (pp, 1178-81). 
“ All this is based on ^Dssip and is almost entirely worthless for 
historical puiposes.” (Beni Prasad). 

B. Secondary : (i) Elphinstooe’s History of India —(6th 
ed. by E. B. Cowell, pp. 550-74). “ In ^ite of its imperfections 
it still remains the best short account of JahBi^Ir’s reign in 
English.” (Beni Prasad). 

(ii)' Beni Prasad’s History of /akdngir—2nd editkm (“The 
Indian Press, Allahabad, 1930)—is an exhaustive and critical 
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Study from all sources. Pp. 441-77 give a detailed Bibliogra¬ 
phy. Says about European accounts in general, “ Their unfa¬ 
miliarity with the country and its politics, their ignorance of 
Persian, their prejudices and their credulity made it impossible 
for them rightly to interpret what they saw.” (p. 456). 

(iii) Maclagan’s TJie Jesuits and the Great Mogul, ch. V, 
pp. 69-92, deals with the Jesuits as well as other Europeans 
at the court of Jahan^r, 1605-27. 

(iv) Rev. H. Heras. Jahm^r and the Portuguese, a paper 
read at the 9th meeting of the Indian Historical Records Com¬ 
mission held at Lucknow in Dec. 1926. (Calcutta, 1927). 

:(v) Francis Gladwin’s ‘ The Hist, of Jahangir^ ed. by Rao 
Bahadur K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar (B. G. Paul & Co., Mad¬ 
ras, 1930). 

(vi) Articles : * A description of Bengal in 1609 A.D.* 

(Tr. of a Persian account from the diary of Abdul Latif, a 
favourite retainer of Abul Hasan, a brother of Nur JahSn) by 
Sir Jadunath Sarkar {Bengal, Past & Present, April-June 1928.) 

* The Emperor Jahangir’s 2nd Visit to Ahmadabad ’ by M. 
S. Commissariat (J. B. H. S., Sept. 1928). 

* Mdasir4-Jdhdngm ’ by Thakur Ram Singh, ( The Journal 
of Indian History for Aug. 1928 & Aug. 1929.) 

‘Bengal under JahlangJr’ by Sri Ram Sharma (J. I. H. 
Yol. XI, 3 ; XIII, 3 ; and XIV, ll.) 

N.B.— A Bibliography of Mughal India (1326-1707 A.D.) 
by Prof. Sri Ram Sharma (Kamatak Publishing House, Bom¬ 
bay 2, 1939) is an excellent guide for the period it covers. 



CHAPTER VII 


FRUITION OF THE EMPIRE 

‘ No person is pennitted to make or sell wine or any other prohi¬ 
bited liquor, which occasions inebriety ; though I myself am addicted 
to wine-bibbing. —Institutes of Jahangir. 

‘ Nur Jahian msinaged the whole affairs of the realm,.and 

nothing was wanting to make her an absolute monarch but the reading 
of the khiitba in her name.'—^T atimma-i Waqiat-i jAHANGiRi. 

The reign of Jahlan^r (1605-27) saw the fruition of the 
Empire which Akbar had so gloriously rebuilt out of the slender 
resources left to him by his ill-fated father. The past half-a- 
century of remarkable reconstruction had established the Empire 
on secure foundations, which were not to be shaken at least for 
a century, in spite of numerous rebellions and wars of succession. 
More than anything else, Akbar's policy of conciliation and con¬ 
cord, begun with his marriage with the Amber princess, had in 
Dr. Beni Prasad's words, ** symbolised the dawn of a new era 
in Indian politics; it gave the country a line of remarkable 
sovereigns; it secured to four generations of Mughal Emperors 
the services of some of the greatest captains and diplomats that 
medieval India produced."'^ Add^ to this, the legacy of peace 
and wealth that Akbar had bequeathed to his immediate suc¬ 
cessor, and we have a fairly complete picture of the favourable 
auspices under which JahtogSr opened his prosperous career. 

However, as the character of our history at each stage is 
but the reflex of the Emperor's own character, we find reflected 
in this period also the personal vices and virtues of JahBn^r and 
his consort. 


1. History of Jahangir, p. 2. 
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It is convenient to divide our study under the following 
heads : L Early Career : A R&umi6 ; 11. Accession and Outlook; 
III. Wars of Conquest; IV. Nur Jahin and Reactions; V. 
JahSngir and the Europeans; and VI. Achievements and 
Failures of Jahangir. 


I. EARLY CAREER : A RfeSUM^: 


The early career of Prince Salim up to the death of Akbar, 
already traced under the previous reign, may be here briefly 
recounted : 

Salim was bom on Wednesday noon, August 30, 1569*, in 
the thirteenth year of Akbar’s reign. Akbar 
(i) Birth. twenty-seven years of age. 

Salim’s mother was the Rajput princess (daughter of RlajS 
Bhar Mai of Amber) ; whom Akbar had married in January 
1562. All previous children of the Emperor having died in 
their infancy, he had besought the blessings of the famous Sheikh 
Salim Chi^tl, after whom the new child was called Muham¬ 
mad Sultiin Salim.^ Of the other children. Prince Mui^d was 
bom on June 7, the same year, and Prince DBniy&l on Septem¬ 
ber 9, 1572. Both died in their prime of youth owing to exces¬ 
sive drinking.2 


Though Akbar was himself illiterate, he never neglected the 
education of his children. After their cir- 
(ii) Education. cumcision on October 22, 1573, the pfinces 
were placed under the guardianship of the best scholars and 
tutors of the age. The most notable of these, who moulded the 
character and intellect of Salim at a very impressionable age 
(in 1582), was ' Abdur Rahim KhSn, the son of Bairam KMn. 
' One of the first minds of the age *, he was a ‘ master of Per¬ 
sian, Arabic, Turkish, Sanskrit and Hindi.A vigorous 

prose-writer and a facile versifier, he perpetuated his name in 


1. *I never heard my father, whether in his cups or in his 
sober moments, call me Muhammad Salim or SultSn SaEm, but al- 
vrays Shaikhu BSb&.’—^Jahiangir. 

2. E, & D„ op. cit., VI, pp. 97, 114. 
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•OHitemporary literature.* His translation of B&bur’s Memoirs 
into Persian has already been inaitioned. Under his able guar¬ 
dianship, Prince Salim ‘ learnt Turkish which served him later 
as the medium of conversation with John Hawkins and as the 
means of confidential consultation with one of his servants, when 
hdd in custody by MahEibat Kh&n. He picked up a fair ac¬ 
quaintance with Hindi and delighted in Hindi songs. He deve¬ 
loped a somewhat poetic disposition, paraded his skill in versi¬ 
fication^ and sowed his talk with poetic quotations.*^ By nature as 
well as nurture SaKm possessed a strong and virile constitution, 
which however was later spoilt by excessive indulgence and drink. 

According to the wise custom of the dynasty, the princes 
were early associated with high public duties 

(iii) Probation order to train them for higher responsi¬ 
bilities. But this practice was not without its dangers. Hold¬ 
ing offices of the highest rank in the provinces, with practically 
unlimited resources at their command, often tickled their ambi¬ 
tion beyond the bounds of loyalty, and evoked in them a keen 
desire for premature independence. Thus in the year of crisis, 
1581, both Salim and Muffid were placed in command, though 
nominal, of large divisions of the army. Following this, Salim 
was placed in similar charge of the departments of justice and 
public ceremonial.® 

1. " As I have a poetical disposition, I sometimes intentionally, 
sometimes involuntarily, compose couplets and quatrains.'—^Jahangir; 
Beni Prasad, op dt.. pp. 22-23. 

2. How, in the face of such examples, European writers often 
misrepresent Mughal history, is illustrated by the following passage 
in W. Croi^e's The AT. W, Provinces oj Indta, pp. 102-3 :— 

'His (Akbar's) immediate descendants, when they were educated 
at all, were trained in the old Mussalman style—the redtation of 
the Koran, quibbles of theology, the dull veibia|:e of le^al subtleties 
were their mental food. In early boyhood they lived amidst the vain 
gossip and squalid intrigues of vidous women who filled the harem. 
As they grew up, the jealousy of rival queens forbade their taking 
a leading part in the politics of the capital. The herd of knavish 
flatterers and adventurers, the palace ganj:, were averse to thdr 
acquiring a competent knowledge of administration. A prince who 
tocMc his proper part in the coundl of the State was suspected of 
intriguing against the monardi; so he was often p^ed off to a 
distant province where the same infli^nces opposed his training. The 
local viceroy acted as his leader, and took care to hoodwiiNc him 
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At the age of fifteen Salim was betrothed to his cousin^ 
Biai, daughter of Riaj^ Bhagwan Das 

(iv) Marriages. Amber. The maniage took place on 

February 13, 1585, the marriage portion being fixed at two 
crores of tankas. Both' the Hindu and Muslim wedding cere¬ 
monies were observed. A daughter was bom on April 26, 1586 ; 
she was samed Sultfin-unnisa Begam. Although she lived up 
td sixty years of age (d. 1646), she played no part in history. 
The second child. Prince Khusru, bom on August 6, 1587, was 
destined for a more prominent though tragic r61e. Mmi Bai 
came to be called Shl^ Begam after this. She committed 
suicide, in a fit of melancholia, in 1604, when, according to 
Inayatu-lla, Salim ‘ remained for some days absorbed in grief 
for her loss’.^ 

Meanwhile, Salim’s seraglio had grown considerably. In 
1586 he had married Jagat Gosain or Jodh B^, daughter of 
Udaij Singh, and others. According to Father Xavier, in 1597 
Prince Salim had no less than twenty ‘lawful wives’. His 
maniage with Mihr-unnisa (Nur Jahlan) will be dealt with 
later. “Concubines raised the harem to the monstrous num¬ 
ber of 300.”2 Prince Parvez was bom of Slahib-i-Jamlal on 
Oct. 2, 1589. Khurram (meaning Joyous; Shfih Jahlan); was 
bom on Jan. 5, 1592, of Jagat Gosiain (Jodh Bai). Shahryiar 
was bom of a concubine in 1605.^ 

Is 1577 Salim was elevated to the rank of 10,(X)0, while 
Muifid and Dianiyjal held only ranks of 

(v) Promotion. ^qqq gOOQ respectively. In 1585 they 
received other insignia, and promotion to 12,(X)0, 9,000, and 
7,000 in order. But though during the next thirteen years Prince 
Salim lived in close association with Akbar, “the prevailing 

and prevent him from meddling in the conduct of affairs. He was 
better pleased to see him waste his time in dissipaticm than to edu¬ 
cate him in statecraft.’ 

“Sudi facile writing,” says Beni Prasad, “compounded of ignor¬ 
ance and prejudice, is responsible for much of the prevalent mis¬ 
conception of Mughal history .”—History of Jahangiry pp. 25-6 n. 63. 

1. £. & D., op. dt. p. 112. 

2. Beni Prasad, loc, dt., pp 31-2. 

3. Ibid., p. 33. 
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mist of political intrigue and chicane gradually clouded their 
relation, estranged their hearts, and ultimately involved them 
in a bitter wrangle/'^ 

The story of Salim's revolt has already been recounted 
in detail in its proper context. As early as 
(vi) Revolt. Yie showed an indecent haste to suc¬ 

ceed to his father's power and position. BadSuni accuses him of 
poisoning Abkar; but, says Beni Prasad, “ the suspicion was 
unjust, but the illness (of Akbar) was a serious one. As 
a vacancy of the throne came within the range of possibility, 
Salim set his agents to watch the movements of his brother 
Mumd."^ The latter died of his own excesses on May 2, 1599. 

When Abkar left for the south, Salim was in charge of 
the north, and particularly commissioned to invade Mewiar. 
But he misused this confidence and chose to rebel. His revolt 
kept the Empire in trepidity for five years, but it never seriously 
jeopardised the stability of the government. Akbar's person¬ 
ality and his brilliant successes had won him the enthusiastic 
admiration and affection of his subjects. His vast resources 
in men, money and materials, were more than enough to stamp 
out any rising within a short time. But his paternal tender¬ 
ness kept him from making short work with Salim. The Prince, 
on his part, was also aware of the weakness of his position 
and shrank from carrying matters to extremes. He hesitated, 
and temporised, and occasionally even shook off the influence 
of his favourites and submitted to his father. 

Nevertheless, in 1601, he had assumed independence, set 
up a mock Court at Allahabad, appropriated 30 lakhs of rupees 
from the treasury of Bihar, and bestowed j^^rs and titles 
on his supporters. He had gathered together a force of 30,000 
men, with the only object of ‘ paying his respects to his father ’! 
But Akbar's dignified self-assurance soon brought him to his 
senses and he was conciliated with the governorship of Bengal 
and Orissa. Here is Infiyatu-lla's testimony :— 
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* When the Empenw was at Akbarabad (Agra), the Prince wrote 
to request the honour of an audience, and proceeded so far as 
£tawa for the purpose; but here doubts were suggested to him 
by some ill-inclined persons, and he feared to advance any further. 
His Majesty was no sooner made aware of this circumstance, than 
he wrote to the Prince, that ''if he were earnest in his wish to 
pay his respects, he ought to display his confidence by doing so 
al^, and dismiss his attendants to their jdgirs; if, on the contrary, 
suspicion withheld him, he had better retire to AllahSbad, therd to 
reassure his heart, and repair to C^ourt when he was able to do 
so with full trust and confidence.'' The Prince, alarmed at; this kind 
yet disdainful communication, instantly despatched Mir Sadr-i-Jahdn, 
who was the chief judiciary of the Imperial ckminions, and His 
Majesty's agent with the Prince, td his august father, charged with 
the most submissive apology, and referring to the MSr's own observ¬ 
ation in testimony of his sense of duty and allegiance. He then set 
towards Allahlab&d, and meanwhile an Imperial farmdn was issued, 
investing him with the government of Bengal and Orissa, and direct¬ 
ing him to despatch his officers! to take possession of those two pro¬ 
vinces. R5.ja Man Singh was, at the same time, ordered toi transfer 
the provinces, and to return to Court.'^ 

Despite this, however, Salim again lapsed into his rebellious 
ways. This occasioned the summoning of Abu-1 Fazl from 
the south, and his shameful assassination by the agent of the 
intractable Prince. Details thereof have already been given. 
This tragedy was enacted in August 1602. 

Though Salim deserved condign punishment, “the father 
and statesman in Akbar overcame the 
tion'^”^ Rcconcilia- judge.”^ DSniyfil was fast sinking into the 
grave on account of his own vices. Salim's 
children were too young to supersede him. Besides 
Salim was still the favourite of the harem. So, as 

Indyatu4ta has recorded, ' The Sult&ng Sallmg Begam, 
having interceded between His Majesty and the young 
Prince Salim, reconciled the monarch to the wonted 
exercise of paternal affection,' while at the same time she also 
procured for Salim the pardon of Akbaris august mother. 


1. Takmiia-i Akbm-nama, E. & D., VI, p. 105. 

2. Beni Prasad, op. cit., p, 55. 
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When the Prince approached the capital, that venerable 
matron proceeded some days' journey to meet him, and 
brought him td her own private abode. Even His Majesty, to 
conciliate his illustrious son» advanced several steps to receive 

him. After a short interval. His Majesty conferred on 

him the royal diad^, which is the main source of ornament 
to the Court and sovereignty, and the chief light of the pomp 
of royalty.'^ 

In 1603, when he was asked for a second time to march 
(viii) Plots to Mewar, Salim again prevaricated and 
supersede S^m. temporised. Finally, he made towards 

Allahabad under the pretext of collecting forces; and soon 
reverted to his incorrigible ways. There was evidently no 
end to Akbar's sorrows in his fast declining age. His great 
courtiers and friends had died one after another ; Bir Bal in 
1586, followed closely by Todar Mai and BhagwSn D&s; 
Sheikh Mubarak (father of Abu4 Fazl and Fam) in 1593 ; 
Faizi in 1595, Abu'-l Fazl in 1602. In this forlorn state, 
Akbar's mind was tortured by disappointment at the ungrate¬ 
ful and treasonable conduct of his heir-apparent. Naturally, 
the thoughts of the ambitious,, under these circumstances, 
turned to Prince Khusru (Salim's eldest son). He was the 
nephew of Raja Min Singh, and son-in-law of Mirza Aziz 
Koka—two of the most powerful grandees of the Empire. 
Khusru waaf seventeen years of age, handsome in appearance, 
agreeable in manners, and possessed an irreproachable cha¬ 
racter. He was only too glad to find such eminent champions. 
But it is impossible to say how, far Akbar countenanced this 
plot to supersede his favourite son. 

He made one last attempt (in Aug. 1604) to overawe him 
into submission, or compel him into final surrender. But the 
gods intervened. Inclement Nature impeded the progress of 
his arms, the imminent death of his aged mother, Maryam 
Makiml, necessitated his sudden retreat to Agra. 

Prince Salim was quidc to appr^end the danger he was 


1. E. & D., op. dt, VI, pp. 106-9. 
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in. He found it expedient to follow his father to the capital, 
to share in the family bereavement. After the interchange 
of ceremonial graces, Akbar repremanded him severely and 
placed him in confinement under the care of physicians. Wine 
and evil company hadt deranged his mind, and hence he was 
dq^rived of both for a while. Salim passed ten long days 
in humiliation and repentance. Close on the heels of these 
events came Akbar’s last illness, and finally death on October 
17, 1605. 

Of the conspiracy that surrounded Akbar's death-bed we 
we have already spoken. Only the main 
Pl^*^ circumstances may be here recounted. In 

the end the plot to supersede Salim was 
frustrated in the following wise, as described by Azad Beg :— 

‘ During the Emperor’s illness the weight of affairs fell upon 
the Khan-i Azam) (NErzia Aziz Kdca), and when it became evident 
that the life of that illustrious sovereign was drawing to a doise, 
he consulted with RSja Singh, one of the principal nobles, 
and they agreed to make Sultan Khusrii Emperor. They were both 
versed in business and possessed of great power, and determined 
tq seize the Prince (Salim), when he came, according to his daily 
custom, to pay his respects to Court. This conspiracy was re¬ 
vealed to S^m by Mir Zaiau'-l Mulk Kazwini. So that, through 
the endeavours of that faithful friend and sincere well-wisher, the 
arrow of those perfidious enemies missed its mark. 

' When the raw attempt of those wretches had thus been brought 

to light,.they were obliged) to throw off all dissimulation. 

The Khan-i Azam and Raja M&n Singh sat down, and calling all 
the nobles began toi consult with them, and went so far as to say, 

“ The character of the high and mighty Prince Sultan Salim is well- 
known, and the Emperor’s feelings towards him are notorious; for 
he by no means wishes him to be his successor. We must all agree 
to place Sultfin Khusrii upon the throne.” 

‘When this was said, Saiyid Khan, who was one of the great 
nobles, and connected with the royal house, and descended from an 
ancient and illustrious Mughal family, cried out, ‘‘Of what do you 
speak, that in the existence of a( Prince like Salim Sh^ we should 
place his son upon the throne ! This is contrary to laws cus¬ 
toms of the Chaghatm Tartars, and shall never he** .The 

assembly broke up, and each went his own way. 

‘ R&ja Rim Dis Kachhwiha, with all his followers, immediately 
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ivent to guard the treasury, and Murta 2 a Khan left the fort, and 
letiringi to his own residence, took steps to assemble the Saiyids of 

Barah and his own followers.People began to flock in, each 

striving to be the first to arrive (where Prince Salim was), till at 
last, in the evening, the Kh&n-i Azam came in great shame and 
paid his respects. TTie Prince took not the least notice of his ill- 
conduct, and bestowed all royal kindness upon him. 

‘ When Man' Singh saw (the change in the aspect of affairs, he 
took Sultin KhiQsru with him to his own place, and prepared boats, 

inteniding to escape the next day to Bengal.Although the royal 

heart (of Salim) i was vexed at hearing this, yet he sent M&dhav 

Singh (M^ Singh'sr brother) to reassure and bring him back. 

His Majesty (JahSngir) gave his promise, with the utmost grace 
and kindness, that no harm should happen to him from any one 

.The next day Raj5 Man Singh came to Court, and brought 

Sultan Khusru to the feet of his royal father. His Majesty treated 
him with the greatest kindness, and clasping him to his bosom, 
kissed his face. When His Majesty had concluded that business, 
he passed some days in mourning and distributing alms, till at last 
the day arrived for him) to ascend the throne.' ^ 

II. ACCESSION AND OUTLOOK 

According to Dr. Beni Prasad, Salim mounted^ his father's 
throne in Agra Fort on Thursday, Oct. 24, 
(i) Accession. y/hen he had completed thirty-six 

years of his age.^ The Wdqidt-i-Jahdngm, however, says : ‘ On 
Thursday, the 8th/ Jumada-s Sani, 1014 Hijra (12th October, 
1605), I ascended the throne at Agra, in the thirty-eighth 
year of my age.'^ 

He assumed the name and title of Nuru-d-<Kn Muhammad 
JahSn^r PadshBh-GhSa, and in the words of Asad B6g, be¬ 
gan to win the hearts of all the people and to rearrange the 
withered world. He honoured many of the greatest noWes 
and powerful ministers and brave youths with honourable 
titles and acceptable dignities ; for the consolation of the hearts 
of his people he suspended the Chain of Justice with golden 
bells, and removed the rust of oppression from the hearts of 

1. Wikaya, E. & D.. op. dm VI, pp. 168-73. 

2. Beni Prasad, op. at,,jxK 1^, 131, 132 n. 6. 

3. E. & D.,. op. at., p. 
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his people.In the first few days he repealed) and gave up 

all transit duties and fees, the poll-tax on Hindus and tax 
on orphans' property, and remitted them throughout the whole 
of the hereditary dominions. He also! remitted and removed, 
root and branch, the whole of the duties and imposts levied 
on the produce of the sea or of mines, so that throughout 
the whole of Hindustan, and wherever the jurisdiction of the 
Emperor extended, no one could so much; as name them.'^ 

A word of comment is needed on the bestowal of some 
of the ‘honourable titles and acceptable 
(ii) Comment. dignities' referred to above. Under the cir¬ 
cumstances that heralded the new regime there were bound 
to be some parvenus who came to the fore only on account of 
indescriminate support of their patron. The most notorious 
example of this was the promotion of Bar Singh Bundela, the 
murderer of Abu-1, Fazl. He was raised to the ‘ dignity' of a 
commander of 3,000. On the other hand, Abdur Rahmian 
Khfin, the son of the murdered victim, was worthily elevated 
thougji, in the first instance, only to the rank of 2,000. A 
third accession to the nobility worthy of mention is Marza 
Ghiyfis B^, a Persian adventurer who was destined to be¬ 
come famous as Itimdd-ud-daulah, the father of Nur Jahan. 
At present he was only a commander of 1,500. Kh&n-i Zaman 
Aiaz Koka and Rfijfi Man Singh suffered inevitable eclipse. 

With regard to the Chain of Justice, there was nothing 
preposterous about it, despite its being called ‘silly' by 
Jahangir's European critics. Dawson writes : “ In allusion to 
the silly chain of justice which the Emperor tells us he fastened 

from the palace at Agra to a stone pillar near the Jumna. 

It does not appear that it was ever shaken, and probably was 
never meant for anything but parade." However, he further 
points out that “The practice was a mere imitation of what 
was attributed to one of the early Chinese Emperors, Yu-tu; 
and Rfijfi Anangapfil had already done the same at Ddhi."^ 


1. Ibid, pp. 173-4. f 

2. Ibid, p. 262n. Vincent Smith also calls it 

silly make-believe.”--0. H., p 375. 


“a inece of 
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There is nothing more ‘silly' in this than in the symbolic 
use of the mace to keep order in the British House of Com¬ 
mons, or the representation of the globe on the sceptres of 
kings, and the pair of scales etc. as emblems of justice.'^ 

' I established twelve ordinances to be observed, and to be 
(iii) The Twelve ^ common rule of practice throuc^out my 
Institutes. dominions. 

1. Prchibitim of cesses (Zckdt) : I forbade the levy of duties 
under the names of tamghd and mir-bahrl^ together with the taxes 
of all descriptions which the jagvrdars of every suba and sarkdr had 
been in the habit of exacting font their own benefit. 

2. RegUkUion about highway robbery and theft. In those roads 
which were the scenes of robbery and theft, and in those portions 
of roads which were far from habitations, the jdgtrdars of the 
neighbourhood were to build a Sarai or a mosque, and they were 
tq sink a well, to be the means of promoting cultivation,, and to 
induce people to settle there. If these places were near to hhalsa 
lands, the Government officials were to carry out these provisions. 

3. Free inheritance of property of deceased persons : Firstly, 
No one was to open the podcages of merchants on the roads with¬ 
out their consent Secondly. When any infidel or Musalman died 
in any part of my dominions, his property and effects were to be 
allowed to descend by inheritance, without interference from any 
one. When there was no heir, then officers were to be appointed 
to take charge of the property, and to expend it according to the 
law of Isli^, in building mosques and sarais, in repairing broken 
bridges, and in digging tanks and wells. 

4. Of wine and all kinds of intoxicating liquors : Wine, and 

every sort of intoxicating liquor is forbidden, and must neither be 
made nor sold; although I myself have been accustomed to take 
wine, and from my eighteenth year to the present, whidi is the 
38th year of my age, have regularly partaken of it. 

5. Prohibition of the taking possession of houses, and of cutting 

1. 'The first order which I issued was for the setting up of 
a Chain of Juatioey so that if the officers of the courts of Justice 
should fail in the investigation of the complaints of the oppressed, 
imd in granting them redress, the injured persons might come to> 
tms diain and shake it, and so give notice of their wrongs. I ordered 
uuLt the chain should be made of pure gold, and/ be thirty gaz Img,; 
with sixty bdls upon it The weight of it was four Hindustani 
imms, earn to thiity-two mans of Iiik. One end was firmly attadi- 
ed to a battlement of the fort of Agra„ the other to a stone coltimn 
on the bank of the river.’ (Wdqidt-i fahdnfiri, E. & D., op. dt.% 
P. 284). 
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of the noses and ears of crimmdls : No one was to take up his 
aixxle in the dwelling of another. I malde an order prohibiting 
every one from cutting off the noses or ears of criminals for any 
offence, and I made a vow to heaven that 1 would never inflict 
this punishment on any one. 

6. Prohibition of ghasbi: The officers of the khalsa lands and 
the jdfnddrs are not to take the lands of the raiyats by force, and 
cultivate them on their own account. The collectors of the khSlsa 
lands and the jdgtrd&rs are not without permission to form con¬ 
nexions with the people in their districts. 

7. Budding of hospitals and appointment of physicians to attend 
the sick ; Hospitals were to be built in large cities, and dbctors 
were to be appointed to attend the side. The expenses were to 
be paid from the royal treasury. 

8. Prohibition of slaughter of amnuds on certain days: In 
imitation of my honoured father, I directed that every year from 
the 18th Rabiu-l a-wal, my birth-day, no animals should be slaughter¬ 
ed for a number of days oorrespon^ng to the years of my age. In 
every week, also, two days were to be exempted from slaughter : 
Thursday, the day of my accession, and Sunday, the birth-kfey of 
my father. 

9. Respect paid to Sunday : He (my father) used to hold 
Sunday blessed, and to pay it great respect, because it is dedicated 
to the great Luminary, and because it is the day on which the 
creation was begun. Throughout my dominions this was to be 
one of the days in which killing animals is intercficted. 

10. General confirmation of mansabs and jdgtrs : I issued 

a general ordei* that the mansabs and jdgtrs of my father’s servants 
should be confirmed, and afterwards I increased the old mansabs 
according to the merit of each individual. 

11. Confirmation of edma lands : The( aima and madadme^ash 
lanids throughout my dominions, which are devoted to the purposes 
of prayer and praise, I confirmed according to the terms of the 
grant in the hands of each’ grantee. Milan Sadir-l-jahdn, who is 
of the purest race of Saiyids in Hindustan, and held the office of 
Sadr in the days of my father, was directed to look after the poor 
every day. 

12. Amnesty for aU prisoners in forts and m prisons of every 
kind: All prisoners wdio had been long confined in forts or dtiut 
up in prisons, I ordered to be set free.'^ 


1. Ibid., pp. 284-87. 
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Sir Henry Elliot’s comments^ on these ordinances give a 
wholly distorted picture of Jahian^r and the Mughals. The 
prospects of a reign, so well begun were marred by the rebel¬ 
lion of the Emperor’s eldest son, Prince Khusru. 

Khusru was a very popular figure. Terry describes him 
as ‘ a gentleman of a very lovely presence 

(iv) Khusru’s and fine carriage, so exceedingly beloved of 
Pevolt. ^ o X • 

the common people, that as Suetonious 

writes of Titus, he was amor et deliciae, &c., the very love and 

delight of them... .He was a man who contented himself with 

one wife, which with all love and care accompanied him in all 

his straits, and therefore he would never take any wife but 

herself, though the liberty of his religion did admit of plurality.’* 

“With all his personal charm, natural talents, fine education 

and blameless life,” Beni Prasad writes, “ he was an 

immature youth of fiery temper and weak judgment—^just the 

type of mind, which, joined with the advantages of high station 

and popularity, forms the most convenient point for intrigue 

and conspiracy,”^ 

On April 6, 1606, evening, he escaped from semi-confine¬ 
ment, under the pretext of visiting his grand-father Akbar’s 
tomb; really he made his way to the Punjab gathering troops 
with the help of Mirzia Hasan (son of the powerful noble Mlrzia 
Sh^ Rukh). 

Although the rebellious prince was only following in the 
footsteps of his father, the reflections of Jahingfr on his re¬ 
calcitrancy are worthy of notice, if only as a sample of the 
change that authority brings over the character and outlook 
of persons. ‘ In the first year after my accession he writes, 
^ Khusru, influenced by the petulance and pride which acooniH 
pany youth, by his want of experience and prudence, and by 
the encouragement of evil companions, got some absurd notions 

into his head.They never reflected that sovereignty and 

government cannot be managed and regulated by men of 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


Ibid., pp. 493-516. 

Cited by Smith, op. dt, p. 376. 
Beni Prasad, op. dt, pp. 139-40. 
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limited intelligence. The Supreme Dispenser of Justice givesr. 
this high mission to those whom He chooses, and' it is not 
everyone that can becomingly wear the robes of royalty. The 
vain dreams of Khusrii and his foolish! companions could end, 
in nothing but trouble and disgrace.”^ 

An alarm was raised, and the pursuit begim. ' I despatched! 
Sheikh Farid Bokhari on the service, directing him to take all the 
mansabddrs and aluidts he could collect. I determined that I myself 

would start as soon as it was day.The news came in that 

Khusru was presang forward to the Punjab, but the thought came* 
to my mind that he might perhaps be doing this as a blind, his real 
intention being to go elsewhere. Raja Mi^ Singh, who was in Bengal, 
was Khusru's maternal uncle, and many thought that Khusru wx>uld' 
proceed thither. But the men who had been sent out in all direc¬ 
tions confirmed the report of his going towards the Punjab. Next 
morning I arose, and placing my reliance on God, I mounted and 
set off, not allowing myself to be detained by any person or any¬ 
thing. 

'My distress arose from the thought that my son, without any 
cause or reason, had become my enemy, and that if I did not exert 
myself to capture him, dissatisfied and turbulent men would sup¬ 
port him, or he would of his own accord go off to the Uri>egs or 
Kazilbashes, and thus dishonour would fall upon my throne.'® 

There is little interest in the details of the struggle. It 
terminated within three weeks (April G-27, 1606). The 
governor of Lahore refused to open the gates for the rebd^ 
Prince, who was captured while trying to cross the Chenab. 

' Before the defeat of Khusru, an order had been issued to all' 
the jdgtrddrs, road-keepers, and the ferrymen in the Punjab, inform¬ 
ing them what had happened, and warning them tol be careful.'® 

' On the 3rd of Muharram, 1015 A. H., Khusru was brought into* 
my presence in the garden of MIrzi K&mran, with his hands bound’ 
and a chain on his leg, and he was led up from the left side, accord¬ 
ing to the rule of Chengiz Khan.I attributed my success 

gained in this expedition to Sheikh Farid, and I dignified him with 
the title of Murtazd Kkdn, To strengthen and confirm my rule, I 
directed that a double row of stakes shojild be set up from the 
garden to the city, and that the rebels should be impaled thereon,. 

1. Waqiat4 Jahmfirt, E. 8i D., op. cit., p. 291. 

I 2. Ibid., pp. 292-9a 

3. Ibid., p. 299. 
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and thus receive their deserts in this most excruciating punishment* 
The landholders between the Chenab and Behat who had proved 
their loyalty, I rewarded by giving to each one of them some! lands 
as madad-ma'ash,*^ 

Guru Arjun, the head of the Sikh community, was sen¬ 
tenced to death, as an accomplice of the rebel Prince, and his 
property including his hermitage was confiscated. His offence 
consisted in giving Rs. 5000 to Khusru, which the Guru justi¬ 
fied on grounds of his dhmma and gratitude for past kind¬ 
nesses received from Akbar, ‘and not because he was in 
opposition to thee.' JahmgJr, in the first instance, had only 
fined him two lakhs of rupees, and ordered him to expunge 
from the Grmth Sdhib passages opposed to the Hindus and 
the Musalmans. But to this Guru Arjuni replied : ‘ Whatever 
money I have is for the poor, the friendless and the stranger* 
If thou ask for money, thou mayest take what I have ; but if 
thou ask for it by way of fine, I shall not give thee even 
a Kauri (shell), for a fine is imposed on wicked, worldly 
persons, and not on priests and anchorites. And as to what 
thou hast said regarding the erasure of hymns in the Grmth 

Sahib, I cannot erase or alter an iota.The hymns which 

find a place in it are not disrespectful to any Hindu incarnation 
or Muhammadan prophet. It is certainly stated that prophets, 
priests, and incarnations are the hand-work of the Immortal 
God whose limit none can find'. My main object is the spread 
of truth and destruction of falsehood, and if, in pursuance of 
this object, this perishable body* must d^art, I shall account 
it great good' fortune.’ 

Commenting on this Dr. Beni Prasad observes : “ The 
mdancholy transacticwi has been represented by Sikh tradition 
as the first of the long series of religious persecutions which 
the KhBlsa suffered from the Mughal Emperors. In reality^ 
it is nothing of the kind. Without minimising the gravity of 
Jahfinglr’s mistake, it is only fair to recognize that the whde 
affair amounts to a single execution, due primarily to political 


1. Ibid., p., 301, 
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leasons. No other Sikhs were molested. No interdict was 
laid on the Sikh faith. Guru Arjun himself would have ended 
his days in peace if; he had not espoused the cause of a rebel.”^ 
V. A. Smith also writes, “ The punishment, it will be observed, 
was inflicted as a penalty for high treason and contumacy, 
and was not primarily an act of religious persecution.'’® 

Khusru himself was blinded and imprisoned ; subsequently 
he partially recovered his sight, but not his liberty.^ He was 
destined to be a pawn in the political game, ultimately to be 
disposed off under very tragic and suspicious circumstances. 

III. WARS OF CONQUEST 

The principal wars under Jahmgir were those leading to 
the final subjugation of Mewlar in 1614, the conquest of 
Ahmadnagar in 1616, the capture of Kangra in 1620, and the 
loss of Kandahar in 1622. There were also a few others re- 


1. Beni Prasad, op. cit., pp. 148-51. 

2. Smith, op. cit., p. 376. 

3. The blinding of Khusru was the result of another insurrection 
attempted in his favour. The plot was hatched when Jahangir had 
been away in Kabul, to assassinate him on one of his hunting ex¬ 
peditions and place Khusru on the throne. There were, hovi^ever, 
too many conspirators and the whole plan was betrayed to Jah^gir. 
The ring-leaders were caught and executed. The Pnnce was further 
victimised as a result of the excessive solicitude of his well-wishers. 
The Intikhab-i-JuhQngtr~Shdhl gives the following account of the 
blinding :— 

‘ His Majesty ordered Prince Khusru to be deprived of his sight. 
When the wire was put in his eyes, such pain was inflicted on him 
that it is beyond all expresaon. The Prince, after being deprived 
of sight, was brought to Agra; and the paternal love again revived. 
The most experienced physicians were ordered to take measures to 
heal the eyes of the ftince, that they might become as sound as 
they were before. One of the physicians of Persia, Hakim Sadra 
by name, undertook, to cure thel Prince within six months. By his 
^11, the Prince recovered his original power of vision in one of his 
eyes, but the other remained a little defective in that respect, and 
also became smaller than its natural size. After the lapse of the 
assigned time, the Prince was presented to His Majesty, who showed 
the phyridan great favour, and honoured him with the title of 
MasthU‘Z ZamatL* —^E. & D.. op. dt., pp. 448-49. 

Beni Prasad observes, After weighing all available evidence, 
my conclusion is that the version of the Intikhab-i Jahangm comes 
nearer the truth than any other. The author writes with inside know¬ 
ledge.**'*—Hisfory of Jahtngir, pp. 165-6 and n. 
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lating to minor conquests and insurrections which will be re¬ 
lated in due course. 

No community that ever existed can boast of a more romantic 
- history, of more heroic exploits, of a prouder 

(1) Mewar. sense of honour and self respect than the Rajputs 

of medieval India. As one glides through the Rajput tradition, 

the mind staggers at the heights of valour, devotion, and altruism 
to which humanity can soar. The Rajput spirit appears in its 

very quintessence in the chequered annals of Mewj^. Their 

(Shisodias) intimate knowledge of the crags and defiles, narrow, 
obscure passes and hidden, mysterious path ways, was of the highest 
value to the Rajputs in their days of adversity. But for them, the 
history of Mewar might have run a different course. 

“ Through Mew&r or close to her boundary passed the highways 
of commerce between the fertile Gangetic plains and the emporiums 
of trad^ on the Western coast. So long as Mewiar was independent, 
the merchants of the Delhi Empire could not expect on these high¬ 
ways adequate security of person and property or freedom from 
vexatious tolls. That was one reason why the Mughal Emperors 
could never reconcile themselves to the idea of an independent 
MewSr. There was, of course, the imperialistic motive which prompt¬ 
ed the extinction of the last relics of Rajput independence,, but in 
fairness to the Mughals it is necessary to emj^asize the economic 
cause which has generally been overlooked by historians.”^ 

We have already traced the history of the Rajputs under 
Akbar. It will not, however, be out of place here to recall to 
mind Col. Tod’s oft quoted eulogium : 

“Had Mewiar possessed her Thucydides or her Xanophon, 
neither the wars of the Peloponnesus nor ' the Retreat of the Ten 
Thousand,' wrould have yielded more diversified incidents for the 
Historic Muse, than the deeds of this brilliant reign (of Pratap) 
amid the many vicissitudes of Mew|ar. Undaunted heroism, inflex¬ 
ible fortitude, that which keeps honour bright, perseverance with 
fidelity such as no nation can boast, were opposed to a soaring 
anibition, commanding talents, unlimited means, and the fervour of 
religious zeal; all, however, insufficient to contend with one un¬ 
conquerable mind. There is not a pass in the alpine Affivelli that 
is not sanctified by some deed of Ptaffip—some brilliant victory 
and oftener some glorious defeat. HaldighSt is the Thermopylae of 
Mewar; the field of Dewir her Marathori.” 


1. Ibid, pp. 218-19. 
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But all this was to suffer eclipse in the presait reign. On 
the banks of the Peshola, the dying Pratlap, like Hemilcar to 
Hannibal, had sworn his son and nobles ‘by the throne of 
Bappa RIawul' to eternal enmity with the Mughal. Amar 
Singh, however, though undoubtedly great in many ways, was 
obliged to bow his proud head before Khurram. 

On his accession, Jah^^r, as if to make amends for his 
own dereliction in his father’s regime, imme- 
despatched an army of 20,000 horse 
against Mewar, under the command of 
Prince Parviz and Asaf Khiaxi (JBffar Beg)—not to be con¬ 
founded with the more famous brother of Nur Jahm. The 
armies encountered each other at Dewir; the engagement is one 
of the disputed battles in history. Both sides claimed the 
victory.^ But, whatever be the truth, on account of the situation 
created by Khusru’s rebellion, Parviz and his forces were re¬ 
called to the capital: ‘ all was stopped by the unhappy out¬ 
break of Khusru,’ writes JahSn^r. ‘ I was obliged to pursue 
him to the Punjab, and the capital and interior of the country 
were denuded of troops. I was obliged to write to Parviz, direct¬ 
ing him to return to protect Agra and the neighbourhood, and 
to remain there; so the campaign against the Riaijla was 
suspended.'* 

The second expedition was sent two years later (1608) 
under the promising command of Mahabat 
Second Expedi- KMn. The entire force consisted this 

* time of 12,000 horse, 500 tehadis, 2,(X)0 

musketeers, 60 elephants, 80 pieces of small artillery mounted 
on camels and elephants. Twenty lakhs of rupees were allotted 
for expenses. Yet, while the Mughals won sporadic victories, 
they failed to make effective headway in the enemy’s country. 

The next year (1609) Mahabat Khlan was replaced by 
Abdulllih Khlan in command. The latter is described as ‘a 
valorous soldier, a rash conunander, and a cruel and ruthless 

1. Ibid., p. : 

2. E. & D., op. cit., p. 336. 
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sort of man.* From Kumbhalmir [25®9' N. and 73® 35' E. 
40 miles North of Udaipur city ; 3,568 ft. above sea-leveL ], the 
rock-fortress built by Raoa KumlAa (1443-58), he made such 
a dash upon Amar Singh, that the latter came near to losing 
his life. The war went on with varying fortunes on either 
side, until the recall of Abdullah Khin to the South on 
account of the exigencies of the Deccan campaign (to be 
noticed presently). 

After a short experiment with Rajta Basu, the command 
finally (1613) came to Khan-i Azam Aziz Koka (Khusru*8 
father-in-law) : ‘one of the hypocrites and old wolves of this 
State* (as Jahangir called him) and Prince Khurram. The two 
inevitably quarrelled, and the former was recalled and placed 
in confinement in the fort of Gwalior (April 1614). Khur- 
ram’s charge against him was that he was ‘ spoiling matters 
simply on account of the connexion he had with Khusru * and 
that his presence was ‘in no way fitting.* However, he was 
soon set free. 

Khurram, now left in absolute command, conducted 
the campaign with consummate ability. He 
The Last Cam- reduced the R^ioa to great straits by de- 
vastating his country and cutting off his 
supplies. In fact, Amar Singh found himself in the same 
plight as his father in 579-80. In the words of Jahan^r, 
^ Being helpless, he resolved to succumb, and to do homage. 
He sent his maternal uncle Subh Karan, and Hardias Jhala, 
one of his most trusty and intelligent servants, praying 
my son to overlook his offences, and to give him an assurance 
of safety under the princely seal; he would then wait upon 
him in person to pay homage, and would send his sc«i and 
heir-apparent to the Imjjerial Court, so that he might be 
•classed among the adherents of the throne like all other r5/as. 
He also begged that on account of old age he might be 

•excused from proceeding to Court. My son wrote 

me the particulars in a despatch. 

‘R^ Amar Singh, and his ancestors, relying upcmi tl^e 
security of his mountains and his home, had never seen <nie of 
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Kings of Hindustan, and had never shown obedience : but now 
in my fortunate reign he had been compelled to make his 
submission/^ JahSn^r graciously accepted the submission 
and even restored Chitor to the Rlaolas, but with the express 
condition that it should neither be fortified afresh, nor everii 
repaired. 

In utter humiliation Rl^ Amar Singh, some time after,, 
abdicated in favour of his eldest son Karan Singh; the 
Rliofis ever after remained loyal to the Mughals until the 
blind fanaticism of Aurangzeb again drove RIai)a Raj Singh 
Into open rebellion. Meanwhile, Karan Singh was placed ‘ in 
the right hand of the circle in the darbdr and presented with a 
superb dress of honour and a jewelled sword. In March, 1615, 
at the next Niouraz celebrations, he received the rank of 
5,000 zdt and ^aw3r; and what is more, two life-size eques¬ 
trian statues of Amar Singh and Karan were made, in 
appreciation of their valour, and set in the palace garden with¬ 
in view of the jmohM window at Agra.® When Karan left 
for his home, he received by way of a farewell gift a horse, a 
special elephant, a dress of honour, a string of pearls of the 
value of Rs, 50,000 and a jewelled dagger worth Rs. 2,000. 
Jahfinglr calculated that ' from the time of his waiting on me 
till he obtained leave, what he had, in the shape of cash, 
jewellery, etc., was of the value of Rs. 2,00,000 with 110 
horses, five elephants, in addition to what my son Khur- 
ram bestowed on him at various times.'^ But what of the 
loss of dignity and freedom ? The proud RSijia could never be 
compensated. 

It will be remembered that Akbar had hastily concluded 
his Deccan campaign with the siege of 
nagar Asirgarh (1601), on account of Salim’s 

rebellion in the north. Since then, Malik 
Ambar, an able Abyssinian in the service of Ahmadnagar, had 
done much to consolidate the position of the NizBm Shahi in the 

1. Ibid., p. 339. 

2. Beni Prasad, op. cit., p. 246 n. 60. 

3. IWd., pp. 245-6 n 59. 
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south. He had both military and administrative talent, and 
had remodelled the revenue system of his state on the principles 
of Riaj;a Todar Mai. He was a master of the military tactics 
of the MaiSthlas, and took the fullest advantage of the political 
situation as well as of the peculiar strategic resources of his 
own country and men. He now set himself the task of re¬ 
covering the dominion lost tol the Mughals. 

Burhianpur was the Mughal head-quarters in the south. 
There the puppet, Prince Parwz held his petty court; or, as 
Sir Thomas Roe puts it, ‘ the prince hath the name and state^ 
but the Khl^ (Khianan) governs allFrom 1608-15 the inane 
campaign dragged on, noble succeeding noble as commander ; 
but all equally futile. The war was carried on on two fronts : 
(1) against the enemy, and (2) within the Mughal camp itself 
(viz. of mutual recrimination among the nobles!). From 
1608—10 the Khan-Khinan was in command : from 1610-12 
Khl^ Jahian Lodi with the assistance of Khian Zaman, Man 
Singh and AbdulMh Khan (of Mewiar Fame). At the end of 
this period the Khan-Kh^an was again appointed to the 
southern command. This time he retrieved his position, mainly 
on account of disunity in the enemy’s camp. He was continued 
till 1616, when Prince Khurram, ambitious to win fresh laurels,, 
took his place. 

Towards the close of October, 1616, Khurram's camp 
equipage started from Ajmer for the Deccan. Next month 
the Prince was honoured with the title of Shiah or King 
“which no Timurid prince had ever received’*,^ and loaded 
with presents he set out on his grand campaign. In Roe’s 
qgtimate one of the swords he received was valued at Rs. 
1,00,000, and another dagger was worth Rs. 40,000. Jahan^r 
also prepared to move south, on Tuesday, Nov. 10, 1616. The 
whole pageant of his march has been well described by Sir 
Thomas Roe and Terry, his chaplain, who were eye-witnesses. 
The former says, ‘ the vale showed like a beautiful city and 
ruefully adds, was unfitted with carriage and ashamed 


1. Ibid., p. 267. 
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of my provision ; but five years allowance would not have 
furnished me with one indifferent suit, sortable to others... So 
I returned to my poor house.' The latter writes of the camp 
royal ‘ which indeed is very glorious, as all must confess, who 
have seen -the infinite number of tents, or pavilions there 
pitched together, which in a plain make a show equal to a most 
spacious and glorious city. These tents, I say, when they are 
all together, cover such a quantity of ground, that, I believe 
it is five English miles at the least, from one side of them to 
the other, very beautiful to behold from some hill, where they 
may be all seen at once.'^ 

The Imperial camp reached M^du (lat. 22® 20' N. 
long. 75° 28' E. ; 1,944 ft. above sea) after four months, on 
March 6, 1617, where a splendid abode had been prepared for 
the reception at a cost of Rs. 3,00,000. 

Prince Khurram, who marched in advance, was joined by 
Karan singh (of Mewiar) with 1,500 Rajput horse. They 
reached Burhanpur on March 6, 1617. But in spite of the 
pompous equipage, or because of it, the Mughals won their 
objective without striking a blow. Peace was restored on the 
restoration of the Blalaghiat territory, recently seized by Malik 
Ambar, the delivery of the keys of Ahmadnagar and other 
strongholds, and the payment of tribute by the Deccan chiefs. 

Shah Khurram returned to the Imperial camp at Mandu 
'On October 12, 1617, with treasures and ‘ offerings such as had 
never come in any reign or time.' “ Altogether his presents 
were estimated at Rs. 2,260,000."® ‘After he had performed 
the dues of salutation and kissing the ground,' writes Jahangir, 
‘ I called him up into the jharokhd, and with exceeding 
kindness and delight rose from my place and held him in the 
embrace of affection. In proportion as he strove to be humble 
and polite, I increased my favours and kindness to him and 
made him sit near me.' He was, besides, promoted to the 
unprecedented rank of 30,000 zdt and s^awdr, and honoured 
with the title of Shah Jahan or King of the World. 

1. See Ibid., pp. 267-72. 

2. For details see ibid., p. 281. 
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The Khlan Khanan, Abdur Rahim Khan (son of Bairam 
Khan) was appointed Governor of Berar, Khlandesh and 
Ahmadnagar, and his eldest son, Shah Nawi^ Khan was put 
in charge of 12,000 horse in the newly ceded territory. Al¬ 
together 30,000 cavalry and 7,000 musketeers were left in the 
Deccan under reliable officers, and due provision was made 
for both the defence and administration of these provinces. 

But this was only a truce and no permanent pacification 
‘of the Deccan. So long as the astute and intrepid Malik 
Ambar was alive, there could be no lasting peace. No sooner 
than the Imperial arms were even partially withdrawn, or the 
political situation become favourable, he reasserted his strength. 
By 1620 he practically won back all that he had lost by 
the previous treaty. This necessitated sending Shah Jahan 
once more against him. Similar results followed (1621). 

‘ After much entreaty on the part of the rebel,’ writes 
Jahangir, ‘ it was settled that besides the territory which was 
formerly held by the Imperial officers, a space of fourteen kos 
beyond should be relinquished, and a sum of 50 lakhs of rupees 
should be sent to the Imperial treasury.’^ 

Still later, in 1623, both Bijapur and Ahmadnagar sought 
Imperial aid, each against the other. Mahlabat Khian pre¬ 
ferred the former, which inevitably entailed hostility with the 
latter. Finally, Malik Ambar died in 1626, and the Deccan 
problem remained as unsolved as ever. The impression Malik 
Ambar had made, even on his enemies, is indicated by the 
following appreciation of him by Mutamad Khan, the Mughal 
courtier-chronicler :— 

‘ Intelligence now arrived of the death of Ambar the Abyssinian, 
in, the 80th year of his age, on 31st Urdibihist. This Ambar was 
SL slave, but an able man. In warfare, in command, in sound judg¬ 
ment, and in administration, he had no rival or equal. He well 
understood the predatory {kazzaki) warfare, v^iiich in the language 
•of the Dakhni is called bargi-giri. He kept down the turbulent 
spirits of that country, and maintained his exalted portion to the 


1. WdqidUi Jahangirh E. & D. op. cit., VI, p. 380, 
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end of hi$ life, and closed hia career in honour. History records no 
other instance of an Abyssinian slave arriving at such eminence.^ 

This is a beautiful and well-fortified region in north-eastern: 
Punjab, impregnable on account of its geographical configura¬ 
tion. [Lat. 31°20' and 32°58'; long. 

(3) Kangra. 75039 / 78°35']. The Sha$h Fat-i 

Kmigra thus refers to the fort and its history : ‘ The fort of 
Kl^gra is very lofty, and stands on a high hill. Its buildings 
are very beautiful. It is so old that no one can tell at what 
period it was built. This fort is very strong ; in so much that 
no king was ever able to take it; and it is unanimously declar¬ 
ed by all persons acquainted with the history of the ancient 
Rajas^ that from the beginning up to this time, it has always 
remained in the possession of one and the same family. The 
fact is also confirmed by the histories of the Muhammadan 
kings who have reigned in this country. From a.h. 720, or 
the commencement of Sultan Ghiytasu-d-din’s power, to the 
year 963, when the Emperor Akbar became master of the 
whole country of Hindustan, the fort has been besieged no* 
less than 52 times by the most powerful kings, and rulers, 
but no one has been able to take it. Firoz, who was one of 
the greatest Kings of Delhi, once laid siege to this fort, but it 
baffled all his efforts ; for at last he was contented with having: 
an interview with the and was obliged to return, 

unsuccessful. In the reign of the Emperor Akbar, one of his 
greatest nobles, Hasan Kuli Khian Turkoman, entitled Khi^-i- 
Jahi^, Governor of the province of Bengal, attacked this fort,, 
at the head of a numerous army, after he was appointed to 
the government of the Punjab; but notwithstanding a long 

siege, he also failed in taking it.. It was destined to 

fall into the hands of the mighty* army of the Emperor 
Jahangir, under the influence of whose prosperous star all 
difficulties were overcome, and all obstacles removed.'® 

The task was accomplished by Rlajla Bikramjit acting 

1. Ibid., pp. 428-9. 

2. Ibid., p. 526. For details of the conquest, which are very 
interesting, see ibid., pp. 518-26. 
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under the command of Shah Khurram. ‘ He took possession 
•of all the treasures which had been amassed by the R^j^s of 
that place from ancient times. From these riches he distri¬ 
buted rewards to the nobles and officers of the army, and 
what remained, after all the expenses, he sent to the Emperor, 
with a report on the victory which was thus achieved. His 
Majesty, on receiving the information of this conquest, offered 
thanks to the great Creator of the Universe, and distributed 
a large sum in alms among the poor and the needy.'^ 

‘ On Monday, 5th Muhmram, the joyful intelligence of the con¬ 
quest of the fort of Kiangra arrived .... When this humble indi¬ 
vidual ’, writes Jahangir, ‘ ascended the throne, the capture of this 
fort was the first of all his designs. He sent Murtaza KMn, Governor 
of the Punjab, against it with a large force, but Murtaza died before 
its reduction was accomplished. Chaupar Mai, son of Raja Basu, 
was afterwards sent against it : but that traitor rebelled, his army 
was broken up, and the fall of the fortress was deferred. Not long 
after, the traitor was made prisoner, and was executed and went to 
hell, as has been recorded in the proper place. Prince IChurram was 
afterwards sent against it with a strong force, and many nobles 
were directed to support him. In the month of Shawwal, 1029 H., 
his forces invested the? place, the trenches were portioned out, and 
the ingress of provisions was completely stopped. In time the fort¬ 
ress was in difficulty, no corn or food remained in the 
place, but for four months longer the men lived upon dry 
fodder, and similar things which they boiled and ate ; but when 
death stared them in the face, and no hope of deliverance remained, 
the place surrendered on Monday, Muharrmn 1, 1031. (November 
16, 1620.) 

‘The extreme heat of Agra was uncongenial to my constitution, 

_and as I had a great desire for the air of K^gra-1 went to 

pay a visit to the fortress... .After passing over about half a has 
(from Bahlum) we mounted to the fort, and then by the grace of 
God prayers were said, the khutba was read, a cow was killed, and 
other things were done, such as had never been done before from the 
foundation of the fort to the present time. All this was done in 
my presence, and I bowed myself in thanks to the Almighty for 
this great conquest which no previous monarch had been able to ac¬ 
complish. I ordered a large mosque to be built in the fortress.'« 
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Kandahar, on account of its situation and importance,- 
both commercial and military, was a con- 
(4) Kandahar. source of friction between the 

Mughals and the Persians. It had been conquered, as we have 
seen, by Babur in 1522, and kept by his sons, Humlayun and 
Klamnan. It slipped away in 1558, but was re-acquired by 
Akbar in 1594. The revolt of Khusru, at the commencement 
of the present reign, gave the Persians an opportunity, and 
Shiah Abbas (1587-1629) instigated the chiefs of Khorasan and 
others to attack Kandahlar. But the Mughal commander of 
the fort, Shiah Beg KhM, proved more than a match for the 
Persians. Besides, reinforcements from India soon arrived 
(1607), to the utter discomfiture of the enemy. 

Foiled in this indirect attempt, Shiah Abb§.s feigned indi¬ 
gnation at the mischievous activities of his subjects, declared 
the attack was unauthorised, professed sincere friendship to¬ 
wards Jahmgir, and hoped that the unfortunate occurrence 
would leave no unpleasantness behind. Jahm^r naively ac¬ 
cepted these diplomatic protestations of his astute neighbour^ 
went to Kabul, directed a futile campaign against the preda¬ 
tory tribes of Bangash, ordered repair of the roads from Kanda¬ 
har to Gazni, and engaged himself in some beneficent activities, 
abolished certain customs duties at Kabul, planted trees and 
improved gardens, and set out for Lahore in August, 1607, 
after a sojourn of eleven weeks. These events occurred bet¬ 
ween the rebellion of Khusru and the plot to assassinate Jah'an- 
gir that we have already tnentioned. 

In the meanwhile, Sh&h Abb&s, who never gave up his de¬ 
signs upon Kandahar, tried to cover up his sinister intentions by 
the exchange of diplomatic embassies, gifts, and other graces. 
Thus, he sent Persian ambassadors to the Mughal Court in 
IGll, 1615, 1616, and 1620, loaded with alluring presents and 
letters containing fulsome and studied flattery. A sample may 
be here given for more than the amusement it affords :— 

‘ May the flower-bed of sovereignty and rule and the mead of 
magnificence and exalted happiness of His Honour of heavenly 
dignity, of sunlike grandeur, the King whose fortune is young, of 
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Satum-like majesty, the renowned Prince, possessing the authority 
of the spheres, the Khedive, the world-gripper (Jahangir) and 
country-conquering sovereign, the Prince of the exaltedness of 
Sikandar, with banner, of Darius, he who sits in the pavilion of great¬ 
ness and glory, the possessor of the (seven) cjimes, the increase of 
the joys of good fortune and prosperity, adomer of the gardens of 
happiness, decorator of the rose-parterre, lord of the happy con¬ 
junction (of the planets), the opener of the countenance, the per¬ 
fection of Kinghood, expounder of the mysteries of the sky, the 
adornment of the face of learning and insight, index of the book of 
creation, compendium of human perfections, mirror of the glory of 
God, elevator of the lofty soul, increaser of good fortune and of the 
beneficent ascension, sun of the grandeur of the slcies, the shadow 
of the benignity of the Creator, he who has the dignity of Jamshid 
among the stars of the host of heaven, lord of conjunction, refuge 
of the world, river of the favours of Allah, and fountain of unending 
mercy, verdure of the plain of purity, may his land (lit. surface) 
be guarded from the calamity of the evil eye ; may his fountain 
of perfection be preserved in truth, his desire and love ; the tale of 
his good qualities and benevolence cannot be written.’^ 

These compliments were only a camouflage ; behind the 
smoke-screen of fine phrases the Shiah was mobilising mis¬ 
chief. When he thought that the time had come, owing to the 
internal situation in India, he did not hesitate to strike an 
effective blow. Kandah&r was once more besieged in 1621, and 
finally taken by the Persians in 1622. Jahian^r thought of 
elaborate preparations of war, which he hoped to carry right 
to the Persian capital; but all this miscarried on account of 
Shiah Jahm's rebellion. Here is Jahragir's description of the 
situation :— 

‘A despatch arrived from the son of Khian Jahan, reporting 
that Shiah Abbas, King of Persia, had laid siege to the fort of Kanda¬ 
har with the forces of Irak and Khurasan. I gave orders for calling 
troops from Ka^mir, and Khwaja Abu-l-Hassan Dtwdn and Sadik 
Khan Bakshi were sent on in advance of me to Lahore, to organise 
the forces as the princes brought them up from the Dakkhin, Gujarat. 
Bengal, and Bihar, and as the nobles came from their /agirs and as¬ 
sembled, and then to send them on in succession to the son of Khan 
Jahan at Multan (where the forces were to be concentrated). Artillery, 
mortars, elephants, treasure, arms, and equipments were also to be 

1. Cited by Beni Prasad, op. cit., pp. 338-9, n. 2. 
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sent on thither . For such an army 100,000 bullocks or more 

would be needed. (But Zainu-P Abicfin, whom I had sent to 


summon Khurram (who was to be placed in command), returned 
and reported that the Prince would come after he had passed the 
rainy season in the fort M^du. When I read md understood the 
contents of the Princ^$ lettm, I was not at all pleased or rather I 
was displeased/^ 

After the capture of Kandahar, the Shi^ had the teme¬ 
rity to write to Jahtogir, declaring that Kandahar had rightly 
belonged to the Persians and that JahmgJr ought to have volun¬ 
tarily surrendered it to him, and expressing at the same time 
that ‘ the ever vernal flower of union and cordiality (between 
the two sovereigns) (would) remain in bloom and (that) 
every effort be made to strengthen the foundations of concord/^ 

Before we proceed to consider the circumstances and de- 
(5) Minor Con- Jahi^'s revolt, we might 

quests. briefly describe some of the minor con¬ 

quests under Jahian^r. 

In 1610, a Muslim youth named Qutb had tried to im¬ 
personate Prince Khusru and create trouble in Patna. He was 
soon executed and there was an end of the affair. But more 
formidable was the commotion further east. The refractory 
Afghans in Bengal had never been fully subjugated. In 1599 
under their leader, Usmto Khin, they had rebelled against 
Man Singh’s grandson Mahla Singh. Though Man Singh, 
when he returned to the province temporarily, subdued them, 
they still continued to give trouble in the earlier years of 
Jahiangir’s reign. The frequent change of governors afforded 
the rebels ample opportunities. Finally, in 1608, when Islam 
Kh^n was appointed to this eastern province, he changed his 
head-quarters from Rlajmahal to Dacca (then called Jahiangir- 
nagar), so as to be able to deal with the rebels effectively. 
Peaceful overtures having proved futile, a grand campaign 
was organised under the command of Sujaat Kh^n. Finally, 
the Afghans fighting bravely, and almost recklessly, were con- 
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quered. On April 1, 1612, JahangJr received the glad tidings 
of the victory, attested by the head of Usmlan, " the last of the 
brave Afghans.’ Thereafter, JahSn^r treated the Afghans with 
great clemency and promoted them to some of the highest ranks 
in the Imperial heirarchy. 

Khurda, in Orissa, with its famous temple of JagannSth 
was subdued after brave resistance, by its Raja Purshotam Dt^, 
who was obliged to yield and send his daughter to the Imperial 
harem. This was effected by RajS. Kalyi^, son of Raja 
Todar Mai, in 1611. In 1615 Khokhara, in the wilds of Bihar, 
was captured from its ruler Durjan Sal, because of its valuable 
diamond mines which were declared a state monopoly. The 
conquest was effected by Ibi§hlm Kh5n (brother of Nur 
Jahian), on whom was bestowed the title of Firoz Jang with the 
rank of 4,(XX). In 1617 Purshotam D^v of Khurda again re¬ 
belled, and his territory was finally annexed to the Empire by 
Mukarram KhSn, the (Governor of Orissa. This brought the 
Mughal Frontier on this side to the borders of Golconda. In 
the same year, the tribes of Jiami and Bhara in Cutch were 
subdued by Raja Bikramjit whom the Shash Fat4 Kangm calls 
' an old, brave, and experienced chief, who was very faithful to 
the throne. . . for whom the Prince (Shah Jahian) had used 
every endeavour to obtain advancement, the gold of whose 
friendship, when tried by the touch-stone had turned out pure 
and red,’ etc.^ In 1620 Kishtwar to the south of Kashmir, with 
its rich fruits and saffron, was taken from its Raja,, who re¬ 
belled and was again subdued in 1622. This state, though it 
was small, yielded a revenue of Rs. 1,00,000. 

IV. NuR JAHAN AND REACTIONS 

Now we come to the most interesting part of JahangJr’s 
story. All the remaining events, as well as some of those we 
have already narrated, are to be connected with the advent of 
Nur Jahian. She forms as it were the pivot or the principal 
hinge on which the history of the rest of the reign turns. The 
rebellions of Sh^h Jahan and Mahabat Khan were primarily 

1. E. & D., op. cit., VI, p. 521. 
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reactions to the workings of Nur JahSn's influence. ** No figure 
in mediaeval history/' observes Beni Prasad, “ has been 
Shrouded in such romance as the name of Nur Jahan calls to 
the mind. No incident in the reign of Jahan^r has attracted 
such attention as his marriage with Nur Jah^n, For full 
fifteen years that celebrated lady stood forth as the most strik¬ 
ing and most powerful perscmality in the Mughal Empire."^ 
But, as regards the many romantic legends that have gathered 
round her name, he very properly says, It is all very fascina¬ 
ting but it is not history. Sober history unfolds a tale lack¬ 
ing in such a picturesque romance, but full of human interest/’^ 

The best reliable and brief account of Nur Jaban’s history 
is contained in the following passage from Mutamad Khan’s 
Iqbcl^ndma-i fahangiri :— 

‘ Among the great events that occurred during this interval 
(sixth year of the reign) was the Emperor Jahangir's demanding Nur 
Jahian Begam in marriage. This subject might be expanded into 
volumes, but vre are necessarily confined to a limited space in thus 
describing the strange decrees of Fate. Mirza Ghiyas Beg,, 
the son of KhwSia Muhammad Sharif, was a native of Teheran. 
Khwaja Muhammad was, first of all, the tvazn of Muhammad Khan 
Taklu, governor of Khurasan. After the death of Muhammad Khan,, 
he entered the service of the renowned King Tahmasp Safawi, and 
was entrusted with the wamship of Yazd. The Khwaja had two 

sons Aka Tahir and Mirza' Ghiyas B4g,.. . After the death 

of his father (1577), Mirzigl Ghiyfla B^g, with two sons and a 
daugjiter, travelled to Hindustan. On the road, as he was passing 
through KhandahBr, by the blessing of god, another daughter was 
bom to him. In the city of Fathpur, he had the good fortime 
to be presented to the Emperor Akbar. In a ^ort time owing to his 
devotion to the King’s service, and his intelligence, Mirza Ghiyas Beg 
was raised to the office of diwan or superintendent of the household. 
He was considered exceedingly clever and skilful, both in writing 
and in transacting business. He had studied the old poets, and 
had a nice appreciation of the meaning of words ; and he wrote 
shikasta in a bold and elegant style. His leisure moments were 
devoted to the study of poetry and style, and his generosity and 
beneficence to the poor wa$ such that no one ever turned from his 
door disappointed. In taking bribes, however, he was very bolci 

1. History of Jahangir, pp. 179-72. 
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and daring. When His Highness the Emperor Akbar was staying 
at Lahore, Ali Kuli B4g Istajlu, who had be^ brought up under Shah 
Ismail II, having come from the kingdom of Irak, became included 
among the nimiber of the royal servants, and, as Path ordered it^ 
married that daughter of Mirza Ghiyias Beg who had been born 
in Kandahar. Afterwards in the reign of Jah^gir, he received a 
suitable tnansab, and the title of Sher-Afgm was conferred on him. 
He next received a jd^r in the province of Bengal, and departed 
thither to take possession. His murder of Kutbu-d din Khan 
(Governor of Bengal) and his own death have already been related.^ 
After the death of Kutbu-d din, the officials of Bengal, in obedience 
to royal command, sent to Court the daughter of GhiySs B^g, who 
had been exalted to the title of Itimddu-d dmila, and the King, who 
was greatly distressed at the murder of Kutbu-d din, entrusted her 
to the keeping of his own royal mother. There she remained some 
time without notice. Since, however. Fate had decreed that she 
should be the Queen of the World and Princess of the Time, it hap¬ 
pened that on the celebration of New Year's Day in the sixth year 
of the Emperor’s reign (March, 1611), her appearance caught the 
Emperor’s far-seeing eye, ancl so captivated him that he included her 
amongst the inmates of his select harem (May, 1611). Day by 
day her influence and dignity increased. First of all she received 
the title of Niir Mahal, “Light of the Harem,’^ but was afterwards 
distinguished by that of Nur Jahdn Begem, “ Light of the World.” 
All her relations and connexions were raised to honour and wealth 


1. It was reported that Sher-Afgan ‘was insubordinate and 
disposed to be rebellious. When Kutub-d din was sent to Bengal 
(Aug. 1606) he was directed to look afteil Sher Afgan : if he was 
found to be loyal and dutiful, he was to be maintained in his jdgtr; 
but if not, he was to be sent to Court, or to be brought to punish¬ 
ment if he delayed to proceed thither. Kutbu-d efin formed a bad 
opinion of his actions and way of life. When he was summoned to ap¬ 
pear before the viceroy, he made unreasonable ex ruses, and cherished 
evil designs. Kutbu-d din made a report upon his conduct to the 
Emperor, and the Imperial order was given for sending him to Court; 
the viceroy was also directed to carry out the instructions he had 
received, and to bring Sher-Afgan to pimishment if he manifested 
any disloyalty. On receiving this command Kutub-d din immedi- 
atety proceeded to Bardwan (March, 1607) which was in the jdgtr 
of Sher-Afgan.’ Suspecting ‘there was a design against him,’ Sher- 
Afgan, in me course of conversation, ‘ before any one could interfere,’ 
ran his sword into the viceroy’s belly and slew him. ‘ Pir Khan 
Kashmiri, a brave officer, galloped against Sher-Afgan and struck 
him on the head with a sword, but Sher-Afgan* returned it so 
fiercely that he killed his assilant at a blow. The other attend¬ 
ants now pressed forward in numbers, and dispatched Sher-Afgan 
with their swords.’— IqhdUndma-i-Jahangiri, E. & D., op. cit., VL 
pp. 402-3. 
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.No grant of lands was conferred upon any wx)man except 

under her seal. In addition to giving her the titles that other kings 
bestow, the Emperor granted Nur Jahian the rights of sovereignty 
and government. Sometimes she would sit in the balcony of her 
palace, while the nobles would present themselves, and listen to her 
dictates. Coin was struck in her name, with this superscription : “By 
order of the King Jah^gir, gold has a hundred splendours added to 
it by receiving the impression of the name of Nur JahSn, the Queen 
Begam.“ On all jarmans also receiving the Imperial signature, the 
name “Nur Jah&n, the Queen Begam,” was jointly attached. At 
last her authority reached such a pass that the King was such only 
in name. Repeatedly he gave out that he had bestowed the 
sovereignty on Nur Jahan Begam, and would say, “ I require nothing 
beyond a svr of wine and half a sir of meat." It is impossible to 
describe the beauty and wisdom of the Queen. In any matter 
that vrsis presented to her, if a difficulty arose, she immediately 
solved it. Whoever threw himself upon her protection was preserved 
from tyranny and oppression ; and if ever, she learnt that any orphan 
girl was destitute and friendless, she would bring about her mar¬ 
riage, and give her a wedding portion. It is probable that during 
her reign no less than 500 orphan girls were thus married and por¬ 
tioned. 

Plain and unvarnished as this tale is, there has been a 
great controversy over the alleged crime of 

Controversy. Jahto^r. He has been charged with the 
murder of Sher-Afgan, which he is believed to have brought 
about in order to marry Mihrunmsa. It is said, on the 
strength of various legends, including a statement in De Laet 
who says that Jahl^gJr was in love with Mihrunmsa “ when 
she was still a maiden, during the life-time of Achabar (Akbar) 
but she had already been betrothed to the Turk Cheer 
Affeghan (Sher-Afgan), and hence his father would not allow 
him to marry her, although he never entirely lost his love for 
her."2 But Eh. Beni Prasad has very ably made out a case 
acquitting Jahto^r, which seems quite plausible. “An atten¬ 
tive study of contemporary authorities,” he contends, “ and of 
the well-established facts themselves knocks the bottom out 
of the whole romance, and the characters of JahSngir and 

1. Ibid., pp. 403-5. 

2. Hoyland and Banerjee, p. 181. 
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Nut Jahlan appear in a truer and more favourable light/* His 
main line of argument may be briefly stated thus : 

(a) No contemporary chronicler has made the charge 
against the Emperor. 

(b) Even the chroniclers of Shiah Jahjan’s reign, who 
had antipathies towards Nur Jahan, do not as much as hint 
at it. 

(c) Contemporary European writers, although they re¬ 
cord many another Court scandal, hardly impute the crime to 
Jahangir. 

(d) If Jahan^r had been early in love with Mihrunnisa, 
Akbar would not have appointed Sher-Afgan in the service of 
Salim, and the latter would not, under such circumstances, 
have promoted his rival in love. 

(e) Nur Jahlan, from her known character, would not 
have submitted to the yoke of her husband’s assassin ; on the 
contrary there is reason to believe she sincerely reciprocated 
Jahangir’s passionate love for her.^ 

Dr, Ishwari Prasad’s criticism of this is rather weak and 
unconvincing : “ The improbabilities of the story itself, on 

which he (Beni Prasad) dwells at length”, he writes, “are of 
little value in helping us to form a correct judgment. The 
evidence of the emperor’s innocence adduced by Dr. Beni 
Prasad is of a negative character, and we cannot lightly brush 
aside the positive assertions of later historians, who were in 
a better position to state the truth in a matter like this than 
their predecessors. There are other considerations which militate 
against the theory of innocence.” These are according to 
him— 

(a) On mere suspicion the Emperor need not have 
authorised Kutbu-d din to punish Sher-Afgan ; “ the cause of 
the royal displeasure was not even communicated to him.” 

(b) Jahlan^r, “who is usually so frank,” does not say a 
word on this incident, “for the obvious reason that no man 
would relate scandals about himself.” 


1. Baii Prasad, op. cit., pp. 176-82. 
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(c) Jahi^gfr’s silence about his marriage, ‘‘the most 
momentous event in his career, is wholly unintelligible.” 

id) “His account of Sher Afgan's death is entirely de¬ 
void of a mention of Nur Jah&n.” 

(e) Why were not Mihrunnisa! and her daughter entrust¬ 
ed to the care of her father Itimiadu-d daula ? Why were they 
kept at Court? 

(/) Finally, against the possible question why the impe¬ 
tuous lover did not marry her all at once, but waited for four 
long years, he answers that, Jahan^r did not or could not 
marry all at once, because of the widow’s natural dislike on 
the one hand, and Jahangir’s desire to allay suspicion, on the 
other. 

But after all, he concludes with the observation, “ A care¬ 
ful perusal of contemporary chroniclesi leaves upon our minds 
the impression that the circumstances of Sher Afgan’s death 
are of a highly suspicious nature, although there is no conclu¬ 
sive evidMce to prove that the emperor was guilty of the 
crime. 

The rise of Nur Jahm led to a reshuffling of the political 
equation within the Empire. Her relations. 
The Junta : particularly her father Itimladu-d daula, 

and her brother Asaf Kh^, came into prominence as much 
by her influence as by their own undoubted personal abilities. 
The merits of the former have already been described. From 
1611, the year of Nur Jahi^’s marriage, to 1619, he had steadily 
risen in power and position, until he ranked only next to 
Prince Khurram. From the rank of 2000 + 500 in 1611, he 
had risen to 7000+5000 in 1616, and 7000+ 7000 in 1619. Asaf 
Khlan also similarly rose from 500+100 up to 1611, to 
5000+3000 in 1616, and 6000 + 6000 in 1622. He was an 
accomplished man of letters, as well as a man of political and 
administrative craft. Dr. Beni Prasad says, “As a financier, 
he stood unsurpassed in the Mughal empire. The marriage 
of his daughter, Arjumand Banu Begam, with Prince Khurram, 

1. Ishwari Prasad, op. cit., pp. 493-96. 

2. History of Jah^gir, p. 1^. 
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in 1612, undoubtedly heightened his prestige as well as power. 
This Prince, iboth by circumstance and ability, was marked out 
to be the heir-apparent. His services to the Empire have 
already been described in detail, up to his revolt on the eve 
of the Kandahar campaign in 1621. Mewar, Ahmednagar, 
Kragra, proclaimed his glory to the four corners of the Empire. 
He had now been raised to the unprecedented rank of 30,000 
ZM and 20,000 Sawar, with the additional title of Shah Jahariy 
and the jdgir of Hisar Flroza. 

Speaking of the political importance of the marriage of 
the niece of Nur Jahto with Prince Khurram, Dr. Beni Prasad 
observes, “ It symbolised the alliance of Nur Jahlan, Itimiadu-d 
daula and Asaf Khan with the heir apparent. For the next 
ten years this clique of four supremely capable persons practi¬ 
cally ruled the empire. What has been called Nur Jahan’s sway 
is really the sway of these four personages.*'^ 

The period of Nur Jahan's influence is usually considered 
in two divisions : (i) 1611-22, when her parents were still alive 
and exercised a wholesome restraint upon her ambitions ; and 
(ii) 1622-27, when Jahangir himself was more or less an in¬ 
valid, and full vent was given to party strife and faction. In 
the first period also, Khurram and Nur Jahto were in alliance ; 
in the second, they were antagonistic to each other. The mar¬ 
riage of Shahriyiar (bom 1605) with Nur Jahian's daughter 
by Sher-Afgan, Ladli Begam, in 1620, introduced a fresh com¬ 
plication. 

Under these circumstances, the division of the Court into 
parties was inevitable. At first, there were only two : the 
junta and its opponents ; later, when, the junta itself broke up, 
there were more. Mahlabat Khi^ throughout played an im¬ 
portant role as an indefatigable opponent of the parvenus, as he 
considered Nur Jahan's relations, and those whom she had 
exalted. In other words, he stood forth as the champion of the 
older nobility, and at one time went to the extent of advising 
the Emperor against the party in power. The author of the 
Intikhab-i ] ahanglr-Shaht says, 

1, Ibid., p. m. 
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‘ At this time the influence! of Niir Jahan Begam had attained 
such a height that the entire management of the Empire was en¬ 
trusted to her hands. Mahabat Khian thought proper therefore to 
represent as follows : That to| His Majesty and all the world it is 
well known that this servant Mahibat Khan was brought up only 
by His Majesty, and that he has no concern with anybody else. 
Everyone knows that Mahabat Khan presumes much upon His 
Majesty’s kindness; and he now begs truly and faithfully to re¬ 
present what he thinks^ proper, instigated by his loyalty, and for the 
sake of His Majesty s good name ... The whole world is surprised 
that such a wise and sensible Emperor as Jahangir should permit 

a woman to have so great an influence over him . He also 

added, that in his opinion, it was now very advisable to liberate 
Prince Khusru from prison, and deliver him to one of the confiden¬ 
tial servants of the throne. His Majesty should reflect that 

affairs had now assumed a new aspect, and the safety of His 
Majesty’s person, and the tranquillity and peace of the country seem 
to depend upon the life of thei Prince.’ 

It is clear from this passage that Mahiabat Kh'an also 
championed the cause of the popular and pathetic Prince 
Khusru, adding another candidate to the party-struggle that 
was brewing at the Court. But his bold counsel appears to 
have been taken all in good part by the Emperor, though its 
effect was ephemeral. The writer above cited closes with the 
observation, ‘ The Emperor acted in some measure upon the 
advice of Mahiabat Khl^, till he arrived at Kashmir ; but the 
influence of Nur Jahian Begam had wrought so much upon his 
mind, that if 200 men like Mahabat Khian had advised him 
simultaneously to the same effect, their words would have made 
no permanent impression upon him.’^ 

With such candour Mahiabat Khlm could not expect to get 
on well at Court in opposition to the junta. From 1605-10 
he had risen from 1500 to 4000+ 3500 in his rank. Then 
came Nur Jahan. Till 1622 he received no promotion what¬ 
soever. On the contrary he was driven from the Deccan to 
the frontiers of Afghanistan, wherever the most strenuous service 
was needed. For such a cwie to stand up for the unfortunate 
Prince Khusru was to spoil his case. Though Jahangir 


1. Ej. & D., op. dt, pp. 451-52. 
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for a time relented towards his eldest bom, and allowed him 
some liberty, the junta contrived to undo him. Shi^ Jahlan 
was then in the good books of Nur Jahlan. Lest the prospects 
of the younger (Shiah Jahlan) should be suddenly marred by 
some whimsical turn in the Emperor's affections, they cont¬ 
rived to transfer the prisoner, at first to Asaf Khlan’s custody, 
and thence to Shiah Jahm’s. The latter, in utter disregard of 
all human feeling, got his eldest brother out of the way by 
methods in which Mughal princes were becoming more and 
more adept. Before he would proceed for service in the Dec- 
can, in 1620, Shi^ Jahl^ insisted on taking his ill-starred 
brother with him. In January 1622 Jahian^r received a report 
from Shl^ Jahl^, writing from Burhlanpur, that Khusru died 
of a colic ! 

De Laet gives the following description of this strange 
* colic' :— 

“ Xa—Ziaham (Shi^ Jahan), who was at Brampore (Burhan- 
pur), and was acting as jailor to his brother Gousrou (Khusru), 
began to make a plot whereby he might be able to get rid of his 
brother without incurring the suspicion of having murdered him. 
He took into his confidence Ganganna (Khlan Khlanan), and his most 
faithful Omerau, and then departed on a hunting expedition. His 
slave Reza, who had been commissioned to commit the crime, knocked 
at dead of night upon the door of prince Gousrou's bedroom, pretend¬ 
ing that he and the companions whom he had brought with him 
were the bearers of robes and letters from the King, and that they 
had instructions to set the prince at liberty. The prince did not 
believe this story. However, Reza broke open the door, struck down 
the prince, who was unarmed, strangled him, placed his corpse back 

on his bed, and ^ut the door once more. 

Xa-Ziahan returned to the city, and sent letters to his father 
announcing his brother’s death.... On receiving the news the king 

mourned deeply for the death of his son.He summoned the 

father-in-law of Gousrou, Ghan Asem (Khlan-i Azam), condoled with 
him, and committed to his charge his grandson Sultan Bolachi (Bulagi, 
who was made a commander of 10,000 horse) in order that he may be 
responsible for his education."! 

Khusru's body had been hastily buried at Burhanpur in 

1*. Hoyland and Banerjee, pp. 198-99. For a discussion on this 
incident see Beni Prasad, op. cit., pp. 331-34. 
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May 1622. At Jahlan^r's desire it was disinterred and carried 
td Agra in June 1622, whence it was taken to Allahabad, there 
to be deposited by the side of his mother’s tomb in Khuldabad 
(now known as Khusru B^h). “His figure,” observes V. A. 
Smith, “-shadowy though it be, is one of the most interesting and 
pathetic in Indian history.”^ 

Meanwhile, Jahl^^r’s health was failing. Repeated visits 
to Kashmir and other health-resorts, the treatment of disting¬ 
uished physicians, and the affectionate and wholesome 
attentions of Nur Jahl^, did him little good. Though he 
continued to live till 1627, it was already certain that he had 
played out his part. Effective power must now pass on to 
other hands. More than anybody else, both Nur Jahlan and 
Shi^ Jahian were keenly aware of the possible developments, 
and as Beni Prasad' puts it, “ In a single empire there was no 
room for two such masterful spirits as Nur Jahlan and Shiah 
Jahfin.” She, therefore, cast about for a more plaint instru¬ 
ment, and found one ready in Shahriyiar the Nashudmi (good 
for nothing). “The tender age (16), docile nature, feeble 
mind, and imbecile character of Shahriyiar marked him out as 
the proper instrument for a masterful lady.”^ His marriage 
with Nur Jahfin’s daughter (1620-1) has already been men¬ 
tioned. At this time also Nur Jahfin lost the wise direction 
and the restraining influence of both her parents who died 
one after another in 1621, and 1622. The time had evidently 
come for a re-shuffling in the political arena. 

The spirited and ambitious Shih Jahan saw clearly that 
his chance lay in vigorous action. That is why, in 1621, “he 
refused to be diverted into the futile Afghan campaign ; that is 
why also he got rid of his possible rival Khusru in 1622; and 
finally, that was also the reason for his sudden rebellion in the 
Deccan. It was more than evident that Jahfin^r had come to 
know of his perfidious conduct towards Khusru ; it was more 
likely that Nur Jahlan would press for Shahriyfir’s candidature. 
On Shl^ Jahan’s refusal to go to the frontier (a reasonable 

1. Smith, 0. H., p. 376. 

2. Beni Prasad, op. cit., p, 318. 
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occasion to embroil the Emperor with him), she had put 
Shahriyiar in command, and on his failure had also invited Sultan 
Parviz (Jahian^r's second son) from Bihar, where he was 
governor. Civil war became thus inevitable. 

CIVIL WAR : 

The details of this revolt are of little interest. But 
(a) Shah Jahan's Jahi^gir's lament over it is worth citation 

Revolt. on account of its pathos : 

‘ Intelligence now arrived,’ he says, ‘ that Khurram had seized 
upon some of the jdgirs Nur Jahan Begam and Prince Shahariyar 
.... I had been offended by his delaying at the fort of Mandu, and 
by his improper and foolish statements in his letters, and I had per¬ 
ceived by his insolence that his mind was estranged. Upon hearing 
of this further intelligence, I saw that, notwithstanding all the favour 
and kindness I had shown him, his mind was perverted. I accord¬ 
ingly sent Riaja Roz-afzum, one of my oldest servants, to inquire 
into the reasons of this boldness and presumption. I also sent him a 
farmdn, directing him to attend to his own affairs, and not to depart 
from the strict line of the duty. He was to be content with the jdgtrs 
that had been bestowed upon him from the Imperial Exchequer. I 
warned him( not to come to me, but to send all the troops which 
had been required from him for the campaign against Kandahar. i 
If he acted contrary to my commands, he would afterwards have to 

repent.Letters arrived from Itibar Khan and other of my officers 

whom I had left at Agra, stating that Khurram persisted in his 
perverse course, and prefering the way of disobedience to the path 
of duty, had taken a decided step on the road to perdition by march¬ 
ing, upon Agra.... A letter from Asaf Khjan also arrived, stating that 
this ungrateful son had torn away the veil of decency, and had broken 
into open rebellion ; that he (Asaf Khlan) had received no certain 
intelligence of his movements, so, not considering it expedient to 
move the treasure, he had set out alone to join me. 

‘ On receiving this intelligence, I crossed the river at Sultanpur, 
and marched to inflict punishment on this ill-starred son (Siyah- 
bakhP), I issued an order that from this time forth he should be 
called “ wretch ” (be dmUat )... .The pen cannot describe all that I 
have done for him, nor can I recount my own grief, or mention the 

L JahSngh was exasperated by the temerity of Shah Abb^, to 
which reference had been made. He felt therefore jeoaded to try con- 
du^ons with the insolent ShSh of Persia. But 9iBh Jahan’s con¬ 
duct put an end to all such sdiemes. 
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anguiah and weakness which oppress me in this hot climate, which 
is so injurious to my health, especially during these journeys and 
marchings which I am obliged to make in pursuit of him who is no 
longer my son. Many nobles, too, who have been long disciplined 
under me, and would now have been available against the Uzbecks 
and the Kazibashes, have, through this perfidy, met with their 
due punishment. May God in His mercy enable me to bear up 
against all these calamities ! What isl most grievous for me to bear 
is this, that this is the very time when my sons and nobles should 
have emulated each other in recovering Kandahar and Khurasan, the 
loss of which so deeply affects the honour of this Empire, and to 
effect which this “ wretch " is the only obstacle, so that the invasion 
of Kandahar is indefinitely postponed. I trust in God that I may be 
shortly relieved of this anxiety ! 

‘ On the 1st Isjandarmuz, I received a letter from Itibar Kh^, in¬ 
forming me that the rebel had advanced with all speed to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Agra, my capital, in the hope of getting possession of it 
before it could be put in a state of preparation. On reaching Fath- 
pur, he found that his hope was vain, so he remanned there. He 
was accompanied by Khan-Khanan (Mirza Abdur Rahman Khan) 
and his son ; and by many other amirs who held office in the Dakhin 
and in Gujarat, and had now entered the path of rebellion and per¬ 
fidy. .. .The rebels took nine lacs of rupees from the house of Lashkar 
Khan, and everywhere they seized upon whatever they found service¬ 
able in the possession of my adherents. Khl^-Khanan who had held 
the exalted dignity of being my tutor, had now turned rebel, and in 
the 70th year of his age had blackened his face with ingratitude. But 
he was by nature a rebel and traitor. His father (Bairam Khan), 
at the close of his days, had acted in the same shameful way to¬ 
wards my revered father. He had but follovs^d the course of his 
father, and disgraced himself in his old age— 

“ The wolf’s whelp will grow a wolf. 

E’en though rared with man himself.” 

‘ After I had passed through Sirhind, troops came flocking from 
all directions, and by the time I reached Delhi, such an army had 
assembled, that the whole country was covered with men as far 
as the eye could reach. Upon being informed that the rebel had 
advanced from Fathpur, I marched to Delhi.*^! 

The remaining events may be briefly narrated. The re¬ 
bels were defeated at Balochpur, to the south of Delhi (1623), 
and Shiah Jahan at first retired into Malwa and thence into the 


1. Wdqidt-i-fahangiri, E. & D,, op. cit., VI, pp. 383-85. 
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Deccan. He sought in vain the help of Malik Ambar, and 
then fled to Bengal via Teling^a. He occupied Bihar and 
captured the great fortress of Rhotas. But at Allahabad, 
found the Imperial officers too alert (1624). Again he came 
back to the Deccan with better hopes of gaining support frcwn 
Malik Ambar. He did form an alliance with him against 
Mahiabat Khian who had sided with Bijapur as already stated. 
In 1625, however, he was seized with an illness. ‘ The error 
of his conduct,’ as Muhammad Hiadi puts it, ‘now became 
apparent to him, and he felt that he must beg forgiveness of 
his father for his offences. So with this proper feeling he 
wrote a letter to his father, expressing his sorrow and repen¬ 
tance, and begging pardon for all faults past and present. 
His Majesty wrote an answer with his own hand, (March 
1626) to the effect that if he would send his sons Diana Shikoh 
and Aurangzeb to Court, and would surrender Rohtas and the 
fortress of As5r, which were held by his adherents, full forgive¬ 
ness should be given him, and the country of the Balaghiat 
should be conferred upon him. Upon reading this Shiah Jahan 
deemed it his duty to conform to his father’s wishes; so, not¬ 
withstanding the love he had for his sons, he sent them to his 
father, with offerings of jewels, chased arms, elephants etc., 
to the value of ten lacs of rupees. He wrote to Muzafar Khan 
directing him to surrender Rohtas to the person appointed by 
the Emperor and then to come with Sultan Murlad Baksh. 
He also wrote to Hayiat KhBn directions for surrendering Asir 
to the Imperial officers. Shiah Jahlan then proceeded to Niasik.^ 

Thus ended the futile rebellion after three years of blood¬ 
shed and wastage in men and money, to nobody’s advantage 
but the considerable distraction and weakening of the Empire. 
The victories of the Imperial forces, had been mainly due to 
the exertions of the indefatigable Mahabat KhSn, acting in 
unison with Prince Parviz. But his success was his undoing. 
Nur JahSn was watching with jealousy his increasing power and 
prestige. She could brook nobody’s rise within the Empire. 


1. Tatima-i W^iat-i Jahan^ri, E. & D., op. cit., p. 396. 
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His Association with Prince Parviz was particularly dangerous 
in her eyes. She, therefore, set about humiliating Mahlabat 
KhSn, and in the result, again plunged the country in civil war. 

Mahlabat KhSn and Prince Parviz were together in the 
Deccan at Burhl^pOr. Nur Jahian's first 
^ Mahabat stunt was to separate the two. So Mahlabat 
was appointed governor of Bengal, and his 
place with Parviz was to be taken by Khian Jahlan. But the 
Prince was unwilling to part with the general who had become 
the prop of all his hopes. Parviz was the eldest son of the 
Emperor, now alive, and since the discomfiture of Shi^ Jahan 
he had built definite hopes of succeeding to his father. Never¬ 
theless, the Empress Begam was equally determined to have 
her own way. So a peremptory farmdn came from the Impe¬ 
rial head-quarters ordering Mahlabat Khian either to proceed to 
Bengal or to come to the Court at once. He chose the latter 
course, but marched with 4,000 seasoned Rajputs. Meantime 
various malicious charges had been framed against Mahlabat 
Khl^, impunging his personal integrity : * Mahlabat Kh'an,' 

it was said, ‘ had not as yet sent to Court the elephants obtain¬ 
ed in Bengal, and he had realized large sums of money due to 
the State, and also from juprsJ What was more ridiculous, 
‘Mahlabat Khian had, without the royal permission, affianced 
his daughter to the son of Khwaja Umar Nakshabandi. The 
Emperor made a great noise about this. He sent for the young 
man, and having treated him with great insult and harshness, 
he gave orders for binding his hands to his necky and for tak¬ 
ing him bare-headed to prison. Fidai Khian was directed to 
seize what MahSbat Khian had given to the youth, and place 
it in the Imperial treasury.'^ 

MahSbat Khan was not the man to put up with these 
calculated affronts. The Emperor at that time had just come 
from Kashmir, and was about to start for Kabul, with Nur 
Jahian, Asaf Khfin, and all his Court. The abiding place of 
the Emperor was on the bank of the river Behat, and Asaf 


1. Iqb^namchi Jakmftri, E. & D., op. dt., VI, pp. 419-20. 
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Khlan, notwithstanding the presence of such a brave and 
daring enemy, was so heedless of his master’s safety, that he 
left him on that side of the river, while he passed over the 
bridge to the other side, with the children and women, and 
the attendants and the officers. |He sent over also the baggage^ 
the treasury, the arms, etc., even to the very domestics. 

‘Mah^bat Khlan perceived that his life and honour were 
at stake, and that he had no resource, for he had not al single 
friend left near the Emperor. With 4,000 or 5,000 Rajputs 
who had sworn fidelity to him, he proceeded to the head of 
the bridge. There he left nearly 2,000 horsemen to hold it,, 
and to bum the bridge rather than allow any one to pass over. 
MahSbat Khlan, then proceeded to the royal quarters.’ 

Here, Mutamad Khto, who was present in Jahian^r’s camp 
at the moment, gives further details of how Mahlabat Khlan 
proceeded to take possession of the Emperor; throughout he 
acted with great caution and strength, but never disrespect¬ 
fully towards Jahangir. To proceed with Mutamad’s account: 

‘ The servants who were in attendance on His Majesty in¬ 
formed him of this daring action. The Emperor then came 
out, and took his seat in a pdlki which was in waiting for him. 
Mahlabat Khan advanced respectfully to the door of the pdlki, 
and said, “ I have assured myself that escape from the malice 
and implacable hatred of Asaf Khlan is impossible, and that I 
shall be put to death in shame and ignominy. I have there¬ 
fore boldly and presumptuously thrown myself upon Your 
Majesty’s protection. If I deserve death or punishment, give 
the order that I may suffer it in your presence.” 

‘ The armed Rajputs now flocked in, and surrounded the 
royal apartments. There was no one with His Majesty but 

Arab Dastghaib,.and a few other attendants. The viol- 

lent entrance of the faithless dog [meaning Mahlabat Khan} 
had alarmed and enraged His Majesty, so he twice placed his 
hand on his sword to cleanse the world from the filthy exist¬ 
ence of that foul dog. But each time Mansiur Badakhshi said, 
“This is a time for fortitude, leave the punishment of this- 
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wicked faithless fellow to a just God : a day of retribution will 
come/' His words seemed prudent, so His Majesty restrained 
himself. In a short time the Rajputs occupied the royal apart¬ 
ments within and wfthout, so that no one but the servants 
could approach his Majesty/^ 

Having thus secured the Emperor, Mahlabat Khan reali¬ 
sed that he ought not to allow his powerful enemies to escape. 
Nur Jah)^ thought at first that Jahin^r had gone a-hunting; 
but when she came to know of the real situation, she summon¬ 
ed the chief nobles, including her brother Asaf Khlan, and 
addressed them in reproachful terms. “ This," she said, " has 
all happened through your neglect and stupid arrangements. 
What never entered the imagination of any one has come to 
pass, and now you stand stricken with shame for your conduct 
before God and man. You must do your best to repair this 
evil, and advise what course to pursue." With one mind and 
one voice they all advised that on the morrow the forces should 
be drawn out, and that they should pass over the river with 
her to defeat the rebel and deliver His Majesty. The attempt 
proved unsuccessful in spite of the great heroism displayed by 
Nur Jahto. Mutamad graphically describes the scene : 
Horsemen and footmen, horses, camels, and carriages, were in 
the midst of the river, jostling each other, and pressing to the 

opposite shore.Seven or eight hundred Rajputs, 

with a number of war-elephants in their front, occupied the 
opposite shore in firm array. Some of our men, horse and 
foot, approached the bank, in a broken and disordered condi¬ 
tion. The enemy pushed forward their elephants, and the 
horsemen came from the rear, dashed into the water, and plied 
their swords. Our handful of men, being without leaders, 
turned and fled, and the swords of the enemy tinged the water 
with their blood. The Begam Nur Jah^n had in her litter the 
daughter of Shahriyiar, whose mka ( or nurse) was the daugh¬ 
ter of Sh5h Nawaz Khlan. The mka received an arrow in 
her arm, and the Begam herself pulled it out, staining her 


1. IqbdhtdmO'i Jahangtri, E. & D., op. dt., VI, pp. 419-22. 
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garments with blood. The elephant on which the Begam was 
riding received two sword-cuts on the trunk; and when he 
turned round, he was wounded three times behind with spears. 
The Rajputs pushed after him with their drawn swords, and 
his drivers urged him on into the deep water. The horsemen 
then had to swim, and becoming afraid of being drowned, they 
turned (back. The elephant swam to shore, and the Begam 

proceeded to the royal abode. ..Asaf KhSn, who 

was the cause of this disaster, and whose folly and rashness 
had brought matters to this pass, when he found that he could 
make no longer any resistance to Mahiabat Khan, fled with his 
son Abu Talib, and 200 or 300 horse, bargirs, and servants, to 
the fort of Atak, which was in his jagir, and closed the 
fortress... .Mahiabat Khlan sent a large party of the royal 
ahadis (guards), with some of his own followers, and the 
zamindars of the neighbourhood, under the command of his 
son Bihroz and a Rajput, to invest Atak. They reduced the 
fort, and Asaf Khan bowed to Fate, and bound himself by 
promise and oath to uphold Mahiabat.’'^ 

By this bold coup de main, Mahiabat Kh^ had secured 
possession of all the important personages in the Empire and 
become the virtual dictator. But it is very strange that 
within a very short time the tables should have been turned 
against him. It was entirely due to the cleverness and diplo¬ 
macy of Nur Jah&n. Our historian says, ‘Nur JahSn Begam 
worked against him both in private and in public. She main¬ 
tained a number of followers, and attached them to herself 
by money and promises. In time Hushiar Khlan, her eunuch, 
in compliance with her letters, got together about 2,000 men 
in Lahore, and proceeded to meet her. A considerable num¬ 
ber of men had also got together round the royal escort.* 

The exact details of the reversal are rather obscure. 
Our Chronicler only says, * His Majesty determined to hold a 
review of the cavalry. He gave orders that all the soldiers, 
old and new, should form in two lines, from the royal abode 

1. Ibid., pp. 422-28. 
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as far as they would extend. He then directed Buland Khan^ 
one of his attendants, to go to Mahabat Khlan, and tell him 
that His Majesty was holding a review of the Begam's troops 
that day. It would be better therefore for him to postpone 
the usual parade of the first day, lest words should pass 
between the two parties and strife ensue. After Buland 
Khan, he sent Khwiaja Abul Hasan to enforce his wish more 
strongly, and to urge Mahabat to go on a stage. The 
Khwiaja, by cogent reasons, prevailed upon him ; and, casting 
off all insolence and improper exercise of power, he went on 
first. His Majesty followed close after, and making no stay 
at the first stage, he made two stages into one, and passed 
over the river to Rohtas, where he found a Court ready to 
receive him.'^ Mahfibat Khfin does not seem to have been so 
naive a fellow as to be taken in so easily. The fact appears 
to be that he had acted too deferentially towards his Imperial 
prisoners from' the very start; this gave them the necessary 
opportunity to make the utmost of their royal prestige. 
Besides, Mahlbat Khan, in the face of the jealousy he evoked 
in the hearts of the other nobler by his sudden and unexpec¬ 
ted success, could not hope to hold on for long. If he had 
near him some prince of the Imperial family, he might have 
rallied round him forces that now he had no chance of 
invoking. His coup was the result of a sudden impulse that 
had occurred to him on the spur of the moment, carried out 
mainly as a measure of self-defence. He had neither the 
heart nor the resources to carry it through to its logical 
conclusion, viz., a revolution. He was not another Sher Khan 
driving out the Emperor into exile, and establishing his own 
d 5 aiasty; he was a loyal servant trying to create an im¬ 
pression by means of a stratagem. So, when Majesty reco¬ 
vered itself he recoiled and mechanically carried out its 
behests. 

These events happened in 1626. Meanwhile Shah Jahto 
had proceeded to Thatta, to fish in troubled waters, and fail- 


1. Ibid., p. 430. 
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ing all, to go to Persia with a view to recover his losti position 
with the assistance of Shiah Abbias. But owing to the difficul¬ 
ties he met with on! the way, and his own illness, he determined 
to return to the Deccan. ‘ Being weak and ill,' writes 
Mutamad, ‘he was obliged to travel in a pdlki. He now 
received intelligence of the death of Prince Parviz^ (Oct. 28, 
1626), and this hastened his movements. He pursued the route 
which' Mahmud of Ghaznlai had taken when he plundered 
Somnlath. Passing by Rajpipliya, he arrived at Nasik Tirbang 
(Trimbak) in the Dakhin, where he had left his stores and 

equipage.At this time (also) died, in the seventy* 

second year of his age, Khl^-Khi^an, son of Bairam Khan,, 
one of the greatest nobles of the late Emperor Akbar, who had 
rendered honourable services and gained important victories.’^ 

Mahiabat Khlan had been ordered to release Asaf Khan 
and others, and to march against Shl^ Jahian in Thatta. He 
.chose instead to join forces with the disappointed Prince. 
Mutamad says, ‘ He concealed himself for some time in the 
hills of the Riai?ia’s country, and then sent persons to Shiah 
Jahian to express contrition. The Prince received his apologies 
kindly, called him to his presence, and treated him with great 
favour and kindness.'^ 

Alarmed at this dangerous combination, Nur Jahan was^ 
preparing to suppress them, when the illness 
and death of JahangJr, on Oct. 28, 1627, 
changed the whole aspect of affairs. The 
Emperor had been ill in Kashmir. ‘ He was unable to ride 
on horse-back, but was carried about in a pdlki. His suffer¬ 
ings were great_He lost all appetite for food, and reject* 

ed opium, which had been his companion for forty years. 
He took nothing but a few cups of the grape.’ He then started 
on his way back to Lahore. ‘On the way he called for a 
glass of wine; but when it was placed to his lips, he was un- 

1. This death also is ascribed to Shah Jahan's poisoning, on 
the strength of a later accusation by Aurangzeb ; see Beni Prasad, 
op. cit. p. 418 n. 9. 

2. Ibid., pp. 433-34. 

3. E. & D., op. cit., VI, p. 434. 
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able to swallow. Towards night he grew worse, and died early 
on the following day, the 28thi Safar, 1037 A. H., in the 22nd 
year of his reign.’^ 

V. JAHANGIR AND THE EUROPEANS 

Before we can appreciate the results of JahM^r’s reign 
and his character, it is necessary to review briefly his relations 
with the Europeans who throw ample light upon both. It 
would be convenient to consider these under three separate 
heads: (lO) the Portuguese; (b) the Jesuits; and (c) the 
English. 

The Portuguese power in India was definitely on the de> 
dine, due to a variety of reasons.^ Perhaps 

(o) The Portu- two important causes of this were their reli- 
guese. 

gious intolerance and the absorption of Por¬ 
tugal by Spain, between 1580 and 1640. Other European 
powers like the Dutch and the English were fast out-stepping « 
them in the East. Particularly, their piratical activities^ brought 
them into active conflict with the Mughal Empire. 

In spite of Jahfingir’s desire to maintain friendly rela¬ 
tions with them, which made him send an embassy to Goa 
in 1607 and 1610 (under Father Pinheiro and Mukarrab Khto), 
their audacity became intolerable. In 1613 the Portuguese 
seized four Imperial vessels, containing about three millions 
worth of goods, near Surat. Since their Viceroy was not 
amenable to reason, Mukarrab Khian, then Governor of Surat, 

1. Ibid., p. 435. 

2. See Rev. Heras, The Decay of Portuguese Power in India, 
(Bombay, 1928) pp. 34-40. 

3. Prof. Sarkar gives the following description of the horrors 
perpetrated by the pirates (both native and Feringi) from a con¬ 
temporary Persian source :—They pierced the hands of their victims, 
and ‘ passed thin canes through the holes, and threw them one above 
another under the deck of their ships. In the same manner as 
grain is flung to fowl, every morning and evening they threw down 
from above uncooked rice to the captives as food. On their return 
to their homes they employed the few hard-lived captives that 
survived, in tillage and other hard tasks, according to tneir power, 
with great disgrace and insult. Others were sold to the Dutch, 
English, and French merchants at the ports of the Deccan.’— 
Studies in Mughal India, pp. 123-4. 
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inflicted a naval defeat on! the Portuguese, in alliance with the 
English sea-captain Downton. This was followed by a very 
vigorous campaign against the Portuguese settled within the 
Empire, and the withdrawal of all privileges granted to them 
previously. The Portuguese, wherever they could be caught 
hold off, were arrested, and even Father Jerome Xavier was 
placed under the custody of Mukarrab Khto. The churches 
at Agra and Lahore were forcibly closed. This brought the 
Portuguese to their senses, and they soon opened negotiations 
with the Emperor. Father Xavier was released to discuss 
peace terms, but the Portuguese proposals were not wholly 
acceptable to Jahm^r : prisoners were to be released, the 
Emperor was to be content with taking the Portuguese pro¬ 
perty already seized as indemnity, and the Dutch and English 
were to be excluded from all privileges.^ However, thanks 
to the efforts of the Jesuits, harmony was restored between 
the Portuguese and the Empire in September, In 1623,. 

when Shiah Jahan, in the course of his rebellion, sought their 
assistance from Hugh, they refused it, but, on the contrary,, 
they served as gunners in the Imperial army under Ibrahim 
Khto. 

Jahangir, as we have seen, had come very early into con¬ 
tact with the Jesuits during his father’s life- 
(b) The Jesuits. had formed a close friendship 

with Father Ridolfo Aquaviva, head of the First Jesuit Mission 
to Afcbar’s Court. During his revolt, as a Prince, when he set 
up his mock court at Allahabad, he had sought without success 
a mission from Goa. He had bestowed several favours and gifts, 
like a silver image of the infant Jesus, upon the Jesuits and 
their church. He had even worn round hisl neck a locket con¬ 
taining portraits of the Saviour and the Virgin, marked his 
letters with Christian symbols, contributed large sums for the 
erection of churches, and ‘exhibited most edifying devotion’ 

1. A copy of this draft, with Fr. Xavier’s signature, is said to 

be in the Goa archives. ^ « 

2. For text of treaty see Rev. Heras, Jahangir and the Por¬ 
tuguese (Report of the 9th meeting of the Indian Historical Records 
Commission, Lucknow, 1926). 
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towards the Christian faith. The fathers of the Society of Jesus 
had an * elegant and commodious ’ church at Lahore, as well as 
a collegium or ‘ priests * residence, “ a comfortable building equip¬ 
ped with varandhas and upper and lower rooms, suitable res¬ 
pectively for use in! the cold and hot seasons. Each department 
of the mission work had its appropriate and convenient accom¬ 
modation as in European colleges. At Agra about twenty 
baptisms took place in 1606, and when Jah^^r was on his way 
to Kabul he accepted a Persian version of the Gospels and per¬ 
mitted the Fathei^ to act publicly with as much liberty as if 
they were in Europe. When the Emperor returned to Agra 
he took two of the priests with him, leaving one at Lahore 
to look after the congregation there. Church processions with 
full Catholic ceremonial were allowed to parade the streets 
and cash allowances were paid from the treasury for church 
expenses and the support of the converts.’’^ 

The most remarkable indication of Jahan^r's interest in 
the Jesuits was, perhaps, his permitting them to baptise his 
own nephews (sons of the late Prince Dtoiyi^). “ The Princes 
clothed in Portuguese costume and wearing crosses of gold 
round their necks, proceeded on elephants from the palace to 
the church through streets packed with eager spectators. A 
large cortege from the Court accompanied them and some sixty 
Christians—including Poles, Venetians and Armenians—joined 
the procession on horseback. Even the Englishman, Hawkins, 
who was then in Agra, put aside his Protestant prepossessions 
for the day and rode at the head of the procession with St. 
Oeorge’s flag carried before him ‘ to the honour of the English 
nation.' At the church the Princes were received with every 
sign of rejoicing and the bell was rung with such violence that 
it broke. The ceremony itself was impressive and the de¬ 
meanour of the Princes brought tears to the eyes of the spec¬ 
tators. When (baptized, they were given, as was then the prac¬ 
tice, new names of a European complexion."^ King Philip III 


1. Smith, O. H„ pp. 377-78; Akbar, pp. 261, 291-2. Rs. 10 
a day were paid to Fr. Xavier and smaller sums to others. 

2. Maclagan, The Jesuits and the Great Moghul, pp. 72-3. 
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of Spain received these tidings with great enthusiasm, and 
personally addressed a letter to Jah^gir thanking him for his 
friendliness towards the Christians. But after all this fuss, in 
five years' time the Ptinces ‘ gave their crucifixes again to the 
Jesuits' i.e. abjured their Christian faith, and in the words of 
a Jesuit writer, ‘ rejected the light and returned to the vomit.’i 

After the death of Father Xavier in 1617, and of Pinheiro 
in the following year, their places were taken by Fathers 
Corsi and Joseph de Castro. In addition to their evangelical 
work they were in the position of an ‘ agent «for the Portugals.* 
The former has been described as ‘ a great column of the 
Mission,' and both had unique opportunities of coming into 
close contact with the Emperor. Corsi first came to Agra in 
1604, and de Castro ten years later. The former died at the 
capital in 1635 ; the latter at Lahore, in 1646. Although both 
of them were Italians, their political activities were directed 
towards furthering the interests of the Portuguese at Court 
as against those of the English. Sir Thomas Roe, who 
arrived in India in September 1615, in a letter written a year 
later, describes ‘ how the Portugals have crept into this king- 
dome and by what comers they gott in ; the entrance of the 
Jesuits, their entertainment, priviledges, practises, ends and 
the growth of their church, where of they sing in Europe so 
loud prayses and glorious successes.' In spite of his obvious 
Protestant bias and opposing political interests, mutual rela¬ 
tions between Roe and Corsi were, according to Sir Edward 
Maclagan, good and creditable to both.^ 

The first Englishman to appear before Jahl^^r was 
Captain William Hawkins, who arrived at 
(c) The English. Surat (in his ship Hector) in August 1608, 
with a letter from James I, King of Great Britain, asking for 
trade facilities.^ He brought with him a gift of 25,0(X) gold 

1. Ibid., p. 74. 

2. Ibid., pp. 85-6. , i r 

3. ‘ It was a singular situation,’ observes Lane-Poole, tor a 
bluff sea-captain to find himself, in an unknown land, called upon 
to meet a great emperor about whom absolutely nothing was Imown 
in England. There was nothing to suggest the most distant dream 
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pieces, and was well received by the Emperor (April 1609), 
in spite of the opposition of the Jesuit Father Pinheiro who 
represented Portuguese interests at the Mughal Court. Haw¬ 
kins could speak Turk! and Persian and hence needed no in¬ 
terpreter. The bitter hostility that existed between the Eng¬ 
lish and the Portuguese, on account of their rivalry at Jahan¬ 
gir’s Court, is clearly discernible in the statements of Hawkins. 
He alleges that Father Pinheiro had bribed Mukarrab Khan 
to kidnap him (Hawkins), and that he had described Eng¬ 
land as a dependency of Portugal. ‘ The Jesuits here,’ he 
writes from Agra (1609), ‘do little regard their masses and 
their church matters for studying how to overthrow my 
affairs.’ Finally, he calls them ‘ madde dogges, labouring to 
work my passage out of the world,’ and says they had to be 
warned by the Emperor that, if aught happened to Hawkins, 
they would be held responsible. When a Protestant follower 
of Hawkins died at Agra, the Jesuits refused to allow him to 
be buried in the Christian cemetery. When Hawkins married 
an Armenian Christian lady, ‘to avoid being poisoned,’ they 
declined to perform the ceremony unless he acknowledged the 
supremacy of the Pope.^ Later, however, their relations, 
slightly improved. But, none the less, when Hawkins left India, 
in 1611, in disgust, his mission had been thoroughly discredited 
on account of the Jesuits, and Father Xavier represented that 
some ultramontane heretics had attempted to disturb the happy 
progress of the Catholic faith in Mogor, but that the King on 
discovering their perfidy had banished them from the country.’^ 

The next Englishman of note to appear at the Court of 
Jahlangfr was one Paul Canning, who too appears to have 
come to Agra (1012) with a further letter from King 
James. His experience was no better than that of his pre- 

that in two centuries and a half the slight introduction Hawkins 
was then effecting between England and India wuld culminate in 
the sovereignty of a British Queen over the whole empire where the 
“ Light of the World ” and her imperial husband then reigned.’ 
Medieval India, pp. 299-300. 

1. Ibid., p. 79. 
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decessor. English accounts still speak of ‘those prattling, 
juggling Jesuits ’ and their great influence at the Court. 
‘ The lying Jesuits,* we are told, were ‘ feeding the king 
daily with presents and strange toys,’ and poisoning his 
mind against the English. But the strained relations between 
the Empire and the Portuguese, to which reference has already 
been made, changed the whole situation for the time being 
(1613-15). The Jesuits with the Portuguese stood tho¬ 
roughly discredited. It was> at this time, when they were 
still ‘ in deep disgrace with the king and people,* that the third 
English ‘ ambassador,’ William Edwards came from Surat 
(1615) also with a letter from King James. But the most 
important and the most famous of the English representatives 
was Sir Thomas Roe. Smith describes him as ‘ a gentleman 
of good education, a polished courtier, and trained diplomatist, 
well qualified for the task assigned to him, which was the 
negotiation of a treaty giving security to English trade.’^ 
He was accompanied (since 1616) by his chaplain Terry, 
whose account ‘ is far superior to that of Roe, as a description 
of the country and Government.*^ He too met with difficulties 
similar to those of his predecessors : “ when he had hopes of a 
speedy decision on his request. Roe found objections raised at 
the last moment ‘ a jesuitical bone * as he said, ‘ cast in over¬ 
night.’^ His own draft of the treaty he wanted to negotiate 


1. ‘ Roe had come to complete what Hawkins had only partly 
succeeded in effecting. The English agents and traders were still 
in a humiliating situation, subject to all kinds of indignities, posses¬ 
sing no recognised or valid rights, and obliged to sue and bribe for 
sudi slight facilities as they could win. Their chiefs, the agents of 
the East India Company, had brought scorn upon their nation by 
“ Kotowing to the Moghal dignitaries cringing to insult, asserting 
no trace of dignity ; and had even “ suffered Blows of the porters, 
base Peons, and beene thrust out by them with much scorne by 
head and Moulders without seeking satisfaction.” Englishmen were 
flouted, robbed, arrested, even whipped in the streets. It was evident 
that a different manner of msm (than Hawkins or Edwards') was 
needed to retrieve the indignity done to our name and honour.’- 
Lane-Poole, op. cit., pp. 305-6 ; Sir Thomas Roe, according to the 
Directors of the E. I. Co., was a man ‘ of a pregnant understanding, 
well spoken, learned, industrious and of a comely personage.’ 

2. Smith, O. H., pp. 382-83. 

3. Maclagan, op. cit. p. 85. 
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provided for the free access of the English to all ports be¬ 
longing to the Great Mughal, including those of Bengal and 
Sind, and the free passage of their goods without payment 
of any duty beyond the usual customs; they were to be allow¬ 
ed to buy and sell freely, to rent factories, to hire boats and 
carts, and to buy provisions at the usual rates; while other 
articles directed against the confiscation of the effects of de¬ 
ceased factors, the obnoxious claims to search the persons of 
the merchants on going ashore, the opening of presents in¬ 
tended for the King, delays in the custom-house and other 
similar abuses. On the part of the English, Roe was willing 
to engage that they should not molest the ships of other 
nations, ‘except the enemies of the said English, or any other 
that shall seek to injure them', and that their factors while 
residing ashore, should ‘ behave themselves peaceably and civil¬ 
ly,’ that they should do their best to procure rareties for 
the Great Mughal, and should furnish him (upon payment) 
with any goods or furnisher of war that he could reasonably 
desire, and that they should assist him against ‘ any enemy 

to the common peace.’ The Portuguese were to be admitted 

to ‘enter into the said peace and league,’ should they be will¬ 
ing, but if they did not do so within six months, the English 
were to be permitted to treat )them as enemies and make war 
upon them at sea, ‘ without any offence to the said Great King 
of India ^ Roe did not succeed in this, though he re¬ 

mained in India for over three years and went about with 
Jah§ngTr in his southern tour (Mandu and Ahmadiablad), and 
finally left India on February 17, 1619. He had arrived at 
Surat (Swally Road) on September 18, 1615. Although his 
mission was a failure® he has recorded with grace the manner 

1. Foster (Introd., xx-xxi). cited by Beni Prasad, op. cit., 

pp. 248-9. 

2. Roe wrote : ‘ Neyther will this overgrowne Eli,phant (Mughal 
Emperor) descend to Article or bynde himself reciprocally to any 
Prince upon terms of Equality, but only by way of favour admit 
our stay. All that JahSn^r could assure him was ‘ you shall be sure 
of as much priviledge as any stranger/ The ambassador says of the 
Mughal officials : ‘their Justice is generallie good to strangers ; they 
are not, rigorous, except in searching for things to please, and what 
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of ihis recepticMi as well as departure from the Great Mughal. 
‘I had required, before my going,’ he writes, ‘leave to use 
the customs of my country, which was freely granted^ so that 
I would perform them punctually. When I entered within the 
first rail, I made a reverence; entering in the inward rail, 
another ; and when I came under the King, a third. The place 
is a great court, whither resort all sorts of people. The King 
sits in a little gallery overhead ; ambassadors, the great men 
and strangers of equality, within the innermost rail under him, 
raised from the ground, covered with canopies of velvet and 
silk, underfoot laid with gold carpets, the meaner men re¬ 
presenting gentry, within the first rail, the people without, in a 
base court, .but so that all may see the King. This setting out 
hath so much affinity with a theatre, the manner of the King 
in his gallery; the great men lifted on a stage, as actors, the 
vulgar gazing on, that an easy description will inform of the 
place and fashion. The King prevented my dull interpreter, 
welcoming me to the brother of my master. I delivered His 
Majesty’s letter translated ; and after my commission, whereon 
he looked curiously; after my presents, which were well re¬ 
ceived. He asked some questions; and, with a seeming care 
of my health [Roe had just recovered from an illness], offered 
me his physicians, and advising me to keep my house till I 
had recovered strength, and if, in the interim, I needed any¬ 
thing, I should freely send him and obtain my desires. He dis¬ 
missed me with more favour and outward grace, if by the 


trouble we have is for hope of them, and by our own disorders.’ 
He warned the Company : ‘ A war and trafique are incompatible. 
By my consent, you ^all no way engage yourselves but at 
wnere you are like to gayne as often as to loose. It is the beggaring 
of the Portugale, notwithstanding his many rich resid^ces and terri- 
toryes, that he keepes souldiers that spends it; yet his garrisons are 
meane. He never profited by the Indyes since he defended them. 
Observe this well. It hath been also die error of the Dutch, who 
seek Plantation here by the sword. They have a woonderfull stocke, 
they proule in all Places, they Posses some of the best; yet ther 
dead Payes Consume all the gayne. Lett this bee received as a rule 
that if you will Profitt, sedc it at Sea, and in quiett trade ; for with¬ 
out controversy it is an error to affect garrisons and Land warrs 
in India.’ 
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Christians I were not flattered, than ever was shown to any 
ambassador either of the Turk or Persian or other whatsoever,* 

VI. SUCCESSES AND FAILURES OF JAHANGIR 

The character and achievements of Jahl^gir are more diffi¬ 
cult to judge than those of any of his predecessors or suc¬ 
cessors. He was indeed, as Vincent Smith has characterised 
him, ‘ a strange compound of tenderness and cruelty, justice 
and caprice, refinement and brutality, good sense and childish¬ 
ness.’ But, if a balance were to be struck, between the credit 
and debit side of his life, there is little doubt, his assets were 
far greater than his liabilities. To enter upon a detailed dis¬ 
cussion of this subject would take us far beyond our limits ; 
but the reader will not find it difficult to draw illustrative 
material from what has been said already and what follows, 
Jahian^r’s love of ease, his self-indulgence in drink and love, 
his caprice and cruelty, and his superstition and childishness 
are notorious ; but his love of justice, religious toleration, energy 
where a situation demanded it, wisdom in the recognition of 
merit, whether in fine arts or in politics, are all worthy of due 
appreciation and praise. Whatever the faults of his youth, 
which clung to him through later life, the period of his rule 
as Emperor was a continuous and honest striving to maintain 
and extend the principles and dominions of his great father; 
no ruler could do better, and Jahlangfr, is to be understood in 
this light, if he is tq be understood at all. The judgments of 
his contemporaries as well as modern critics will bear out what 
we have said : 

“When he (Jahan^r) ascended the throne in 1605, at the 
the age of thirty-seven, his character, never 
wanting in a certain indolent good-nature, 
had mellowed. Hq had become less savage and more sober; 
by day he was the picture of temperance, at night he became 
exceeding ‘ glorious ’ ^ . Jahlan^r carried his daylight 

1. ‘I myself have been accustomed to take wine,’ writes Jahan¬ 
gir, ‘ and from my eighteenth year to the present, whidi is the 
thirty-eighth year of my age, have regularly particen of it. In 
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sobriety so far as even to publish an edict against intemper¬ 
ance, and emulated his far more contemptible * brother' James 
of Great Britain by writing a Persian counterblast against to¬ 
bacco.^ In spite of his vices, which his fine constitution sup¬ 
ported with little apparent injury almost to his sixtieth year, 
he was no fool; he possessed a shrewd intelligence, and he 
showed his good sense in carrying on the government and prin¬ 
ciple of toleration inaugurated by Akbar. He was not defi¬ 
cient in energy when war was afoot; he was essentially just 
when his passionsi were not thwarted ; and he cultivated reli¬ 
gious toleration with the easy-going indifference which was the 
key-note of his character. The son of an eclectic philosopher 
and a Rajput princess, he professed himself a Muslim, restored 
the Muhammadan formulas of faith which Akbar had aban¬ 
doned on the coinage, and revived the Hijra chronology, whilst 
preserving for regnal years and months the more convenient 
solar system. But he followed his father’s policy towards the 
Hindus, and was equally tolerant towards Christians.” {Medie¬ 
val India, pp. 298-99). 

“ Jahimgjr’s first measures were of a much more benevo¬ 
lent and judicious character than might 
Elphinstone. expected of him. He confirmed 


early days, when I craved for drink I sometimes took as many 
as twenty cups of double distilled liquor. In course of time it took 
great effect upon me, and I set about reducing the quantity. In 
the p^od of seven years I brought it down to five or six cups. 
My times of drinking varied. Sometimes I began when two or 
three hours of the day remained, sometimes I took it at night and 
a little in thel day. ^ it was until my thirtieth year, when I re¬ 
solved! to drink only at night, and at present I drink it only to 
promote digestion of my food.’— Wdqidt, E. & D., op. cit., VI, p. 285. 
Sir Thomas Roe relates how he was asked by Jahiangir to drink : 

‘ I drank a little, but it was more strong than ever I tasted, so that 
it made me sneeze, whereat he laughed, and called for raisins, al¬ 
monds, and sliced lemons, which were brought me on a plate of 
gold andi bade me eat and drink what I wouldi, and no more.'— 
Lane-Poole, Contemporary Sources, p. 100. 

1. ‘As the smoking of tobacco had taken very bad effect upon 
the health and mind of many persons, I ordered that no one should 
practise the habit. My brother Shah Abbas (King of Persia), 
also being aware of its evil effects, had issued a command against 
the use of it in Iran.*—^Jahangir : Wdqidt, E. & D. op. cit., VI, 
p. 351. 
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most of his father's old officers in their stations; and issued 
edicts, remitting some vexatious duties which had survived 
Akbar's reforms, forbidding the bales of merchants to be opened 
by persons in authority without their free consent, directing 
that no soldiers or servants of the State should quarter them¬ 
selves on private houses, abolishing the punishments of cuttmg 
off ears and noses, and introducing other salutary regulations. 
Notwithstanding his own notorious habits, he strictly forbade 
the use of, wine, and regulated that of opium; subjecting all 
offenders against his rules to severe punishment." 

Regarding Nur Jah&n's influence over Jahnn^r, he says, 
Though her sway produced bad consequences in the end, it 
was beneficial on the whole. Her father was a wise and up¬ 
right minister; and it must have been, in part at least, owing 
to her influence that a great improvement took place in the 
conduct of Jah&n^r aftei^ the first few years of his reign. He 
was still capricious and tyrannical, but he was no longer guilty 
of such barbarous cruelties as before ; and although he still 
carried his excess in wine to the lowest stage of inebriety, yet 
it was at,night, and in his private apartments. In occupations 
which kept him all day before the eyes of his subjects, he 
seems to have supported his character with sufficient dignity, 
and without any breaches of decorum. Nur Jahlan's capacity 
was not less remarkable than her grace and beauty ; it was 
exerted in matters proper to her sex, as well as in state affairs. 
The magnificence of the emperor's court was increased by her 
taste, and the expense was diminished by her good arrange¬ 
ment. She contrived improvements in the furniture of apart¬ 
ments ; introduced female dresses more becoming than any in 
use before her time; and it is a question in India whether 
it is to her or her mother that they owe the invention, of attar 
of roses.^ One of the accomplishments by which she captivated 

1. * Atr of roses, the most excellent of perfumes, was discovered 
in my reign. The mother of Nur Jahan B^am conceived the 
of collecting the oil whidi rises to the surface when rose-water 
is heated, and this having been done, the oil was found to be 
a most powerful perfume.WahBngSr in Wdqiat, E. & D., op. cit.. 
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Jahangir is said to have been her facility in composing extern* 
pore verses/' {History of India, pp, 550-51, 555-56). 


Vincent Smith. 


‘ Terry truly observes : ‘ Now for the disposition of that 
King (Jahan^r), it ever seemed unto me 
to be composed of extremes ; for sometimes 
he was barbarously cruel, and at other times he would seem 
to be exceeding fair and gentle.’ He was capable of feeling the 
most poignant grief for the loss of a grandchild, and often 
showed pleasure in doing little acts of kindly charity. His 
writings are full of keen observations on natural objects. He 
went to Kashmir nearly every hot season, and recorded a 
capital description of the country, carefully drawing up a list 
of the Indian birds and beasts not to be found in the Happy 
Valley. He loved fine scenery, and would go into ecstasies 
over a waterfall. He thought the scarlet blossom of the dMk 
or pales tree ‘so beautiful that one cannot take one’s eyes 
off it ’, and was in raptures over the wild flowers of Kashmir.” 

Then after commenting on Jahlan^r’s love of fine arts,^ 


1. ‘ This day writes Jahangir, ‘ Abul Hasan, a painter, who 
bore the title of Nadiru~z Zaman, drew a picture of my Court, and 
presented it to me. He had attached it as a frontispiece to the 
Jahanglr-ndma. As it was well worthy of praise, I loaded him with 
great favours. He was an ele^nt painter, and had no match in 
his time. If the celebrated artists Abu-1 Hai and Bihzad were now 
^ive, they would do him full justice for his exquisite taste in paint¬ 
ing. His father. Aka Raza, was always with me while I was a 
Prince, and his son was bom in my household. However, the son 
is far superior to the father. I gave him a good education, and 
took care to cultivate his mind from his youth till he became one 
of the most distinguished men of his age. The portraits furnished 
by him were beautiful. Mansur is also a master of the art of 
drawing, and he has the title of Nadiru-1 Asli. In the time of my 
father and my own, there have been none to compare with these 
two artists. I am very fond of pictures, and have such discri¬ 
mination in judging them, that I can tell the name of the artist 
(on seeing his work), whether living or dead. If there were sirnilar 
portraits, fini^ed by several artists, I could point out the painter 
of each.* Wdkidt, £. & D., op. cit., VI, pp. 359-60. The editor 
also cites the following observation from Catrou’s History of the 
Mogul Dynasty^ p. 178.—‘ In this time there were found, in the 
Indies, native painters who copied the finest of our European pic¬ 
tures with a ndelity that mig^t vie with the originals. He was 

g artial to the sciences of Europe, and it was this whidi attached 
bn to the Jesuits.* 
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Smith quotes the Emperor's Memoirs on his sense of justice,^ 
and proceeds : “ His religion is not easy to define. Grave Sir 
Thomas Roe roundly denounced him as an atheist, but he was 
not exactly that. He sincerely believed in God, although he 
did sot frankly accept any particular revelation or sub¬ 
scribe to any definite creed.He had not the slightest desire 

to persecute anybody on account of his religion. It is true that 
he passed severe orders against the Jains of Gujarat, whom 
his father had so greatly admired, but that was because for 

some reasons or other he considered them to be seditious. 

His personal religion seems to have been a vague deism, either 
taught by heretical Muhammadan Sufis, or the very similar 
doctrine of certain Hindu sages.*. The material for dis- 


Sir T. Roe also confirms. Roe had presented Jahangir a picture, 
which he said his own artists could exactly copy : ‘ At night he 

sent for me, being hasty to triumph in his workman, and showed 
me six pictures, five made by his man, all pasted on one table, 
so like that I was by candle-light troubled to discern which was 
whidi; I confess beyond all expectation ; yet showed my own and 
the difference, which were in art apparent, but not to be judged 
by the common eye. But for that at first sight I knew it not, 
he was very merry and joyful and cracke'd like a Northern man.’ 
— Embassy^ Lane-Poole, Contemporary Sources, p. 98. 

1. Referring to a capital sentence passed on an influwtial 
murderer Jahangir observes ; ‘ God forbid that in such affairs I 

siiould consider Princes, and far less that I should consider Amirs* 
Terry speaks of the ‘ round and quick ’ justice which ‘ keeps the 
people in such order that there are not many executions ! ’ Hawkins 
found that by the time he personally saw the Emperor and com¬ 
plained to him about his ill-treatment at Surat, Jahangir had already 
got the official report and taken the first steps towards justice. 
If the local officials were guilty of justice, Hawkins observes, ‘ it 
is well if they escape with the loss of their lands.’ 

* Note on Jahangir*s religious policy .—But for a few lapses, 
Jahangir’s religious policy was, in the main, a continuation of his 
father Akbar’s, based on principles of wide toleration. The excep¬ 
tions were mostly due to religion and politics being inseparable in 
life. The prosecution of the Sikh Guru Arjun and of ^ten Singh 
the Svetambar Jain leader at Ahmadabad (who, at the time of 
Khusru’s rebellion, declared that Jahangir’s empire would come to 
an end in two years) are not indicative of the general policy. The 
Sikhs as a community were not persecuted by Jah^gir ; the ordin¬ 
ances against the Jains were later withdrawn. Likewise were the 
Christians ‘persecuted’ on account of the follies of the Portuguese, 
but no sooner than peace was restored, they were once more restored 
to the ^al favour. Terry observes : ‘All religions are tolerated 
and their priests held in high esteem. Myself often received from 
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course on Jahan^r’s interesting personality is so abundant 
that it would be easy to write at large on the subject.” (0. H., 
pp. 387-89). 

” Jahi^gir is one of the most interesting figures in Mughal 
history. The ordinary view that he was a 
Ishwari Prasad. sensual pleasure-seeker and a callous tyrant 
does him less than justice. All accounts agree that he was 
intelligent, shrewd, and capable of understanding the most 
complex problems of the state without any difficulty... .There 
is much in his character that deserves to be condemned, but 

the Mughal himself the api>ellation of Father with other many 
gracious words, with place among the best nobles.' Pietro Della 
Valle (1623-24) says, that the Hindus and Muslims ‘live all mixed 
together and peaceably, because the grand Mughal... makes no dif^ 
ference in his dominions between the one sort and the other, and 
both in his court andi armies, and even among men of the highest 
degree, they are of equal account and consideration.' 

Nevertheless, if Jah^gir felt that the preaching of any religious 
teacher had harmful consequences on the Empire, he did not hesitate 
to interfere. Two instances, both Muslim, are on record : the Afghan 
Sheikh Ibrahim Baba was imprisoned in Chunar (1606) for his 
activities were ‘ disreputable and foolish' and he had gathered to¬ 
gether a large following of Afghans near Lahore ; in 1619, similarly. 
Sheikh Ahmad, a celebrated Muslim divine of &rhind, who claim¬ 
ed to be the Mahadi, was imprisoned at Gwalior, and placed in the 
•custody of a Rajput. Sheikh Ahmad had written a book called 
the Maktubat which was judged to contain ‘ many unprofitable 
things ’, calculated to drag people ‘ into infidelity and impiety. Two 
years later the Sheikh recanted and was released ; he was not only 
set free but also given a dress of honour and considerable sums of 
money more than once.’ (Beni Prasad, p. 433). 

Jahangir’s interest iri deserving sddhus and fakirs was remark¬ 
able. In 1618-19 he wrote of Jadrup : ‘ On Saturday, for the 

second time, my desire for the company of Jadrup increased. After 
performing the midday devotions,.... I ran and enjoyed his society 
in the retirement of his cell. I heard many sublime words of religious 
•duties and knowledge of divine things. Without exaggeration, he 
sets forth clearly the doctrines of wholesome Sufism, and one can 
find delight in his society. He is sixty years of age. He was 22 
when, forsaking all external attachments, he placed the foot of 
determination on the high-road of asceticism, and for 38 years he 
had lived in the garment of nakedness.God Almighty has grant¬ 

ed him an unusual grace, a lofty understanding, an exalted nature, 

and keen intellectual powers, etc.On Wekmesday I again went 

and bade him good-bye. Undoubtedly parting from him weired 
upon my mind which desires the truth.’ Sir Thomas Roe records 
another instance of a Fakir*s visit to Jahl^^r : ‘ This miserable 

wratch, clothed in rags, crowned with feathers, covered with ashes, 
His Majesty talked with for about an hour, with such familiarity 
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there is a great deal that entitles him to be placed among the 
most fascinating personalities of Indian History.” ^ (A Short 
History of Muslim Rule in India, pp. 524-30). 

and show of kindness that it must needs argue a humility not 
easily found among kings. The beggar sate where his (Jahangir’s) 

son dare not do . and after many strange humiliations and 

charities, rising, the old wretch not being nimble, he took him up 
in his arms, which no cleanly body durst have touched, ernbracing 
him ; and three times laying his hand on his heart, calling him 
father, he left him, and all us, and me, in admiration of such virtue 
in a heathen prince. Which I mention with envy and^ sorrow, that 
we having the true vine should bring forth crabs and a bastard stock 
grapes ; diat either our Christian princes had this devotion or that 
this zeal were guided by a true light of the Gospel.' 

1. Here is a delightful portrait of Jahi^gir from the pen of 
Hawkins :—‘ Now here I mean to speak a little of his manners and 
customs in the Court. First in the morning, about the break of 
day, he is at his beads with his face turned to the westward. The 
manner of his praying, when he is in Agra, is in a private fair 
room, upon a goodly set stone, having only a Persian lamb-skin 
under him. At the upper end of this stone the pictures of our 
Lady and Christ are placed, graven in stone ; so he tumeth over 
his beads and saith 3200 words according to the number of beads,, 
and then his prayer is ended. After he hath done, he showeth 
himself to the people, receiving their salams or good-morrows, unto 
whom multitudes resort every morning for this purpose. This done„ 
he sleepeth two hours more, and than dineth, and passeth his time 
with his women ; and at noon he showeth himself to the people 
again, sitting till three of the clock, viewing and seeing his pastimes 
and sports made by men and lighting of many sorts of beasts, every 
day sundry kinds of pastimes. 

‘ Then at three of the clock all the nobles in general, that be 
in Agra and are well, resort unto the Court, the King) coming forth 
ip open audience, sitting in his seat royal, and every man standing 
in his degree before him,, his chiefest sort of nobles standing within 

the red raill and the rest without.The King heareth all 

causes in this place and stayeth some two hours every day. 

‘ Then he departeth towards his private place of prayer; his 
prayer being ended, four or five sorts of very well dresid and 
roasted meats are brought him, of which as he pleaseth he eateth 
a bit to stay his stomach, drinking once of his strong drink. Then 
he cometh forth into a private room, where none can come but 
such as himself nominateth (for two years I was one of his attend¬ 
ants there). In this place he drir&eth other three cup-fulls, which 
is the portion that the physicians*allot him. This ck>ne he eateth 
opium, and then he ariseth, and being in the height of his drink,, 
he layeth him down to sleep, everyman departing to his own home. 
And after he hath slept two hours they awake him/ and bring his 
supper to him ; at which time he is not able to fe^ himsdf; but 
it is thrust into! his mouth by others; and this is about one of the 
clock; and then he sleepeth fee rest of the ni^t.*— Relations, Lane- 
Poole, {Contemporary Sources, pp. 88-9). 
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“Jauntily to dismiss him (Jahangir) as a hard-hearted^ 
fickle-minded tyrant, soaked in wine andi 
Beni Prasad. sarik in debauch, as more than one modems 
writer has done, is at once unscientific and unjust. His fame: 
hasj been eclipsed by the transcendent glory of his father and 
the dazzling splendour of his son. His memory has suffered 
from the implicit faith reposed in historical forgeries and travel¬ 
lers’ tales. His career has been viewed and judged in isolated 
passages. 

“From a review of his life as a whole, he comes out a 
sensible, kind-hearted man, with strong family affections and 
unstinted generosity to all, with a burning hatred of oppres¬ 
sion and passion for justice. On a few occasions in his career 
as prince and emperor, he was betrayed, not without provoca¬ 
tion, by fits of wrath into individual acts of barbarous cruelty. 
But as a rule, he was remarkable for humanity, affability and 
open hand. 

“ Sir Henry Elliot has drawn up a strong indictment of 
JahfingJr and argued in particular, that his celebrated insti¬ 
tutes were neither original in conception not effective in prac¬ 
tice. The first charge may be admitted at once, but is it a 
charge at all ? Originality in administrative organization is 
extremely rare. Neither Akbar nor Sher Shiah had much of 
It. The test of a statesman consists not in originality but in 
adoption and adaptation of ideas and practices. It is tme, 
again, that the imperial ordinances were not uniformly carried 
out, but the responsibility rests with the inherent circumstances 
of the* case. No Government iq the middle ages, with a large 
area under its jurisdiction, could make its authority effectively 
felt on the borders. Until his health failed him, Jahian^r 
exerted himself manfully to shield his subjects from the oppres¬ 
sion of his officers. 

“ Jahan^r’s reign, on the whole, was fruitful of peace and 
prosperity to the Empire. Under its auspices industry and 
commerce progressed, architecture achieved notable triumphs; 
painting reached its high-water mark; literature flourished as 
it had never done before : Tulsic^ composed the Ram&yan, 
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which forms at once the Homer and the Bible, the Shakes¬ 
peare and the Milton of the teeming millions of Northern 
India. A host of remarkable Persian and vernacular poets all 
over the country combined to make the period the Augustan 
age of mediaeval Indian literature. The political side of 
Jahdngifs history is interesting enough hut its virtue lies in 
adtural development^* {History of Jahangir, pp. 430-38). 



Khusru (d. 1662) 


Dara Shikoh 
(executeld, 1659) 


GENEALOGY 

JAHANGIR (1605-27) 

I 

-‘T’ ■■ I “ - "I 

Parviz Shah Jahan Shahriyar 

(cL 1626) (1627-58 ; d. 1662) (executed, 1628) 


Shuja Aurangzeb Murlad 

(disappeared, 1660) (1658-1707) (executed, 1661) 



AUTHORITIES 


A. Primary —1. Persian: (i) Tuzak-i-Jahmgm or * Me¬ 
moirs of Jahlangir/ already noticed, forms an important source 
of information for the period it covers. So too are the other 
histories of the reign of Jahlan^r referred to in the previous 
chapter. 

(ii) P^shdh-ndma of Kazwini, who entered the service of 
Shah Jahlan in the fifth year of his reign. Kazwini was the first 
to receive orders from Shi^ Jahlan to write an account of his 
reign of which he has covered only the first ten years. It is 
also called Tmlkh-i Shah Jahdnt Dahsdla, and forms the basis 
of most other later works. 

(iii) Bddshdh-nama of Abdul Hamid Lahori, who died in 
1654 A.D., deals in detail with the first twenty years of Shlh 
JahSln’s reign. Despite its laboured style, which is too ornate 
at places, it contains * a solid substratum of historical matter, 
from which the history of this reign has been drawn by later 
writers.' One of its MS. copies now available is considered * a 
most excellent specimen of the Oriental art of calligraphy' and 
contains an autograph of the Emperor Shiah Jahan. Extracts 
in E. & D., op. cit. VII, pp. 5-72. 

(iv) Shah Jahdn-ndma of Inayat Khim, who held respon¬ 
sible administrative posts under Shiah Jah^, and was on in¬ 
timate terms of friendship with the Emperor, sums up the 
earlier histories and carries the story up to the end of 1657-8. 
The author says in his preface : ‘ It seemed to the writer of 
these pages that, as he and his ancestors had been devoted 
servants of the Imperial dynasty, it would be well for him to 
write the history of the reign of Shiah Jahlan in a simple and 
clear style, and to reproduce the contents of the three volumes 
of Sheikh Abdul Hamid in plain language and in a condensed 
form. Such a work (he thought) would not be superfluous, 
but rather a gain. Hence, he calls his work also Muldkh-khas 
or * Abridgment.’ Extracts in E. & D., op. cit., VII, pp. 76-120. 
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(v) Other Shdh Jahan^mas. There are several other 
works of the same name, two of which might be very briefly 
alluded to ; (a) Amal4 Salih of Muhammad Salih Kambu, 
one of the noted calligraphists of the period, deals with the 
whole life of Shiah Jahl^—from his birth to his death in 1665. 
Besides writing of princes, nobles, and officers, the work also 
speaks of ‘ learned men, physicians, poets and fine writers who 
were contemporary with Shi^ Jahlan.' (b) Shah Jahm-nama 
of Muhammad -Sadik Khfin, somewhat similar to the above, is 
particularly of value as it formed the basis of Khafi Khlm's 
history of the reign of Shah Jahlm. Extracts and notices in 
E. & D., op. cit., VII, pp. 121-44. 

For other Persian sources see Dr. Banarsi Prasad Sak- 
sena’s History of Shdhjahm of Dilhi, pp. i-xx. 

II. European (i) Sir Thomas Roe’s Embassy, noticed in 
the previous chapter, throws some light on Shi^ Jahim’s early 
career as Prince, (ii) Francoys Pelsaert’s Remonstrantee is the 
account of a Dutch factor who was in India for seven years 
(1620-27). He believes in Shi^ Jahan’s guilt in the tnurder 
of Khusru, denounces Nur Jahlan’s dominance, and makes in¬ 
teresting observations on prohibition of cow-slaughter for which, 
among other reasons, he gives the economic one, viz., that oxen 
do everything that is done by horses in Holland.—Moreland 
and Geyl. Cambridge 1925. (iii) De Laet’s Description of 
India and Fragment of Indian History^ already noticed. 

(iv) Pietro Della Valle (1623-27), an Italian traveller, in 
particular was impressed with religious toleration within the 
Empire. His descriptions of the places he visited (Western 
India) are graphic, and valuable.—Pub. Hakluyt Society. 

(v) Mandelslo the German traveller was in India for a very 
short time (1638-39). His account, first published in 1658, 
contains much fiction mixed with some facts relating both to 
Mughal administration and history.—Harris’s Travels, Vol. II. 

(vi) Peter Mundy, who came to India in 1628 and left eight 
years later, gives a more interesting and valuable record.—^Ed. 
Temple, Pub. Hakluyt Society 1914-1919. (vii) The Portu¬ 
guese Fr. Sebastian Manrique travelled through N. India ia 
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1640-41 and published his Itenerario in 1649 at RPme. He 
seems to have been well impressed with the prosperity of the 
country and people, and also speaks well of the orderliness of 
the Mughal camp. He attributes the planning of the Taj to 
Geronimo Veroneo.—Pub. Haklu 5 rt Society, (viii) The two 
French travellers Bernier and Tavernier are the most famous 
of European visitors of the period. The former, a well edu¬ 
cated and experienced traveller came to India in 1658 and 
stayed for twelve years. His work was first published in 
1670. He was witness to many of the events he described or 
had means of reliable information. Yet, as Manucci points out, 
he is not to be accepted without careful scrutiny and veri¬ 
fication. The other, Jean-Baptiste Tavernier, rightly regard¬ 
ed as the ‘ Prince of Ramblers had also travelled widely in 
Europe before he came to India in 1640. His observations of 
social and economic conditions are valuable, but not equally so 
regarding political events. Himself a jeweller he observes 
‘where baniyans refuse to bite there is nothing to be hoped 
for by these Franks,* (Bernier, tr. Constable, ed. Smith, 
Oxford U, Press, 1914; Tavernier, tr. Ball, Macmillan, 1889.) 

(ix) Last, but not least, Niccolas Manucci, the Italian 
adventurer, already noticed, is an important source of informa¬ 
tion for the period. He was a loyal partisan of Dara and 
hated Aurangzeb for his treacherous conduct. After many vicis¬ 
situdes he again entered service under Prince Shiah Alam in 
1678 and saw much of the politics and social life of India. 
But like most other European writers he is not to be depended 
upon where he speaks not from personal knowledge or ex¬ 
perience but merely from hearsay and bazar gossip. He died 
in India in 1717. His Storia de Mogor translated by William 
Irvine in four bulky volumes is rather too diffuse, and an 
abridged edition of the same in one volume, containing his 
experiences relevant to our purposes, has been published by 
his daughter Margaret L. Irvine, under the title— A Pepys 
of Mogul India (John Murray, London, 1913). Pere Catrou'& 
Histoire Generale de VEmpire du Mogol (1705) was founded 
on Manucci's memoirs. 
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B. Secondary.—1. History of Shdhjahdn of Dilhi by Dr. 
Banarsi Prasad Saksena is a most welcome addition to the 
critical monographs that have recently appeared on the lives, 
of the Mughal Emperors. Sir Wolseley Haig, in his foreword 
to the book, writes : “ Saksena treats his subject with praise¬ 
worthy impartiality. Shi^jahfin, in his hands, is not ‘the 
virtuous sovereign with hardly a blemish on his character' 
depicted, by contemporary Indian chroniclers, nor on the other 
hand, is he the monster of moral depravity described by some 
European travellers who have flavoured their pages with the 
scandalous gossip of the purlieus of the court.''— The Indian 
Press, Ltd., Allahabad, 1932. Pp. i-xxx contain a critical dis¬ 
cussion of the sources, Persian and European. There is also 
a classified Bibliography at the end of the book, pp. 345-49. 

2. The Jesuits and the Great Mogul by Sir Edward Mac- 
lagan, Ch. VI, pp. 99-120. 

3. History of India by Monstuart Elphinstone, pp. 574- 
603. 

4. Studies in Mughal India by Sir Jadunath Sarkar for 
‘ The Daily Life of Shah Jahlan', ‘ Wealth of India, 1650', 

‘ Who Built the Taj ? ' pp. 1-32. (1919). 

History of Aurangzeb, Vols. I & II, by the same—^M. C. 
Sarkar & Sons, Calcutta, 1922. 

5. History of the Reign of Shah Jahdn by Mr. Abdul Aziz,, 
Bar-at-Law, appearing in the Journd of Indian History, Mad¬ 
ras ; to be completed. 

6. Shah Jahdn, by Jast, L. S. (London 1934), though it 
deliberately tampers with history, is an interesting contribu¬ 
tion. 


7. “ The Architecture of the Taj and its Architect,"— 
S. C. Mukherjee (1. H. Q. IX, 4. 1934). 

8. “ Rebellion of Shfih Jahan and his career in Bengal,"— 
S. N. Bhattacharya (I. H. Q. X). 
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9. Prince Sh&h Jahan in Bengal/'—Sri Ram Sharma 
(J. 1. H., Dec. 1934 & 1. H. Q. Mar. XI). 

10. “Shi^ Jah'^'s Embassy to China/'—C. S. K. Rao 
Saheb (Journal of the Andhra Hist. Society, Oct. 1934). 

11. Religious Policy of Shah Jahan,"—Sri Ram Sharma 
(I. H. Q. Mar. 1936). 



CHAPTER VIII 


GOLDEN AGE OF THE EMPIRE 

“ Shahjahan.is not * the virtuous sovereign with hardly a 

blemish on his character' depicted by contemporary Indian chroni¬ 
clers, nor on the other hand, is he the monster of moral depravity 
described by some European travellers.” —Sir Wolseley Haig. 

‘ The expenditure of former reigns was not a fourth of the cost 
of this reign, and yet the King quickly amassed a treasure which 
would have taken years to accumulate under his predecessors.’— 
LuBB-AT-TAW ARIKH. 

The thirty years of Shiah Jah'an’s rule found the Empire 
at its zenith, in point of prosperity though not in extent. On 
the whole, they were years of peace and plenty, with few 
internal disturbances of any formidable character ; the only 
wars, whether successful or otherwise, were those of aggression, 
and intended to extend the boundaries of the Empire. Until 
the Empire was convulsed by the War of Succession, following 
on the illness of Sh&h Jahian, it had held forth the promise 
of a most glorious epoch in the history of India. But events 
soon showed that there were worms infolded in the gilded 
tomb, and all that glistered was not gold. The failure of Im¬ 
perial arms on the north-west frontier, the destruction of 
temples by Sh&h Jahian, and the intemescine feuds that were 
brewing—all indicated an unhappy augury for the future of 
the Empire. The reign of Shiah Jahlm which had commenced 
with crime was not destined to end without it. Though Shah 
Jahi^ was of a more staid character than his father, his rule 
is not without contrasts : it was an epoch of grandeur not cdto- 
gether unmixed unth symptoms of decay. It was both glorious 
and portentous at one and the same time. 

The principal phases may be classified under the follow¬ 
ing heads : I. Early Life and Accession ; II. Rebellions and 
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Minor Conquests ; III. Kandahar and Badakhshan ; IV. The 
Deccan; V. War of Succession; and VI. The Golden Age. 

I. EARLY LIFE AND ACCESSION 
The early career of Shiah Jahian has been too clearly deli¬ 
neated in the last chapter to need repetition; yet a few 
important details may be enumerated here, 
(i) Early Life. bom on Thursday, January 5, 1592 

at Lahore. His mother was the Rajput Princess (daughter 
of Raja Udai Singh of Marwar) variously called Jagat Gosain, 
Jodhbiai, and Manmati, whom Salim had married in 1586. 
He had been christened Khurrcm or * the joyous ' and brought 
up under the care of Akbar’s childless wife Ruquiah Begam. 
Although he had no dearth of literary teachers, the j^ung 
Prince, from the very beginning, showed a decided turn for 
more practical pursuits. In spite of his sharp wits and strong 
memory he was more at home with the bow and arrow, swordsr- 
manship and riding, than with Persian and Turki. About his 
sixth year he suffered from small-lpox, the recovery from 
which delighted Akbar so much that the occasion was cele¬ 
brated with alms-giving and the setting free of some prisoners. 
In 16(36 Prince Khurram was first entrusted with responsibi¬ 
lities of a public character, when he was left in nominal charge 
of the capital (with of course a Council of Regency) during 
JahiangJr’s absence in pursuit of the rebellious Prince Khusru. 
In 1607 he received the rank of 8,000 Zdt and 5,0(X) Suwdr, 
with a flag and drums ; the same year he was betrothed to 
Arjumand Banu Begam, the daughter of Asaf Khian, more 
famous as Mumtdz-uMahal, the Lady of the Taj. This was 
followed by his nomination to the Sarkdr of Hisar Flroza which 
was the virtual declaration of his succession to the throne. Two 
years later, he was again betrothed ; this time a daughter of 
Mirza Muzaffar Husain Safavi (of the house of Shah Ismail 
of Persia). This marriage strangely enough took place in 1610, 
whereas that with the former fiano6 was celebrated only two 
years later, in 1612. In addition to these, Khurram married 
a third wife, daughter of Shah Nawaz Khan (grandson of 
Bairam Khan), in 1617. 
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His children of any note werei all by his second and most 
celebrated wife, Mumt^, Begum ; they were fourteen in all, out 
of whom only seven survived : (1) Jahl^ara Begum was bom 
at Ajmer, in 1614 ; (2) Daila Shikoh, in the same city, in 
1615 ; (3) Shiah Shuja, also at Ajmer, in 1616 ; (4) Roshanara 
Begum, at Burhlanpur, in 1617 ; (5) Aurangzeb, at Dauhad on 
Oct. 24, 1618; (6) Murad Bakhsh, at Rohtas, in 1624; and 
Gauharara Begum, at Burhi^pur, in 1631. 

“ The history of Jahangir’s reign,” writes Dr. Saksena, ” is 
mainly a record of the brilliant victories 
Career Prince Khurram.... His charm¬ 

ing manners, his stem rules of conduct, 
his devotion to duty; and his dashing courage, all combined to 
ensure for him a successful career. Contrast gave him a supe¬ 
riority over his brothers and rivals whose failure more than 
once added to his glory. He had never to wait for an oppor¬ 
tunity ; it came to him automatically.”^ 

Khurram’s first great triumph was against Mewar in 1614. 

It was an illustration of his pluck and tac- 
(a) Mewar. eminently succeeded where 

other veterans had failed. It is strange that Vincent Smith 
should describe him as wanting in skill as a military leader.’^ 
Dr. Saksena is truer in his observation that the subjugation of 
Mewar enhanced the glory of the Mughal Empire, and that, 
by this victory, Khurram’s ‘ reputation as a general of consum¬ 
mate skill and ability was established beyond doubt; and he 
was marked out as the rising star.’^ 

The second great chance of his life came to Khurram 
when he was appointed to the southern 
ib) Deccan. command (1616-17), in supersession to his 
elder brother Parviz and other reputed generals. Already 
raised to the dignity of 20,000 Zdt and 10,000 Suwdr Khurram 
was now given the title of Shah, never before bestowed on any 


1. Banarsi Prasad Saksena, History of Shdhjakdn of Dihli, p. 15. 

2. Smith, O. p. 41t>. 

3. Saksena, loc cit., p. 17). 
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Mughal Prince, and placed in full charge of the Deccan. 
‘Mewar revealed him as a skilful general, and the Deccan as 
a clever statesman/^ He was further exalted to the unprece¬ 
dented rank of 30,000 ZM and 20,000 Suwar and given the 
title of Shah Jahan, Then followed gifts and offerings ‘ such 
as had never come in any reign or time' (amounting in all to 
Rs. 2,260,000). Finally, Shah Jahian was given charge of the 
province of Gujarat (1618), in recognition of his meritorious 
services. 


To crown all, the operations carried on unsuccessfully 
against Kangra, since 1615, gave Shiah 

(c) Kangra. jah^ his third oppo^nity. He won his 
laurels again at this place towards the close of 1618. 

The first triumph of Shah Jahan in the Deccan was really 

(d) Deccan ^ piece of good luck for him, but it secured 

Again. no permanent peace for the Empire. The 

corruption and quarrels of the Mughal officers, on the one 
hand, and the courage and cleverness of Malik Ambar, on the 
other, had resulted in reversing the tables against the Empire, 
since the withdrawal of Shah Jahan in 1617. He was, there¬ 
fore, again called to the South in 1621, and once more his tact 
and courage triumphed. But, as we have observed in the pre¬ 
vious chapter, his success was his undoing. 

Suspicion of Nur Jahian’s jealousy drove him to indiscre¬ 
tion. When he was called to lead the 

{€) Rebellion. campaign against Kandahar, he thought 
it more prudent to rebel. The circumstances and course of his 
insurrection have already been described. ‘ His rebellion,' as 
Dr. Saksena has well expressed, ‘ was a clash of two powerful 
ambitions each trying to subdue the other.'^ It was also a 
great blunder, because by his rashness he played into the 
hands of his enemies. His grave misconduct, though he tried 
to * clothe his immodest acts in the garment of apology', <iost 
him the unique pisition to which he had climbed up in the 


1. Saksena, loc. cit., p. 21. 

2. Ibid., p. 33. 
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Empire. But though baifled, his usual good luck once more 
came to his rescue. The death of Jahlan^r at Rajauri on 
Sunday, October 29, 1627, was a boon to Shiah Jahian. Al¬ 
though he was far away in the Deccan at that time, he briskly 
fnade his way to the throne. 

There was a quick shuffling of the cards at the Imperial 
head-quarters. In the words of the Bad- 
(hi) Accession, shdh-ndma (if Abdul Hamid Lahori) ; 

‘Nur Mahal, who had been the cause of much strife and con¬ 
tention, now clung to the vain idea of retaining the reins of 
government in her grasp, as she had held them during the reign 
of the late Emperor. She wrote to Ndshudani (Shahriyiar), 
advising him to collect as many men as he could, and hasten 
to her.* On the other hand, Nur Jahlan*s brother Asaf Khto 
was equally alert. He * determined that, as Shiah Jahan (his 
son-in-law) was far away from Agra, it was necessary to take 
some steps to prevent disturbances in the city, and to take 
possession of the princes (sons of Shiah Jahan) Muhammad 
Dana Shikoh, M. Sh§h Shuja, and M. Aurangzeb, who were 
in the female apartments with Nur Mahal. They, therefore, 
resolved that for some few days they would raise to the throne 
Bul^ (Diawar Bakhsh) the son of Khusru, who, by Nur 
Mahal’s contrivance, had been placed with NdshudamJ^ 

Muttoad Kh&n narrates the sequel in some detail : ‘Nur 
Jahan Begum sent several persons to bring her brother (Asaf Khan) 
to her ; but he made excuses, and 'did not go. Asaf Khan now sent 
Banarasi, a swift runner, to ShMi Jahan, with intelligence of the 
death of Jahangir ; and as there was no lime for writing, he sent 
his signet ring as a guarantee. Next day the royal retinue came 
down from the mountains to Bhimbar. There the funeral ceremonies 
were performed, and the corpse was sent on under escort to Lahore, 
where it was interred in a garden which Nur Jahan had made. 

* When the nobles and officers of the State became aware that 
Asaf Khan had resorted to the stratagem of proclaiming Dawar 
Bakhsh, in order to secure the accession of Shah Jahan, and that 
Dawar was, in fact, a mere sacrificial lamb, they gave their support 
to Asaf Khan, and did whatever he said. So the Kkutba was read, 
in Dawar Bakhsh's name near Bhimbar.’ 

1. Badshdh-ndma, E. & D., op. dt., VII, pp. 5-6. 
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Shahriy^, in the meantime, had assumed the royal title at 
-Lahore. ‘ He seized] upon the royal treasure and everything belong¬ 
ing to the State which was in L^ore. To secure troops and sup¬ 
porters, he gave to everyone whati he asked for, and in the course 
of one week he distributed 70 lacs of rupees among the old and 
new nobles, in the hope of securing his position.’ A clash was*, 
therefore, inevitable. The rival forces met three kos away from 
Lahore, and ‘ at the first attack Shahriyar’s mercenaries, unable to 

face the old and loyal servants of the State, broke, and fled. 

unable to understand his position and danger, Shahriyar fell back 
and entered the fortress, thus placing his own foot in the trap. 
Next day the nobles arrived,.... Shahriyar fled for refuge into the 
female apartments of the late Emperor. A eunuch brought him out, 
and h^ was led bound to the presence of Dawar Bakhsh. After 
making the regular bows and homage, he was placed in confinement, 

and two or three days afterwards he was blinded. Tahimuras 

and Hoshang, sons of Prince Daniyal, were also taken and con¬ 
fined Asaf Khan wrote to Shah Jahan, informing him of the 
victory. 

‘ Sh^ Jahan sent a jarman to Yaminu-d-daula Asaf Khan, to 
the effect that it would be well if Dawar Bakhsh the son, and 
Nashudani the useless brother of Khushru, and the sons of Prince 
D^iyal, were all sent out of the world....' On the 2nd Jumad4 
awwal, 1037 A.H. by general consent Sh§h Jahan was pro¬ 

claimed at Lahore, and the Khutba was read in his name. Dawar 
Bakhsh, whom the supporters of Shah Jahan had deemed it advis¬ 
able to set up in order to prevent disturbances, was now cast into 
prison. On the 26th Jumada-l awwal, Dawar, his brother Garshas, 
Shariytar, and Tahimuras and Hoshang, sons of the deceased Prince 
Daniyal, were all put to death, 

1. Iqbdl-ndma-i Jahan^r, E. & D., op. cit., pp. 435-38. Dawar 
(Buliaki), according to some, escaped and lived for some years 
longer.—Saksena, op. cit., pp. 62-88. 

The ruthless philosophy underMng these wholesale political 
murders is very frankly stated by Md. Salih Kambu, the historian 
of Shah Jah^’s reign : ' It is entirely lawful,’ he writes, ‘ for the 
great sovereigns to rid this mortal world of the existence of their 
brothers and other relations, whose very annihilation is conducive to 
common good. And as the leaders, spmtual and temporal, justify the 
total eradication of the rival claimants to the fortunate throne (there¬ 
fore) on grounds of expediency and common weed, and upon the sug¬ 
gestion of such wise ‘counsellors Sultan Khusru whom me Emperor 
Jahangir had, in an hotir of drunkenness, handed over to ShSh 
Buland Iqbal (ShSh Jahan) was translated, on Monday 22nd Febru¬ 
ary, 1621, from the ditch of prison to the plains of non-existence. 
To avoid suspicion, the dead body of the late prince was taken 
with due honour and! respect round the dty of Burh^pur. The 
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‘ Shiah Jahian ascended the throne at Agra on the 18th 
Jumada-s saniy 1037 A.H. (4th Feb., 1628), with the title of 
Abu-1 Muzaffar Shahabu-d din Muhammad Slahib Kiran-i 
Sani.'i 

The coronation was attended with a lavishness quite 
characteristic of the monarch who is still remembered as Shah 
Jahian ‘ the magnificent.' The Imperial couriers carried the 
news of the accession to the most distant corners of the Em¬ 
pire. Poets, astrologers, learned and pious men, all received 
their due rewards. The Empress Mumtaz Mahal herself got 
a present of 200,000 ashrafisy and Rs. 6(X),000, together with 
an annuity of Rs. 1,000,000. Jahlanara Begam received 100,000 
ashrafiSy and Rs. 400,000, with an annual allowance of Rs. 
600,000. Rs. 800,000 were distributed among the Princes and 
Princesses of the Imperial family. The loyal officers and 
nobles were equally well rewarded, the disloyal were degraded. 
Among the most notable, Mahlabat Khan was promoted to the 
rank of 7,000 Zdt and 7,000 Suwaxy and made Khan Khman. 
Above all was Asaf Kh^ exalted to the dignity of 8,000 Zdt, 
and Suwdr, called * uncleallowed to kiss the Emperor’s feet 
(a unique privilege), entrusted with the Emperor’s signet ring, 
and made the Vakil of the Empire. 

II. REBELLIONS AND MINOR CONQUESTS 

There were two great rebellions at the commencement of 
Shah Jahan’s reign, one Hindu and another Muslim. The first 
was that of Jajhar Singh, son of the notorious Bir Singh Dev 
Bundela; the second was of Khdn Jahdn Lodty Jahan^r’s 
officer whom we have met with already. The former started 
in the first year of Sh^ Jahto’s reign (1628), and with a 
break, continued to defy the Emperor until 1635, when he met 
with the fate usual for rebels. The latter broke out in the 

notables and officers accompanie’d the hearse chanting prayers, and 
muttering incantations. He was buried in Alamganj on the night 
of Wednesday.' Sdlik, Vol. I, p. 137 and pp. 163^5 cited by Sak- 
sena, op. cit., p. 35. 

It will be remembered that the death of Parviz is too plausibly 
attributed to Sh^ Jahan. 

1. BddsMh-ndma, E. & D., op. cit, VII, p. 6 

6 
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second year of the reign (1629), and after a short interval of 
restless peace, found the leader defeated and decapitated 
(1631). 

The Portuguese also created some trouble in the eastern 
provinces and were ruthlessly suppressed. These as well as 
other disturbances and conquests will be noticed in duel course. 


The account of this rebellion given by Abul Hanud Lahori,. 
in his BMshah-nama, is interesting, 

dela^^Revoit^ ‘Jajhar Singh was son of Raja Nar Singh 

Deo Buridela, who rose into notice by killing 

Shaikh Abul Fazl. After the accession of Jahiangir to the 

throne, Nar Singh Deo rose into favour and distinction through 
this wicked deed. But his evil nature was unable to bear his pros- 
I>erity, and towards the end of the reign of Jahangir he became dis¬ 
affected and oppressed all the zamindms in his neighbourhood. ... 
He died three or four months before Jahiangir and was succeeded by 
his vSon Jajhar Singh. The wealth and property tvhich Nar Singh 
had amass^ed without labour and without trouble unsettled the mind 
of his worthless successor Jajhar, and at the accession of Shiah 
Jahan,.,..he left the capital Agra, and proceeded to Undcha 
(Orcha), his stronghold, where he set about raising forces, streng¬ 
thening the forts, providing munitions of war and closing the roads. 

‘ A force was accordingly sent against him under the command 
of Mahabat Khan Khan-Khanan. [The Imperial forces^ converged 
upon Undcha and] Jajhar Singh, having no hope of escape, waited 
upon Khan-Khanan and made his submission . ... 

‘ His Majesty in the second year of his reign pardoned the 
mivsdeeds of this turbulent man, and sent him on service in the 
Dakhin. After a while he took leave of Mahiabat Khan Klian- 
Khanan, the ruler of the Dakhin, and retired to his own country, 
leaving behind him his son Bikramjit, entitled Jag-raj, and his con¬ 
tingent of men. 


‘ On reaching home he attacked Bim NarSin, zaminddr of 
Garha, and induced him by a treaty and promise to surrender the 
fort of Chauragarh (70 miles west of Jabbalpur.— Ain~i Akbari, 
I. p. 367). Afterwards, in violation of his engagement, he put Bim 


1. One division of the Imperial army marched from the capital 
under Mahabat Kh^, another came from Kanauj under Firoz Jung, 
and a third proceeded from the south under Kh5m Jahan. The total 
strength of these forces was 27,(XX) horse, 6,(X)0 foot, 1,500 mus¬ 
keteers. * 
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Narain and a number of his followers to death, and took possession 
of the fort, with all the money and valuables it contained. 

‘ Bim Nai§in's son accompanied Khian JahSn to Court from 
Mialwa, taking with him an offering, and hg made known to the 
Emperor what had happened. A fmtmn was then sent to Jajhar 
Singh, charging him with having killed Bim Nar^n, and taking pos¬ 
session of Garhia, without the authority of the Emperor, and direct¬ 
ing him to surrender the territory to the officers of the Crown, or 
else to give up the jagirs he held in his own country, and to send 
to Court ten lacs of rupees in cash out of the money* which had 
belonged to Bim Narlain. 

‘ Hef got notice of this farmdn from his vakils before it arrived,, 
and being resolved to resist, he directed his son Bikramjit to escape 
with his troops from the Balaghat, whither he had gone with Khan 
Jahan, and to make the best of his way home. The son acted 
accordingly.’ 

The military operations need not be followed in detail. 
Prince Aurangzeb was in nominal command of 20,000 troops, 
directed to reduce the rebels. Rlaja Devi Singh, one of the 
rivals of Jajhar, was with the Imperial army. 

‘ Notwithstanding the density and strength of his forests, Jajhar 
was alarmed at the advance of the Imperial forces, and removed 
his family, his cattle and money, from Undcha to the fort of Dha- 
muni, which his father had built. On the east, north and south of 
this fort there are deep ravines, which prevent the digging of mines 
or the running of zigzags. On the west side a deep ditch had been 
dug twenty Imperial yards wide, stretching from ravine to ravine.... ’ 
When the army in pursuit approached Dhamuni, Jajhar fled to 
Chaunagarh. ‘ Before leaving he blew up the buildings round the 
fort of Dhamuni, and left one of his officers and a body of faithful 
adherents to garrison the fort.’ He did the same at Chauiiagarh, ‘ and 
then went off with his family and such goods as he would carry 
to the Dakhin.... When pressed hard by the pursuers, Jajhar and 
Bikramjit put to death several women whose horses were worn out, 
and then turned upon their pursuers.... Although they fought des¬ 
perately, they were beaten and fled into the woods.... The hot pur¬ 
suit allowed the rebels no time to perform the rite of Jauhar, which 
is one of the benighted practices of Hindustan. In their despair they 
inflicted! two wounds with a dagger on R^I Pfirbati, the dhief wife 
of Rlaja Nar Singh Deo, and having stabbed the other women and 
children with swords and daggers, they were about to make off, 
when the pursuers came up and put many of them to the sword.... 
Durgabhan, son of Jajhar, and Durjan Sal, son of Bikramjit, were 
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made prisoners^.... The royal army then encamped on the edge of 
the tank..... While they rested there, information was brought that 
Jajhar and Bikramjit,.... after escaping from the bloody conflict, 
had fled to hide thems^ves in the wilds, where they were killed with 
great cruelty by the gonds who inhabit that country.... Khian- 
Khanan rode forth to seek their bodies, and having found them, 
cut off their heads and sent them to Court.... When they arrived, 
the Emperor ordered them to be hung up over the gate of Sehur. 

‘ On arriving at Chanda, the Imperial commanders resolved to 
take tribute from Kipa, chief zaminddr of Gondwana,.... and he 
consented to pay five lacs of rupees as tribute to the government, 
and one lac of rupees in cash and goods to the Imperial commanders 
.... On the 13th Jumcula-i sani the Emperor proceeded on his 
journey to Undcha, and on the 21st intelligence arrived of the cap¬ 
ture of the fort of Jhansi, one of the strongest in the Bundela 
country.’1 

But the irrepressible Bundela were not subdued. Another 
leader arose in Champat Rai of Mahoba. In 1639 his depre¬ 
dations and incursions into Mughal territory made the road to 
the Deccan very insecure. Abdulla Khian was directed by 
Shiah Jahian to round up the rebels. But Champat Rai played 
the Robinhood. He had the fullest support of his people. In 
1642, through the agency of Pahlad Singh, a son of BIr Singh 
Dev, he was temporarily brought under the Imperial yoke. 
But his more famous son, Raja Chhatrasal, again challenged 
the Imperial authority under Aurangzeb. 

Another exactly similar rebellion took place in Mau 
Nurpur in 1639. Its zamlnMr, Jagat Singh, was a loyal 
servant of the Empire, but his son Rajrup proved recalcitrant. 

1. Later, the same chronicler (Lahori) states, ‘By the Em¬ 
peror’s order they were made Musalmans by the names of Islam 
Kuli and Ali Kuli, and they were both placed in the charge of Firoz 
Khan Nazir. Rini P&rbati, being severely wounded, was passed 
over ; the other women were sent to attend upon the ladies of the 
Imperial palace .... 

‘ Udaibhan, the son of Jajhar, and his younger brother, Siyam 
Dawa, who had fled to Golkonida, were made prisoners by Kutbu-1 
Mulk, and were sent in custody to the Emperor. They arrived on 
the 7th Shawwal. The young boy was ordered to be made a Musal- 
man, and to be placed in the charge of Firoz Khan Nazir, along 
with the son of Bikramjit. Udaibhan and Siyam Dawa, who were 
of full age, were offered the alternative of Islam or death. They 
chose the latter, and were sent to hell.* 

1. Badshdh-ndma^ E. & D., op. cit., VII, pp. 6-7, 47-50. 
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Jagat Singh’s secret sympathy with his rebellious son involved 
him in a war with the Imperial authorities. However, unlike 
the Bundela revolt, this insurrection ended in reconciliation. 
After nearly three year’s hostilities, Jagat Singh submitted in 
March 1642, and ended his life as a loyal servant of the Crown. 

Dr. Saksena, after pointing out the close parallelism 
between the two rebellions, observes : “ The only difference is 
that in one case the entire line of the rebels was extirpated, 
in the other they were cherished and pardoned. The reason 
for this is not far to seek. In the case of the Bundelas, their 
wealth excited the cupidity of the Moghul Emperor, and this 
it was impossible to obtain without extinguishing their exist¬ 
ence ; while in the case of Jagat Singh there was no such 
temptation, and once the latter agreed to the demolition of his 
forts, Shi^ Jahan did not consider it necessary to go any further,, 
since the rebels had become harmless.’^ 

Khan Jahan Lodi was a son of Daulat Khian Lodi, one of 

Akbar’s officers. He held the rank of 

T 5,000, and was successively governor of 

Jahan s Rebellion. ‘ ^ . 7 

Gujarat and the Deccan in the reign of 

JahMgir, But like many another Afghan under Mughal domin¬ 
ance he still cherished dreams of independence. Unfortunately 
he was also guilty of peculation. Never heartily loyal to the 
Mughal Emperor, he had surrendered Ballaghat to the ‘ Nizam- 
shah for a paltry 300,000 rupees. ^ After the sudden death of 
Jahangir, and the temporary uncertainty of succession, he 
vaguely imagined a great opportunity to assert himself in the 
South. Shiah Jahlan, when he ascended the throne, sent for him, 
and for a time seemed to have won him over. But the sullen 
nobleman proved incorrigible. He was jealous of Mahlabat 
Khan, whose promotion as Khan-Khanan he looked upon as 
a supersession of his own claims. He was also disappointed 
at what he considered to be a cold reception at Court. He soon 
began to suspect even his personal safety and feared he might 
well be called upon to answer for his peculation. Under these 

1. Saksena, op. dt., p. 103. 

2. Ibid., p. 68 n. 7. 
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circumstances, he determined to seek refuge in flight. He 
effected this on the night of October 5, 1629. The following is 
Lahori’s account of the insurrection!:— 

‘ After the death of Jahan^r, and before the accession of Shah 
Jah^, Khian Jahan Lodi entered upon a dangerous and disloyal 
course. ... He formed an alliance with Niziamul-l Mulk, and gave 
up to him the Balaghat in the Dakhin, the revenue of which 
amounted to 55 ktars of dams. But Sipadha Khan, who held Ah- 
madnagar, bravely and loyally refused to surrender that city.’ 

Then Khan Jahan ‘ marched with a large force to Miandu, 
with the intention of taking possession of MMwa but the 
news of Shah Jahian’s accession ‘ brought him to a sense of his 
folly and wickedness. Raja Gaj Singh, Raja Jai Singh, and 
other distinguished Rajputs who had accompanied him to 
Miandu, parted from him when they heard of Shah Jahan 
having arrived at Ajmer. Thereupon Khan Jahan wrote a letter 
of contrition and obedience, in the hope of obtaining forgive¬ 
ness. 


‘ A royal farmdn was sent in answer, informing him that he was 
confirmed in the governorship of the Dakhin, and directing him to 
return at once to Burhanpur, He then retired from Malwa to Burlian- 
pur, and engaged in the duties of his office. But when it was re¬ 
ported that the country of Balaghiat, which Khan Jahan had given to 
Nizamu-1 Mulk still remained in his possession, and had not been 
recovered, the Emperor appointed Mahabat Khan to the governorship 
of the Dakhin, Khan Jahan then returned to Court.’ There, in 
spite of reassurances from the Emperor, he remained sullen and moody. 
Lahori says, ‘ Fortune was aggrieved with him, and so his perverse 
temper prevented him from appreciating the Emperor’s kindness.’ 
Hence his flight above referred to. 

‘ As soon as the Emperor was informed of it, he sent Khwaja 
Abu-1 Hasan .... in pursuit of the fugitive. Unmindful of the small¬ 
ness of their own force and the numbers of the Afghans, they followed 
them and overtook them in the vicinity of Dholpur.’ Yet, after a 
brave fight the rebel escaped. ‘ When the traitor entered the terri¬ 
tory of Jajhar Singh Bundela, that diieftain was absent in the Dakhin; 
but his eldest son Bikramjit was at home, and sent the rebel out of 
the territory by unfrequented roads. If Bikramjit had not thus 
favoured his escape, he would have been either taken prisoner or killed. 
He proceeded to Gondwana, and afjer staying there some time in 
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-disappointment and obscurity, he proceeded by way of Berar to the 
country of Burhan Nizamu-1 Mulk/ 

The rest of the fight, flight and pursuit, need not be follow¬ 
ed, with the exception of one incident, viz., the part played by 
Shl^uji Bhonsle, Shivaji's father. 

‘ At this time, Shiahuji Bhonsla, son-in-law of Jadu Rai, the Hindu 
commander of Niz;^ Shiah’s army, came irj and joined Azam Khan 
(the Mughal commander). After the murder of Jadu Rai, .... Sha- 
huji broke off his connexion with Niz;^ ShSh, and, retiring to the 
districts of Punia and Chakan, he wrote to Azam Khan, proposing to 
make his submission upon receiving a promise of protection. Azam 
Khi^ wrote to Court, and received orders to accept the proposal. 
Shahuji then came and joined him with two thousand horse. He re¬ 
ceived a khilat, a mansab of 5000, and a gift of two lacs of rupees, 
and other presents. His brother Minaji received a robe and a mansab 
of 3000 personal and 1500 horse. Samaji, son of Shahuji, also received 
a robe and a mansab of 2000 personal and 1000 horse. Several of 
their relations and dependants also obtained gifts and marks of dis¬ 
tinction.’ 

Finally, ‘ Khan Jahan was much afflicted at the loss of his sons 
and followers (who were either killed or taken prisoners by the Im¬ 
perial forces). All hope of escape was cut off ; so he told his followers 
that he was weary of life, that he had reached the end of his career, 
and there was no longer any means of deliverance for him ; he desired, 
therefore, that every man should make off as best he could. A few 
determined to stand by him to the last, but many fled. ...In the 
midst of the struggle Madhu Singh pierced him with a spear, and 
before Muzaffar Khan could come up, the brave fellows cut Khan 
Jahan and his dear son Aziz to pieces. About a hundred of his ad¬ 
herents fell, and their heads were cut off. The heads of Khan 

Jah^ and Aziz .... were sent to the Imperial Court. (His 

other sons were imprisoned). The heads of the rebels were placed 
over the gate of the fort. After their victory, Abdu-lla Khan and 
Saiyid Muzaffar Kh^ came to Court, and received many marks of 
favour. The former was advanced to a mansab of 6,000 and 6,000 
horse, and he received the title Ftroz Jang. Saiyid Muzaffar Khan 
was promoted to a mansab of 5,000 and 5,000 horse. He received the 
title Khan Jahan.*^ 


1. Badshdh-nama, E. & D^, op. cit., VII, pp. 7-22. 
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The Portuguese were long settled in the eastern parts of 
Bengal, but they were never interfered with by the Mughal 
Emperor so long as their activities were 

^ . harmless. On the contrary, they obtained 

(3) Suppression , ^ ^ . 

of Portuguese a monopoly of salt from Government, and 

paid 10,000 tankas into the Imperial trea¬ 
sury every year.^ But their omnivorous adventures soon land¬ 
ed them in trouble. Jhey were not content with mere trade ; 
their missionary zeal to convert the natives evoked much hos¬ 
tility. Matters were made worse by their piratical pursuits also. 
Often they penetrated forty or fifty leagues up-country, from the 
river mouths, ‘ carried away the entire population of villages on 
market days, and at times when the inhabitants were assembled 
for celebration of marriage or some other festival.’ They would 
even ‘ offer for sale the aged people in their very places of resi¬ 
dence, and it was a pathetic sight to see young men redeeming 
their parents.'^ 

Under such provocation Shiah Jahan instituted a ruthless 
campaign against these foreigners (1632). Various motives are 
ascribed for this attack on the Portuguese, but that it was nei¬ 
ther sustained nor universal, makes it clear beyond doubt that 
it was purely due to local irritation. Sir Edward Maclagan is 
perfectly right when he remarks : “ The trouble at Hugh was 
not due primarily to a religious quarrel. The local Governors 
had put no obstacles in the way of propaganda and had paid due 
respect to the Catholic priesthood.the Viceroy had pro¬ 

tected them from' the attacks of Mullas and Pirs. The hosti¬ 
lities undertaken by the Moguls against the Portuguese in Hugh 
originated in political causes, namely the sympathy and encour¬ 
agement which the Portuguese of Hugh had given to compatriots 
the Farangis of Chittagong who were little more than pirates,^ 
ready to lend their services to the king of Arakan against the 

1. Manued records about Hugh, ‘ Here I found the chief inhabi¬ 
tants of Hugh, all of them rich Portuguese, for in those days they 
alone were allowed to deal in salt throughout the province of Bengal.** 
(A Pepys of Mogul India, p. 118. ) 

2. Bernier, Travels, pp. 174-76. 
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Moguls. A religious element was indeed imported into the 
quarrel by Shah Jahian, probably for reasons of policy .... The 
Farangis made slaves of large numbers of Mogul subjects, and 
of these slaves they made Christians—‘ Boasting ’ says Bemiei, 

* they made more Christians in a twelve month than all the 
missionaries in the Indies do in ten years.’ The religious aspect, 
however, of the relations between the Moguls and the Portu¬ 
guese was of subsidiary importance, and there was much apart 
from religion to justify the punishment of Hugli.”^ 

The details of the fight are of little consequence. The Por¬ 
tuguese defended themselves bravely, even desperately, but it 
was of little avail against the concentrated might of the Empire. 
The following description taken from the Bddshah-nama of 
Lahori gives a vivid idea of the brief struggle - 

'On the 2nd Zi-l hijja, 1241, the attack was made on the Firingis 
by the boatmen on the river, and by the forces on land .... Having 
killed or captured all the infidels, the warriors carried off the families 
of their boatmen, who were all Bengalis. Four thousand boatmen, 
whom the Bengalis called ghrabi, then left the Firingis and joined the 
victorious army. This was a great discouragement to the Christians. 

‘ The royal army was engaged for three months and a half in 
the siege of this strong place (Hugh), Sometimes the infidels fought, 
sometimes they made overtures of peace, protracting the time in hopes 
of succour from their countrymen. With base treachery they pretended 
to make proposals of peace, and sent nearly a lac of rupees as tribute, 
while at the same time they ordered 7,000 musketeers who were in 
their service to open fire. So heavy was it that many of the trees 
of a grove in which a large force of the besiegers was placed were 
stripped of their branches and leaves.’ 

Finally, however, they were all defeated. ‘ Whoever escaped 
from the water and fire became a prisoner. From the beginning 
of the siege to the conclusion, men and women, old and young, 
altogether nearly 10,000 of the enemy were killed, being either 
blown up with powder, drowned in water, or burnt by fire. 
Nearly tl,000 brave warriors of the Imperial army obtained the 
glory of martyrdom. 4,400 Christians of both sexes were taken 
prisoners, and nearly 10,000 inhabitants of the neighbouring 


1. Maclagan, op. cit., pp. 100-1. 
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<x)untry who had been kept in confinement by these tyrants were 
set at liberty/ 

The figures may not be very accurate. 'On the 11th 
Muharram [ 1043 A. H.,] the writer concludes, ' Kiasim Khra 

and Bahadur Kambu brought. 400 Christian prisoners, 

male and female, young and old, with the idols of their worship, 
to the presence of the faith-defending Emperor. He ordered 
that the principles of the Muhammadan religion should be ex¬ 
plained to them, and that they should be called upon to adopt 
it .... Those who refused were to be kept in continual confine¬ 
ment. So it came to pass that many of them passed from prison 
to hell. Such of their idols as were likenesses of the prophets 
were thrown into the Jumna, the rest were broken to pieces.'^ 

Before proceeding to the major political events of the reign 
a passing reference might be made to some 

(4) Minor Con- minor conquests of Shah Jahan. Most 

quests. , , , , 

of these relate to the subjugation of recal¬ 
citrant chiefs or petty rajas and zammdars, like Bhagirath Bhil 
(1632) and Marvi Gond (1644) in Malwa, and Raja Partap of 
Palamau (1642) in Chutia-Nagpur, and the turbulent border 
tribes on the frontiers. But the most notable were perhaps the 
cases of Little Tibet and Assam. In 1634 the ruler of the for¬ 
mer country had been persuaded to acknowledge the supremacy 
of the Mughal Emperor and to read the khutba in Shfih Jahan's 
name. Failure to maintain this attitude of loyalty resulted in 
a big expedition, consisting of 2,0(X) horse and 10,000 infantry, 
being led into Little Tibet under Zafar Khian, in 4637-38. The 

1. E. & D., op. cit. VII, pp. 31-5, 42-3. Bernier gives a more 
glowing picture of the persecution : ‘ The misery of these people,’ 

he writes, ‘ is unparalleled in the history of modern times : it nearly 
re^mbled the grievous captivity of Babylon ; for even the diildren, 
priests, and monks shared the universal doom. The handsome women, 
as well married as single, became inmates of the seraglio; those of a 
more advanced age or of inferior beauty were distributed among the 
Omrahs ; little children underwent the rite of circumcision and were 
made pages; and the men of adult age, allured for the most part by 
fair promises or terrified by the daily threat of throwing them under 
the feet of elephants, renounced the Christian faith.’— {Travels, 
p. 177). 
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prestige of the Empire was again restored, the khutha was again 
read in Shiah Jahan's name, and an indemnity of one million 
rupees was also paid into the Imperial treasury by the Tibetan 
ruler Abdal. 

The conquest of Bengal had brought the Mughals into close 
contact with the Mongoloid states in the north-east of India. 
Akbar, on the whole, had cultivated friendly relations with the 
rulers of Kuch-Bihar and Kamrup, but during JahlangJr’s reign 
Mughal policy in this direction ‘‘ imperceptibly took an aggres¬ 
sive turn.”^ This was largely due to the internal weakness of 
the states themselves, no less than to the ambition of the Mughal 
officer, Islam Khan. Within a short time both Kuch-Bihar and 
Kiamrup were annexed to the Empire. The next step of Mughal 
Imperialism was naturally in Assam. This was reserved for 
successful execution in the reign of Shah Jahan. From' 1628-39 
there was open war between the Empire and Assam. It resulted 
in the definite fixing of boundaries and resumption of peaceful 
trade relations, not unmixed with diplomacy, during the rest of 
the reign (1639-57 ).2 The outbreak of the fratricidal war un¬ 
settled everything for the nonce. 

III. BADAKHSHAN AND KANDAHAR 

The unrealised ambition of Babur to conquer and rule over 
his ancestral dominions in Samarkand and Bokhara, seemed to 
be still active, through some principle of heredity, in the reign of 
Shah JaMn. The stars of the Empire were clearly on the as¬ 
cendant, and Shah Jahan, who had even as a Prince made his 
mark as a conqueror, now cast wistful eyes beyond the Hindu- 
kush towards Transoxiana, Balkh, and Badakhshan. He turned 
the puisant arms of the Empire for the reconquest of these dis¬ 
tant regions as well as of Kandahar which had been lost since 
1622. The result in both cases, unfortunately, was disastrous. 

1. Bhattacharya, A History of Mughal N, E, Frontier Policy, 
pp. 388-90. 

2. Ibid., pp. 391-93. 
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A quarrel between Nazr Muhammad Khlan, ruler of Bo¬ 
khara, and his son Abdu-1 Aziz, gave Shl^ 
Badakhshan. Jahian the tempting opportunity for inter¬ 
ference.^ In June 1646, he sent an army of 50,000 horse and 
10,000 foot, under the command of Prince Murad and Ali Miar- 
dan Khan, into Balkh. They entered the city in July, and were 
rewarded by the capture of a treasure worth 12 lacs of rupees, 
2,500 horses and 300 camels. Nazr Muhammad ran away to 
Persia, whence he returned triumphant not very long after. It 
is extremely interesting to note the Imperial casuistry about this 
interference in a foreign dominion. Says the Shah Jahan- 
mma : ‘ As it happened, from the commencement of his in¬ 

vasion of Balkh, this very design had been buried in the depths 
of his comprehensive mind, viz., that after clearing the kingdoms 
of Balkh and Badakhshan from the thorny briers of turbulence 
and anarchy, he should restore them in safety to Nazr Muham 
mad Khan, The latter, however, scorning the dictates of pru¬ 
dence, hastened to Iran, etc.’^ In spite of the victory of the Im¬ 
perial arms. Prince Murad Had no desire to remain long in those 
turbulent regions, and evinced on the contrary a keen desire to 
get back to India. ‘ Many of the amirs and mansabddrs who 
were with the Prince concurred in this unreasonable desire. 
Natural love of home, a preference for the ways and customs 
of Hindustan, a dislike of the people and the manners of Balkh, 


1. * Ever since the beginning of his reign/ writes Abdu-1 Hamid 
Lahori, ‘ The Emperor’s heart had been set upon the conquest of 
Balkh and Badakhshan, which were hereditary territories of his house, 
and were the keys to the acquisition of Samarkand, the home and 
capital of his great ancestor Timur Sahib-Kiran. He was more es¬ 
pecially intent on this because Nazr Muhammad Khan had the pre¬ 
sumption to attack Kabul (1628) from whence he had been driven 
back in disgrace. The prosecution of the Emperor’s cheri^ed enter¬ 
prise had been hitherto prevented by various obstacles ; .... but now 
the foundations of the authority of Nazr Muhammad were shaken, 
and his authority in Balkh was precarious .... So the Emperor de¬ 
termined to send his son Murad Bakhsh with fifty thousand horse, 
and ten thousand musketeers, rocket-men and gunners, to effect the 
conquest of that country .... On the last day of Zi-l hijja, 1055 H., 
the Emperor gave his farewell to Prince Mur^ad Bakhsh, to Amiru-1 
Umara (Ali Mardan Khan) and the other officers sent on this 
service.’—E. & D., op. cit., VII, p. 70. 

2. Ibid., p. 76. 
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and the rigours of the climate, all conduced to this desire. This 
resolution became a cause of distress among the rm^ats, of des¬ 
pondency among the soldiery, and of hesitation among the men 
who were coming into Balkh from all quarters. The soldiers, 
seeing this vacillation, began to plunder and oppress the people. 
So, when the Prince’s desire was repeatedly expressed, the Em¬ 
peror's anger was increased. He deprived the Prince of his 
mansab, and took from him his tuyid of Multan. 

' Under these circumstancics, to settle the confusion in Balkh, the 
Emperor found it necessary to send there a trustworthy and able 

manager : so he selected Sadu-lla Khan, his prime-minister . 

Sadu-lla Khan returned on the 5th Shaban, 1055-7, having settled the 
affairs of Balkh, and restored order and tranquillity among the soldiers 
and people, and rescued the country jrom wretchedness. He had most 
effectually carried out the orders of the Emperor, and was rewarded 
with a \khilat and a thousand increase to his mansab. 

‘ On the 24th Zi-l hijja, 1056, the Emperor bestowed the countries 
of Balkh and Badakhshan on Aurangzeb, and increased his mansab to 
15,000 personal and 10,000 horse .... He was directed to proceed to 
Peshawar, and on the arrival of Spring to march to Balkh, in com¬ 
pany with Amir-ul Umara Ali Mardan Kh^, and a body of Rajputs, 
who had left Balkh and Badakhshan in disgust, and had come to 
Peshawar, where they were stopped by an Imperial order directing 
the officers at Atak not to allow them to cross the Indus.’^ 

But, even Aurangzeb, in spite of his great personal 
courage, which impressed the Badakhshanis very much,® could 
not hold the provinces for long. After the first capture of 
Balkh and the flight of Nazr Muhammad to Persia, Shiah Jahan 
had written to the latter in the following diplomatic strain : 
When the Prince (Muilad) encamped opposite to Balkh, on ac¬ 
count of his youth and inexperience, and the laziness and negli- 

1. Ibid,, pp. 71-2. 

2. “The grim tenacity of Prince Aurangzeb struck terror into 

the heart of the enemy ;.* one day, the hour of evening prayer 

arrived when the battle was at its hottest; Aur^gzeb spread his 
carpet on the field, knelt down and calmly said his prayers, regard¬ 
less of the strife and din around him. He was then as during the 
rest of the campaign, without armour and shield. The Bokhara amw 
gazed on the scene with wonder, and Abdul Aziz, in generous ad¬ 
miration, topped the fight, crying: To fight with such a man is 
to court one’s own destruction.” Saksena, op. cit., p. 207. 
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gence of the elders accompanying him, some undesirable actions 
were performed, e. g., the entering of Rustam Kh^ into the 
fort, when you (Nazr Muhammad) were in presence there. These 
must have been a source of pain and alarm to you, and I am 
very sorry to hear of it_But I expected that you would re¬ 

pair to us and not go elsewhere .... But fate is stronger than 
will .... / wished to clear \Balkh of troublesome elemenJts, and 
to hand it over to you .... and to place at your disposal an army 
to help you, when you so desired, to recover, Trans-Oxiana!^ 
Now, on account of the sheer impossibility of maintaining the 
Mughal position there, the retreat became inevitable. “ The 
country was desolated, winter close at hand, grain scarce, and 
time short,** Aurangzeb told his men, “ So that there would be 
great difficulty in making arrangements for the winter, and re¬ 
maining in the kingdom during that inclement season ....*’ 

The Prince then marched with all his forces from the neighbour¬ 
hood of .... Balkh ; where, having ceded the country to Nazr Muham¬ 
mad Khan, he delivered up the town and citadel of Balkh to Muham¬ 
mad Kasim and Kafsh Kalmak. He presented the former of these, 
on bidding him farewell, with a jewelled dagger, a horse caparisoned 
with golden trapping.s, and 50,000 rupees out of the royal treasury. 

, He also committed to his charge, among the stores contained in the 
fort and city, 50,000 mans of grain belonging to His Majesty, which, 
estimated by the rate ruling at that time, was worth five lacs of 
rupees ; and besides this, all the granaries of the other forts .... From 
the beginning of the invasion of Balkh and Badakhshan (1645) till 
the end (Oct. 1647), when those conquered territories were ceded to 
Nazr Muhammad Khian, there was expended out of the State Ex¬ 
chequer, in the progress of this undertalcing, the sum of two krors 
of rupees, which is equivalent to seven lacs of the tumans current in 
Irak.2 

The march back from Balkh to Kabul (Oct. 1647) was 
nearly as disastrous as the British withdrawal from Kabul in 
1842. According to Inayat Khian, ‘from the first commence¬ 
ment of the army*s crossing to the end, about 5,000 men, a 
similar number of animals such as horses, elephants, camels, 

1. Cited Ibid., p. 202. 

2. Shah Jahdn-ndma, E. & D., op. cit., VII, pp. 78-9. 
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oxen, etc., were destroyed and a vast deal of property remain¬ 
ed buried in the snow.’^ 

Kandahar, on account of its strategical and commercial 
importance, had ever been the bone of con- 
Kandahar. tention between the Shiah of Persia and the 

Emperor of Hindustan. Conquered by Babur in 1522, it had 
been lost for a time and recovered by Hunuayun in 1545. Lost 
again during Akbar’s minority, it was re-acquired in 1595. 
Jahangir once more lost it in '1622, but Shih Jahi^ regained 
it in 1638. Ten years later, in 1648, the Persians recaptured 
Kandahar for the last time, and despite persistent efforts (1648- 
49 and 1652-53) the Mughals could never wrest it from their 
hands again. Diplomatic embassies and very costly gifts were ex¬ 
changed during the intervals, between the Sh^ and the Em¬ 
peror, but they were all directed to the study of each other’s 
political advantages and weaknesses with the ultimate object 
of outwitting the rival. Finally, Persia won this race for Kan¬ 
dahar against the Emperor of Hindustan. 

In 1638, Ali Mardi^ Khan, the Persian Governor of Kan¬ 
dahar, fearing that he might be called upon by the Sh^ to 
account for the large sums he had embezzled from the revenues 
of his province, invited the Mughals to capture it. ‘ On the 

1. Shah Jdhan-ndma E. & D., op. cit., VII, p. 83. The First 
Afghan War, under Lord Auckland closed with a series of disasters 
greater than those of Aurangzeb in Balkh. Revolts broke out ini all 
directions. The presence of the foreigners was detested by the 
Afghans, ‘ and everybody in a responsible position behaved with un¬ 
exampled folly.’ In December 1841 the necessity of retreat to Jallala- 
bad was recognised. A treaty was signed on 1st Jan. 1842 ; * the 
guns, musl^ets, and ordnance stores having been previously given up.' 
Snow fell, .... on January 6, the dispirited army, still numbering 
about 4,500 troops and 12,000 followers encumbered by a train of 
doolies or litters bearing the women and children, started for Jallala- 
. bad. On the 8th, only about 800 men of all arms emerged from the 

Khurd I^bul defiles_on the 11th only 200 were left. On ^e 

13th, Dr. Brydon, sorely wounded, and barely able from exhaustion 
to sit upon the emaciated beast that bore him, reached Jallalabad, 
and told that Eli^instone’s army, guns, standards, honour, all being 
lost, was itself completely annihilated. Such was the consummation 
of a line of policy which from first to last held truth in derision, 
trod right under foot, and acting on a remote scene was enabled for 
a time unscrupulously to mislead the public mind.”' (Smith, 0. 

pp. 680-82). 
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approach of the Imperial forces/ says Lahori, ‘ Ali Mardan 
Khl^ conducted them into the fortress, and gave it up to them. 
... The Governor of Kabul was directed to proceed^ to Kan¬ 
dahar, and present a lac of rupees to Ali Mardian Khm. He 
was then to take the Khajx to Kabul, and to send him under 
escort to the Imperial Court, with all his family and depend¬ 
ants.All the country of Kandahar with its fortresses was 

annexed to the Imperial dominions.’^ But this was only a 
short-lived triumph. 

When the ambitious Shiah Abbas II came to the throne, in 
1642, Persia seemed determined to recon- 
Loss of Kanda- Kandahar. Owing to the minority of 

har. the Shi^, however, the actual attack was 

not made until 1648. Then, ‘ it reached 
the ear of royalty (Shah Jahan), through the representations 
of Daulat Khlan, ruler of Kandahar, and Purdil Khian, Gover¬ 
nor of Bust, that Shah Abbas II, having come to the sacred 
city of Tus (Mashhad-i-Mukaddas) with intent to rescue the 
kingdom of Kandahar, had proceeded towards the confines of 
Khurasan, with all his matchlockmen and pioneers. It was, 
besides, reported that he had despatched men to Farah, Sistan, 
and other places, to collect supplies of grain, and having sent 
on a party in advance to Herat, was doing his utmost to block 
up the road on this side ; being well aware that, during the 
winter, owing to the quantity of snow on the ground, the arrival 
of reinforcements from Hindustan by way of Kabul and Mul¬ 
tan was impracticable, he proposed advancing in this direction 
during that inclement season, and had despatched Shah Kuli 
Beg, son of Maksud Beg, his waztr, as expeditiously as possible, 
with a letter to Court, and further that individual in question 
had reached Kandahar, and, without halting more than three 
days, had resumed his journey to the august presence. 

1. Badshah-natna, E. & D., op. cit., VII, p. 64. Ali Mardan Khan 
later, as we have seen, served in the Badakhsnan campaign. He was 
promoted up to a rank of 7000 zat and sowar, and made successively 
Governor of the Punjab and Kashmir. The Ravi Canal, 49 Krosh in 
length, near Lahore was built during his govemoriiip. 
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* His Majesty, after hearing this intelligence, having sum¬ 
moned Alliami Sadulla Khlan from the metropolis, commanded 
him to write farmdns to all the nobles and mansabdms who were 
at their respective estates, jdglrs and homes, directing them to 
set out with all speed for Court. It was likewise ordered that 
the astrologers should determine the proper moment for the 
departure of the world-traversing camp from the metropolis to 
the capitals Lahore and Kabul. 

‘ As soon as it reached the royal ear, ... that ... the Shah had 
arrived outside the fortress of Kandahar, and besieged it, the ever 
successful Prince Muhammad Aurangzeb Bahadur was appointed to 
proceed thither with Allami Sadulla Khan, and some of the chief 
officers of State, such as Bahadur Kh^, MIrzia Raja Jai Singh, Rus¬ 
tam Khan, Raja Bithaldlas, and Kalich Khan. Besides these, there 
were upwards of fifty individuals from amongst the nobles, and a vast 
number of mansabdars, ahadis and archers, and matchlockmen—the 
whole number of whom, under the regulation requiring them to bring 
one-fifth of their respective rallies of fighting men into the field, would 
amount to 50,000 horsemen, and according to the rule enforcing a 
fourth, to 60,000—as well as 10,000 infantry, matchlock and rocket 
men, etc. It was ordered that subsidiary grants of the money out of 
the State Exchequer should be made to the nobles and mansabdars 
holding jdgirs, who were appointed to serve in this expedition, at the 
rate of 100 rupees for every individual horseman, which would be a 
lac for every hundred (thousand ?) ; that to those who drew pecuniary 
stipends in place of holding jdgirs, three months' pay in advance 
should be disbursed ; and in like manner also to the ahadis and match¬ 
lockmen, who niunbered 5000 horse, should a similar advance be 
made; so that they might not suffer any privations during the cam¬ 
paign from want of funds to meet their current expenses . It 

was further commended that the ever-victorious army should hasten 
to Kabul via Bangash-i bala and Bangash-i payin, as they were the 
shortest routes, and thence proceed by way of Ghazni towards Kan¬ 
dahar.' 

In spite of all these elaborate preparations, however, Kan¬ 
dahar could not be retaken from the doughty Persians. 

‘ Some of the Mughal mansabdars, ahadis, and matchlockmen too, 
having sprinkled the dust of treason on the heads of loyalty, entered 
into a league with them, and having come in front of the fort, de¬ 
clared that, in consequence of all the roadsJ being closed, from the 
vast quantity of snow on the ground, there was no hope of the early 

7 
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arrival of succour, and that it was evident from the untiring efforts 
of the Kazalbashi, that they would very shortly capture the fort, and 
after its reduction by force and violence, neither would there be any 
chance of their own lives being spared, nor of their off-spring being 
saved from captivity. The wretched Daulat Khan, who ought instant¬ 
ly to have extinguished the flames of this sedition with the water of 
the sword, showed an utter want of spirit, by contenting himself with 
offering advice in reply .... 

‘ After the fortress of Kandahar had been besieged for three 
months and a half, so that grain and fodder were beginning to 
be scarce, notwithstanding the praiseworthy exertions of the 
faithful servants of the Crown, owing to their having with them 
neither a siege train of battering guns, nor skilful artillerymen, 
the capture of the fortress seemed as distant as ever. For these 
reasons, and as the winter also was close at hand, a far man was 
issued to the illustrious Prince (Aurangzeb), to the effect that, 
as the reduction of the fortress without the aid of heavy guns 
was impracticable, and there was not now sufficient time remain > 
in^ for them to arrive in, he should defer its capture till a 
more convenient opportunity, and start for Hindustan with the 
'' victorious ” troops .... the Prince did not deem it expedient 
to delay any longer, but in obedience to the mandate worthy of 
all attentions, set out with the “ victorious ” forces from Kan¬ 
dahar on the 8th of the month of Ramzan this year of Hindu¬ 
stan.’^ (Sept. 3, 1649.) 

In May 1652, another effort was made to recover Kanda¬ 
har, but with no better result. ‘ His Majesty 

^cond Siege of despatched Alliami with the multitudinous 
Kandahar. 

forces (resembling the waves of the sea), 
amounting together with the army serving in Kabul to 50,000 
cavalry and 10,000 infantry, including musketeers, gunners, bom¬ 
bardiers, and rocketmen, for the purpose of conquering the coun¬ 
try and fortress of Kandahar, Bust and Zamindawar. He was 
further accompanied by ten large and ferocious war-elephants, 
eight heavy and twenty light guns; the latter of which carried 
two and two and a half sir (four and five lbs.) shot, and during 

1. Shah Jahm-ndrm, E. & D., op. cit., VII, pp. 87-96. 
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an engagement, used to be advanced in front of the army ; 
twenty elephants carrying hathnals, and 100 camels with shutur- 
nals, besides a well-replenished treasury, and other suitable equip¬ 
ments. He was instructed to repair by way of Kabul and Ghazni 
to Kandahar, and about 3,000 camels were employed in the 
transport of artillery stores, such as lead, powder and iron 
shot .... 

‘ As it had been determined that the siege of the fortress 
should be commenced simultaneously with the arrival (of 
Aurangzeb) at Kandahar, the fortunate Prince, having finished 
marking out the positions that the royal forces were to occupy, 
invested the strong-hold that very day .... For two months and 
eight days the flames of war burned fiercely, and on both sides 
numerous casualties occurred .... To be brief, the royalists 
used the most strenuous exertions, and laboured with unremitting 
zeal and assiduity in carrying forward the parallels and zigzags 
of attack, and demolishing the crest of the parapet and the 
bastions. Nevertheless, as the fortress possessed immense 
strength, and was filled with all the military weapons and stores 
required for an effective defence, their utmost efforts produced 
no impression, and, owing to the storm of shot and shell that 
poured on them like a shower of rain from the fort, they were 
unable to advance their trenches beyond the spot they had 
already brought them to. (The artillery proved ineffective.) 

‘ As soon as these particulars became known to His Majesty's 
world-adorning understanding, and he was informed that the 
capture of the fortress was at that period impracticable; and it 
also reached the royal ear that the Uzbeks and Amans had come 
into the neighbourhood of Ghazni, and excited tumults, .... a 
jar man was issued to the illustrious Prince (Aurangzeb) on the 
4th of Shaban, to withdraw his forces from around the fortress, 
and, deferring its capture till some other period, to take his 
siege train along with him and set out for Court.'^ (July 9, 
1652.) 


1. Shah Jahan-nama. E. & D. op. cit., VII, pp. 99-101. 
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Despite the failure of the first two attempts, Shi^ Jahto 
resolved to make yet another effort in 1653. 

Third Siege of But this time the command was entrusted 
to Prince D&ila instead of Aurangzeb. To 
follow Inayat Khto's narrative : ‘ As the Prince Buland Iqbal 
{Diaila Shikoh), after the return of the army from Kandahar, 
Jiad ^aranteed to conquer that territory, and with this view the 
provinces of Kabul and Multan had been bestowed upon him, 
His Royal Highness, on reaching the capital, applied himself 
to the task of making the requisite arrangements for the cam¬ 
paign. In the course of three months and some days that he 
remained at Lahore, he made such profuse exertions, that what 
could not have been otherwise accomplished in a year was effect¬ 
ed in this short period. 

‘ Among the siege train was a gun called Kishwar-kuska (clime- 
•Conquering), and another Garh-bhanjan (fort-shattering), each of 
which carried an iron shot one man and eight sirs in weight (96 lbs.); 
and they were worked by the gunners under the direction of Kasim 
Khan. There was also another large piece of ordnance that carried 
a shot of a man and sixteen sirs (1 cwt.), and was plied imder the 
management of His Royal Highness's Mir-i-atish, as well as 3Q,(XX) 
cannon-balls, small and great. He also got ready 5,0(X) mans of gun¬ 
powder, and 2,5(X) of lead, measuring by Imperial weight, and 14,000 
rockets. 

‘ Having likewise collected as many grain-dealers as were procur¬ 
able, he made arrangements for the army commissariat and the safe 
arrival of supplies. He then despatched a letter to Court, represent¬ 
ing that as the moment of starting was fixed for the 23rd Rabt'u4 
awwd, and the preliminary arrangements for the campaign had been 
completed, if the royal forces appointed to this enterprise received 
their dismissal, he would set out for Kandahar. A mandate in the 
auspidous hand-writing was, therefore, issued, directing His Royal 
Highness to start off at the predetermined moment by way of Multan, 
on which road provisions and forage were abundant.'^ 

DaiS left Lahore on February 11, 1653, and arrived at 
Kandahar on April 23, 1653. But a siege of over five months 
showed that, in spite of-Dais's pompous equipment, Kandahar 
could not be conquered. A few minor fortresses were, no doubt, 

1. SMh fah^nama. E. & D. op dt. VII, pp. 101-2. 
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reduced, but the main objective remained unfulfilled. Again the 
old story repeated itself : ‘ The winter began to set in, all the 
lead, powder, and cannon-balls were expended, and neither was 
there any forage left in the meadows, nor provisions with the 
army. A farinm likewise was issued to this effect, that, as the 
winter was close at hand, and they had already been long de¬ 
tained in Kandahar, if the reduction of the fortress could not 
be effected just at once, they might stay if necessary some short 

time longer ; or otherwise return immediately .Not one 

of the royalist commanders proposed staying any longer. The 
Prince Buland Iqbal consequently, on 15th Zi4 ka'da this year, 
set out from Kandahar for Hindustan.' (September 27, 1653.) 

Despite his colossal failure, Prince D&ra was magnificently 
rewarded. ‘On the 8th of Rabi'u^s sani this year (1653-4), 
being the expiration of the sixty-fifth lunar year of His 
Majesty’s age, a festival was celebrated with exceeding splend¬ 
our, and was attended with the usual ceremonies. In this 
sublime assembly the Emperor kindly conferred on the Prince 
Buland Iqbal a handsome khilat with a gold-embroidered 
vest, studded with valuable diamonds round the collar; on 
both sleeves, and the skirts, pearls had been sewn, and it was 
worth 50,()()0; and also a ^arband compound of a single ruby 
of the purest water, and two magnificent pearls, of the value 
of a lac and 70,0(X) rupees, and a donation of thirty lacs be¬ 
sides. He also distinguished His Royal Highness by the lofty 
title of Shah Bulmd Iqbal, which had been applied exclusively 
to himself during his late Majesty’s reign ; and since in the 
days of his Princehood a chair had been placed at the 
Emperor’s suggestion opposite to the throne for him to sit on, 
he now in like manner directed his Royal Highness to seat 
himself on a golden chair that had been placed near the sub¬ 
lime throne.’ ^ 

“ Trustworthy estimates,” writes V. A. Smith, “ place the 
cost of the three sieges of Kandahar *(1649, 1652, 1653) at 
12 ‘crores’, or 120 millions of rupees, more than half of the 


1. Shah Jahan’tidma. E. & D. op cit. VII, pp. 102, 104-5. 
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annual income of the empire, which is stated to have been 22 
"crores’, or 220 millions of rupees, in 1648. During Shah 
Jahlan's reign the value of the rupee in English currency was 
usually taken at 2s. 3d. The imperial revenue, therefore, may 
be reckoned as 24| millions of pounds sterling, or, in round 
figures, as about 25 millions.*'^ 

IV. THE DECCAN 

The history of Mughal relations with the I>eccan has 
already been narrated up to the commencement of Shah Jahan’s 
reign. Akbar had annexed Khindesh in 1599, and captured 
Asirgarh in 1601, when he was suddenly called to the north on 
account of Salim’s rebellion. He had also secured Berar which 
was then a part of the Niziamrshahi dominion of Ahmadnagar. 
Jahm^r, in spite of his prolonged and elaborate campaigns in 
the Deccan, was unable to make any headway in the South. 
This was partly due to the quarrels among the Mughal 
generals, on the one hand, and the intrepid opposition of Malik 
Ambar (d. 1626), the Abyssinian minister of Ahmadnagar, 
on the other. However, thanks to the ability and pre¬ 
stige of Shl^ Jah^, the status quo was maintained. The 
Deccan, too, had been the refuge of many a rebel against 
the Empire. Shah Jahan himself had sought shelter there, 
with Malik Ambar and the King of Golkonda, during his re¬ 
bellion as a prince. At the commencement of his reign the 
same story was repeated by Jajhar and Khan Jal&i Lodi in 
the course of their insurrections. To prevent further repeti¬ 
tions of this nature, as well as to pursue his ancestral policy to 
its logical conclusion, therefore, Shi^ Jahan felt it necessary to 
subdue the three Deccan kingdoms of Ahmadnagar, Bijapur, 
and Golkonda. 

The reduction of Ahmadnagar became comparatively easy 
owing to the treacherous conduct of its 
Ahmadnagar. officers, particularly Path Khan, the un¬ 
worthy son of Malik Ambar. When this 


1. Smith, O. H., p. 403. 
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great Abyssinian died in 1626, the Mughal possessions in the 
Deccan included KMndesh, Berar, parts of BlaljaghSt, and the 
fort of Ahmadnagar. But during the disturbed state of the 
empire in the last year of Jahan^r’s reign, the Nizlatn Shah 
Murtaza II had virtually reacquired much of his lost territory, 
with the connivance of the peccant Mughal governor, Khan 
Jahian. When the latter, in the early years of Shiah Jahan, 
made matters worse by his rebellion, a systematic cam¬ 
paign was launched against Ahmadnagar (then including 
Aurangabad, Jalna, Nasik, Baglana, and Kalyan). Azam 
Khan, the Mughal commander, captured Dharur and Kan¬ 
dahar, and, though his attempt at Parenda was foiled by a 
combination of Bijapur and Ahmadnagar forces, their guerilla 
tactics, and the shortage of supplies, he succeeded in devasta¬ 
ting the whole country and threatened the extinction of the 
NizIam-shiashI altogether. The internal weakness of the Sultan¬ 
ate enabled the Mughals to achieve their end without much 
trouble. 

Path Khan had been imprisoned for a second time, for 
his contumacious conduct, by Murtaza II. But the present 
crisis and the entreaties of Murtaza’s wife, who was Path 
Khan’s sister, obtained his release and reappointment as Vakil 
and Peshwa. The superseded officer, Muqarrab Khi^, on this 
account went over to the enemy who rewarded him with the 
title of Rustam Khm. Path Khan showed his gratitude and 
patriotism by imprisoning his own naaster and writing to Asaf 
Klian, ‘ informing him that he had placed Nizam Shah in 
confinement on account of his evil character and his enmity to 
the Imperial throne, for which act he hoped to receive some 
mark of favour. In answer he was told that if he wished to 
prove his sincerity, he should rid the world of such a wicked 
being. On receiving this direction. Path Khin secretly made 
away with NiT&m Shah, but gave out that he had died a 
natural death. He placed Nizam Shah's son Husain, a lad ten 
years old, on the throne as his successor. He reported these 
facts to the Imperial Court, and was directed to send the- 
jewels and valuables of the late King, and his own eldest son 
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as a hostage/^ Though Path KMn temporised for a time to 
fulfil this, he ultimately yielded and sent to the Emperor 30 
elephants, 9 horses, and jewellery worth 8,00,000 rupees. He 
also read the khutba, and struck coins in Shiah Jah^'s name, 
upon which Shiah Jahian left Burhlanpur, on March 6, 1632, 
and returned to the capital. 

“ With Shi^jahlan’s return to the North, the first stage in 
the subjugation of Ahmadnagar came to a close ... Mainly, 
two considerations affected ^lahjahan's decision to return to 
the North : first the outbreak of a severe famine^ which drained 
his resources and inconvenienced his men, and second, the death 
of his beloved wife, Mumtlaz Mahal, which grieved him in- 
tensely.3 He was disgusted with the Deccan and was unwilling 

1. Bddshah-ndma, E. & D., op. cit., p. 27. 

2. Lahori’s account of this famine is as follows :—‘ During the 
past year no rain had fallen in the territoies of the Baliaghat, and 
the drought had been espedally severe about Daulatabad. In the 
present year also there had been a deficiency in the bordering countries 
and a total want in the Dakhin and Guiarat. The inhabitants of 
these two countries were reduced to the direst extremity. Life was 
offered' for a loaf, but none would buy ; rank was to be sold for a 
cake, but none cared for it; the ever-bounteous hand was now 
stretched out to beg for food ; and the feet which had always trodden 
the way of contentment walked about only in search of sustenance. 
For a long time dog’s flesh was sold for goat’s fle^, and the pounded 
bones of the dead were mixed with flour and sold. When this was 
discovered the sellers were brought to justice. Destitution at length 
reached such a pitch that men began to devour each other, and the 
flesh of a son was preferred to his love. The numbers of the dying 
caused obstructions in the roads, and every man whose dire sufferings 
did not terminate in death and who retained the power to move, 
wandered off to the towns and villages of other countries. Those 
lands which had been famous for their fertility and plenty now re¬ 
tained no trace of productiveness.’ The relief measures will be 
considered later. (E. & D., op. cit., p. 24.) 

3. She was, it will be remembered, the daughter of Asaf Khan, 
and hence Nur Jahan’s niece. At the time of her death she was about 
40 years of age, and ha'd borne her husband eight sons and six 
daughters. Their married life of 19 years was unique in its happiness. 
She was deeply loved by Sh^ Jahan for whom she was really a 
guide, philosopher and friend. Her sudden death during the four¬ 
teenth childbirth, at BurhSnpur, locked and stupified her husband. 
He did not appear at the jarakha for a week, and despised luxuries 
for two years. Like the Prisoner of Chilon’s, his nair suddenly 
turned white. Shiah Jahian lived for 35 years more to mourn her 
irrepand^le loss. ‘ Empire has no sweetness, life itself has no reli^ 
left for me now,’ he declared. His abiding love found its eternal 
monument in the TSj, perhaps the most unique enshrinement of a 
lover’s heart yet to be seen in this world. 
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to remain there. It was a human frailty which overcame him 
on this occasion, otherwise he seldom left things half done."^ 

But very soon Daulatabad proved the stotm-centre of a 
fresh struggle. A dispute arose between Path Khlan and Sh^u 
(whose allegiance to the Mughals has been previously men¬ 
tioned) over certain grants of jd^rs which were claimed by 
both. Consequently, ShShu, with the aid of the Bijapuris, 
prepared to besiege Path Khian in Daulatabad. ‘ The latter was 
much incensed against the Niz^m-shlahis, and had no faith in 
them; so he wrote to Khian-kh&nan Mahiabat Khian, informing 
him that Shiahuji Bhonsla was preparing to bring a force from 
Bijapur against him, and that as the fortress was ill-provisioned, 
there was great probability of its being taken, unless Mahiabat 
KMxi came to his assistance. If the Khian came quickly, he 
would surrender the fortress, and would himself proceed to the 
Imperial Court. 

‘ The Kh^-khi^an accordingly sent forward his son, Khan- 
zamian, with an advance force, and he himself followed on the 9th 
Jumadors smi! He reached Daulatabad on March 1, 1633. In the 
meantime, the Bijapur army met with a reverse at the hands of 
Kh^-zam^, and ‘ so they made offers of an arrangement to Path 
Kh^. They offered to, leave the fortress in his possession, to give 
him three lues of pagodas in cash, and to throw provisions into the 
fort. That ill-starred foolish fellow, allured by these promises, broke 
his former engagement (with the Mughals), and entered into an 
alliance with them. When Khan-khanan, who was at Zafarnagar, 
was informed of these proceedings, he wrote to Khian-zaman direct¬ 
ing him to make every exertion for the reduction of the fortress, 
and for the punishment of the traitor and the Bijapuris.' When 
Khan-khanan joined his son in the attack on Daulatabad, and storm¬ 
ed the fortress with shot and shell, Path Khan ‘woke up from his 
sleep! of heedlessness and security. He saw that Daulatabad could 
not resist the Imperial arms and the vigour of the Imperial com¬ 
mander. To save the honour of his own and Nizto Shah's women, 
he sent his eldest son Abdu-r Rasul to Kh^-khanan (laying the 
blame of his conduct on Shahuji and the Adil-khanis). He begged 
for forgiveness and for a week's delay to enable him to remove 
his and Nizam ShSh's family from the fortress, while his son re¬ 
mained as a hostage in Khan-khanan's power. KMn-khanan had 
compassion on his fallen con'dStion, granted him safety, and kept 


1. Saksena, op. cit., p. 138. 
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his son as a hostage. Fath KMn asked to be supplied with the 
means of carrying out his family and property, and with money for 
expenses. Kh^n-khanan sent him his own elephants and camels and 
several litters, also ten lacs and fifty thousand rupees in cash, belong¬ 
ing to the State, and demanded the surrender of thel fortress. Fath 
Khan sent the keys to Khan-khanan, and set about preparing his 
own departure. Khan-khanan then placed trusty guards over the 
gales. 

‘ On the 19th Zi-l hijja, Fath Kh^ came out of the fort and 
delivered it up (June 17, 1633). The fortress consisted of nine 
different works, five upon the low ground, and four upon tlie top 
of the hill.^ These v/ith the guns and all the munitions of war 
were surrendered.... Khl^-khanan went into the fortress, and had 
the khutba read in the Emperor's name.' The boy prince Nizam 
Shah was taken captive and imprisoned in the fortress of Gwalior. 

‘ The crimes of Fath Khan were mercifully pardoned ; he was admit¬ 
ted into the Imperial service, and received a khilat and a grant of 
two lacs of rupees per annum. His property also was relinquished 
to him, but that of Nizam Shah was confiscated .'2 (Sept. 21, 1633.) 

Although this event virtually extinguished the Nizlam- 
shiahl dynasty for ever, it did not mean the total subjugation 
of Ahmadnagar at once. The Nizam-shiahi and Adil-shahi 
officers still held out in some outposts which they would not 
surrender without a struggle. More than others, Shlahuji, with 
his strong-hold on Junnar, Poona, and Chakan, now proved as 
intrepid and resourceful as Malik Ambar had been in the previ¬ 
ous reign. He created a roi faineant round whom he tried to 

1. The Bddshdh-nama gives the following description of Dau^at- 
abad :— 

‘ The old name of the fortress of Daulatabad was Deo-gir, or 
Dharagar. It stands upon a rock which towers to the sky. In 
circumference it measures 5000 legal gaz, and the rock all round is 
scarped so carefully, from the base of the fort to the level of the 
water, that a snake or an ant would ascend it with difficulty. Around 
it there is a moat forty yards in width, and thirty in depth, cut 
into the solid rock. In the heart of the rock there is a dark and 
tortuous passage, like the ascent of a minaret, and a light is re¬ 
quired there is broad daylight. The steps are cut in the rock itself, 
and the bottom is closed by an iron gate. It is by this road and 
way that the fortress is entered. By the passage a large iron brazier 
had been constructed, which, when necessary, could be placed in the 
middle of it, and a fire being kindled in this brazier, its heat would 
effectually prevent all progress. The ordinary means of beaeging 
a fort by mines, sabats, etc., are of no avail against it.' (E. & D., 
op. cit., p. 41.) 
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rally all the Deocani forces, both Nizam-shiahi and Adil-shahi.^ 
But the Mughals proved too strong for him ; and he had to 
yield fort after fort to them. Murtaza Khl^, governor of 
Daulatabad, Allah Vardi Khian, governor of Painghiat, Khian 
Daur^an, Kh'an ZamSn, and other Mughal generals® hunted 
Shiahu from place to place. Finally, Shl^ Jahan himself left 
Agra on Sept. 21, 1635, to direct the operations and reached 
Burlmpur in January, 1636. One by one Shahu’s supporters 
and allies were either won over or neutralised by bribes and 
threats. Udgir, Ausa, Mahuli, and other fastnesses soon fell 
into Mughal hands. The account of this campaign given in 
the BMshdh-ndma is as follows :— 

‘ Now that the Emperor was near Daulatabad, he determined 
to send Khan-dauran, Khan-zaman, and Shayista Khan, at the head 
of three different divisions, to punish these rebels, and in the event 
of Adil Khan failing to co-operate with them, they were ordered to 
attack and ravage his territories....Khian-dauran's force consisted of 
about 20,000 horse, and he was sent towards Kandahar and Nander, 
which join the territories of Golkonda and Bijapur, with directions 
to ravage the country and to besiege the forts of Udgir and Usa, two 
of the strongest forts in those parts .... Khan-zaman’s force also 
consisted of about 20,000 men. He was directed to proceed to 
Ahmednagar, and subdue the native territory of Sahu, which lies in 
Chamar-gonda and Ashti near to Ahmadnagar. After that he was 
to release the Kokan from, the grasp of Sahu, and upon receipt of 
instructions he was to attack and lay waste the country of Adil 
Khian.... • 

‘ It now became known that Adil Khan, misled by evil counsels, 
and unmindlful of his allegiance, had secretly sent money to the 
commandant of forts Udgir and Usa. He had also sent Khairiyat 
Khan with a force to protect those two forts, and had commissioned 
Randaula to support S^u. Incensed with these acts, the Emperor 
sent a force of about 10,000 men under Saiyid Khanjahan, .... to 
chastise him. Orders were given that he and Khan-daui^n and 
Kh^-zaman should march into the Bijapur territories in three 
d^ifferent directions, to prevent Randaula from joining Sahu, and to 

1. ‘ Nizamu-1 Mulk was in confinement in the fort of Gwralior 
but the evil-minded Sahu,' says Lahori,' and other turbulent Nizamu-1 
Mulkis, had found a boy of the Ni^m’s family, to whom they gave 
the tide of Nizdmu l Mulk. They had got possesion of some of the 
Nizam's territories, and were acting in opposition to the Imperial 
government.' (E. & D., op. cit, p. 51). 

2. Khan-khanan Mahiabat Khan died at this stage. 
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ravage the country from end to end. If Adil Khan should awake 
from his heedless stupidity, and should pay proper obedience, they 
were to hold their hands; if not, they were to make every exertion 
to crush him.... 

‘ Mukarramat Khan, the Imperial envoy, approached Bijapur,. 
and Adil Khian, fearing the consequences of showing disobedience, 
came forth from the city five kos to meet him, and maide great show 
of submission and respect.... But the envoy soon discovered that^ 
although he made all these outward demonstrations through fear, he 
was really, desirous of exciting disturbances and offering opiX)sition. 
He made a report to this effect, and upon his arrival, the Imperial 
order was given to kill and ravage and as much as possible in the 
Bijapur territories. 

‘ When Abdu-1 Latif, the envoy to Golkon'da, approached the city, 
Kutbu-1 Mulk came forth five Kos to receive him, and conducted 
him to the city with great honour .... He had the khutba read aloud 
in the name of the Emperor; he several times attended when 
khutba was read, and bestowed gifts upon the reader, and he had 
coins struck in the Emperor's name, and sent specimens of them 
to Court.’ 

Adil Khian, finding that his territory was ravaged by the 
Mughal armies, at last submitted. He agreed to pay a tribute 
equivalent to twenty lacs, in jewels, elephants, etc., and engaged 
that if S^u returned and surrendered Junir and the other 
forts in the Niziam-shlahi territory to the Imperial officers, 
he would take him into his service; but if Sahu did not do so, 
he would assist the Imperial forces ip reducing the forts and 

punishing Sahu.There was, therefore, no reason for 

the Emperor’s staying any longer, and would be a great favour 
if he (Shah Jahan) would proceed to the capital, so that the 
raiyats and people of Bijapur might return peacefully to their 
avocations. The Emperor graciously consented, and resolved 
to go and spend the rainy season at Mandu. Adil Khlan's 
tribute, .... arrived ; and was accepted. The Emperor con¬ 
firmed to him the territory of Bijapur and the fortress of 
Parenda, which had formerly belonged to Niziamu-1 Mulk, 
but the commandant had surrendered to Adil Khian for a bribe. 
He also confirmed to him all the country of Kokan on the sea¬ 
shore, which had been formerly held half by him and half by 
Nizamu-l Mulk.^ (May 6, 1636.) 
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"On the 3rd Zi-^ hijja the Emperor appointed Prince 
Aurangzeb to the government of the Dakhin. 
Aurangzeb’s country contains 64 forts, 53 of which 

1st Viceroyalty are situated on hills ; the remaining 11 are 
(1636-44). in the plain. It is divided into four subas : 

1. Daulatabad, with Ahmadnagar and other 
districts, which they call the suba of the; Dakhin. The capital 
of this province, which belonged to Nizlamu-1 Mulk, was 
formerly Ahmadnagar, and afterwards Daulatabad. 2. Teb 
mgana. This! is situated in the suba of Bl^aghlat. 3. Khdn- 
desh. The fortress of this province is Asir, and the capital is 
Burhlanpur, situated four kos from Asir. 4. Berar. The 
capital of this province is Ellichpur, and its famous fortress is 
called Gawil. It is built on the top of a hill, and is noted above 
all the fortresses in that country for strength and security. 
The whole of the third province and a part of the fourth is in 
the Payimghat. The ' jama ' or total revenue of the four pro¬ 
vinces is two Arabs of dams, equivalent to jive crores of rupees' 
Both from a civil and military point of view, Aurangzeb's ap¬ 
pointment proved particularly happy for the Empire. 

‘Sahu had declined entering the service of Adil Khan, 
Shahu’s sub- refused to surrender Junir and the other 
mission. fortresses to the Imperial officers. Adil 

Khlan, therefore, sent his forces, under the command of Ran- 
daula, to co-operate with the Imperial army in the destruction 
of S^u, and the reduction of his fortresses.' This was accom¬ 
plished at last by Khlan-zamian, who, however, succumbed at 
the end of this struggle and died at Daulatabad ‘ from a compli¬ 
cation of diseases of long standing.Shayista Kh5n 

was appointed to succeed him in his command.’ 

According to Abdu-1 Hamid Lahori, whose narrative we have 
followed so far, ‘ When thei place (Mahuli) was hard pressed, Sahu 
wrote repeatedly to Khan-zaman, offering to surrender the fortress 
on condition of being received into the Imperial service. He was 
informed that if he wished to save his life, he must come to terms 
with Adil Khan, for such was the Emperor’s command. He was also 
advised to be quick in doing so, if he wished to escape from the 
swords of the besiegers. So he was compelled to make his submission 
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to Adil Khan, and he besought that a treaty might be made with 
him. After the arrival of the treaty, he made some absurd inadmis¬ 
sible demands, and withdrew from the agreement he had made. But 
the siege was pressed on, and the final attack drew near, when Sahu 
came out of the fort and met Randaula half way down the hill, and 
surrendered himself with the young* Niziam. He agreed to enter the 
service of Adil Khan, and to surrender the fortress of Junir and 

the other forts to Imperial generals_Accordingly, the forts of Junir 

Trimbak, Tringalwari, Haris, Judhan, Jund, and Harsira, were deliver¬ 
ed over to Khan-zamian.... Randaula under the order of Adil Khan, 
placed the young Nizam in the hands of Khian-zaman, and then went 
to Bijapur, accompanied by Sahu. The last of the Niziam Shahs, 
here referred to, was also imprisoned in the fort of Gwalior, where 
there were two other of the Nizams—one of whom was made prisoner 
at the capture of Ahmadnagar in the reign of Jahangir, and the other 
at the downfall of Daulatabad in the present reign.’i 

This brought about the final extinction of the Nizlam-shl^i 
dynasty of Ahmadnagar. “ Thus after forty years of strife 
(1595-1636),” writes Prof. Jadunath Sarkar, “the affairs of 
the Deccan were at last settled. The position of the Emperor 
was asserted beyond challenge, his boundaries clearly defined, 
and his suzerainty over the southern kingdoms formally esta- 
blished.”^ 

The abject surrender of Kutb Sh^h to the imperious 
demands of Shiah Jahian, described above, 
Golkonda. was due to several causes. In the first place, 

the Kutb-shiahi had felt the might of the 
Mughal arms as early as 1629, when Bakir Khan, the Imperial 
Governor of Orissa, captured the strategic stronghold of 
Mansurgarh in the north of the kingdom. This was followed, 
a year later, by the invasion of Telingana by Naziri Khan, 
the seizure of Kandhar,^ and the reduction of nearly a third 

1. Khian-khanan Mahabat Khan died at this stage., pp. 51-61. 

2. Sarkar, History of Amangzeh, I, p. 41. 

3. ' Naziri KhSn had been placed in command of a force, with 
instructions to conquer the kin^om of Telincana. He resolved upon 
reducing the fort of Khandhar (about 75 miles, east of Dharur, and 
25 miles south-west of Nander), whidi was exceedingly strong, and 

the most famous one of that country.The garrison kept up a 

discharge of rodcets, mortars, stones, and grenades, but the storming 
parties pressed on. The conflict raged from mid-oay till sunset, but 
the wall of the fortress was not sufficiently levelled and the defenders 
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of that province. Secondly, Golkonda was weakened by her 
internal squabbles. Mir Jumla, a Persian adventurer from 
Ardistan, who started life as a jeweller, had entered the service 
of Kutb Shi^, and risen to the position of the prime-minister. 
Ultimately, by virtue of his ability also as a general, he threat¬ 
ened to usurp the throne itself. Mir Jumla, ‘ in whose hands 
was the entire administration of Kutbu-1 Mulk’s kingdom,' ac¬ 
cording to the Shah Jahdn-nama ‘ had, after a severe struggle 
with the Kamiatakis, brought under subjection, in addition to 
a powerful fort, a tract of country measuring 150-^^s in length, 
and 20 or 30 in breadth, and yielding a revenue of 40 lacs of 
rupees. It also contained mines teeming with diamonds, and 
no one of Kutbu-1 Mulk’s ancestors had ever been able to gain 
possession of any portion of it. Having destroyed several 
strong forts built by the Karnatakis, he had brought this 
country into his power.'^ His jealous master fearing Mir 
Jumla's growing power imprisoned his son. So, Mir Jumla 
appealed to the Mughal Court for intervention. 

The ambitious and aggressive Aurangzeb, who had been 
viceroy in the Deccan for eight years, from 
Aurangzeb's se- 1644, was again in the south at this 

oond Viceroyalty. time. In 1637 he had gone to the capital 
for his own marriage with Ehlras Bano 
Begam, daughter of Shih Nawiaz Khm. Again in 1644 he 
went to Agra to see his sister Jahlanara who was dangerously 
ill, being accidentally burnt, her skirts having caught fire over 
a candle. She hovered between life and death for four 
months, and was not finally cured until November.”^ Mysteri- 

kept up such a heavy fire that the assailants were forced to retire. 
At nimt the trendies were carrie!d forward, and preparations were 
made for firing the other mines. The garrison saw that the place must 
fall, and .... made offers of surrender, which were accepted, and 
the Imperial troops took possession of the fortress.... The siege had 
lasted for four months and 19 days, and the place fell on the 15th 
Shawwal.* {BMshdh-nama, E. & D., op. dt., VII, pp. 25-7). 

1. E. & D., op. dt., p. 108. Karnatakis here mean the subjects 
of the Raja of Chandragiri, representative of the Vijayanagar dynasty. 

2. Smith, O. H., p. 401. Smith 'discredits the familiar story of 
^ English surgeon, G^riel Boughton (Bowden), having cure'd the 
Princess in return lor trade privileges for the E. I. Co. Boughton 
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ously enough, when Aurangzeb was still in Agra, he was super¬ 
seded in the South, and after a little over eight months sent 
to Gujarat (Feb. 16, 1645). In January, 1647, he was trans¬ 
ferred to Balkh, Badakhshan and Kandahar, whence, for no 
fault of his, he had to return discomfited in 1652. Aurangzeb’s 
pride was mortified, and he desired to redeem his reputation 
by persisting in the futile north-western campaign. But Shiah 
Jahan had lost faith in him ; he said, ‘ If I had believed you 
capable of taking Kandahar, I should not have recalled your 
armyNevertheless, as Lane-Poole has observed, the cam¬ 
paigns in Afghanistan and beyond the Hindukush, “ were of 
the greatest service to Aurangzeb. They put him in touch with 
the imperial army, and enabled him to prove his courage and 
tactics in the eyes of the best soldiers in the land. The generals 
learnt to appreciate him at his true value, and the men dis¬ 
covered that their prince was as cool and steady a leader as 
the best officer in India. He had gone over the mountains a 
reputed devotee, with no military record to give him prestige. 
He came back an approved general : a prince, whose wisdom, 
coolness, endurance, and resolution had been tested and ac¬ 
claimed in three arduous campaigns. The wars over the north¬ 
west frontier had ended as such wars have ended since, but they 
had done for Aurangzeb what they did for Stewart and 
Roberts : they placed their leader in the front rank of Indian 
generals.’’^ 

Such was Aurangzeb when he assumed, for a second time, 
the viceroyalty of the Deccan (1653). Though he lingered 
for about nine months at Burhanpur, enthralled by the charms 
of Hiila Bai lalias Zainlabadi Mahal, he soon took up his head¬ 
quarters at Daulatabad, and set about improving the economic 
condition of his new charge. This, however, we shall 
consider a little later. With his econoimic resources consider¬ 
ably increased by his wise fiscal reforms, burning for an op¬ 
portunity to restore his prestige with his father by some fresh 

did not proceed to Agra until 1645, when Jahanara had already got 
well. (Aid, n. 1). 

1. Lane-Poole, Mediaeval India, pp. 346-47. 
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conquests, and not a little enthused at the prospect of striking 
a blow at the hereticali Shia Sultans of the Deccan, Aurangzeb 
grasped the occasion provided by the invitation of Mir Jumla, 
with great avidity. Determined and aggressive Imperialism was 
never at a loss for excuses ! 

Golkonda was in arrears of tribute. Abdu-lla Kutb Shiah 
was ordered to make good the dues at once. He was also 
asked to release the interned members of Mir Jumla's family. 
But the real attitude and intentions of Aurangzeb are revealed 
in his unmistakable mandate to his son, Muhammad Sultlan, 
whom he sent in advance. 

‘ Qutb-ul-Mulk is a coward and will probably offer no resistance. 
Surround his palace with your artillery and also post a detachment 
to bar his flight to Golkonda. But before doing so send a care¬ 
fully chosen messenger to him, saying, “ I had so long been expecting 
that you would meet me and hospitably ask me to say with you. 
But, as you have not done so, I have myself come to you.” Im¬ 
mediately on dtelivering this message, attack him impetuously, and, 
if you can manage it, lighten his neck of the burden oj his head. 
The best means of achieving this plan are cleverness, promptitude, 
and lightness of hand.”i 

Though Kutb Shiah's neck was not lightened of the 
burden of his head, the expected happened. The fabulous 
riches of Golkonda were plundered, and Aurangzeb, who 
joined his son on Feb. 6, 1656, would have wholly annexed the 
kingdom, but for Sh^ Jahin's countermanding farmm. 
Accordingly, the siege was raised on 30th March. Peace was 
concluded with the Kutb Shah, whose daughter was also 
married to Aurangzeb's son, Muhammad Sult&n, who (by a 
secret understanding) was to succeed Abdu-lla on the throne 
of Golkonda ; considerable remissions were made in the tribute 
due from the Kutb ShSh; the district of Rangir (Manikdrug 
and Chinoor) was ceded to the Empire; and Mir Jumla was 
admitted into the Imperial service, given the title of Muazzam 
Kh^ with rank of 6,000, and on the death of Sadullah Khan 

1. Saikar, Aurangzib, I, p. 208. The Court historian Inayat 
Khan, however, puts the blame on Kutb Shah who according to him 
‘under the influence of the fumes of arrogance, would not heed, etcJ 
<E. & D., op. cit., pp. 109-10). 

S 
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appointed prime-minister of Shiah Jahl^. “ The deceased 
minister,” according to Smith, “although unfortunate in his 
military adventures, was reputed one of the best Muhammadan 
administrators whom India has known.”^ 

For twenty years, since the treaty of 1636, Bijapur had 
enjoyed considerable prosperity under her 
Bijapur. Sultan Muhammad Adil Shiah. But, un¬ 

fortunately, this great ruler died on Nov. 4, 1656, leaving his 
kingdom to his eighteen years old son and factions. Aurangzeb, 
ever watchful for an opportunity, obtained permission from 
Shah Jahan ‘ to settle the affairs of Bijapur in any way he 
thought fit.' Though Bijapur was not a vassal state, he put 
forward a claim to settle its succession on the absurd plea that 
the boy-Sultan was not the son of his predecessor but only an 
obscure pretender. 

The Mughal armies once again flooded the Adil-shahi 
territory. Mir Jumla was called from the north to co-operate 
with Aurangzeb. The important fortress of Bidar (which had 
come into the possession of Bijapur in 16()9) was the first to 
be besieged. 

‘This strong fortress was 4,500 yards {dard) in circumference, 
and twelve yards high ; and it had three deep ditches twenty-five 
yards {gaz) wide, and fifteen yai^dfs deep, cut in the stone. The 
Prince (Aurangzeb) went out with Muzzam Khian (Mir Jumla) and 
reconnoitred the fort on all sides. He settled the places for the lines 
of approach, and named the forces which were to maintain them. 
Notwithstanding the heavy fire kept up from the bastions and the 
citadel, in the course of ten days Muazzam Khan and the other 
brave commanders pushed their guns up to the very edge of the 
ditch and began to fill it up. Several times the garrison sallied forth 
and made fierce attacks upon the trenches, but each time they were 
driven back with a great loss in killed and wounded . . . . ’ At the 
end of March, 1657, however, Bidar fell after a g 2 dlant resistance. 
‘ The commandant of the fortress (Sidi Marjan), with great humility, 
sued for quarter, and as he was mortally wounded and unable to 
move, he sent his sons with the keys of the fortress. They were 
graciously received by the Prince who presented them with khUats,, 


1. Smith, 0. H„ p. 407. 
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and promised them the Imperial favour. On the day after giving 
up the keys, the Prince entered the city, and proceeding to a mosque 
which had been built 200 years before, in the reign of the Bahmani 
Sultans, he caused the khutba to be read ini the name of the Em¬ 
peror .... This strong fortress was thus taken in twenty-seven 
days. Twelve fa^s of rupees in money, and eight /acs of rupees in 
lead, gun-pow'der, stores, and other munition of fortress, were ob¬ 
tained, besides two hundred and thirty guns.’i 

Next, ‘Intelligence reached the Prince that large bodies of the 
forces of Adil Kh^ were collecting at Kulbarga, and preparing for 
war. He consequently sent Mahabat Khan, with 15,000 well-mounted 
cavalry to chastise these forces, and not to leave one trace of culti¬ 
vation in that country. Every building and habitation was to be 
thrown down, and the land was to be made a dwelling for the owls 

and kites.Mahiabat Khan (II) then ravaged Kalyiani, and 

continued his march. Every day‘the black-coated masses of the 
enemy appeared in the distance, but they continued to retreat.... 

Kalytoi, the ancient capital of the Chalukyas (40 miles 
west of Bidar) was besieged by the Mughals in May, 1657 ; 
it capitulated, after a brave defence, on 1st Aug. 1657. Now 
the road to Bijapur lay open to the invaders. But, as in the 
case of Golkonda before, Sh&h Jahan at the nick of the 
moment called off the campaign. Peace, however, left Bidar, 
Kalytani, and Parenda in the possession of the Mughals. The 
Sultan also agreed to pay an indemnity of li crores, a third 
of which was remitted by Shah Jahan. The illness of Shiah 
Jahl^ and the ensuing disorders soon changed the whole face 
of affairs. 


1. ‘ Bidar is a pleasant, well built city', writes the same 
chronicler, ‘and stands on the borders of Telingana. It is related 
in the histories of Hindustan, that Bidar was the seat of government 
of the R^s of the Dakhin, and that the Rais of the Kamatik, 
Mahmtta (Country), and Telingana were subject to the Rai of Bidar. 
Daman (Damiayanti), the beloved of King Nala of Mlalwa, whose 
story Shaikh Faizi has told in the poem entitled Nal o Daman, was 
daughter of Bhim Sen, the marzban of Bidar. Sultan Muhammald, 
son of Sultan Tughlik, first subdued the place. After that it passed 
into the hands of the Bahmani s, and subsequently into the posses¬ 
sion of the Kings of Bijapur. By the favour of God, it now forms 
part of the Imperial dominions.’ Amal-i Salih, E, & D., op. cit., 
VII, pp. 124-6. 

2. Ibid., pp. 126-28. 
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The sickening tale of the fratricidal war of succession 
need not detain us long. Though it lasted 
Disputed Sue- only a little less than a year, from the illness 
of Shah JahM, in September 1657, to the 
coronation of Aurangzeb, in July 1658, its trailing cloud of crime 
cast a portentous shadow over the future of the Empire. 
Klamito, Askari, HindM, Hakim, Salim, Khusru, and Khurram 
had all been guilty of rebellion against their own ruling house. 
Humiajnin, otherwise humane, had been forced into a fratrici¬ 
dal war in spite of himself by the treachery of his brothers ; 
Jah^^r, out of sheer impatience, had opened a dark chapter 
in the history of the Mughal Empire for the emulation of his 
successors; Shah Jahan had secured his throne by the virtual 
murder of his brothers Khusru, Parviz, Shahriyar and other 
relations. Aurangzeb was only following too closely the 
examples of his predecessors. The unfortunate, though per¬ 
haps, unconscious motto of the house seemed to be : 'Kingship 
knows no kinship; the watchword of the brothers who were 
now at death-grips with one another appeared to be : 'takht ya 
takhta ,—either crown or coffin. 


Princes Diara Shikoh, Shuja, Aurangzeb, and Murad were 
all uterine brothers. Their ages were respectively 43, 41, 39, 
and 33 years, at the time of this fateful struggle. The eldest 
seemed to be the father’s favourite, and would have normally 
succeeded to the throne. Though he spent most of his time at 
the Capital with Shiah Jahan, he was nominally the viceroy of 
the Punjab and the North-Western Provinces. Shuja was 
governor of Bengal and Orissa; Aurangzeb of the Deccan; 
and Murad of Gujarat. All four were reputed soldiers, though 
each of the other three yielded the palm to Aurangzeb in point 
of steadiness and strength of character, astuteness, and 
generalship. In religious outlook also, Aurangzeb was as 
determined to uphold orthodox Sunni Islim as his brothers 
were either latitudinarian or namby-pamby. D^iia was eclec¬ 
tic like Akbar, Shuja was Shia, and Muilad, at least for 
political purposes, a hater of heresies. Hence the first combi- 
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nation of the younger two against the two elder^ ; once the 
discomfiture of the former was achieved the latter were quits. 
Aurangzeb had the same axe for all, though Dam was executed 
to all appearances, on a charge of heresy and MurSd on a 
charge of murder. Shuja escaped beyond the north-eastern 
frontier only to be done to death by the Arakanese. Diara's 
son, Suleiman Shikoh, was not treated more unkindly than 
Aurangzeb's own son, Muhammad Sultan, for crimes which 
were not dissimilar in the eyes of the fanatical Aurangzeb : the 
former had fought for his father, and the latter for his father- 
in-law (and uncle) Shuja, who were equally heretical and 
therefore equally hateful,—both were imprisoned and then 
‘sent to hell.' But in spite of all this Aurangzeb was not a 
blood-thirsty fiend : as Smith writes, “ Aurangzeb, while not 
shrinking from any severity deemed necessary to secure his 
throne, had no taste for indiscriminate, superfluous blood-shed ; 
and when he felt his power established beyond danger of 
dispute by the sons of his brothers, was willing to allow the 
youths to live.”2 Nay, he went a step further and married 
his two daughters, the third and the fifth respectively to Sipihr 
Shikoh (younger son of Darla) and Izid Bakhsh (son of Murid), 
‘ As at a signal, straight the sons prepare 
For open force, and rush to sudden war ; 


1. Cf. Saksena, op. cit., pp. 324-26. “ M. Amin, the author of 
Zafarndmah, says that after the failure of the 2nd Qandahar cam- 
p^gn, Shuja and Aurangzibi, on their way to their respective pro¬ 
vinces, arrived together at Dihli, where they stopped for six days 
to cement the bond of friendship between them (their common 
hatred of their eldest brother Dara).. .Shuja betrothed his daughter 
to Sultan Muhammad and Aurangzib betrothed his daughter to 
Zain-al-abidin. On the receipt of the report of the serious illness 
of the Emperor, Aurangzib, Shuja, and Murtad opened a brisk corres¬ 
pondence between them. To expedite the exchange of letters, relays 
were established at convenient stages between Gujarat and Bengal 
by way of the Deccan and Orissa. Some of these letters which have 
survived destruction, and have come down to us unfold a thrilling 
story of the plans made by these brothers to overthrow Dara. It 
is dear that the advance of Shuja from Bengal, and of Murad and 
Aurangzib from the Deccan was according to a preconcerted agree¬ 
ment among them, in which they promised to meet near Agra.... 

* if the enemy attacks only one of us, the other two should try to 
prevent him.^'' 

2. Smith O. H., p. 412. 
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Meeting like winds broke loose upon the main 
To prove by arms whose fate it was to reign.* 

From the point of view of our study of the Empire no 
purpose would be served by going into the 

The Fratricidal details of this war. When all is stated, it 
War. 

only illustrated : the basic weakness of a 
system that could be set at naught at the merest illness of the 
Emperor ; the darker side of the family tradition of the house of 
Tamur that exalted pelf and power above everything else ; and 
the consummate ability of Aurangzeb in diplomacy and war in 
contrast with the political impotency of his brothers. The 
circumstances which led to the discomfiture and death of the 
weaker parties may be briefly stated as follows :— 

1. When Shah Jahan fell ill, in September 1657, he for¬ 
mally nominated Dlara Shikoh his successor, to avert the possi¬ 
ble tragedy of a, war of succession.^ 

2. In spite of this, on the 5th December 1657, Murad 
proclaimed himself Emperor at Ahmadabad, struck coins and 
had the khuthu read in his own name. 

3. Shuja did the same at Riajmahal in Bengal, and march¬ 
ed with an army and fleet towards Benares which he reached 
on January 24, 1658. 

4. Aurangzeb, quick to apprehend the situation, but too 
shrewd to precipitate matters, proposed to act, not in his own 


1. According to the Inayat-nama (cited) ibid., p. 325), Aurang¬ 
zeb wrote to Murad : ‘ I understand that the influence of the enemy 
(Dana) in administration, transfers and appointments has attained 
undesirable proportions. He is now trying to collect treasure and 
an army....We should be very cautious at this time and should 
not write anything undesirable in our letters.’ He also wrote to the 
Emperor (ibid., pp. 329-30) : ‘ You no longer hold the control of 
political or financial affairs ; it is the eldest Prince who has usurped 
it.... As he cannot succeed against me, it would! be better for him 
to retire to his jagtr in the Rinjab, and leave your service in my 
hands. 

But Manucd, who was in the service of Dam, has a different 
story from that implied above : ‘ Some authors, he writes, ' record¬ 

ing what they have been told, say that Dara seized his father and 
divested him of his power by force; but I assert this to be a great 
untruth, for I know, and have tested it that Dada was quite sub¬ 
missive.’ {P<spys^ p. 51), 
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name, but in the interests of Islam and his younger brother 
Munad. The Empire was to be saved from the heresies of Dana 
and Shuja ; a third of the booty was to be given to Murad 
together with the Punjab, Afghanistan, Kashmir, and Sindh : 
the rest to be retained by Aurangzeb himself. 

5. Mir Jumla who was called to the north, by order of 
Shiah Jahan, was not allowed by Aurangzeb to proceed from 
the Deccan. He was arrested and his army thus made 
available for Aurangzeb. Smith says, “ The circumstances 
indicate that probably Mir Jumla connived at his own arrest. 
Certainly he did not resent it, nor did he fail to continue to 

give his ally invaluable support when released.Mir 

Jumla’s fine park of artillery proved to be extremely useful.”^ 

6. At the beginning of February 1658, Aurangzeb too 
assumed Imperial prerogatives. On 3rd April he crossed the 
Narmada and joined forces with Murad, near Ujjain. 

7. On 15 April, 1658, the Imperial army, under Kasim 
Khian and Raja Jaswant Singh of Jodhpur, was defeated at 
Dharmat, (14 miles s-w, of Ujjain) by the rebel Princes. Jas¬ 
want Singh fled from the battle-field, but his wife would not 
give him shelter after such rank cowardice ! 

8. Dam Shikoh then encountered the rebels at Samugarh 
(8 miles to the east of Agra fort), on May 29, 1658. A mere 
accident in this well-contested battle, in which the Rajputs 
‘did honour to the traditions of their race,' turned the tide 
in favour of Aurangzeb. “ The battle (of Samugarh)," as 
Smith says, " really decided the war of succession. All the* 
subsequent efforts to retrieve the cause then lost, whether made 
by Dara Shikoh himself, by his son Suleiman Shikoh, or by 
Shuja and Murad Bakhsh, were in vain. Aurangzeb proved 
himself to be by far the ablest of the princes in every phase 
of the contest, which was not ended until two years later, in 
May 1660, when Shuja met his miserable fate."^ 

1. O. H., p. 410. 

2. Ibid., p. 411. 

The success of Aurangzeb was largely due to his better equip¬ 
ment and generalship. Manucci observes that although Dora's army 
made ‘ a brave and splendid show,' the greater number of them ‘ ^ere 
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9. On 8th June 1658 Aurangzeb took possession of Agra 
fort and imprisoned Shi^ Jahian therein for life.^ Shah Jahan 
died there on 22nd January 1666, gazing for the last time 
on the tomb of his beloved wife with whom he now lies 
buried. 

10. Murad was apprehended on June 25, 1658, and finally 
imprisoned and executed at Gwalior, in December 1661. A 
charge of murder was brought against him by the son of 
Ali Naki who was Murad’s one time Diwan. The Prince was 
tried and condemned by a Kazi ‘ with all the forms of law.’ 

11. On July 21, 1658, Aurangzeb had himself crowned, 
though his formal enthronement was deferred until June 1659. 

12. Suleiman Shikoh had defeated Shuja at Bahadurpur 
(near Benares) in February 1658. Aurangzeb again routed 
him at Khajwah (Fathpur District), on January 5, 1659. 
Thence he fled to Arakan where he met with his death 
in May 1660. 

13. Diaiia was hunted from place to place through Multan, 
Sindh, Kathiawar and Gujarat. He was betrayed once near 


not very warlike; they were butchers, barbers, blacksmiths, car¬ 
penters, tailors, and such-like. It is true that on their horses and 
with their arms they looked well at a review : but they had no heart, 
and knew nothing of war.’ {Pepys, p. 53) ‘ D^na’, he further points 
out, ‘ha!di not sufficient experience in matters of war, having been 
brought up among the dancing-women and buffoons of his father, 
and gave undue credit to the words of the traitors.' (Ibid., p. 59). 

1. Manucci refers in touching terms to the sufferings and humi¬ 
liation of Shah Jahan in his prison life, to which he was eye-witness : 
•' Going thus several times,’ he says, ‘ I noted the imprisonment of 
Shah Jahan was closer than can be expressed. There passed riot a 
day, while I and others were in conversation with the Governor 
(Itibar Khan), that there did not come under eunuchs to whisper 
into his ear an account of all the words and acts of Shah Jahan, 
and even what passed among the wives, ladies, and slave girls. 
Sometimes, smiling at what the eunuchs told hkn, he would make 
the company share in what was going on inside, adding some foul 
expressions in disparagement of Shah Jah^. Not content with this 
even, he sometimes allowed it to be seen that he treated him as a 

miserable slave_so that by force of ill-treatment, the wretched old 

man might die. I do not know how it was with the others who were 
present when this was done, but I certainly felt it much. I knew 
the dignity with which ShSh Jahan lived when he was free and 
Emperor of Hindustan ; it was doubly sad when remembered that 
Itibar Kh3n was formerly slave of this same Shiah Jah^, by whom 
he was given to Aurangzeb.’ (Ibid., pp. 111-12). 
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Ajmer, by Jaswant Singh of Jodhpur. Finally, while he was 
trying to escape to Persia, he was again betrayed by Malik 
Jiwan Khan, the Afghan chief of Dhandar (near Bolan 
Pass), on June 9, 1658. The death of his beloved wife 
Nadira Begam (daughter of Parvjz) had much distracted 
Dana. ‘Death was painted in his eyes.... Everywhere he 
saw only destruction, and losing his senses became utterly 
heedless of his own affairs.' In the words of Khafi Khlan, 
‘Mountain after mountain of trouble thus pressed upon the 
heart of Dara, grief was added to grief, sorrow to sorrow, so 
that his mind no longer retained its equilibrium .... At the 
end of Zi-l hijja, 1069 (Sept. 1659), the order was given for 
Dara Shikoh to be put to death under a legal opinion of the 
lawyers, because he had apostatized from the law, had 
vilified religion, and had allied himself with heresy and 
infidelity. After he was slain, his body was placed in a kowda 
and carried round the city (as once before when he was alive). 
So once alive and once dead he was exposed to the eyes of 
all men, and many wept over his fate. He was buried in the 
tomb of Humayun.’^ 

Dara, like Khusru, was an enlightened and popular Prince. 
Bernier, who was an eye-witness to these tragic happenings, 
records : ‘ Everywhere I observed the people weeping, and 

lamenting the fate of Dam in the most touching language .... 
from every quarter I heard piercing and distressing shrieks,. 
.... men, women, and children wailing as if some mighty 
calamity had happened to themselves.’'^ Several works 

1. Muntakhabu4 Lubab, E. & D., op. cit., VII, pp. 244-46. 

2. Trcwels, II, p. 544. 

‘ Dara,’ writes Ekmier, ‘was not deficient in good qualities : he 
was courteous in conversation, quick in repartee, po^lite, and extreme¬ 
ly liberal : but he entertained too exalted an opinion of himself ; 
believed he could accomplish everything by the powers of his own 
mind, and imagined that there existed no man from whose counsel 
he could derive benefit. He ^ke disdainfully of those who ven¬ 
tured to advise him, and thus deterred his sincerest friends from 
disclosing the secret machinations of his brothers. He was also 
very irascible ; apt to menace ; abusive and insulting even to the 
greatest Omrahs; but this anger was seldom more than momentary. 
Born a Muhammadan, he continued to join in the exercises of that 
religion ; but although thus publicly professing his adherence to 
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are attributed to Dtam Shikoh. (1) Sirr-ul-asrar, a translation 
of the 50 Upanishads; (2) Majmua-td-Baharain, a treatise 
on the technical terms of Hindu Vedmta with Sufi equivalents; 
(3) Dialogue with Baba Lai ; (4) SakmaUul-awliya contain¬ 
ing lives of the Muslim saints; (5) Risata-i-Lagnuma; and 
(6) a Persian translation of the Atharva-veda. The charges 
levelled against him were {a) That he conversed with Brah¬ 
mans, Yogis, and Sanyasis ; {b) that he regarded the Hindu 
Vedas as revealed literature ; (c) that he wore rings and orna¬ 
ments with the inscription ' Prabhu' on them; and (d) that 
he disregarded the injunctions of Isllam regarding the observ¬ 
ance of the fast of Ramzan, etc. 

VI. GOLDEN AGE OF THE EMPIRE 
The Empire for which the brothers fought so furiously 
was yet to grow to its fullest extent in the next reign ; but it 
is certain that it was never more prosperous than during the 
thirty years (1627-57) of Shiah Jahan’g rule. In spite of the 
early rebellions, which were soon crushed ; in spite of the 
foreign wars of aggression beyond the frontiers, which cost 
enormously with no return whatsoever; in spite of the famine 
in the Deccan and Gujarat, which devastated a vast portion of 
the country ; and in spite of the constant fighting in the Dec- 
can, which, while it resulted in the subjugation of Ahmad- 
nagar, Golkonda, and Bijapur, also involved a great drain in 
the resources of the Empire, the age of Shiah Jahian showed 
much that was glorious, and many an unmistakable sign of 
unique prosperity, to justify this period being described as the 
Golden Age of the Empire. 

Rai Bhlara Mai, in his Lubb-at-tawdrikh, records with 
admiration : ‘ The means employed by the 
Prosperity. King (Shiah Jahian) in these happy times 

to protect and nourish his people, his 

its faith, Dara was in private a Gentile with Gentiles and a 
Christian with Christians. He had constantly about him some of the 
Pundits or Gentile doctors, on whom he bestowed large pensions. He 
had, moreover, for some time lent a willing ear to the suggestions 
of the Rev. Fr. Brusse, a Jesuit in the truth and propriety of which 
he began to acquiesce.’ 
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knowledge of what made for their welfare, his administration 
by honest and intelligent officers, the auditing of accounts, his 
care of the crown-lands and their tenants, and encouragement 
of agriculture and the collection of revenue, together with his 
punishment and admonition of evil doers, oppressors and mal¬ 
contents, all tended to the prosperity of the Empire. The 
pargana which had brought in three lacs in Akbar's reign now 
yielded ten, though some fell short, and those who increased 
the revenue by careful agriculture were rewarded, and vice 
versa. The expenditure of former reigns was not a fourth of 
the cost of this reign, and yet the King quickly amassed a 
treasure which would have taken years to accumulate his 
under predecessors.’^ 

European critics, partly judging by modern standards, 
and partly reluctant to acknowledge that 

E^opean India was ever more prosperous than in 

Cntiasm. . , , , . 

our own times, are rather chary to admit 

the truth of the above description, except grudgingly and with 
qualifications. Thus we come across statements like the fol¬ 
lowing : “ The reign of Shah Jahian, which covers nearly thirty 
years, from 1627 to 1658, is usually regarded as the golden 
period of Mughal rule. It was outwardly a period of great 
prosperity. Foreign wars were few and unimportant; at home 
there was peace and apparent plenty, and the royal treasury 

1. Lane-Poole, Contemporary SourceSy p. 110. 

According to Moreland {The Agrarian System of Moslem India, 
p. 126), “Under Akbar the rapidly increasing Imperial expenditure 
was more than covered by the growth of the Empire, and reserves 
in cash were accumulated. Jahangir neglected the administration,.. 

. . and.... the annual income from the Reserved tracts fell to 50 
lakhs of rupees, while the annual expenditure was 150 lakhs, and 
the accumulated treasure was drawn on for large sums. Shdhjahdn 
on his accession, put the finances an a sound basis : he reserved 
tracts calculated to yield 150 lakhs, as income, fixed the normal ex¬ 
penditure at 100 lakhs and had thus a large recurring balance for 
emergencies. Expenditure rose far above this limit but careful ad^ 
ministration reused the reserved income to 300 lakhs {the figure 
given in Madsh-ul-Umrd) by 1547, and to nearly 400 lakhs by the 
end of the reign. Aurangzeb at first aimed to maintain the b^ance 
between income and expenditure, but his long wars in the Deccan 
were ruinous, and at his death only 10 or 12 krors of rupees were 
left in the treasury, a sum which was rapidly dissipated by his 
successors.” 
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seemed full to overflowing. Yet despite the vast treasure which 
Sh^ Jahan had inherited from his father and grandfather ; 
despite the growth of a large trade between Indian and western 
Asia, which was rendered possible by the existence of a strong 
Government in Persia ; despite the establishment of the export 
trade with Europe, which certainly brought some profit to the 
Mughal Empire ; and in spite of other apparent advantages, the 
reign of Shah Jahdn sounded the knell of the Empire and of its 
economic system'' The writer further elaborates : “ To meet 
the expenditure of Shah Jahan’s extravagant bureaucracy and 
to pay for the splendid architectural monuments, which alone 
would render his reign memorable, an insupportable burden was 
laid upon the agricultural and industrial masses, upon whom 
the very life of the Empire ultimately depended. Thus teas 
engendered the national insolvency which, becoming more 
marked during the reign of his successor, proved one of the 
most potent factors in the subsequent disintegrations of the 
great organization which he inherited from Akbar and 
Jahangir "?■ 

A more skilful piece of subtle disparagement, which 
looks like impartial appreciation, is difficult to find. We do 
not seek to extenuate the crimes and shortcomings of Shah 
Jahan's reign, but it is necessary to admit the undoubted pros¬ 
perity of howsoever short a period without mixing up with it 
matters of an extraneous nature. Discussion of ‘extravagant 
bureaucracies ’ and ‘ insupportable burdens laid upon the agri¬ 
cultural and industrial masses,’ as well as the ‘engendering 
of national insolvency,’ would land us in controversies far 
beyond the scope of this work ; but it is certainly not permis¬ 
sible to father the sins of his successors upon Shiah Jahfin. In 
the first place the splendid ‘ extravagance ’ of Shfih Jahian was 
never imitated by his puritanical successor Aurangzeb on 
the contrary, the solicitude for the agriculturists, from whatever 
motive, was continued by Aurangzeb ; and lastly, the springs 

1. Edwards and Garrett, op. cit., p. 99. (Italics mine.) 

2. The puritan Aurangzeb cared for none of those things..., 
generally speaking, the atmosphere of Aurangzeb’s court was un¬ 
favourable to the arts.” (Smitn, 0. H., p. 419.) 
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of Aurangzeb’s actions are not to be traced to the initiative 
of his father whom he hated, imprisoned, and superseded. The 
complexity of forces that brought about ‘the disintegrations 
of the great organization' of the Mughal Empire will be dis¬ 
cussed in the proper place. 

To cite another example of the undue severity of biased 
criticism, Vincent Smith observes : “ Shah Jah^ has received 
from most modem historians, and especially from Elphinstone, 
treatment unduly favourable. The magnificence of his court, 
the extent and wealth of his empire, the comparative peace 
which was preserved during his reign, and the unique beauty 
of his architectural master-piece, the Tiaj, have combined to 
dazzle the vision of his niodern biographers, most of whom 
have slurred over his many crimes and exaggerated such virtues 
as he possessed/’^ In his zeal to correct this ‘ unduly favour¬ 
able ’ picture of Shiah Jahan, Smith has overshot the mark, 
and ‘ slurred over his many * virtues and ‘exaggerated such ’ 
crimes as he was guilty of. Apart from Shiah Jahan's personal 
failings as a son, as a brother, as a father, and finally as a 
widower, “ In affairs of statesays Smith, “ he was cruel, 
treacherous, and unscrupulous ” ; though he does not fail to add 
** perhaps not worse than most other kings of his time, but 
certainly not better.’' Then, “ He had little skill as a military 
leader,” the organization and command of his army was in¬ 
efficient. Shah Johanns * justice" was merely the savage, un¬ 
feeling ferocity of the ordinary Asiatic despot, exercised with¬ 
out respect of persons and without the slightest tincture of 
compassion"" (Shades of Charles I and Louis XIV bear wit¬ 
ness !) Peter Mundy and “ Other travellers bear similar testi¬ 
mony to the misgovemment of the country."" Bernier, “ a highly 
trained observer,” who was ‘‘ deeply interested as a student in 
what he saw,” and “ free from personal bias for or against 
either Shiah Jahan or Aurangzeb,” is one that ‘‘cannot be 
brushed aside ” as ‘‘ a hostile European witness.” “ He speaks 
of the actual state of the country at the most brilliant period 
of Mogul rule, when the dynasty was fully established, rich 

1. 0. H., p. 415. (Italics mine.) 
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beyond compare, and undisturbed by foreign aggression.'" His 
‘‘ pessimistic observations " and “ gloomy impressions " regard¬ 
ing the upper provinces " are then faithfully cited : ‘ Thus 
do ruin and desolation overspread the land ’ (Bernier’s Travels, 
p. 231). “Similar ruin and tyranny had been the fate of the 
Deccan during the years from 1644 to 1653, in the interval 
between the first and second viceroyalty of Aurangzeb,” when 
a great famine devastated the Deccan and Gujarat. “ The 
prodigal expenditure and unexampled splendour of the court 
which occupy so prominent a place in most of the current 
descriptions of Shiah Jahan’s rule had therefore a dark back- 
ground of sneering and misery seldom exposed to view'' Then 
follow “ a few phrases of painful vividness ’’ from the pen of 
“ the official historian, Abdu-1 Hamid," who “ contrary to the 
frequent practice of writers of his kind, makes no attempt to 
disguise the horror of the calamity." 

Yet Smith denies the ‘ gracious kindness and bounty' of 
Shah Jahan described by the same writer ; for, “So far as 
Mundy saw, nothing to help the suffering people was done by 
the government; though “ Meantime, the camp of Shiah Jahan 
at Burhianpur was filled with provisions of all kinds." Of 
course “ No statistics are on record " ; but we are not without 
imagination. Though “Even the nature of the consequent 
pestilence! is not mentioned," “ it is almost certain that cholera 
must have carried off myriads of victims." For, “ Sir Richard 
Temple, the editor of Mundy's work, has good reason for 
saying that “ it is worthwhile to read Mundy’s unimpassioned, 
matter of fact observations on this famine,’ in order to realize 
the immensity of the difference in the conditions of life as 
existing under the rule of the Mogul dynasty when at the height 
of its glory and those prevailing under the modern British 
government"^ 

Nevertheless, Elphinstone is perfectly right when he des- 

Other Side of ^hlah Jahan as “ the most 

the Picture : prosperous ever known m India ,.... toge¬ 

ther with a larger share of good government than often falls to 


1. 0. H., pp. 415-18, 393-94. 
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the lot of Asiatic nations. Notwithstanding Shiah Jahan’s love 
of ease and pleasure .... he never remitted his vigilance 
over his internal government; and by this, and the judicious 
choice of his ministers, he prevented any relaxation in the 
sjrstgn, and even introduced important improvements—such 
as his survey of the E>eccan.^ 

“ Khiafi Khian, the best historian of those times, gives his 

1. “ His ministers were men of the highest ability. Sad-Allah’ 
Allami, a converted Hindu, was the most upright statesman of his 
age ; and Ali Mard^ and Asaf Khan were men of approved inte¬ 
grity and energy.” (Lane-Poole, Aurangzib, p. 15.) 

The improvement of the administration in the Deccan was the 
work of Aurangzeb and Murshid Quli Khan. The former at that 
time was Viceroy in the Deccan. The latter was a native of Khura¬ 
san who had come to India in the train of Ali Mardan Khan, the 
Persian Governor of Kandahar who had come over to the Mughal 
side. He is said to have combined in himself ‘ the valour of a sol¬ 
dier with the administrative capacity of a civil servant.’ 

The maladministration of predecessors had considerably reduced 
the treasury and revenues. “ At this time the civil and military 
eJ^nditure of the Deccan, exclusive of the salary derived by the 
officers from their jdgirs, produced an annual deficit of Rs. 20,36,000, 
which was made good by drawing the reserves stored in the treasuries 
of the Deccan.... When appointing him to the Deccan, Shah Jahdn 
had urged Aurangzib to special attention to the improvement 
oj the peasantry andj the extension of cultivation. Aurangzib had 
promised to do his best for these objects... . The new diwans reform 
consisted in extending Todar Mai’s system to the Deccan. First 
he worked hard to gather the scattered ryots together and restore 
the normal life of the villages Iw giving them their full population 
and proper chain of officers. Everywhere wise amins and honest 
surveyors were deputed to measure the land, to prepare the record 
of well marked out holdings {raqba), and to distinguish arable land 
from rocky soils and water-courses. Where a village had lost its 
headman {muqadam) he took care to appoint a new headman from 
the persons whose character gave the best promise of their readi¬ 
ness to promote cultivation and take sympathetic care of the peas¬ 
antry. The poorer ryots were granted loans {taqavi) from the 
public treasury, for the purchase of cattle, seeds andl other needful 
materials of agriculture, and the advance was recovered at harvest 
by instalments.” 

His second reform was to adopt the system to the varying needs 
of each locality. Thirdly, ” The revenue at the fixed rate of so 
many Rs. per bhiga was assessed and collected after considering the 
quantity and quality of the crop from seed-time to harvest and its 
market price, and actually measuring the sown area. This became 
the prevalent system in the subahs of Mughal Deccan arid was 
known for centuries afterwards as the ‘ dhma of Murshid Quli Khan." 
His excellent system, backed by his constant vigilance and personal 
supervision, led to the improvement of agriculture and increase of 
the revenue in a few years.” (Sarkar, A Short History of Among- 
zib, pp. 26-9.) 
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opinion, that, although Akbar was pre-eminent as a conqueror 
and a lawgiver, yet for the order and arrangement of his terri¬ 
tory and finances and the good administration of every depart¬ 
ment of the state, no prince ever reigned in India that could 
be compared to Shah Jahdn .... 

“Mandelsloe describes Agra as at least twice as large as 
Isfahan (then in its greatest glory), with fine streets, good 
shops, and numerous baths and caravanserais. Nor was this 
prosperity confined to royal residences : all travellers speak 
with admiration of the grandeur of the cities, even in remote 
provinces, and of the fertile and productive countries in which 
they stood. 

“Those who look on India in its present state may be 
inclined to suspect the native writers of exaggerating its for¬ 
mer prosperity ; but the deserted cities, ruined palaces, and 
choked-up aqueducts which we will see, with the great reser¬ 
voirs and embankments in the midst of jungles, and the de¬ 
cayed cause-ways, wells, and caravanserais of the royal roads, 
concur with the evidence of contemporary travellers in con¬ 
vincing us that those historians had good grounds for their 
commendation.... 

“ Shah Jahlan was the most magnificent prince that ever 
appeared in India. His retinue, his state establishments, his 
largesses, and all the pomp of his court, were much increased 
beyond the excess they had attained to under his predecessors. 
His expenses in these departments can only be palliated by the 
fact, that they neither occasioned any increase to his exactions, 
nor any embarrassment to his finances.... 

“Notwithstanding the unamiable character given of him 
in his youth the personal conduct of Shfih Jahfin seems to have 
been blameless when on the throne.^ His treatment of his 

1. “ The popular view that the life of a Moghul Emperor was 
an increasing round of pleasure, lasciviousness, spoil and sensuality, 
is refuted by the very minute details of his (ShSh Jahan’s) daily 
routine, which we come across in contemporary Persian histories. 
This routine was strictly adhered to, whether the Emperor was in 
camp or at the capital. And there is overwhelming evidence to 
prove that Shah Jahian led a strenuous life, an'di divided his time 
evenly between government and sport.” (Saksena, dt., p. 238; 
Sarkar, Studies in Mughal India, pp. 1-15.) 
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people was beneficent and paternal, and his liberal sentiments 
towards those around him cannot be better shown than by the 
confidence which (unlike most Eastern princes) he so gener¬ 
ously reposed in his sons.’^ 

This certainly does not seem an overdrawn or * unduly 
favourable’ picture considering the almost unanimous verdict 
of unbaised observers, and in the clear light of facts. “ Taver- 
vernier who had repeatedly visited most parts of India, says 
that Shah Jahm ‘ reigned not so much as a king over his sub¬ 
jects, but rather as a jather over his family and children ’ ; 
and goes on to commend the strictness of his civil Government, 
and speaks in high terms of the security enjoyed under it. ... 
Pietro Della Valle, who wrote in the last years of Jahan^r 
(1623), when thingsl were in a worse state than under his son, 
gives the following account :—‘ Hence, generally, all live much 
after a genteel way ; and they do it securely as well, because 
the King does not persecute his subjects with false accusations, 
nor deprive them of anything when he sees them live splendidly, 
and with the appearance of riches (as is often done in other 
Mahometan countries ).”2 

Even Bernier, whose “gloomy impressions” are empha¬ 
sised by Vincent Smith,^ writes of the prosperity of Bengal 
under Sh&h Jahan in the following terms :— 

‘ Bengale abounds with every necessary of life; and it is 
this abundance that has induced so many Portuguese, Half- 
castes, and other Christians, driven from their different settle¬ 
ments by the Dutch, to seek an asylum in this fertile kingdom. 
The Jesuits and Augustins, who have large churches and are 
permitted the free and unmolested exercise of their religion* 
assured me that Ogouli (Hugh) alone contains frcwn eight to 
nine thousand Christians, and that in other parts of the king¬ 
dom their number exceeded five-and-twenty thousand. The 

1. Elphintsone, op. dt., pp. 600-603. 

2. Ibid., p. 600 n. 

3. O. H., p. 418. Smith himself does not fail to acknowledge : 

Whatever be the view taken of the F>CTSonal character of Sl^- 

jahan or the effidency of his administration, it can hardly be disr 
puted that his reign marks the climax of the Mogul dynasty and 
■empire.”—Ibid., pp. 418-19. 

9 
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rich exuberance of the Country, together with the beauty and 
amiable disposition of the native women, has given rise to a 
proverb in common use among the Portuguese, English, and 
Dutch, that the Kingdom of Bengale has a hundred gates open 
for entrance, but not one for departure. 

‘ In regard to valuable commodities of a nature to attract 
foreign merchants, I am acquainted with no country where so 

great a variety is found. Besides the sugar, . there is in 

Bengale such quantity of cotton and ^Iks, that the kingdom 
may be called the common store house for those two kinds of 
Merchandise, not of Hindoustan or the Empire of the Great 
Mogol only, but of all the neighbouring kingdorns, and even of 
Europe. I hat>e been sometimes amazed at the vast quantity 
of cotton cloths of every sort, fine and coarse, white and 
coloured, which the Hollanders alone export to different places, 
especially to Japan and Europe- The English, the Portuguese 
and the native merchants deal also in these arPiBes to a con¬ 
siderable extent. The same may be said of the silks and silk 
stuffs of all sorts. It is not possible to conceive the quantity 
drawn every year from Bengale for the Supply of the whole 
of the Mogol Empire, as far as Lahore and Cabol {Kabul), 
and generally of all those foreign nations to which the Cottons 
are sent.... The Dutch have sometimes seven or eight 
hundred natives employed in their silk factory at Kassem- 
Bazar where, in Uke manner, the English and other merchants 
employ a proportionate number. 

' Bengale is also the principal emporium for saltpetre. It 
is carried down the Ganges with great facility, and the Dutch 
and English send large cargoes to many parts of the Indies, 
and to Europe., 

‘ Lastly, it is from this fruitful kingdom, that the best lac, 
opium, wax, civet, long pepper and various drugs are obtained; 
and butter, which may appear to you an inconsiderable article, 
is in such plenty, that although it be a bulky article to export, 
yet it is sent by sea to numberless places.**^ 


1. Travels, pp. 438-40. 
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Manucci has recorded that, when his patron Bellamont 
(who was the exiled Charles II*s ambas- 
Ju^e sador to the Mughal Court) died, two 

English imposters, pretending to be Im¬ 
perial officers, wanted to appropriate to themselves all tlie 
effects and belongings of that stranger in the Empire. When 
Sh&h Jahlan catne to know of this, he ordered all the property 
to be restored to the rightful assignee of the dead envoy with 
the exception of an Arab horse ‘ which he kept for himself, 
giving an order to pay to the said John {Young) one thousand 
pataca {Rs. 2j000), the price at which it had been valued. He 
took nothing else but the latter which was destined for him'^ 
This unique conduct even towards an unknown stranger in the 
land but illustrates the Emperor's sense of fairness and justice 
towards all people. Bernier has also observed that ‘ in Hin- 
doustan every acre of land is considered the property of the 
king, and the spoliation of a peasant would be a robbery com¬ 
mitted upon the King's domainl^ In the light of these state¬ 
ments of disinterested Europeans, Riai Bhiara Mai's eulogy 
regarding Sh&h Jahan's administration of justice is not difficult 
to understand : Says he, 

* Notwithstanding the great area of this country, plaints were so 
few that only one day in the week, viz., Wednesday, was fixed upon 
for the administration of justice ; and it was rarely even then that 
twenty plaintiffs could be found to prefer suits, the number generally 
being much less. The writer of this historical sketch on more than 
one occasion, when honoured with an audience of the King, heard 
His Majesty chide the darogha of the Court that although so many 
confidential persons had been appointed to invite plaintiffs, and a 
day of the week was set apart exclusively with the view of dispensing 
justice, yet even the small number of twenty plaintiffs could but very 
seldom be brought into Court .... In short, it was owing to the 
great solicitude evinced by the King toward the promotion of the na¬ 
tional weal and the general tranquillity, that the people were restrain¬ 
ed from committing offences against one another and breaking the 
public peace. But if offenders were discovered, the local authorities 
used generally to try them on the spot (where the offence had been 

1. A Pepys of Mughal India, p. 45. 

2. Travels, p. 354. 
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committed) according to law, and in concurrence with the law officers : 
and if any individual, dissatisfied with the decision passed on his case, 
appealed to the governor or diw^, or to the kazt of the suba, the 
matter was revxewedy and judgment was awarded with great care and 
discrimination lest it should be mentioned in the presence of the King 
that justice had not been done. If parties were not satisfied even 
with these decisions, they appealed to the chief dlwan, or to the chief 
kazi on matters of law. These officers instituted further inquiries, 
with all this care, what cases, except those relating to blood and 
religion, could become subjects of reference to His Mhjesty.'^ 

Moreland has indeed pointed out that the reign of Shah 
Jahdn was ** a period of agrarian tranquil- 

Finandal Ad- though the condition of the peasants 

ministration. , . , , 

became worse towards the beginmng of the 

next reign.2 This prosperity under Shiah Jahlan was largely due 
to his “ careful administration,'' which raised the income of the 
State beyond all precedents.-^ The testimony of Rai Bhiara 
Mai, already cited in confirmation of this, is sought to be dis¬ 
paraged by some on the ground that the actual orders of Shah 
Jahlan on matters therein referred to are not traceable. More¬ 
land is certainly not correct in describing the author of the 
Lubbu-t Tawdrikh as ‘‘a later writer"; for the Rai himself 
speaks of * the writer of this historical sketch on more than one 
occasion,' being ' honoured with an audience of the King (Shiah 
Jahlan).' His account, we repeat, unmistakably points to the 
efficiency, benevolence, and undoubted prosperity of Shiah Jahan's 
Empire.^ 

It is not possible here to make an accurate estimate of the 
extent of this prosperity.^ We, therefore, give below only a few 
of its visible indications, from which readers might draw their 
own conclusions :— 

1..In 1647, Shiah Jahan sent, as a thanks-offering, a jewelled 
candle-stick ' to the revered tomb of the Prophet (on whom be the 
greatest favours and blessings !), an account of which is here given 
. Having selected out of the amber candle-sticks that he had 

1. Lubbu-t Tawdrkh-i Hind, E. & D., op. cit., VII pp. 172-73. 

2. Moreland, op. cit., p. 131. 

3. Ibid., p. 126. 

4. Ibid., p. 130; E. & D., op. dt, VII, pp. 171-172. 

5. Cf. Sarkar, op. dt., pp. 16-20. 
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amongst his private property the largest of them all, which weighed 
700 tolas, and was worth 10,000 rupees, he commanded that it should 
be covered with a net-work of gold, ornamented on all sides with 
flowers and studded with gems, among which that valuable diamonds' 
should also be included. In short, that incomparable candle-stick 
cost two lacs and 50,000 rupees, of which one lac and 50,000 was the 
price of the diamond, and the remaining lac the worth of all the gems 
and gold, together with the original candle-stick. Mir Saiyid Ahmad 
Said Bahari, who had once before conveyed charitable presents to the 
two sacred cities, was then deputed to take charge of this precious 
offering ; and an edict was promulgated to the effect, that the revenue 
collectors of the province of Gujarat should purchase a lac and 60,000 
rupees* worth of goods for the sacred fane, and deliver it over to him, 
so that he might take it along with him from thence. Out of this, 
he was directed to present 50,000 rupees ' worth to the Sheriff of 
Mecca ; to sell 60,000 rupees * worth, and distribute the proceeds, 
together with any profits that might accrue, amongst the indigent of 
that sacred city ; and the remaining 50,000, in like manner, amongst 
those of the glorious Medina. The above named Saiyid, who was in 
receipt of only a daily stipend, was promoted to a suitable mmsab, 
and having been munificently presented with a dress of honour and 
a donation of 12,000 rupees, received his dismissal.^ 

2. ‘ Notwithstanding the comparative increase in the expenses 
of the State during this reign, gratuities for the erection of public 
edifices and other works in progress, and for the paid military service 
and establishments, such as those maintained in Balkh, Badakhshan, 
and Kandahar, amounted, at one disbursement only, to fourteen krors 
of rupees, and the advances made on account of edifices only were two 
krors and fifty lacs of rupees. From this single instance of expendi¬ 
ture, an idea may be formed as to what the charges must have been 
under others.'-^ 

3. ‘ In the course of years many valuable gems had come into 
the Imperial jewel-house, each one of which might serve as an ear¬ 
drop for Venus, or would adorn the girdle of the Sun. Upon the 
accession of the Emperor, it occurred to his mind that, in the opinion 
of far-seeing men, the acquisition of such rare jewels and the keeping 

1. The diamond in question was got from Golkonda as .part of 
. "s tribute, and weighed in its rough state 180 ratis : 'after His Ma¬ 
jesty's own lapidaries had cut away as much of the outer surface as 
was requisite to disclose all its beauties there remained a rare gem 
of 100 ratis weight, valued by the jewellers at one lac and 50,000 
rupees* {Shah Jaitim-nama of Inayat Khan, E. & D., op. cit., VII, 
p. 84). 

2. Ibid., pp. 84-5. 

3. Luhlfu-t Tawarikh, E. & D., op. cit., VII, p. 171. 
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of sudi wonderful brilliants can only render one service, that of adorn¬ 
ing the throne of empire. They ought, therefore, to be put to such 
a use, that beholders might share in and benefit by their splendour, 
and that Majesty might shine with increased brilliancy. It was ac¬ 
cordingly ordered that, in addition to the jewels in the Imperial jewel- 
house, rubies, garnets, diamonds, rich pearls and emeralds, to the value 
of 200 lacs of rupees, should be brou^t for the inspection of the Em¬ 
peror, and that they, with some exquisite jewels of great weight, 
exceeding 50,000 miskals in weight and fourteen lacs of rupees, having 
been carefully selected, ■ should be handed over to Be-badal Khian, the 
superintendent of the gold-smith's department. There was also to be 
given to him one lac of tolas of pure gold, equal to 250,000 miskals 
in weight and fourteen lacs of rupees in value. The throne (which 
was ordered to be constructed) was to be three gaz in length, two 
and a half in breadth, and five in height, and was to be set with the 
above-mentioned jewels. The outside of the canopy was to be of 
enamel work with occasional gems, the inside was to be thickly set 
with rubies, garnets and other jewels, and it was to be supported by 
twelve emerald columns. On the top of each pillar there were to be 
two peacocks thickset with gems and between each two peacocks a 
tree set with rubies and diamonds, emeralds and pearls. The ascent 
was to consist of three steps set with jewels of fine water. This 
throne was com,pileted in the course of seven years at a cost of 100 
lacs of rupees,"^ 

4. ‘ The following is an exact account of the founding of the 
splendid fort in the above-named metropolis (ShahjahanabSd), with 
its edifices resembling Paradise, which was constructed in the environ.^ 
of the city of Delhi, on the banks of the river Jumna. It first occur¬ 
red to the omniscient -mind that he should select on the banks of the 
aforesaid river some pleasant site, distinguished by its genial climate, 
where he might found a splendid fort and delightful edifices, agreeably 
to the promptings of his generous heart, through which streams of 
water should be made to flow, and the terraces of which should over¬ 
look the river. When, after a long search, a piece of ground outside 
the city of Delhi, lying between the most distant suburbs and Nur- 
garh, commonly called Salimgarh, was fixed upon for this purpose, by 
the royal command, on the night of Friday, the 25th Zi-l hijja, in 
the twelfth year of his auspicious reign, corresponding to 1048 A. H., 
being the time appointed by the astrologers, the foundations were 
marked out with the usual ceremonies, according to the plan devised, 
in the august presence. Active labourers were then employed in 
digging the foundations, and on the night of Friday, the 9th of 
Muharram, of the year coinciding with 1049 A. K. (1639 A.D.), the 

1. Badshah^ndma, op. dt., pp. 45-6. 
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foundation stone of that noble structure was laid. Throughout the 
Imperial dominions, wherever artificers could be found, whether plain 
stone-cutters, ornamental sculptors, masons, or carpenters, by the man¬ 
date worthy of implicit obedience, they were all collected together, 
and multitudes of common labourers were employed in the work. It 
was ultimately completed on the 24th of Rahiu4 awwal, in the twenty- 
first year of his reign, corresponding to 1058 A. H., at an outlay of 
60 lacs of rupees, after taking nine years, three months, and some days 
in building.’i 

5. The Taj Mahal, by common consent the most admired mau¬ 
soleum in the world, enshrining the remains of Mumtaz-i Mahal, Shah 
Jahlan’s beloved queen who died on Tuesday, 7th June, 1631 (17 
Zi-l kada, 1040 a. h.) at Burhanpur, was built on a plot purchased 
from Rfija Jai Singh (grandson of Raja Man Singh) south of Agra 
city, at a cost of 9 krors and 17 lacs of rupees,^ according to the 
Diwdm-Afridi. It was begun early in 1632 and completed in January 
1643, under the supervision of Mukarramat Khan and Mir Abdul 
Karim. The Dtwdn-i-Afridi also names the following artisans employed 
in its construction :—“ Amanat Khan Shir^i, writer of Tu^ra ins¬ 
criptions, from Qandahar ; Master Isa Kh5n, mason, a citizen of Agra; 
Master Pira, carpenter, a resident of Delhi; Banuhar, Jhat Mai, and 
Zorawar, sculptors, from Delhi'; Ismail Khlan Rumi, maker of the 
dome and the scaffolding supporting it; and Ram Mai Kashmiri, 
gardner.' It also gives a list of twenty varieties of precious stones 
set in the Taj, got from ‘ Qandahar, Ceylon, “ the upper world 
Nile, Basrah and Ormaz, Jodhpur, Kumaon, Makrans, Bamas, Yemen, 
Atlantic Ocean, Ghorband, Gandak, Baba Budhan, Mount Sinai, 
Gwalior, Persia, and Assam.3 

Rev. H. Heras following the wake of V. A. Smith tried to 
make out a case for the Italian Geronimo Veroneo, as the archi¬ 
tect of the T&j, on the testimony of two contemporary Jesuit 
Fathers, Manrique and De Castro. Veroneo was a Venetian 
jeweller who died at Lahore on 2nd August, 1640. Father Man¬ 
rique appears to have got the information from De Castro (then 
Rector of the Jesuit College, Agra) who administered the last 
unction to Veroneo at the time of his death. His statement is 
as follows :— 


1. Shah Jahdn-nama, op. cit., pp. 85-6. 

2. Only 50 lacs according to other estimates, see Sarkar, Studies 
in Mughal India, p. 30. 

3. Ibid., pp. 33-31. 
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‘ The architect of these works was a Venetian, by name Geronimo 
Veroneo, who had come to this part in a Portuguese ship and died 
in the city of Laor (Lahore) just before I reached it. 

‘ The Em,peror Corrombo (Khurram) paid him a very high salary. 
.... Fame, the swift conveyor of good and evil news, had spread the 
story that the Emperor summoned him and informed him that he 
desired to erect a great sumptuous tomb to his dead wife, and he 
was required to draw up some designs for this, for the Emperor’s 
inspection. 

‘ The architect Veroneo carried out this order, and within a few 
days proved the great skill he had in this art by producing several 
models of the most beautiful architecture. He pleased this ruler in 
respect of the designs, but, in his barbaric pride and arrogance, His 
Majesty was displeased with him owing to his low estimates, and it 
is said that, becoming angry, he told Veroneo to spend 3 crores of 
rupees, that is Rs. 3()0 lakhs, and to inform him when it was 
expended. This is so large a sum as to overawe one. If, however, as 
they UvSed to say, the tomb had to be covered with gold plates, as had 
been done with the funeral urn which already held the remains of 
the Agarene Empress, such heavy expenditure was not surprising. 

Sleeman, in his Rambles and Recollections,^ suggests the 
name of another European architect, viz., the French engineer, 
Austin de Boyrdeaux, whom he tries to identify with Ustiad Isa 
Khan ! 

These views are contradicted by Sir John Marshall and 
E. B. HavelP on grounds of faulty historical evidence and in¬ 
ternal proofs of style. 

Mr. Arthur U. Pope, more trenchantly declares : “ The 

myth that the Taj Mahal was built by an Italian now belongs 
to the realm of bed-time stories.'’^ 

6. An idea of the wealth accumulated by the nobility may 
be had from the following account of Asaf Khlan’s property at 
the time of his death in 1641 A.D. It is, of course, not to be 
forgotten that Asaf Khan held a unique position in the Empire, 

1. Cf. Smith History of Fine Arts, etc., pp. 183, 85 ; 416-18. 

2. Rambles and Recollectians, I, p. 3^. 

3. Archaeological Survey of India Report (1904-05), pp. 1-3. 

4. Indian Architecture, pp. 33-9. 

5. For a report of the controversy see The Examiner, No. 11 
pp. 123-25 (Bombay, 18th March, 1933) ; also Moinu-d-din Alunad, 
The Taj and its Environments, pp. 16-30 (2nd ed., Agra, 1924). 
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by virtue of his relationship with the Emperor. The Bddshak 
ndma states : 

‘ He had risen to a rank and dignity which no servant of the state 
had ever before attained. By the munificent favour of the Emperor, 
his mansab was nine thousand personal and nine thousand horse, 
do-aspah and sih-aspah, the pay of which amounted to sixteen krors^ 
and twenty lacs of dams. When these had all received their pay, 

a sum of fifty lacs of rupees was left for himself.Besides the 

mansion which he had built in Lahore, and on which he expended 
twenty lacs of rupees, he left money and valuables to the amount of 
two krors and fifty lacs! of rupees. There were 30 lacs of rupees in 
jewels, three lacs of ashrafis equal to 42 lacs of rupees, one hr or and 
25 lacs in rupees, 30 lacs in gold and silver utensils, and 23 lacs in 
miscellaneous articles. 

This vast wealth, though to all appearances concentrated 
in the hands of the Emperor and the nobi- 
Comments. spent in war and luxury, could 

not have been extorted from an indigent peasantry. The only 
revolts under Shiah Jahlan were not reactions to the alleged op¬ 
pression of the rulers, whether central or local, but the expres¬ 
sion of the normal ambitions of medieval nobility. The only 
exception to this was the intransigent conduct of the Portuguese 
at Hugh, whose oppressions and exactions drew upon themselves 
the might of Imperial arms. Manucci has more than once ob¬ 
served how he sought fortune and security within the Empire, 
while he met with chicanery and risk to life in the European 
settlements. In one place he remarks, ‘ Joas Antunes Portugal 
was incensed at this affair (a just award, of money due to 
Manucci, by an impartial tribunal), and, in place of being sorry, 
sought means to take my life. If he did not succeed, it was 
because I did not remain in Goa, but returned to the Mogul 
Prince’s service.’® ‘ The fellows,’ he writes about the Portuguese, 

‘ glory in cheating foreigners without scrupde.’^ He found less 
personal liberty, to do even humanitarian work for the poor 
and indigent, in Portuguese than in Mughal India.^ 

1. E. & D., op. cit., pp. 68-9. 

2. A. Pepys of Moghul India, pp. 223-24. 

3. Ibid., pp. 224-25. 

4. Ibid., p. 221 ; see also pp. 134-36 and 220-31 for various other 
instances of oppression suffered by Manucci. 
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Conditions, no doubt, were more unsettled in medieval 
times than now all the world over, and robberies on roads were 
not infrequent. But Shiah Jahan did all in his px)wer to render 
travelling within the Empire as safe as could be. One of the 
means he adopted was to provide caravansarais with proper 
equipments. ‘ For the use of wayfarers,' writes Manucci, ‘ there 
are throughout the realms of the Mogul on every route many 
sarois. They are like fortified places with their bastions and 
strong gates; most of them are built of stone or of brick. In 
every one is an official whose duty it is to close the gates at 
the going down of the sun. After he has shut the gates he calls 
out that everyone must look after his belongings, picket his 
horses by their fore and hind legs, above all that he must look 
out for dogs, for the dogs of Hindustan are very cunning and 
great thieves ! 

‘At 6 o'clock in the morning, before opening the gates, 
the watchman gives three warnings to the travellers, crying in 
a loud voice that everyone must look after his own things. After 
these warnings, if any one suspects that any of his property is 
missing, the doors are not opened until the lost thing is found. 
By this means they make sure of having the thief, and he is 
strung up opposite the sarai. Thus the thieves when they hear a 
complaint is made drop the goods somewhere, so as not to be 
discovered. 

‘These sarais are only intended for travellers {soldiers do 
not go into them). Each one of them might hold, more or less, 
from 800 to 1,000 persons with their horses, camels, carriages, 
and some of them are even larger. They contain different rooms, 
halls, verandahs, with trees inside the courtyard, and many pro¬ 
vision shops, also separate abode for the women and men who 
arrange the rooms and the beds for the travellers.'^ 

The measures taken by Shiah Jahian for the relief of the 
famine-stricken in the earlier part of his 
Famine Relief. reign, when his treasury was not so full as 
later, are worthy of note. Writes Lahori : ‘ The Emperor in 

1. A Pepys of Moghul India, p. 34. 
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his gracious kindness and bounty directed the c^cials of Bur- 
htopur, Ahmadabad, and the country of Surat, to establish soup 
kitchens, or alms-houses, such as are called Imgar in the langu¬ 
age of Hindustan, for the benefit of the poor and destitute. Every 
day sufficient soup and br^d was prepared to satisfy the wants 
of the hungry. It was further ordered that so long as His 
Majesty remained at Burhlanpur 5,000 rupees should be distri¬ 
buted among the deserving poor every Monday, that day being 
distinguished above all others as the day of the Emperor’s acces¬ 
sion to the throne. Thus, on twenty Mondays one lac of rupees 
was given away in charity. Ahmadabad had suffered more than 
any other place, and so His Majesty ordered the officials to 
distribute 50,000 rupees among the famine-stricken people. Want 
of rain and dearness of grain had caused distress in many other 
countries (districts). So under the directions of the wise and 
generous Emperor taxes amounting to nearly 70 lacs of rupees 
were remitted by the revenue officers—a sum amounting to near¬ 
ly eight krors of dams, and amounting to one-eleventh pari of 
the whole revenue. When such remissions were made from the 
exchequer, it may be conceived how great were the reductions 
made by the nobles who held jdprs and mansahsJ^ 

Similar measures were adopted for relief of distressed pea¬ 
santry in Kashmir (1641) and the Punjab (1646) when there 
was famine on account of heavy rainfall. On the former occa¬ 
sion 50,000 people appealed to Shiah Jahian for relief and he 
distributed among them Rs. 100,000, besides the provisicm ot 
Rs. 200 worth of cooked food daily ; and at the same time sent 
Rs. 30,000 to Tarbiyat KhSn for further relief measures, and 
ordered the opening of five kitchens for the distribution of soup 
and bread in Kashmir. This officer having failed to manage 
the situation well, he was replaced by Zafar Khan, who was given 
a further grant of Rs. 20,000. In the Punjab, likewise, ten 
kitchens were opened and Saiyid Jalal was commissioned to 
distribute Rs. 10,000 among the poor and destitute. “Sold 
children were ransomed by the Government, and restored to their 


1. E. &. D., op. dt., pp. 24-5. 
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parents. In February 1647 Shiah Jahra sanctioned another thirty 
thousand rupees for relief measures in the Punjab.''^ 

In the face of this, Vincent Smith declares, while the people 
were dying of starvation “ the camp of Shiah Jahlan at Burhlan- 
pur was filled with provisions of all kinds,” and ” so far as 
Mundy saw, nothing to help the suffering people was done by 
the Government.” With regard to the remission of taxes, above 
referred to. Smith dismisses them with the frivolous observation 
that “ The facts do n.'>t justify the historian's praise of the 
‘ gracious kindness and bounty' of Shah Jahdn. The remission 
of one-eleventh of the land revenue implies that attempts were 
made to collect ten-elevenths, a burden which could not be borne 
by a country reduced to ' the dire extremity' and retaining no 
trace of productiveness."^ 

At least two instances of the construction of canals to im¬ 
prove agricultural prosperity are on record. The Bddshdh-ndma 
states : 

(1) ‘ Ali Mardan Khan represented to His Majesty that one of 

his followers was an adept in the forming of canals, and would un¬ 
dertake to construct a canal from the palace where the river Rlavi 
descends from the hills into the plains, and to conduct the waters to 
Lahore, benefiting the cultivation of the country through which it 
should pass. The Em,peror . . . gave to the Khan one lac of rupees, 
a sum of which experts estimated the expense, and the Khan then 
entmsted its formation to one of his trusted servants.’ The canal 
even to this day bears witness. (2) ‘ The canal that Sultan Flroz 
Shah Khilji, during the time he reigned at Delhi, had made to branch 
off from the river Jumna, in the vicinity of pargana Khizilabad, whence 
he brought it in a channel 30 Imperial kos long to the confines of 
pargana Safidun, which was his hunting-seat, and had only a scanty 
supply of water, had after the Sultan’s death, become in the course 
of time ruinous. While Sahabu-d din Ahmad Khan held the Govern¬ 
ment of Delhi, during the reign of Emperor Akbar, he put it in repair 
and set it flowing again, with a view to fertilize the places in his 
jdgir, and hence it was called Nahr-i-Shah ; but for want of repairs, 
however, it again stopped flowing. At the time when the sublime 
attention was turned to the building of this fort and palace (of 
Shahjahanabad), it was commanded that the aforesaid canal from 


1. Saksena, op. cit., pp. 292-93. 

2. O. H., p. 394. 
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Khizrabad to Safidun should be repaired, and a new channel excavat¬ 
ed from the latter spot to the regal residence, which also is a dis¬ 
tance of 30 Imperial kos. After it was thus prolonged, it was desig¬ 
nated the Nahr- Bihist.’ ^ 

A further illustration of Shah Jahian's benevolent intentions 
towards the peasantry is afforded by the same writer in the fol¬ 
lowing statement : 

‘ As it was represented that during the progress of the victorious 
forces towards Kandahar (in 1649 A. D.) a great deal of the culti¬ 
vation of Ghazni and its dependencies had been trodden under foot 
by the army, the merciful monarch, the cherisher of his people, des¬ 
patched the sum of 2,(XX) gold ashrafis, in charge of a trusty indivi¬ 
dual, with directions to inquire into the loss sustained by the agricul¬ 
turists, and to distribute it among them accordingly’ ^ 

This account of the Golden Age of the Mughal Empire 
cannot be closed without at least a brief 

Art under Shah reference to the cultivation of fine arts. The 
Jahan. 

construction of the Peacock throne and the 
building of the Taj Mahal, both of which took years to execute 
and gave employment to the finest workmen from all parts 
of the country, are but the best known of numerous works 
of art produced in this epoch. We have not the space to 
dwell at length on all phases of the cultural life under Shah 
Jahlan ; but as Dr. Saksena, in his excellent study of the sub¬ 
ject, has truly observed, “ The prevailing peace in the country 
together with the personal interest of the sovereign gave a 
powerful impetus to the growth of art and literature. Poets, 
philosophers, scholars, aritisans, all flocked to Court in search 
of patronage, and talent was but rarely disappointed. The 
King was never slow to recognise merit and rewarded it gener¬ 
ously. His example was followed by his courtiers, who vied 
with one another in extending their patronage to really cap¬ 
able men.’'8 

The Moti Masjid or Pearl Mosque was built at Agra in 
seven years (1645-53) at a cost Rs. 300,900. In the words 
of St. Nihal Singh it was “designed by a craftsman who 

1. E. & D., op. cit., pp. 67-8 and 86. 

2. Ibid, p. 96. 

3. Saksena, op. cit., pp. 246-47. 
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possessed the skill to make stone suggest the struggle of the 
soul to soar above mundane entanglements. Built on a high 
plateau, with a spacious court of white marble, surrounded by 
a gallery and column made of the same stone, its white, delica¬ 
tely shaped domes rise above the red, solid-looking ramparts, 
powerfully conveying that idea.” ^ 

The Taj Mahal, details of the construction of which have 
already been given, ^en from the S^amam Burj or Jasmine 
Tower in Agra Fort (whence Shiah Jahan gazed at it for 
the last time from his prison window), reveals ‘ the pearly 
marble set off against the green foliage of the garden and the 
deep blue of the Indian sky, a sight the charm of which is 
never forgotten by any one who has had the good fortune to 
behold it.’ 

” Perhaps the most entrancing view is to be had on a 
tranquil night, when the full moon floats overhead lighting up 
the tomb with an ethereal glow, and the mausoleum is mirrored 
in the calm surface of the Jumna. The closer one examines 
the Tlaj Mahal the more one admires it. The minutest detail 
has been carefully thought out and executed with tireless 
patience. In inscribing texts from the Qurm round the tall 
doorways the artists have shown themselves such masters of 
perspective that the letters thirty feet or more above the line 
of the eye appear to be exactly the same size as those a foot 
from the ground. The mosaic work is done with onyx, jasper, 
cornelian, carbuncle, malachite, lapis lazuli, and other precious 
stones.” 2 

The Taj still attracts tourists from all over the world and 
is perhaps the most admired mausoleum ever built by man. 
Human expression fails to convey in words the delicate 

1. India Old! and New, p. 72. Another writer has described it 
as ‘ a poem of fervent stone,’ and observes : ‘ There is something 
more intense in the mystic impression of those denticulated arches, 
thosef white and blue perspectives, than in the flight of the Gothic 
perpendiculars ... The serenity of the Greek temple has not that 
passion petrified in beauty .... The sanctuary is alive, a mysterious 
soul throbs there between bliss and ecstasy.’ (D’Humieres, Through 
Isle and Empire, pp. 225-6, cited by Edwardes and Garrett, op. cit., 
pp. 31M2.) 

2. Ibid., p. 73. 
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message of its exquisite beauty : It has nevertheless been 
described as ‘ A Dream in Marble/ as * a summing up of many 
forms of beauty/ “ It matters not/' writes Mr. Gladstone 
Solomon, “ that it was the autocrat Shah Jahl^ who made the 
Tlaj. From the moment of the first inception of its idea in the 
beauty-haunted mind of the Grand Mogul, the Tiaj became the 

property of the world - Shiah Jahlan, the Oriental despot, 

was in this a greater Socialist than the most radical pf our 
reformers. Hei believed in the community of Art .... so that 
the unending message of the Taj is still being unfolded.”^ 

Shiah Jahto's patronage was not confined to architecture 
alone, though one writer has observed : “ Even if the entire 

mass of historical literature had perished, and only these 
buildings had remained to tell the story of Shah Jahan’s reign, 
there is little doubt that it would have still been pronounced as 
the most magnificent in history." 2 Both Persian and Hindi, 
prose and poetry, music, painting^ and dance, astronomy, 
mathematics, and medicine, all flourished equally. There were 
both Hindu and Muslim writers, scholars, and artists. Trans¬ 
lations of great Sanskrit works were also made. Besides 
those attributed to Darla Shikuh may be mentioned the render¬ 
ing into Persian of the Prabadh Candrodayd by Munshi Ban- 
vali Das and the Rdmdydna by Ibn Har Karan. Mulla Farid 
Munajjim, the greatest astronomer of the period, prepared the 
astral chart entitled Zich4-Shdhjahdm, Ataullah wrote a trea¬ 
tise on Algebra, Mensuration and Arithmetic, and dedicated it 
to the Emperor and Daila, while Abdur Rashid translated Bij 
Gamt from Sanskrit. 

" The period of Shiah Jahfln’s reign," according to Dr. 
Saksena, “ partially coincided with what is described as the 

1. Essays on Mogul Art, pp. 56-8. 

2. Saksena, op. cit., pp. 261-62. 

3. “ The artists of Shah Jahan allowed themselves to be largely 
influenced both by the old Hindu tradition and by study of European 
pictures.. .Many of the arts were endowed with unsurpassed keenness 
of vision and steadiness of hand. Some were able to use with success 
a brush consisting of a single squirreTs hair. The portraits of Shah 
Jah^n’s time, which are free from the stiffness common in the pre¬ 
ceding and succeeding ages, are wonderfully life-like and often per¬ 
fectly charming." (Smith, O. H., p. 421.) 
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most brilliant epoch in the development of Hindi literature 
and language. The Emperor could hardly remain aloof from 
its influence. He spoke Hindi, was fond of Hindi music, and 
patronised Hindi poets. The Hindi poets who were then 
connected with the court were Sundar Dias, Chinttoiani, and 
Kavindra Ach^rya.^ Shiah Jahian delighted in TIan Sen’s son- 
in-law, LSI Khto Gu^ Samudra, singing the drupad tune, 
which, was the Emperor’s favourite. Jaganniath, the best Hindu 
musician of the age, “ was exceedingly favoured by Shiah 
Jahan,” and received from him the title Makd Kavi Rm. Sukh 
Sen was a master-player on the rubab or guitar, and Sur Sen 
on the bin or zither.^ 


Shah Jahan a 
paradox. 


In spite of all that has been said above, however, Shiah 
Jahan still remains a paradox in some res¬ 
pects. The minute details of his daily 
routine, of which we have contemporary 
evidence, show him to have been a man of strenuous activity 
and great self-command ; but legend whispers many a tale of 
extreme self-indulgence verging on scandalous depravity for 
which, however, there seems to be little foundation.® His sense 
of fairness and justice was great; yet, at times he was guilty 
of excessive cruelty ; though this was a common frailty of the 
age. He entertained many Hindus in his Court and service, 
and was ordinarily tolerant towards Christians, as mentioned 
by Bernier ; nevertheless, at times, he gave way to acts of in¬ 
tolerance, though sometimes not without provocation, as in the 
case of the Portuguese. But his destruction of Hindu temples 
is less intelligible. Says the author of the Bddshdh-ndma : 


* It had been brought to the notice of His Majesty that during 
the late reign many idol temples had been begun, but remained un¬ 
finished, at Benares, the great stronghold of infidelity. The infidels 
were now desirous of completing them. His Majesty, the 'defender 
of the faith, gave orders that at Benares, and throughout all his 
dominions in every place, all temples that had been begun should 
be cast down. It was now reported from the province of Allahabad 


1. Smith, 0. H., p. 259. 

2. Ibid, p. 268. 

3. Ibid., pp. 238 and 336-42. 
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that seventy-six temples had been destroyed in the district of 
Benares/ ^ 

This was in 1633, now over three hundred years ago. It is 
iurther related that “ Hindus were forbidden to dress in the 
Muslim style, to sell or drink wine openly or privately, to 
cremate their dead or burn the satis near Muslim grave-yards ; 
and to purchase Muslim slaves of war/'^ These and other 
acts of petty persecution indicated that there was already a set¬ 
back in the tide of liberalism so well begun by Akbar. Yet, 
Della Valle refers to the prohibition of cow-slaughter in Cam- 
bay, and Manrique to strict injunctions against slaying of 
animals in Hindu districts.^ 

Dryden's lines best sum the sunset of this glorious career; 
‘ Oh ! had he still that character maintained. 

Of valour, which in blooming Youth he gain’d, 

He promised in his East a glorious Race ; 

Now sunk from his Meridian, sets a pace. 

But in the Sun, whom he from Noon declines. 

And with abated heat less fiercely shines. 

Seems to grow milder as he goes away. 

Pleasing himself with the remains of Day : 

So he who, in his Youth, for Glory strove, 

Would recompense his age with Ease and Love.’ 

Aurang-Zebe. 


1. E. & D., op. cit, VII, p. 36. 

2. Saksena, op. dt., pp. 294-95. 

3. Ibid., p. 295. Lane-Poole observes : “ But Shah-Jahan was 

too prudent a king to let religion over-ride statesmanship.’' (op. 
cit., p. 14.) 
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AURANGZEB 


(1658-1707) 


Muhammad Muazzam M. Azam Kambaksh 

Sultan (Bahadur Shah or (killed at (kille'd at 
(executed, Shah Alam I, Jajau, 1707) Hyderabad, 

1676) 1707-12) 1709) 


Akbar 

(d. in Persia,. 
1704) 



AUTHORITIES * 


A. Primary : 1. Court Annals, (i) Aml-uSalik of 
Muhammad S&lih Kambu contains the history of the War of 
Succession. It continues the story to the death of Shah Jahian 
but is considered more reliable in its earlier than in its latter 
part. It is also interesting for its biographical notices of 
eminent men of the period. (Extracts in E. & D., op. cit., VIU 
pp. 123-32.) 

(ii) Alampr-Nama of Mirza Muhammad Kiazim was 
written (1688) by order of Aurangzeb, and is a courtly .ac¬ 
count of the first ten years of his reign. It is strange, however,, 
that on its being shown to the Emperor, he forbade its conti¬ 
nuation. ‘‘ The Mughal Emperor professed as the cause of 
the prohibition that the cultivation of inward piety was pre¬ 
ferable to the ostentatious display of his achievements.... It 
is strained, verbose, and tedious ; fulsome in its flattery, abusive 
in its censure.” (Ibid., pp. 174-80.) 

(iii) Ma*asir4 Alamgtri of Muhammad Saki Mustaid 
Khan, written after Aurangzeb's death, hut based on State 
papers. It is comparatively very brief as it deals with the 
history of 51 years in only 541 pages. The Alarnglr-Nama 
covering only 10 years contains 1107 pages. (Both, Bibliotheca 
Indica Series). The author undertook the work by desire of 
his patron, and finished it in 1710 A. D., only three years after 
the death of Aurangzeb. ‘He had been a constant follower 


*On account of its complexity and vastness, as also from the 
wealth of material that is available for the reign of Aurangz^, the 
oompilatian of a Bibliography becomes peculiarly difi^lt. Hence only 
the most important and indispensable sources have been indicated here. 
‘The attempt to write an epitome of the fifty years' reign of.this 
illustrious monarch,' observes Khafir Khan, ‘ is like trying to 
measure the waters of the sea in a pitcher; the affairs of the last 
forty years in particular are a bounaless ocean, which authors have 
shrunk from committing to the thread of narrative.' 
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of the Court for forty years, and an eye-witness of many of 
the transactions he records/ (Ibid., pp. 181-91.) 

2. Private Histories, (i) ZafarNama (also called 
Aurang-Ndma, HMatA-Alam^rty etc.) of Akil Khian Razi is a 
short history, beginning with the invasion of Bijapur (1650) 
and ending with the death of Mir Jumla (1663). Prof. Sarkar 
observes, ‘‘ The author writes with independence and in some 
cases reveals facts which could not have been pleasing to his 
master.” (Copies at Riampur.) 

(ii) Tmikh-i-Shdh-Shujdi of Mir Muhammad Masum 
(1660) ends abruptly on the eve of Shuja’s flight, but “men¬ 
tions many facts not to be found elsewhere and seemingly true. 
For Shuja’s doings he is our only authority and a very im¬ 
portant one too. There is a striking agreement betw^n him 
and Manucci in many particulars ; evidently the two used the 
same source of information.” (Sarkar). 

(iii) Mtmtakhabu-ULubdb Muhammad Shdhi of Muham¬ 
mad Hashim Khafi Khan is by far the most impK>rtant. It is 
a complete history of the Mughal Emperors from Babur down 
to Muhammad Sh&h (1733). The author’s father was an offi¬ 
cer under Muitd Bakhsh. Khiafi KhSn himself conducted an 
embassy to Bombay in 1694. “ His reflective style, description 
of the condition of society, and characteristic anecdotes,” writes 
Prof. Sarkar, “ save his work from the dry formality of the 
Court annals, and he is specially informing with regard to Dec- 
can affairs.” 

This work is also frequently referred to as Tdrikh-i-Khdji 
Khan. . .Khafi (“concealed”) is supposed by some to have 
been the title wittily conferred by Muhammad Shah upon the 
writer, Muhammad Hashim Khwafiy for his having concealed 
his valuable work for a long time (owing to Aurangzeb’s ban 
on histories). Others derive the word from Khwaf, a district 
of Khurasan near Naishapur. The historian was made Diwan 
by Nizimu-l Mulk in the reign of Famikh Siyar (Extracts in 
E. & D., op. cit., VII, pp. 207-’533). 

There are also two valuable Persian histories written by 
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contemporary Hindus: (1) Nurkha-uDilkasha by Bhimsen 
BurhSnpuri; (2) FatuhdtiAAlamgin by ishwardas Nagar of 
Patan (Gujarat). Both were in Imperial service. The former 
is important for affairs in the Deccan ; the latter for Raj- 
putana. 

3. Monographs, State Papers, etc. (i) Ahkam-i- 
Alampn or Anecdotes of Aurmgzeb —tr. by J. N. Sarkar. 

(ii) Ma'asirul-umara or the biographical dictionary of 
the Mughal peerage is also a work of peculiar interest and 
value. It was begun about 1742 and completed in 1779. It 
was compiled by several writers from various authoritative 
histories, official accounts, letters, etc. “ Its chief value lies 
in the many characteristic anecdotes it mentions and the light 
it throws on the manners of the age.'’ (Sarkar ; E. & D., op. 
cit., VIII, pp. 187-91). 

(iii) For other authorities, particularly Aurangzeb’s 
letters (more than a thousand in Sir J. N. Sarkar’s possession 
alone) farmSns, Court bulletins, etc. see Sarkar’s History of 
Aurmgzib, vol. I, pp. xv-xxi ; vol. II, pp. 304-17 ; vol. Ill, pp. 
444-46. Also see E. and D., op. cit., VII, pp. 198-206; V. A. 
Smith, 0. //., pp. 451-52. 

(iv) “ Imperial Mughal Farmians in Gujarat,” M. S. 
Commissariat {Journal of the University of Bombay, July 
1940). 

4. European Accounts. Of the European travellers,. 
Bernier, Tavernier, and Manucci have already been noticed 
in the previous chapter. The following critical observations of 
Prof. Jadunath Sarkar on the extent of their reliability, how¬ 
ever, are worthy of attention :— 

“ Their works are of undoubted value as throwing light 
on the condition of the people, the state of trade and industry,, 
and the history of the Christian churches in India. Moreover,, 
the criticism of Indian institutions by foreign observers has a 
freshness and weight all its own. But of the political history 
of india, apart from the few events in which they took Vart 
or which they personally witnessed, their report merely repro¬ 
duced the bazar rumours and the stories current among the 
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populace, and cannot be set against the evidence of contem¬ 
porary histories and letters in Persian .... From their posi¬ 
tion these foreign travellers had no access to the best sources 
of information ; the State archives were closed to them. They 
visited the makers of Indian history only occasionally and as 
suppliants for favours; hence they could not derive the oral 
information which only familiar intercourse with the highest 
IXTsonages in camp and Court could have given them. Finally, 
their imperfect knowledge of literary Persian prevented them 
from using the written annals of the time and checking the 
reports they had received orally.*'' {History of Aurangzib I, 
pp. xxi-ii.) For the principal European authorities see Lane- 
Poole, Aurangzib. In addition to Bernier, Tavernier, and 
Manucci, he mentions the following :— 

(a) Dr. Fryer’s New Account of India chiefly useful for 
the Maratha power under Shivaji. The author was in S. India 
1672-81. 

(b) Ovington’s ’ Voyage to Surat ’—visited only Bombay 
and Surat (1689-92). 

(c) Hedges’ Diary (Yule’s ed.)—for Mughal provincial 
administration in 1682-4. 

(d) Dr. Gemilli Careri’s account of Aurangzeb’s camp 
in the Deccan in 1695.—‘ throws light on an obscure portion 
of the reign.’ 

B. &CONDARY : (i) Orme, Historical Fragments of the 
Mughal Empire (London, 1782). 

(ii) N. Elphinstone, History of India, pp. 603-75. Smith 
writes : “ Elphinstone knew the Maratha country and people 
so intimately that his narrative counts as a primary authority 
for some purposes.” 

(iii) S. Lane-Poole, Aurangzib, (Rulers of India, O. U. P., 
1930). On the whole this is the most readable short account 
of the reign of Aurangzeb. 

(iv) J. N. Sarkar, History of Aurangzib, 5 vols. (M. C. 
Sarkar & Sons, Calcutta, 1912-24) is la monumental work based 
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on various original sources, not to be easily surpassed. An 
abridged ed. of this, entitled A Short History of Aurmgztb, is 
also available (1930). 

(v) J. N. Sarkar, Studies, in Mughal India, pp. 33-249. 

(vi) „ Mughal Administration, 

(vii) W. H. Moreland, From Akbar to Aurangzeb (Mac¬ 
millan, London, 1923). 

(viii) A. Butenschon, The Life of a Mogul Princess 
(Routledge, London 1931). 

C. Supplementary Sources : I. Sikh History —(i) Cun¬ 
ningham, J. D., A History of the Sikhs (2nd ed. Calcutta, 1911). 

(ii) M’Gregor, W. L., The History of the Sikhs (London, 
1846). 

(iii) Payne, C. H., A Short History of the Sikhs (Nelson). 

II. Rajput History —Tod, J., The Armais and Antiquities 
of Rajasthan (2 vols. Calcutta, 1898-9). 

III. Maratha History —(i) Sarkar, J. N., Shivdji 

(ii) Sen, S. N., Military System of the Marathas (Cal¬ 
cutta) ; 

Foreign Biographies of Shivdji (Calcutta, 1927) ; 

Administrative system of the Marathas (Calcutta, 1925). 

(iii) Rawlinson, H. G., Shivdji the Mardtha (Oxford, 
1915). 

(iv) Vaidya, C. V., Shivdji the Founder of Mardtha 
Sivardj (Poona, 1931). 

(v) Kincaid and Plarasnis, History of the Mardtha People. 
<2 vols. Oxford, 1918-22). 

(vi) Rianad6, M. G., Rise of the Mardtha Power (Bom¬ 
bay 1900). 

(vii) Deshpande, G. K., The Deliverance or the Escape 
of Shivdji the Great from Agra, (B. I. S. M., Poona 1929). 

(viii) Bendrey, V. S., Govalkondydchi Kutba§dhi in 
Marathi with valuable appendices in English (Bharat Itihasa 
Samsodhak Mandal, Poona 1934). 
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IV. Articles —(i) “Prince Akbar and the Portuguese’’, P.. 
Pissurlencar {Bengal, Past and Present^ April-June 1928). 

(ii) “The Mission of G. Weldon and Abraham Navarro- 
to the Court of Aurangzeb,” H. Das (I. A., April and Majr 

1929) . 

(iii) “Rustamji Manak ”, H. Das (I. A., June & JuV 

1930) . 

(iv) “Malik Ambar—a new lifet” J. N. Sarkar, (I. H.. 
Q. IX, 2 & 3). 

(v) “F. Palsaert in India,” Moreland, (I. A. LXII,. 
Aug.-Oct. 1933). 

(vi) “Religious Policy of Aurangzeb,” Sri R. Sharma,^ 
(I. H. Q. XII, 2 & 3, 1936). 



CHAPTER IX 


POST MERIDIEM OF THE EMPIRE 

' The history of Aurangzib is practically the history of India for 
sixty years. . . .Under him the Mughal empire reached its greatest 
extent, and the largest single State ever known in Iridia from tlie 
dawn of history to the rise of the British pwwer was formed.’ 

Jadunath Sarkar. 

‘ Aurangzib’s life had been a vast failure, indeed, but he had 
failed grandly.’ 

Stanley Lane-Poole. 

It is indeed difficult to say how long exactly the sun shines 
brightest after he has reached the zenith ; but it is common 
experience that the mid-day glow continues for quite a length 
of time before one is aware that afternoon has come and sun¬ 
set must follo\M soon. So it was with the Mughal Empire at 
the end of Shah Jahan’s reign : The Golden Age was not 
yet quite past, but the long rule of Aurangzeb (1657-1707) 
saw it tarnish ; and the death of the last of the Great Mughals 
began to show the iron at its core. Indeed, to vary the meta¬ 
phor, the gilded tomb did worms infold ; and all that had 
glistered was not gold. The fifty years of Aurangzeb’s Im¬ 
perial sway saw what one recent writer has aptly described as 
the “ the turn of the tide 

Aurangzeb as Prince had shown great promise both as an 
administrator and as a general. On the throne he sat for quite 
as long a period as his great-grand-father Akbar. The half- 
century of rule in each case was full of incessant activity ; and 
of the two, Aurangzeb had certainly the better start in life. 
Akbar was a mere child when he succeeded to his father's pre¬ 
carious legacy ; his resources were scanty, his troubles great 
and many. Not so with Aurangzeb ; his age was forty at the 
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time of his accession. His dominion was sure, his wealth great, 
and his army better equipped and larger. Internally the 
Empire was at peace, and the machinery of Government at 
work for over three generations. Still did Aurangzeb fail. The 
key to this failure is his character. Once more we find the 
oft-repeated experience : the fortunes of the Empire turning 
on the pivot of the Emperor’s personality. Aurangzeb was 
as fanatical as Akbar was liberal; but both were equally zeal¬ 
ous in the pursuit of their respective ideals. Aurangzeb aimed 
at and fatally succeeded in undoing the great work of Akbar. 
In the present reign we but witness the untwisting of the chord 
of national life. 

Aurangzeb has been described by some writers as a ‘ poli¬ 
tical paradox.* The unravelling of this enigma, however, re¬ 
quires a clear knowledge of the events of his reign. These, in 
our opinion, are better studied in a logical rather than a merely 
chronological order. The present chapter is arranged in the 
following wise :— 

I. Early Career ; II. Frontier Wars ; III. North India ; 
IV. South India ; V. The Europeans; and VI. The Riddle 
of Aurangzeb. 

I. EARLY CAREER (1618-58) 

According to Khafi Khan, ‘ Aurangzeb was born in the year 
1028 A. H. (1619, A. D.) at Dhud, whidi is 
Birth and Ac- 1^1^® frontiers of the Subu of Ahmadabad and 
cession. Malwa, whilst his father was Suhddar of the 

Dakhin.*^ Sir J. N. Sarkar gives the date more 
accurately as ‘‘ the night of 15th Ziqada, 1027 A. H. (24th October, 
1618 A. D., Old Style ),”2 Muhiu-d din Muhammad Aurangzeb was 
the sixth among fourteen children of Shah Jahan and Mumtaz Mahal. 
He first sat on his father’s throne on 1st Ziqada, 1068 A. H. (21 July, 
1658 A. D.) ; but his formal coronation took place on 24th Ramzan, 
1069 (5 June, 1659), under the high-sounding title : Abdul Muzaffar 
Muhiu-d din Muhammad Aurangzeb Bahadur ‘ Alamgir Padshah-i 

1. MuntakhabuVl^Lubab; E. & D., op. cit., VII, p. 213. 

2. Short History of Aurangzib, p. 7. The birth-place was Dohad 
(22-50 N. 74-20 E.) a town South of Dohad Rly. Station (B. B. 
& C. I. Ry. Panch Mahal District, Bombay Presidency). 
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diazL’ Alamgtr or ' world-compeller/ the title by which he was 
more familiarly known, appears to have been suggested by the Persian 
inscription on a sword presented to Aurangzeb by Shah Jahan.^ It 
sums up correctly the spirit of the Emperor and forms the key-note 
of his ambition and rule. 

The period of forty years inclosed by these two events \\as 
one of seed-time for Aurangzeb; the fifty years that followed only 
before the expected harvest. The mile-stones in Aurangzeb’s pro¬ 
gress toweu’ds the throne may be briefly recounted. 

In June 1626, at the age of eight, Aurangzeb was sent to Lahore, 
together with Dara, as a hostage to Jahangir 
Hostage to account of Shah Jahan's rebellion. He ob- 

Jahangir. tained his release only on the death of Jahan¬ 

gir and the accession of ShSh Jah^, on 26th 
February, 1628. With this year began his regular education, chiefly 
among others under Mir Muhammad Hashim of Gilam. He soon 
familiarised himself with the Kurdrt and the Hadis, and became! an 
adept at the v^Titing of the naksha hand. ‘ His nastaliq and shikasta 
styles of writing were also excellent.’ Though he had a dislike for 
poetry, the didactic variety was not neglected by him. His aversion 
to music, painting, and the fine arts has been made memorable in the 
familiar anecdote of the funeral of music : the mourners in the cort¬ 
ege being asked by Aurangzeb to bury her (the Muse) deep lest 
she should rise again ! These puritanical traits of the later Emperor 
had their beginning in the early life and training of the young Prince. 

Another incident of Aurangzeb’s boyhood also indicated the 
promise of the cool courage and philosophical bent which were so 
characteristic of his manhood. In May 1633 the Prince was watching 
an elephant fight when one of the infuriated animals rushed at him. 
But the dauntless stripling of less than fifteen summers never budged 
an inch. On the contrary he wounded the elephant with hia spear 
and evoked the admiration of all present. When Shah Jahan chid 
him over his rashness, he only remarked : “If the fight had ended 
fatally for me it would not have been a matter of shame. Death 
drops the curtmn even on the Emperors; it is no dishonour ! ” 

On 13th December 1634 Aurangzeb first set his foot on the offi¬ 
cial ladder when he was made commander of Ten Thousand Horse. 

Next September he was sent to suppress the 
the *^ddw^”^ Bundela rebellion, at the head of three armies. 

The issue of that expedition again typified the 
character of the supreme commander : the survivors of jauhar were 
dragged to the Mughal harem ; two sons and one grandson of Jajhar 

1. Lane-Poole, Medieval India, p. 359. 
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were converted to Islam ; another son and miijister of the Raja^. 
having refused to apostatise, were executed in cold blood. “The 
lofty temple of BIr Singh at Urchha was demolished and a mosque 
was erected on its site. The fort of Jhlansi was taken (end of Octo¬ 
ber) and the spoils of war, including the buried treasure of Bir Singh,, 
amounted to one kror of Rupees.'’^ 

The next step of Aurangzeb was nothing short of the viceroy¬ 
alty of the Deccan to which he was appointed in 1636. The city 
of Aurangabad, which was named after him, was 
Viceroy of Dec- made the viceregal capital. The conquest of 
can and Gujarat. Udgir, Ausa, Baglana, etc., and the subjugation 
of the intrepid Maratha general Shlahji and Kheloji Bhonsle were 
effected during this period, 1636-44. In this last year (1644) Aurang¬ 
zeb was called to Agra by the illness of his sister Jahanara. Within 
three weeks of this he was deprived of his southern viceroyalty, rank 
and emoluments, it is said, owing to Diara’s persistent hostility to¬ 
wards him. However, by the intercession of Jahanara he was ap¬ 
pointed viceroy of Gujarat, 16 February, 1645. From here he was. 
nominated to the command of the Balkh expedition in 1647. Within 
the short period of two years in Gujarat Aurangzeb had shown suffi¬ 
cient administrative capacity and firmness. 

Though Balkh had to be restored to Nazir Muhammad, it was 
during this campaign that Aurangzeb distinguished himself by his 
cool and steadfast faith, kneeling for prayer in 
Frontier Com- the midst of the raging battle. The enemy ia 
* generous admiration stopped fighting and ex¬ 

claimed : “To fight with such a man is to court one’s own ruin.”’ 
Nevertheless, ‘ the war cost the Indian treasury four krcr of rupees, 
while not an inch of territory was gained as the result of it.’^ 

From March 1648 to July 1652 Aurangzeb was Governor of 
Multan and Sindh, during which period also he was called upon to* 
besiege Kandahar twice (1649 and 1652), with no better success, 
however, than in Balkh. But the failure was due to no fault of the 
commander. •'* The building of a new port in place of the silted Thatta 

1. Sarkar, op., cit., p. 11. 

2. Ibid., p. 21. 

3. Shah Jahan was no doubt angry with Aurangzeb for what he 
supposed to prove the latter’s incapacity. “ But in truth,” as Sarkar 
points out, “ it is unjust to blame Aurangzib for the failure to take 
Qandahar. Throughout the siege he was really second in command. 
The Emperor from Kabul directed every movement through Sadullah 
Khan. His sanction had to be taken for every important step. 
Aurangzib’s best justification was afforded next year, when a still 
vaster and costlier expedition against Qandahar led by DSiS Shikoh 
met with an even more humiliating defeat.”—Ibid., p. 24. 
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was a sample of Aurangzeb’s peaceful activities. 

Aurangzeb was again sent to the Deccan (1652). Spending nine 
months, which are unique in the puritan’s at Burhanpur, he 
Second Vicero reached Aurangabad in November, 1653. The 

.alty^ of Deccam^' province had not prospered during his absence 

since 1644. A succession of incompetent vice¬ 
roys had worked its ruin. Now, thanks to the efforts of Aurangzeb 
-and his revenue minister, Murshid Kuli Khl^, the province more 
than recovered its lost prosperity. The efficiency of both the ad¬ 
ministration and the army was improved by the dismissal of incom¬ 
petent men, the inspection and supply of requisite stores and muni¬ 
tions, and the enforcement of proper training, etc. At the same 
time an annual saving of Rs. 50,000 was also effected. The con¬ 
quest of Golkonda was pushed on until Shah Jahan ordered capitula¬ 
tion and retreat (April, 1656). The services of the capable Mir 
Jumla were enlisted for the Empire by creating him Prime Minister 
on the death of Sadullah KhSn. Next year (1657) Bijapur was 
similarly invested. But the agents of Bijapur were busy at the 
Imperial capital. So at the moment of Aurangzeb’s success, Sh^ 

1, Aurangzeb’s love episode with Hira Bai (also called Zaina- 
badi) finds no parallel in his puritanical life. This woman’s ‘ supple 
grace, musical skill, and mastery of blandishments, made her the 
heroine of the only romance in the puritan Emperor's life.’ She 
was a slave-girl in the keeping of Mir Khalil who had married a 
sister of lAurangzeb’s mother. “ The vision of her matchless charms,” 
writes Sir Jadunath, ” stormed Aurangzib’s heart in a moment; ‘ with 
shameless importunity he took her away from his aunt’s house 
and became utterly infatuated with her.’ So much so, that one day 
^e offered him a cup of wine,.... and the helpless lover was about 
to taste the forbidden drink when the sly enchantress snatched away 
the cup from his lip^ and said, ‘ My object was only to test your 
love for me, and not to make you fall into the sin of drinking ! ’ 
Death cut the story short when she was still in the bloom of youth. 
Aurangzib bitterly grieved at her loss and buried her close to the 
big tank at Aurangabad.”—Ibid., pp. 15-16 ; also see Sarkar, Anec¬ 
dotes of Aurangzib, pp. 41-46. 

Aurangzeb’s emotion at this time is enshrined in the words put 
into his mouth by Dryden in his tragedy, Amang-Zebe, To Indu- 
mora (a fictitious character) he says : 

* I^ve mounts, and rolls about my stormy mind. 

Like fire that’s borne by a tempestuous wind. 

(Ml, I could stifle you, with eager haste ! 

‘ Devour your kisses with hungry taste ! 

Rush on you ! eat you ! wander over each part. 

Raving with pleasure, snatch you to my heart! 

Then hold you off, and gaze ! Then, with new rage. 

Invade you, till my conscious limbs presage 

Torrents of joy, which all their banks overflow ! 

So lost, so blest, as I but then could know!' 
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Jah&n accepted the terms of Adil ShSh : Bidar, Kal;^ni, and Parenda 
wre to be ceded together with the payment of a war indemnity of 
one kror of rupees. 

Thus both Golkonda and Bijapur were saved from complete an¬ 
nexation owing to Shah Jahian’s hasty overtures over the head of the 
Deccan Viceroy. To make matters worse, his illness in September 
1657 plunged the Empire in civil war. 

Dana Shikoh, the heir presumptive, had been his father’s favourite 
-,111 these years. It was owing to his influence 

Fratncidal War. that Aurangzeb had been rather 

badly treated; at least so the latter believed. His religious proclivities 
only alarmed Aurangzeb who was cherishing dreams of becoming the 
Defender of the Faith. His frequent transfers, disparagement, and 
interference by his father, irritated Aurangzeb beyond all patience^ 
His suspicious nature more and more pointed to his eldest brother 
as the source of all mischief, present and potential. The censorship 
established by D5ra over all news from the capital, during Shah 
Jahan’s illness, made matters worse. Rumours of all variety escaped 
through the gagged silence. The jealous brothers only saw in this 
Dara’s sinister motives : to usurp the throne, to imprison, or possibly 
murder the Emperor ! What then of the fate of his distant brothers ? 
What above all, Aurangzeb must have thought, of the fate of Islam 
in India ? 

Murad set the example by proclaiming himself Emperor, in 
Gujarat, under the title of Maruwwaju-d din (5th December). He 
was all haste and Are. But Aurangzeb was caution itself. They 
concerted many plans together, and finally by the beginning of 1658 
set their armies in motion. 

Meanwhile Aurangzeb’s displomacy had already begun to \^x)rk. 
Before he quitted the Deccan he took due precautions to pacify both 
Golkonda and Bijapur. He urged, no doubt, Kutb Shih to pay 
up his arrears of indemnity, but at the same time he ordered the 
Mughal envoy at Golkonda to do nothing that might jeopardise 
Mughal interests. To Adil Shah he offered a bait to keep Bijapur 
friendly : ‘ Remain loyal and keep your promises,’ he wrote. ‘ I 
agree that (1) the fort of Parenda and its dependent territory, the 
Konkan, and the mahal of Wangi, which have been annexed to the 
Empire, together with that portion of the Kamatak which had been 
granted to the late Adil Shih, ^ould be left to you as before ; and 
(2) out of your promised indemnity of one kror of Rupees, thirty 
lakhs are remitted Protect this country; improve its administra¬ 
tion. Expel Shiva who has sneaked into the possession of some 
forts of the land. Do you send me at least 10,000 cavalry. I shall 
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grant you all the territory up to the bank of the Banganga/^ 

Aurangzeb was also actively intriguing, though with utmost 
secrecy, to enlist the grandees of the Empire on his side ; they on 
their side knew how to secure their own interests, for it was i^^ell 
known that Aurangzeb was by far the most experienced and capable 
among the brothers. 

How Aurangzeb triumphed in the War of Succession that thus 
started has already been told in some detail. Nor need the sorrow¬ 
ful tale of the fate of the defeated brothers be repeated here again. 
Success proclaimed Aurangzeb's diplomatic and military ability. 

‘ Birth-right’s a vulgar road to kingly sway ; 

'Tis every dull-got elder brother’s way. 

Drc^t from above he lights into a throne; 

Grows a piece with that he sits upon ; 

Heaven’s choice, a low, inglorious, rightful drone. 

But who by force a sceptre does obtain, 

Shows he can govern that, which he could gain. 

Right comes of course, whate’er he was before ; 

Murder and usurpation are no more.’ 

II. FRONTIER WARS 

The principal wars of Aurangzeb's reign were waged to 
suppress the Hindu reaction to his oppressive religious policy. 
Apart from these there were also the political wars of conquest 
directed towards extension of territory. The frontier wars, in 
the north-east and the north-west, were more or less of a puni¬ 
tive character. 

Ever .since the peace of 1639 there had been no trouble in the 
north-east of the Empire. But the ineflficiency 
of Shuja’s Bengal administration and the op¬ 
portunity afforded by the Succession War encouraged the Ahoms 
to reassert their independence. In 1657 Prem Nianayan, the ruler 
of Kudi Bihar, sent an army into Mughal territory, obstensiWy 
in pursuit of a recalcitrant vassal. Next year Gauhati, the capital 
of Kamrup, was plundered and occupied by the Assamese. But 
not until the end of the Civil war, in 1660, could the Mughals do 
anything to retrieve their position in this quarter. In that year 
Mir Jumla, the redoubtable lieutenant of Aurangzeb, was appointed 
Governor of Bengal, and ordered to ‘punish lawless zamJndars of 
the province, especially those of Assam and MSgh (Arrakan).^ 
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On 1st November, 1661, Mir Jumla started on his great cam¬ 
paign from Decca. His army consisted of 12,000 horse and 30,000 
foot, besides a flotilla of over 300 war-vessels.^ In six day's time 
the capital of Kuch Bihar was taken and rechristened Alamgimagar; 
a mosque was built over its demolished temple, and the entire 
kingdom was annexed. Other victories soon followed : the enemy's 
fleet of 300 vessels was seized, and Jayadhwaj, Raja of Garhgaon 
was expelled. The spoils taken were enormous :—'' 82 elephants, 
3 lakhs of rupees in cash, 675 pieces of artillery, 1345 camel-swivels, 
1200 Ramchangis, 6750 matchlocks, 340 maunds of gun-powder, a 
thousand and odd boats, and 173 store-houses of paddy, each con¬ 
taining from 10 to 1,000 maunds of grain.”^ 

But the outbreak of an epidemic of fever and flux, in August, 
carried away vast numbers of both the people and the army. In 
one Mughal corps alone, out of 1,500 troopers under Ehlir Khan, 
only 450 were left. In the whole of Assam no less than 230,000 
people succumbed to the catastrophe, in a single year. “ In the 
Mughal camp no suitable diet or comfort was available for the sick; 
all had to live on coarse rice ; no wheat, no pulse, no ghee, no sugar, 
and no opium or tobacco except a little at fabulous prices. A pipe 
of tobacco sold at Rs. 3, a tala of opium at a gold mahar, a seer 
of mung-dal at Rs. 10, and salt also at the same rate as the last. 
The Hindustani and Turki soldiers languished for want of wheaten 
bread; the horses perished from eating rice."^ 

In all these trials and sufferings Mir Jumla retained his equa¬ 
nimity and lived and ate like any common soldier. WTien the rains 
ceased, he resumed! the offensive, but he was not destined to com¬ 
plete this conquest. He was seized with pleurisy and fever which 
soon became very serioua So a treaty was signed with the Ahom 
king, through the mediation of Dilir Khan, in December 1662. Ac¬ 
cording to Khlafi Khan, the Raja " agreed to pay 120,000 tolas of 
silver, and 2,000 tolas of gold, and to present fifty elephants and 
one of his ugly daughters to the Emperor, He also agreed to 
present fifteen elephants and another daughter to Khan-Kh^an, 
together with some cash and goods. It was further agreed that of 
the conquered places a few forts and towns in cultivated districts 
near the frontier of Bengal should be attached to the Imperial 
dominions.’^ 

1. The most powerful of these, called ghurabs, carried 14 guns 
and 60 men each, and were towed by 4 kosas or long row-boats. 

2. Ibid., p. 125. 

3. Ibid., pp. 127-8. 

4. E. & D.. op. cit., p. 268. For further details see Sarkar, 
op. cit., pp. 129-3f). 
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Mir Jumla died at Khizrpur, on the frontiers of Kuch-Bihar, 
on the 12th Ramzan, at the beginning of the sixth year of the reign 
of Aurangzeb (31st March, 1633). “No other general of that age/' 
observes Sarkar in his well-merited encomium “ conducted war with 
so much humanity and justice, nor kept his soldiers, privates and 
captains alike, imder such discipline; no other general could have 
retained to the last the confidence and even affection of his sub¬ 
ordinates amidst such appalling sufferings and dangers. The owner 
of 20 maunds of diamonds, viceroy of the rich province of Bengal, 
he shared with the meanest soldier the privations of the march and 
brought premature death on himself by scorning delights and living 
laborious days. He issued strict orders forbidding pltmder, rape 
and oppression on the people, and saw to it that his orders were 
obeyed. The stern punishment which he meted out to the first few 
offenders had a salutary effect. We realize Mir Jumla's peculiar 
excellence morel clearly by contrast with others. With a hero like 
Mir Jumla, rhetoric of the historian Talish ceases to be extravagance ; 
his eulogy of the general is not fulsome flattery but homage deserv¬ 
edly paid to a born king of men.”i 

Speaking of his campaign Prof. Bhattacharya writes : “It was 
the most daring and audacious piece of imperialistic venture, almost 
unparalleled in the annals of Mughal India, and has not probably 
been surpassed even in modern times. 

Despite these glorious exploits, however, the Mughals lost much 
at the close of the next four years. Under the * ambitious Chakra- 
dhwaj, who ascended the throne in November 1633, the Ahoms 
reconquered their possessions. Gauliati fell in November 1667 ; and 
all the efforts of thel Mughals to recover it proved vain. Then the 
Ahoms fell on evil days, K^rup having become prey to civil war. 
During the eleven years, 1670-81, seven kings sat on its throne, and 
not one of them died a natural death. The Mughals profited by 
this, and “ took advantage! of it to extend their sway over southern 
and eastern portions of the kingdom, conquering much of the present 
districts of Rangpur and Western Klamrup, and forcing the Raja 
in 1711 to confirm these gains by treaty. 

The Pathans of the north-western frontier have ever been a 
perpetual source of irritation to all Indian 
The Afghans. governments. They have always been inde¬ 
pendent, but hardly ever united. This dubious 
heritage of theirs has been oiu- advantage as well as disadvantage. 
Tike monsoon clouds sometimes they have gathered thick and poured 

1. E. & D., op cit., pp. 130-31. 

2. Mughal N. E. Frontier Policy, p. 395. 

3. Sarkar, loc. cit., p. 133. 

11 
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into the plains of the Punjab; but soon they have found themselves 
scattered by the strong winds of inter-tribal jealousy. A strong 
government at Delhi has always acted on them as the blaze of the 
summer sun. 

1. The beginning of 1667 was one such season of storm and 
stress. The Yusufzais under a great leader named Bhagu had 
assumed kingship and crossed the river Indus, above Attock, with 
a force of 5,000 clansmen blessed by Mullah Chalak, a man of saintly 
reputation. They were soon followed by other bands of marauders 
who spread over Peshawar and Attock districts like swarms of pesti¬ 
lential locusts. But the Emperor took strong measures, and by 
October 1667 they melted away with heavy losses. Muhammad 
Amin Khian, son of Mir Jumla, succeeded in quieting the frontier 
for a period of five years. 

2. The next turn was that of the Afridis. In 1672 they rose 
under their tribal chief Acmal Khan, “ a born general, who crowned 
himself king, struck coins in his own name, and proclaiming war 
against the Mughals, summoned all the Pathan clans to join the 
national movement and closed the Khaibar Pass.^i 

Muhammad Amin Khan was still in charge of Afghanistan, in¬ 
toxicated with past success, failed to apprehend the force of the 
present rising. The result was the oft repeated tale of disaster. 
“Ten thousand men fell under the enemy’s sword in the field, and 
above two krores of Rupees in cash and kind was looted by the 
enemy. They captured twenty thousand men and women and sent 
them to Central Asia for sale.” Even the family of M. Amin Khan 
was captured and had to be ransomed at a very heavy price. This, 
victory fired the imagination of the tribsemen w^ho now began to flock 
round the standard of Acmal Khan. The poet chieftain of the Kha- 
taks, Khush-hal Khan, also joined the rebels, inspiring them ‘ with 
his pen no less than his sword.’ 

“ The danger to the empire was very great : the rising was a 
national one, affecting the whole Pathan land * from Kandahar to 
Attock,’ and its leaders were also men who had served in the Mughal 
army in Hindustan and the Deccan, and knew the organisation, 
efficiency and tactics of the imperialists.”^ But Aurangzeb was not 
the man to be cowed or baffled by such a danger. M. Amin Khan 
was at once replaced by the more experienced Mahabat Khan. In 
the middle of November, 1673, Suja’at Khan and R&ja Jaswant Singh 
were also sent with reinforcements. Thou^ the want of co-opera¬ 
tion among these generals led to another disaster in 1674, Mughal 

1. Sarkar, loc. cit., p. 141. 

2. Ibid,, p. 142 : cf. the Malbar rebellion of 1919. 
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prestige was soon vindicated. Aurangzeb himself proceeded to 
Hasan Abdal (between Rawal Pindi and Peshawar), in June 1674, 
and for a year and a half personally directed the operations. After 
much fighting, with reverses intermixed with victories, the Imperial 
forces finally emerged triumphant. 

The result was as much due to diplomacy and intrigue, as to 
force and military tactics. “ Many clans were won over by the 
grant of presents, pensions, jd^rs, and posts in the Mughal army 
to their headman.”^ With the appointment of Amir Kh^, in march 
1677, as Viceroy at Kabul, a period of peace and prosperity followed. 
This able officer was a son-in-law of Ali Mardan Khan, and was 
ably assisted in his administration by his wife, Shi^ibi, who was a 
woman of great energy, tact, and wise counsel. Aurangzeb’s policy of 
‘breaking twx) bones by knocking them together’ (i.e., setting clan 
against clan and breaking both) was continued. The financial 
success of Amir Kh^ regime is indicated by a despatch of his to 
Aurangzeb, dated 25th October, 1681, wherein he states, ‘ Six lakhs 
of Rupees were allotted by Government to be paid to the Afghans 
for guarding the roads. I have spent one and half lakhs and saved 
the remainder to the state.’ 

Still the Khataks continued to fight, and made the employment 
of Afghans against the Rajputs impossible ; on the contrary they 
diverted much of the military force from the South to their own 
suppression, and thus allowed Shiviaji comparative freedom to attain 
the climax of his career (1676-79) .2 

III.—NORTH INDIA 

“ The reign of Aurangzeb,'' observes Sir Jadunath Sarkar, 
“ is naturally divided into two equal parts of about 25 years, 
each, the first of which he passed in Northern India and the se¬ 
cond in the Deccan. During the earlier of these two periods the 
• centre of interest lies unmistakably in the North, not because 
the Emperor lived there, but because the most important deve¬ 
lopments, civil and military, concerned this region, while the 
South figured as a far off and negligible factor. In the second 
half of the reign the situation is reversed : all these resources of 

1. Sarkar, loc. cit., p. 144. The part played by one Aga Kh^ 
in the suppression of the Afghans was of such ruthless character that 
his name was invoked by Afghan mothers to frighten children for 
years afterwards. 

2. Ibid., pp. 146-7. 
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the empire are concentrated in the Deccan ; the Emperor, his 
court and family, the bulk of the army, and all his best officers 
live there for a quarter century, and Hindustan sinks back to 
a place of secondary importance.”^ 

Apart from the two frontier wars already described, the 
disturbances in North India were of two classes : (<i) revolts 
against Aurangzeb’s religious policy; (b) minor disorders 
created by pretenders, unsubmissive chieftains, or pirates. The 
latter may be disposed off with brief notices before proceeding 
to the former. 

Throughout the reign a series of pretenders caused some 
temporary excitement in different parts of 
Minor Disturb- the Empire. There were : a false Dara in 

3riC6S 

Gujarat (1663), a false Shuja in Morang 
(west of Kuch-Bihar, 1669), another among the Yusufzai 
(1674), a third in Kashmir (1707), a bogus son of Shuja in 
Allahabad (1699), and a counterfeit Akbar in the I>eccan 
(1699). 

The principal chieftains or Rajas to cause the movement 
of armies were (1) Rao Karan of Bikanir, who submitted 
towards the close of 1660 ; (2) Champat Rai Bundela (a col¬ 
lateral descendant of Bir Singh I>ev), who after considerable 
fighting committed suicide together with his Rani Klali Kumlari, 
rather than submit to the Mughal (1661) ;2 (3) the Chero R^a 
of Palamau, whose kingdom was annexed to the Subah of Bihar, 
(1661) ; (4) the rebel prince of Morang, who was forced into 
submission in (1664), and again in 1676 ; and (5) Raja Baha¬ 
dur Chand of Kumaon, who after a protracted struggle (1665- ‘ 
1673) also submitted. The Buddhist ruler of Tibet too acknow¬ 
ledged Mughal suzerainty in 1665, as the result of an expedition 
led from Kashmir, The pirates of Chatgaon will be dealt 
with later in the section on Europeans. We now turn to the 
principal disturbances in North India which were due to 
Aurangzeb's wanton attacks on the Hindus. 

1. Sirkar, op. cit., p. 100. 

2. Raja Chhatra ^1 Bundela, was the son of these parents. 
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Persecution of Hindus 

The religious policy of Aurangzeb and his attitude 
towards non-Muslims in general, together with a discussion of 
all its implications, will be taken up at the end of this chapter. 
The persecution of the Hindus was the most momentous feature 
of Aurangzeb’s reign. But for it, in spite of his puritanism, 
his regime might have been one of the most glorious instead of 
being the most ominous and fateful. Despite the fact that 
Aurangzeb had in him nearly as much Hindu blood as Muslim, 
he turned out to be a bitter hater of the Hindus. His grand¬ 
mother (Shah Jahian’s mother) was a Hindu. Shl^ Jahan’s 
father was only half Muslim, inasmuch as his mother too was 
a Hindu. One of Aurangzeb's own principal queens (Nawab 
Bai, the mother of his successor Bahiadur Shl^) was also a 
Hindu, being the'daughter of the Rajput Riaja, Rlaju, of the 
Rajauri State in Kashmir. So too was Aurangzeb's favourite 
Hina Bai with whom he fell head over heels in love at Burhan- 
pur, during his second viceroyalty of the Deccan. Of his other 
wives, one was a Persian (Dilras Banu Begum), daughter of 
Shi^ Naw^ Khlan, a scion of the ruling house of Persia—^the 
champion of the Shia sect; another (Udipuri Mahal, the 
mother of Kam Bukhsh) was, according to the contemporary 
Venetian traveller Manucci, a Georgian slave-girl captured 
from Dara Shikoh’s harem. What a long list of contaminat¬ 
ing contacts ! But Aurangzeb’s fanaticism was certainly not 
bom in the harem, as Akbar’s eclecticism is supposed to have 
been, by some writers. 

That this bigoted policy was not fitful, as in the case of 
Shah Jahan’s destruction of temples, but deliberate and 
relentlessly systematic, will be borne out by the following 
collocation of facts :— 

1. Wholesale destruction of Hindu temples. 

2. Re-imposition of the hated Jiziya. 

3. Exaction of heavier customs duties from Hindus. 

4. Dismissal of Hindus from Imperial services. 
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5. Prohibition against the free exercise of their religious 
rites —Holi and Diwali. 

6. Prohibition of Hindu fairs. 

7. Prohibition of wearing arms, fine dresses, and riding 
by Hindus. 

8. Proscription of Hindu learning. 

“ Aurangzeb began his attack on Hinduism,’' observes 
Prof. Sarkar, ‘‘in an insidious way.”^ He 
Destruction of pretended at first only to prohibit the 
building of new temples by the infidels.^ 
Early in his reign local officers in every town and village in 
Orissa, from Cuttack to Medinipur, were asked to pull down 
all temples, great and small, built during the last ten or twelve 
years and to allow no old temples to he repaired.^ The final 
step in this direction was the general order issued in April, 1669. 
‘ On the 17th Zi-l kada, 1079, it reached the ear of His Majesty, 
the Protector of the Faith, that in the provinces of Thatta, 
Multan, and Benares, but especially in the latter, foolish Brah¬ 
mans were in the habit of expounding frivolous books in their 


1. Ibid., p. 155. 

2. This is indicated by the Benares Forman of Aurangzeb, 
addressed to Abdul Hasan, dated February 28, 1659, granted through 
the mediation of Prince Sultan Muhammad Sultan. It reads :— 

‘ It has been decided according to our Canon Law that long¬ 
standing temples should not be demolished, but no new temple 
allowed to be built.... Information has reached our... .Court that 
certain persons have harassed the Hindus resident in Benares and 
its environs and certain Brahmans who have the right of holding 
charge of the ancient temples there, and that they further desire 
to remove these Brahmans from their ancient office. Therefore, our 
royal command is that you should direct that in future no person 
^all in unlawful ways interfere with or disturb the Brahmans and 
other Hindus resident in those places.' 

(Cited by Sarkar, Aurangzeb, III, pp. 319-20.) 

3. Order issued on all faujddrs of thdnahs, civil officers 
(Mutsaddis), agents of Jdgtrddrs, kroris, and amlas ,— 

‘ Every idol-house built during the last 10 or 12 years, whether 
with brick or clay, should be demolished without delay. Also, do 
not allow the crushed (cursed?) Hindus and despicable infidels to 
repair their old temples. Report of the destruction of temples should 
be sent to the Court under the seal of the gdzis and attested by pious 
Shaikhs.’ (Ibid.) 
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schools, and that students and learners, Musulmans as well as 
Hindus, went there, even from long distances, led by a desire 
to become acquainted with the wicked sciences they taught. The 
Director of the Faith consequently issued orders to all the 
governors of provinces to destroy with a willing hand the 
schools and temples of the infidels; and they were strictly en¬ 
joined to put an entire stop to the teaching and practising of 
idolatrous forms of worship.’^ 

Aurangzeb*s inconoclastic zeal appears to have been con¬ 
ceived very early in his life. In 1645, while he was Governor 
of Gujarat, he converted the temple of Chintaman into a 
mosque and named it Qtmat-td-Isldm. He also ordered a cow 
to be slaughtered in the shrine. But the building was restored 
to the Hindus by order of Shiah Jahian. However, when 
Aurangzeb came to power, he issued a farmm (dated Novem¬ 
ber 20, 1665) to the following effect :— 

‘‘ In Ahmadabad and other pargmaHs of Gujarat in the 
days before my accession [many] temples were destroyed by 
my order. They have been repaired and idol worship has 
been resumed. Carry out the former order.'’® 

Among the famous temples thus destroyed in this tornado 
of fanatical fury, were those of Somniath (Kathiawar, rebuilt 
since Ghazni destroyed it), Vishwaniath (Benares) and the 
DeHra of Keshav Rai (Mathura, built by Bir Singh Dev 
Bundela, at a cost of 33 lakks of Rupees). There was also 
wholesale demolition of temples in Kutch-Bihar, Ujjain, Udai¬ 
pur, Jodhpur, Golkonda, Bijapur and Maharashtra. 

A glint of the fanatical fervour is still preserved for us in 
the pages of the admiring chroniclers. The Mu'asir-i-Alamgiri 
writes :— 

‘Glory be to God, who has given us the faith of Islam, that, 
in this reign of the destroyer of false gods, an undertaking so diffi¬ 
cult of accomplishment has been brought to a successful termination ! 
This vigorous support given to the true faith was a severe' blow to 


1. E. & D., op. cit, VII, pp. 183-34. 

2. Sarkar, Aurangzib, III, p. 319. 
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the arrogance of the Rajas, and, like idols, they turned their faces 
awe-struck to the wall. The richly jewelled idols taken from the 
pagan-temples were transferred to Agra, and there placed beneath 
the steps leading to the Nawab Begam Sahib’s mosque, in order 
that they might ever be pressed under foot by the true believers. 
Mattra changed its name into Islamabad.’^ 

Similarly, of the achievements in Jodhpur, the 'v^Titer says, 

‘ Khan-i Jah^ Bahadur returned from Jodhpur after demolishing 
its temples, and bringing with himself several cartloads of idols. 
The Emperor ordered that the idols, which were mostly of gold, silver, 
brass, and copper, or stone, and adorned with jewels should be cast 
in the quadrangle of the court and under the steps of the Jama 
mosque for being trodden upon.’ 

Only in Maharashtra Aurangzeb found the houses ' exceedingly 
strong and built solely of stone and iron.’ He complains, ‘ The 
hatchet-men of the Government in the course of my marching do not 
get sufficient strength and power (i.e. time) to destroy and raze the 
temples of the infidels that meet the eye on the way.’ ‘ So he 
ordered, you should appoint an orthodox Inspector {darogha) who 
may afterwards destroy them at leisure and dig up their founda¬ 
tions. ’2 How symbolic and ironical ! The Marathas did the digging 
of the foundations at leisure not of temples, but of the Muslim 
dominion ! 

In 1674 lands held by Hindus in Gujarat, in religious 
grants, were all confiscated. 

‘Fight those who do not profess the true 
faith, till they pay jiziya with the hand in 
humility,' said the Prophet of Islam {Kurdn, ix, 29). Yet this 
invidious tax had not been levied within the Mughal dominions 
since its abolition by Akbar more than a century before Alam^r, 
the World-Compeller, revived it. In the words of the official 
history compiled from State papers : ‘ All the aims of the reli¬ 
gious Emperor being directed to the spread of the law of 
Isl^ and the overthrow of infidel practices, he issued orders 
that from Rabvu-l (2nd April, 1679), jiziya should be levied 
from the zimmis in accordance with the Quiianic injunction.' 

Sir Jadunath Sarkar from whom the above citation is taken, 
states, “ The theory of some modem writers that the jaziya 


1. E. & D., op. cit., VII, pp. 184-85. 

2. Sarkar, op. cit., pp. 323-24. 
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was only commutation money paid for exemption from military 
service is not borne out by history.” He also observes, '*We 
shall not be far wrong in holding that the jaziya meant for the 
Hindus an addition of fully one-third to every subject's direct 
contribution to the State.''^ 

The enthusiasm with which the poll-tax was collected by 
the more fanatical officers is illustrated by the conduct of Mir 
Abdul Karim, Prefect of the City of Burhanpur : he in¬ 
creased the yield of the tax from Rs. 26,000 a year for the 
whole city to more than four times the amount in three months 
for half the city only (1682).” 

The Emperor’s attitude with respect to this special im¬ 
position was—“You are free to grant remissions of revenue 
of all other kinds ; but if you remit any man’s jaziya which I 
have succeeded with great difficulty in laying on the infidels, 
it will be an impious change {bidate) and will cause the whole 
system of collecting the poll-tax to fall into disorder.”^ So 
when thousands of Hindus gathered to remonstrate to the 
Emperor, he gave them an hour’s time to disperse, and then 
simply rode his elephants through their protests.^ 

Unfortunately the jiziya was not the only invidious tax 
that Hindus had to pay. ‘ An order was 
Customs Duties, promulgated,’ says Khlafi Kh&n, 'exempt¬ 
ing the commercial goods of Musalmans 
from tax throughout the dominions of Hindustan. But after 
a short time, upon the reports of the revenue officers, and by 
recommendation of good and experienced persons, an order was 
issued that every article belonging to Musulmans, the price of 
which was not large should pass free ; but that goods of value 
^ould pay duty. Goods) belonging to partners were not to be 
troubled with duties. The revenue officers then reported that 
Mussalmans had adopted the practice of dividing their goods 
into small parcels in order to avoid the duty, and that they pass- 


1. Sarkar, loc. cit., pp. 311-12. 

2. Ibid., pp. 309-10. 

3. See Khlafi Khan ; E. & D., op. cit., p. 296. 
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ed the goods of Hindus in their names, and thus the payment of 
the zakat prescribed by the Law was avoided. So an order was 
given that, according to th^ Law, two and a half percent should 
be taken from Musalmans and five percent from Hindus'^ 

Sarkar gives a slightly different version of this discrimi¬ 
nation, but the basic fact to be noted is that distinction was 
made between subjects on account of their religious creed. 
To be a Hindu was a disability. 

In November, 1665, Aurangzeb issued a proclamation in 
Gujarat to the following effect :—‘ In the 

0±er Anti- ^ity and parganahs of Ahmadabad (i.e. 

Hindu Measures. ^ .. 

Gujarat), the Hindus following their super¬ 
stitious customs light lamps in the night of diwdli, and during 
the days of holi open their mouths in obscene speech and kindle 
the holi bonfire in chaklas and bazars, throwing into the fire 
the faggot of all people that they can seize by force or theft. It 
is ordered that in bazars there should be no illumination at 
diwdli, nobody’s faggot should be taken by force or theft and 
flung into the holi bonfire and no obscene language used.’"' 
Although the regulation regarding holi was undoubtedly a whole¬ 
some measure, its being coupled with the prohibition of diwdli 
illuminations, it was calculated to excite Hindu popular feeling. 

Similarly, in 1668, following the example of Firoz Shah 
Tughlak in the 14th century, Aurangzeb also forbade Hindu 
jatrcis at which, as Khiafi Khan says, ‘on certain days count¬ 
less numbers of Hindus, men and women of every tribe, 
assemble at their idol temples, when lacs of rupees change 

1. E. & D., op. cit., p. 293. “ By an ordinance issued on 10th 
April, 1665/’ writes Prof. Sarkar. ’’ the customs duty on all commodi¬ 
ties brought in for sale was fixed at 21 c. of the value in the case 
of the Muslims and 5 p. c. in that of Hindu vendors. This was 
called the mahsul or duty, and must not be confounded with the 
zakat or tithes which all Muslims had to pay on the increase of their 
wealth, and the proceeds of which could, by the QuiSnic law, be 
spent on Muhammadans alone. On 9th May, 1667, the Emperor 
abolished the customs duty altogether in the case of Muslim traders, 
while on the Hindus was retained at the old level.” (Aurangzib, 
III, p. 313 and p. 314). 

2. Sarkar, op. cit., p. 318. 
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hands in buying and selling, and from which large sums accrue 
to the provincial treasuries.’^ 

In 1671 it was laid down that all rent collectors in Crown- 
lands ought to be Muslims. The provincial viceroys and 
.tdlukdars were also called upon to dismiss their Hindu head- 
clerks (peshkars) and accountants (diwanian) and to replace 
them by Muhammadans. And to crown all, in March 1695, 
all Hindus excepting Rajputs were forbidden to ride well-bred 
horses, elephants, or pdlkis, and to wear arms.® 

Hindu Reaction 


This arbitrary rule provoked even the meek Hindus to 
rebel, and a large crop of troubles sprang from this sowing of 
the dragon’s teeth. 


The first reaction showed itself in a series of peasant 
risings round about Mathura. “ Some 
frantic attempts were made on the Empe¬ 
ror’s life, but they were childish and ended in failure.” In June 
1669 Qazi Abdul Mukaram was murdered by the disciples of a 
Hindu sddhu named Uddhav Bhairlagi, as the latter had been 
imprisoned * for his seduction of men to false knowledge/ As 
a result both the murderers and the sddhu were put to death 
by order of Aurangzeb. 


Abdun Nabi, jaujddr of Mathura, had provoked the 
people by his destruction of a Hindu temple and the erection 
of a mosque on its site, in 1661-2. By order of Aurangzeb he 
had also forcibly removed, in 1666, the stone railing presented 
to the Keshav Rai temple by Dara Shikoh. Such acts became 
more and more frequent. Consequently, there was a rising of 
the Jat peasants in 1669. In an attempt to put down the 
revolt under Gokla of Tilpat, Abdun Nabi was shot dead on 
10th May, 1669. Reprisals followed, and towards the close of 
the year, or beginning of 1670, the rich temple of Keshav Rai 
was razed to the ground, and a mosque erected in its place. 


1. E. & D., op. cit., p. 283, 

2. Sarkar, op. cit., p. 318. 
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‘The den of iniquity thus destroyed/ writes Saki Musta'id 
Khan, ‘ it owed its erection to Nar (Bir ?) Singh Deo Bundela ; 
an ignorant and depraved man... .Thirty-three lacs, were 
expended on this work.^ Lawlessness increased and spread 
towards Agra, until Gokla Jat’s following numbered 20,000 
strong. Finally, in one terrible engagement the rebel leader 
was taken captive and hacked to pieces. 4,000 of the victors 
and 5,000 of the rebels died fighting ; 7,000, including Gokla's 
family, were arrested, and forcibly converted with the excep¬ 
tion of those who were proved innocent and released. During 
the campaign the Emperor, with admirable inconsistency, 
‘humanely detached 200 horsemen to guard the crops of the 
villagers and prevent the soldiers from oppressing any of them 
and taking any child prisoner.'* Yet in March, 1670, Hassan 
Ali Khan was “ engaged in slaying and capturing the rebels,, 
plundering their houses, extirpating their families, and dis¬ 
mantling their strong .[mud] forts."^ Again, in June 1681, a 
fmjdar in the environs of Agra was obliged to lead an expe¬ 
dition against the Jiats, and got killed in the attempt. As late 
as 1688, the irrepressible Jiats once more raised the standard 
of revolt under Rajah-Rlam, and after his death under Chura- 
man .^t. They carried on a.desultory warfare until the end 
of Aurangzeb’s reign, “and could not be subdued by that 
Emperor's decadent successors."^ 

The Saindmis (or followers of the True Name of God) 
were a strange sect with their stronghold 
Satn^i Rising. Namaul (75 miles s. w. of Delhi). Ishvar- 
das Nlagar, a contemporary historian, has described them as 
“extremely filthy and wicked. In their rules they make no- 
distinction between Hindus and Musalmans, and eat pigs and 
other unclean animals. If a dog is served up before them, they 
do not show any disgust at it! In sin and immorality they 

1. E. & D., op. cit., p. 184. 

2. Sarkar, op. cit., p. 334. 

3. Ibid., p. 336 ; for a fuller account of these and other minor 
disturbances in North India between 1685-1707, see Sarkar : Short 
History of Aurmgzib, pp. 397-402. 
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see no blame/'^ 

In like manner the author of the Ma'asirA Alomgiri also 
fulminates against them : 

‘ It is cause for wonder that a gang of bloody, miserable rebels, 
goldsmiths, carpenters, sweepers, tanners, and other ignoble beings, 
.braggarts and fools of all descriptions, should become so puffed up 
with vain-glory as to cast themselves headlong into the pit of self- 
destruction, This is how it came to pass. A malignant set of people, 
inhabitants of Mewat, collected suddenly as white-ants spring from 
the ground, or locusts 'descend from the skies. It is affirmed that 
these people considered themselves immortal; seventy lives was 
the reward promised to every one of them who fell in action. A 
body of about 5,000 had collected in the neighbourhood of Namaul, 
and were in open rebellion. Cities and districts were plundered. 
Tahir Khin Faujdar, considering himself not strong enough to oppose 
them, repaired to the presence. The King resolved to exterminate 
the insurgents... .The royal forces marched to the encounter ; the 
insurgents showed a bold front, and although totally unprovided 
with the implements of war, made good use of what arms they had 
.... The heroes of Islam fought with impetuosity, and crimsoned 
their sabres with the blood of these desperate men.’^ 

Khafi Khan’s more sober narrative gives other details. 

'One of the remarkable occurrences of this year (May, 1672) ’ 
he writes, ‘ was the outburst of the Hindu devotees called Satnamis, 
who are also known by the name, of Mundihs (i.e. clean shaven 
fellows). There were four or five thousand of these, who were house-, 
holders in the parganas of Narnaul and Mewat. These men dress 
like devotees, but they nevertheless carry on agriculture and trade, 
though their trade is on a small scale. In the way of their religion 
they have dignified themselves with the title of “ Good Name,'" 
this being the meaning of Sat-nam. They are not allowed to acquire 
wealth ini any but a lawful calling. If any one attempts to wrong or 
oppress them by force, or by exercise of authority, they will not enr 
dure it. Many of them have weapons and arms. 

‘ At the time Aurangzeb was returning from Hasan Abdal, a 
strong altercation arose one day near Namaul, between a man of 
this sect, who was engaged in agricultural work, and a man who 
was keeping watch over the harvest. The latter broke the Satndmi*s 
head with his staff. A number of Satnamis then collected and beat 
the watchman, so that they left him for dead. When intelligence 

1. Cited by Sarkar, loc. cit., p. 337. 

2. E. & D., op. cit., pp, 185-87. 
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reached the shikddr, he assembled his men and sent them to arre^ 
those Satndmis. Meantime numbers of the Satndmis assembled. 
They attacked the shikdm^s men, overpowered them, wounded several^ 
and took away their arms. Their numbers went on increasing, and 

information was carried to Kar-talab Khan, fmjddr of Namaul_ 

... .To shorten a long story, suffice it to say that after several 
fights the iau}dar was killed, and the town of Namaul fell into the* 
hands of the Satndmis. They proceeded to collect the taxes from 
the villages, and established posts of their own. When the Emperor 
reached Delhi, he was informed of this outbreak, and he sent force 
after force to quell it, but they were all defeated and dispersed. 
It was said that swords, arrows, and musket-balls had no effect 
upon these men, and that every arrow and ball which they discharged 
against the royal army brought down two or three men. Thus 
they were credited with magic and witch-craft, and stories were 
currently reported about them which were utterly incredible. They 
were said to have magic wooden horses like live ones on which their 
women rode as an advance guard. 

* Great rdjas and veteran amtrs were sent against them with 
powerful armies. But the rebels were eager for the fight, and 
advanced to about sixteen or seventeen kos from Delhi. The royal 
army went forth boldly to attack them ; but the zemindars of the 
neighbourhood, and some covm*dly Rajputs, seized the opportunity 
to throw off their obedience, and to withhold the government dues. 
They even broke out into open violence, and the flames daily in¬ 
creased. The King ordered his tents to be brought out. He then 
wrote some prayers and devices with his own hands, which he 
ordered to be sewn on the banners and standards, and carried against 
the rebels. At length, by the exertions of Raja Bishan Singh, Hamid 
Khan, and others, several thousands of them were killed, and the 
rest were put to flight, so that the outbreak was quelled.'^ 

The Sikh religion, founded by Baba Nanak (1469-1539 
A. D.), was the outcome of the impact of 
The Sikhs. Hinduism. In the words of Bh5i 

Gurudas : ‘ Truth is hidden both from the Hindus and the 
Muhammadans; both sects have gone astray. But when 
they lay aside superstition they form one body of Sikhs.* 
The apostolate of the Sikhs, from Baba Nanak the founder 
to Guru Govind Singh the last Guru, consisted of ten leaders. 
Their total regime lasted from 1469—1708, i.e., almost exactly 


1. E. & D., op. cit., pp. 294-96. 
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synchronous viith the Great Mughats, horn Babur to Aurang- 
zeb. The second, Guru Angad (1539—52), was a con¬ 
temporary of Humayun (1530-56). The fifth. Guru Arjun 
(1581-1606), had become so important that according to a 
contemporary, ‘The Emperor ,[Akbar] and kings bow before 
him. Wealth ever cometh to him.' We have already observed 
the fate of this Guru under Jahangir : his sympathy with 
the rebellious prince Khusru ended in his virtual execution. 
His son and successor, Har Govind (1606-45), was cast in a 
martial mould. “ I wear two swords,” he said, ” as emblems of 
spiritual and temporal authority. In the Guru's house religion 
and worldly enjoyment shall be combined.” He had to undergo 
twelve years' confinement in Gwalior fort for his father's non¬ 
payment of the fine imposed upon him by Jahi^gir. Early in 
the reign of Shah Jahan (1628), Har Govind’s pompous retinue 
came into conflict with the Imperial hunting party. This led to^ 
military retaliation, in which the Imperialists were routed with 
heavy loss at Sangrana, near Amritsar. But finally, the 
rebellious Guru was forced to take refuge at Kiratpur in the 
Kashmir Hills, where he died in 1645. Diaria Shikoh paid 
frequent visits to Har Rai, the seventh Guru (1645-61), and 
was blessed by him. When Aurangzeb ascended the throne, 
he called upon Har Riai to answer for this ; but Har Rai only 
sent his eldest son Ram RJai to the Imperial Court. The latter 
having fallen into the Imperial trap, was disinherited by the^ 
father, who consequently, at the time of his death (in 1661), 
nominated his second son Har Kishen successor. Ram Rai 
thereupon contested the gMi with the support of Aurangzeb.- 
Har Kishen was sent for, but death snatched him away in 1664.. 
However, the choice of the Sikh community now fell on Tegh 
Bahadur, the youngest son of Har Govind. In 1668 this new 
Guru appears to have fought in the Mughal ranks in the Assam 
war, under Riam Raja, son of Mirza Rajah Jai Singh. But oil 
his return to the Punjab, “he was drawn into the whirlwind 
which Aurangzeb had raised by his policy of religious persecu¬ 
tion. A soldier and priest could not remain indifferent while 
his creed was being wantonly attacked and its holy places- 
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desecrated.”^ So he threw himself heart and soul into the 
.movement against forcible conversions that had been going on 
in Kashmir and other places. Such conduct was bound to 
arouse Imperial wrath sooner or later ; and when it happened 
the Guru ended his life as a martyr. 

There are different versions of the details of this tragedy. 
Prof. Sarkar says, “ Taken to Delhi, he was cast into prison 
and called upon to embrace Islam, and on his refusal was tor¬ 
tured for five days and then beheaded on a warrant from the 
Emperor.”® According to M’Gregor, Tegh Bahadur was sent 
for by Aurangzeb at the instigation of Ram R&i, as a usurper 
of the Sikh gcdi : The Gum was told that unless he gave 
some explanation of his conduct, he should not be liberated. 
At length the Gum gave his answer, “Since you wish it, I 
will give the explanation required. I will place a written paper 
round my neck, which you cannot cut with a sword.” Having 
said this, and written on a piece of paper, he tied it round his 
neck and then requested the emperor to order some one to 
cut it! The blow was given, and the head of the Gum rolled 
on the floor! The paper was then read and contained these 
words :— 

“ Sir dya our Sirr ne dyaJ'^ 

Cunningham, on the other hand, writes : “ Tegh Baha¬ 

dur followed the example of his father with unequal footsteps, 
and choosing for his haunts the wastes between Hansee and 
the Sutlej, he subsisted himself and his disciples by plunder, in 
a way, indeed, that rendered him not unpopular with the 
peasantry. He is further credibly represented to have leagued 
with a Mahometan zealot, named Adutn HMiz and to have 
levied contributions upon rich Hindoos, while his confederate 

1. Sarkar, op. dt., p. 354. The whole of the above account is 
abstracted from Sarkar, who quotes Khafi Khan to diow that 
‘ Aurangzeb ordered the temples of the Sikhs to be destroyed and 
the Gum's agents (masanns) for collecting the titles and presents 
of the faithful to be expelled from the dties.' 

2. Ibid., pp. 354-5. 

3. i.e., “ I gave my head, but not my secret.”—^M’Gregor, The 
History of the Sikhs, I. p. 67. 
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<did the same upon wealthy Mussulmans. They gave a ready 
asylum to all fugitives, and their power interfered with the 
prosperity of the country ; the imperial troops marched against 
them, and they were at last defeated and made prisoners. 
The Mahometan saint was banished, but Aurangzeb deter¬ 
mined that the Sikh should be put to death.'’ He was accord¬ 
ingly summoned to Delhi, where the incident described by 
M’Gregor took place. “Such is the narrative of a rude and 
wonder-loving people,” concludes Cunningham; “ yet it is 
more certain that Tegh Bah&dur was put to death as a rebel 
in 1675, and that the stern and bigoted Aurangzeb had the 
body of the unbeliever publicly exposed in the streets of 
Delhi.” 1 

Finally, V. A. Smith gives a flattering anecdote in this 
connexion, for which, however, no definite authority is cited 
by him : “ According to a famous story he (Tegh Bahadur) 

was accused while imprisoned at Etelhi of turning his gaze in 
the forbidden direction of the imperial female apartments. He 
replied to the charge by saying : 

‘ Emperor Aurangzeb, I was on the top story of my prison, 
but I was not looking at thy private apartments, or at thy 
queens. I was looking in the direction of the Europeans who 
are coming from beyond the seas to tear down thy hangings 
{pardm) and destroy thy empire.’ ’’^ 

Tegh Bahadur, on his way to Delhi, anticipating his fate, 
had handed on the torch of hatred to his son and successor, 
Govind Singh- “ Girding upon him the sword of Hur Govind, 
he hailed him as the Gooroo of the Sikhs. He told him he 
was himself being led to death, he counselled him not to leave 
his body a prey to dogs, and he enjoined upon him the necess¬ 
ity and the merit of revenge,^' At the time of these happenings 
Govind Siiigh was only fifteen years of age. “ The violent 
end and the last injunction of the martyr Gooroo, made a 
deep impression on the mind of Govind, and in brooding over 

1. A History of the Sikhs, pp. 92-4. 

2. 0. H., p. 454. 
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his own loss and the fallen condition of his country, he became 
the irreconcilable foe of the Mahometan name, and conceived 
the noble idea of moulding the vanquished Hindoos into a 
new and aspiring people.”^ 

We need not trace in detail the personal history and 
training of Guru Govind for the task he had set himself 
“ In the heart of a powerful empire he set himself the task of 
subverting it, and from the midst of social degradation and 
religious corruption, he called up simplicity of manners, single¬ 
ness of pnirpose, and enthusiasm of desire. Govind was equally 
bold, systematic, and sanguine; but it is not necessary to sup¬ 
pose him either an unscrupulous impostor or a self-deluded 
enthusiast. He thought that the minds of men might be 
wrought upon to great purpose,... .and he believed the time 
had come for another teacher to arouse the latent energies of 
the human will. His memory was filled with the deeds of 
primaeval seers and heroes; his imagination dwelt on suc¬ 
cessive dispensations for the instruction of the world, and his^ 
mind was perhaps unhinged with a superstitious belief in his 
own earthly destiny.'’^ In short, Guru Govind Singh, the 
tenth and last of the Sikh Apostolate (1676-1708), was one of 
whom it had been said : ‘ he could convert jackals into tigers 
and sparrows into hawks.’ He inspired his followers with the 
belief that * where there are two Sikhs, there is a company of 
saints; where there are five Sikhs, there is God ! ’ He made 
the Sikhs homogeneous by the abolition of all caste distinctions, 
and making them 'as free in matters of eating and drinking, 
as a Musalman.’ “ I shall make men of all four castes lions,*’ 
he said, " and destroy the Mughals.” He drilled and discip¬ 
lined his men into a body of ironsides. Indeed, as Prof. Sarkar 
has well observed : “ If Cromwell’s Ironsides could have been 
inspired with the Jesuits’ imquestioning acceptance of their 
Superior’s decisions on moral and spiritual questions, the re- 

1. Cunningham, op. cit., pp. 93-5. 

2. The Vichitra Natak, whidi forms the Tenth Book of the 
Granth, is an autobiography of Guru Govind Singh. 

3. Cunningham, loc. cit., pp. 97-8. 
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suit would have equalled Guru Govind’s Sikhs as a fighting 
machine/’^ 

To oppose Mughal Imperialism he assumed the outward 
insignia of its grandeur. He lived in princely state, “kept a 
train of poets in his court, and made plenty of gold ornaments, 
for himself and his family. His body-guards were provided 
with arrows tipped with gold to the value of Rs. 16 each; and 
he had a big war drum made in imitation of the Mughal im¬ 
perial band.“'2 But amoflg fellow Sikhs he lived on terms of 
perfect equality. When he introduced the new baptism, to the 
great astonishment of his disciples, he received it in ret. 
at their hands ! When he reorganised the Sikh community as. 
the Khalsa (the pure, or God’s own people), he gave them the 
appellation of Singhs or lions. They were always to wear the 
five Ks : Kes —^long hair, Kanga —a comb, Kirpan —a sword, 
Kaech —shorts, and Kara —a steel bracelet. The nature of the 
transformation is well indicated in the Guru’s first address, 
to his disciples : “ Since the time of Blaba NImak,” he said, 
“ Charan-pahul hath been customary. Men drank the water 
in which the Gurus had washed their feet, a custom which 
led to great humility ; but Khdlsa cm now only be maintained 
as a nation by bravery and skill in arms. Therefore, I now 
institute the custom of baptism by water stirred with a dagger 
and change my followers from Sikhs (disciples) to Singhs 
(lions).” Ere long he gathered together a formidable force 
of about 80,()00 followers. 

He had for a long time to contend with the local chieftains 
and Rajahs in Kashmir and the Punjab, then ultimately with 
the organised might of the Empire. In the course of these 
struggles, strongly reminiscent of the trials and tribulations, 
the fortitude and courage and determination of RSioa Pratap 
Singh, he lost two of his sons in fighting, and two others gave 
their heads as the penalty for refusing to apostatise. On 
hearing of these losses the Guru uprooted a shrub by his side^ 
and exclaimed, “ As I dig up this shrub by the roots, so shall 

1. Sarkar op. cit., pp. 358-9. 

2. Ibid., p. 359. 
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the Turks be extirpated/*^ Of course he did not live to achieve 
this ambition. But as Cunningham truly points out, success is 
tiot always the measure of greatness. ** The last apostle of the 
Sikhs did not live to see his own ends accomplished, but he 
effectively roused the dormant energies of a vanquished people, 
and filled them with a lofty, although fitful, longing for social 
freedom and national ascendancy.**® 

The last act of Guru Govind breathing defiance was the 
letter he addressed to Aurangzeb, known as the Zaiar Ndma. 
When the Emperor summoned him to his presence, he wrote to 
him declaring— 

' I have not a particle of confidence in thee. I was forced to en¬ 
gage in the combat and fought to the utmost of my ability. When an 
affair passeth beyond the region of diplomacy, it is lawful to have 
recourse to the sword. If thou come to the village of Kangar, we 
shall have an interview. Thou shalt not mn the slightest danger 
on the way, for the whole tribe of Bairars are under me. I am 
a slave and servant of the King of kings and ready to obey His 
order with my life. If thou hast any belief in God, delay not in 
this matter. It is thy duty to know God. He never ordered thee 
to annoy others. Thou art seated on an Emperor's throne; yet how 
strange are thy justice, thine attributes and thy regard for religion! 
Alas ! A hundred times alas ! for thy sovereignty ! Strange, strange 
is thy decree! Smite not any one mercilessly with thy sword, or 
a sword from on high shall smite thyself. O man, be not reckless, 
fear God. He is the Emperor of earth and heaven. He is the 
creator of all animals from the feeble ant to the strong elei^ant. 
He is the Protector of the miserable and destroyer of the reckless. 
What though my four sons were killed? I remain behind like a 
coiled snake ! What bravery is it to quench a few sparks of life ? 
Thou art merely exciting a raging fire. I will not enter thy pre¬ 
sence, nor travel on the same road with thee, but if God so will it, 
I will proceed against thee. When thou lookest to thine army and 
wealth, I look to God's praises. Thou art proud of thine Empire, 
while I am proud of the Kingdom of the Immortal God. Be not 
heedless; this caravanserai is only for a few days. People leave it 
at all times. Even though thou art strong, annoy not the weak. 
Lay not the axe to thy Kingdom.^ 

1. A similar ancedote is related of Chanakya re the Nandas. 

2. Cunningham, op. cit., p. 123. 

3. Abridged from Ramanand to Ram Tirth (Natesan, Madras.), 
pp. 155-57, 
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The Emperor, indeed, left this caravanserai in a few days„ 
and the prophetic Guru was saved for the time being. When 
Prince Muazzam was on his way to secure Aurangzeb's throne,. 
Guru Govind joined him. In recognition of the service ren¬ 
dered by the Khalsa army, Bahadur Shl^ put Govind Singh 
in command of 5,000 horse. But during the campaign in the 
Deccan, whither Guru Govind had accompanied the Emperor, 
he was assassinated by a Path^ who had an ancient grudge 
to feed fat on him. This happened at NIander on the Godla- 
vari (150 miles north-west of Haidarabad) in 1708. With him 
ended the Sikh Apostolate of the Ten Gurus. His constant 
desire had been 

Now he pleased to grant me the boon 1 crave with clasped 
hands : 

That when the end of life cometh, I may die fighting m a 
mighty battle ! 

His last message to his followers was : “ I have entrusted 
you to the Immortal God. Ever remain under His protection ; 
trust no one besides. Wherever there are five Sikhs assembled, 
who abide by the Guru's teachings, know that I am in the 
midst of them... .1 have infused my soul into the Khalsa and 
the Granth Sdhih, . .Obey the Granth Sahib, It is the visible 
body of the Guru. And let him who desireth to meet me dili- 
gently search its hymns.”^ 

RAJPUT RESISTANCE 

Towards the close of Shih Jahlan's reign (1653-54 a.d.) 

Raoa Jagat Singh of Udaipur had made 
Chitor dismantled. to restore the walls of Chitor, against 

treaty-stipulations since their destruction by Akbar. As the 
Shah Jahdn-ndma has it : 

' From the time of the late Emperor Jahangir, it had been settled 
that no one of the posterity should ever fortify it; but 

Rat)ia Jagat Singh, the father of RSja Jai Singh, having set about 
repairing it, had pulled down every part that was damaged, and 
built it up very strongly anew.' Shih Jahan, when he came to 

1. Abridged from Ramanand to Ram Tirth (Natesan, Madras),. 

158. 
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know this, ‘ despatdied Allami, with a large number of nobles and 
mansabadars and 1,500 musketeers, amounting altogether to 30,000, 
for the purpose of hurrying on in that direction, and demoli^ing 
the fort of Chitor... .He also directed him, if perchance the Rajjia 
<iid not tender his obedience, to overrun his territory with the royal 
forces, and inflict suitable chastisement on him/ The Rana having 
temporised, ‘ Qn his arriving within twelve kos of Chitor, which is 
the frontier of the Ra^'s territory, inasmuch as the latter's nego¬ 
tiations had not yet been satisfactorily terminated, he commenced 
plundering and devastating, and depasturing his cattle on the crops. 
On the 5th of Zi~l hijja, this year, having reached the environs of 
Chitor, he directed working parties with pick-axes and spades to 
overthrow that powerful stronghold. Accordingly in the course of 
fourteen or fifteen days, they Imd its towers and battlements in ruins, 
and having dug up and subverted, both the old and the new walls, 
levelled the whole to the ground. The Raija having awoke from 
his sleep of heedlessness at the advent of the prosperous banners 
at Ajmir, the irresistible force of the royal arms, the dispersion of 
the peasantry, and the ruin of his territory, sent off a letter con¬ 
taining the humblest apologies to Court, along with his eldest son, 
who was in his sixth year, and a number of his principal retainers, 
in company with Shaikh 'Abdu-1 Karim, the Prince Buland Iqbal's 
Afir-i buyutat. A jarman was then issued to Jamdatu-1 Mulk 
('Allami), that since the fort had been demolished, and the R^a 
had sent off his son to Court, the pen of forgiveness had been drawn 
through the register of his delinquencies at the Prince Buland 
Iqbal's solicitation,^ 

Rajputana was at peace with the Empire for a quarter 
century since this happened. Rlaja Jaswant 
Stoim Singh of Jodhpur and Jai Singh of Amber 

(Jaipur) commanded Mughal armies 
against the Marathas, as we shall see in a later section of this 
chapter. During the fateful War of Succession, the former 
had, indeed, fought against Aurangzeb at Dharmat, and, be> 
trayed him at Khajwah. But Aurangzeb finally won him over. 
The crafty Emperor, as Tod says, ‘ always preferred stratagem 
to the precarious issue of arms’ and 'addressed a letter to 
Jeswant, not only assuring him of his entire forgiveness, but 
offering the viceroyalty of Gujarat if he would withdraw his 
support from I%i€i, and remain neuter in the contest/ This 


1. E. & D., op. at, VII, pp, 103-4. 
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was achieved through the mediation of Mirza Raja Jai Singh, 
after Khajwah and before Deorai (5th January—13th March, 
1659). In spite of their good services, however, the two Rajas 
shared an equally disastrous fate. Aurangzeb suspected both 
of complicity with Shivaji, and ultimately got rid of both by 
poisoning the one and sending the other “beyond the Attok 
to die.”^ 

Sighs never ceased from Aurangzeb’s heart, it was said, 
while Jaswant Singh lived. In the estimation of the immortal 
historian of Rlajasth&n : “ The life of Jeswant Singh is one 

of the most extraordinary in the annals of Rajpootana. 

Throughout the long period of two and forty years, events of 
magnitude crowded upon each other, from the period of his 

first contest with Aurangzeb, . to his conflicts with the 

Afghans. Although the RShtore had a preference amongst the 
sons of Shah J5han, estimating the frank Dam above the crafty 
Aurangzeb, yet he detested the whole race as inimical to the 
religion and the independence of his own; and he only fed 
the hopes of any of the brothers, in their struggles for empire, 
expecting that they would end in the ruin of all.”® 

The twenty-five years of Rajput acquiescence, following 
the dismantling of Chitor, therefore, form- 
invasion of ed merely the lull before a storm. The 
death of Jaswant Singh at Jamrud, on l()th 
December, 1678 was practically a signal for war. The valiant 
Rajput had been sent to fight the Afghans with the hope that 
he might not return. During his absence ‘Maroo* (Marwar) 
had been left in the charge of Prithvi Singh, Jaswant Singh's 
heir. Aurangzeb summoned Prithvi Singh to his Court and at 
the end of flattering entertainment presented him with a poi¬ 
soned * dress of honour'—“ That day was his last! ” This be¬ 
reavement, together with the loss of two other sons at Kabul, 
hastened the death of Jaswant Singh who had been sufficiently 
worn out by the trials of the campaign. Before three weeks 

1. Tod, Rajasthan, II, pp. 878-79 and 1207. 

2. Ibid., pp. 879-80. 
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were out Aurangzeb's plans regarding Jodhpur had already been 
set in motion. 

The State being virtually without a head, and Jaswant’s 
best troops away in Afghanistan, the Mughals had an easy 
way to everything. Muslim officers were at once appointed to 
the posts of Faujdar, QilMm, Kotwdl, and Anm at Jodhpur. 
On 9th January, 1679, Aurangzeb himself set out for Ajmer to 
overawe opposition. On 7th February, Khan-i Jahan Bahadur 
was despatched with a band of high officers “to occupy the 
country, to demolish its temples, and seize the late Mahlarajah’s 
property.”^ On 2nd April Aurangzeb returned to Delhi and 
took the momentous step of re-imposing the jiziya. Evidently 
he was flushed with the triumph of having subjugated Jodhpur, 
the rallying centre of militant Hinduism in the North. Next 
month Khan-i Jahan returned to Court taking with him 
cart-loads of broken idols from Jodhpur to be trodden under 
foot by pious Muslims at the capital. To complete the work 
of humiliating Marwar, the throne of Jaswant Singh was sold 
to the Chief of Nagar for 36 lakhs of Rupees, and the latter 
occupied it on 26th May, 1679, under Imperial escort. 

But soon a cloud appeared on the horizon. Two widowed 
queens of the dead Mahaiajah had given 
^irth to two sons at Lahore in February. 

Durgadas. 

Though one of these succumbed within a 
few weeks, the other lived to sit on his father’s throne, at the 
end of a very romantic career. This was A jit Singh the prot6g6 
of the heroic Durg&dias, whom Tod describes as the Ulysses of 
the RShtores, and whom the Rajputs still adore as the epitome 
of their chivalry : 

“ Eh! Mata poet esa jin 
Jesse Doorgd-dd! 

Band Moordra rakheo 
Bin thama dkhds ! 

1. Sarkar, Aurangzih, III, p. 370. 

2. Tod, op. dt., p. 892. “ Ctti, mother ! produce such sons as 
Doorgadas, who first supported the dam of Moordra, and then prop¬ 
ped the heavens (without a pillar) 
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“ This model of a Rajpoot, as wise as he was brave, was 
the saviour of his country. To his suggestion it owed the 
preservation of its prince, and to a series of heroic deeds, his 
subsequent and more difficult salvation.”^ 

Aurangzeb, when he heard of the posthumous children, at 
once thought of capturing them. They were brought to Delhi^ 
but the strategy of Durg|ad§s saved Ajit Singh for Marwar. 
The narrative of how it happened majr be told in the words of 
KMLfi Khan 

‘ There was an old standing grievance in the Emperor’s heart 
respecting Raja Jaswant Singh’s tribute, which was aggravated by 
these posthumous proceedings of the Rajputs. He ordered the kotwal 
to take his own men, with an additional force obtained from the 
mansabddrs, as well as some artillery, and to surround the camp 
of the Rajputs, and keep guard over them. 

'Meanwhile the Rajputs had obtained two boys of the same 
age as the Raja’s children. They dressed some of the female attend¬ 
ants in the garments of the rdniSf and taking every precaution that 
their stratagem should not be discovered, they left these women 
and the boys under guard in their camp. The (real) rams, dis¬ 
guised as men, went off at nig^it in charge of two trusty servants 
and a party of devoted Rajputs, and made their way with all 
speed to their own country. The brave and active chiefs, who might 
have stopped or overtaken them, were keeping guard over the tents 
in which the pretended children of the Rlaja were. After two or 
three watches, when a report of the fact was made, some officials 
were sent to make inquiries, and it was repeatedly stated that the 
ranis and the children were still there. Orders were then given for 
taking all the Raja’s followers into the fortress. The Rajputs and 
the disguised women, who were ready to fight like men for the 
honour of their Riaja, made a determined resistance. Many were 
killed, but a party escaped. 

'The flight of the ranis was not clearly proved (!) Some men, 
who wished to show their zeal, and to cover their negligence in the 
matter, asserted that the boys had escaped, and that the waztr had 
sent out a force to secure them. The royal forces went in pursuit 
twenty kos from Delhi, but they could not overtake the Rajputs^ 
and returned unsuccessful. The two (substituted) boys were given 
into the charge of the women of the royal harem, and were there 
brought up. The two boys whom the Rajputs carried off were for 
a long time rejected by Aurangzeb, who refused to acknowledge that 


1. Ibid. 
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they were the sons of Jaswant, until all doubt was removed by the 
Rapa of Chitor, who married Ajit Singh to a girl of his family 

The whole strategy had been planned and executed by 
Durg&di^, a son of Jaswant Singh's minister Askaran, Baron 
of Drunera. '‘Fighting against terrible odds and a host of 
enemies on every side, with distrust and wavering among his 
own countrymen, he kept the cause of his chieftain triumphant. 
Mughal gold could not seduce, Mughal arms could not daunt 
that constant heart. Almost alone among the Ri^tors he dis¬ 
played the rare combination of the dash and reckless valour of 
a Rajput soldier with the tact, diplomacy and organising power 
of a Mughal minister of State."* The other death-loving 
Rajputs, who immortalised themselves by staying the Mughal 
pursuit of the fugitives at every step, at the cost of their own 
lives, were Raghuniath Bhatti and Ranchhordlas Jodha. While 
the route from Delhi to Marwar, up to the point of the pur¬ 
suers' exhaustion, was being dyed with the blood of brave Raj¬ 
put bands, the custodians of Ajit Singh reached Jodhpur with 
their precious charge (23rd July, 1679). Marwar quickly rallied 
round its infant king. 

But Aurangzeb, ever resourceful in political legerdemain, 
declared Ajit Singh a pretender, and pro- 
^Muhammadi claimed a milk-man's lad of equal age, in 
his own custody, the real heir of Jaswant 
Singh. This Imperial ward was brought up in the Mughal 
harem as a rival to Ajit Singh, under the sinister name of 
Muhammadi Raj ! At the same time a strong force of Mussul¬ 
mans was sent to Marwar for the reconquest of that State. 
"Anarchy and slaughter were let loose on the doomed province." 

On 25th September, Aurangzeb once again took up his 
headquarters at Ajmer. Prince Muham- 
Invasion ^^d Akbar, who was soon to play the r61e 
of Destiny, was put in charge of the cam¬ 
paign, with Tahawwur Khan, faujdm of Ajmer, as second-in- 
command. The first scene of the tragedy opened with the 
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slaughter of the brave band of Mairtia RShtors under Raj 
Singh—^the Leonidas of this Thermopylae—at the temple of 
the Sacred Boar, near lake Pushkar. Thereafter every house 
in Marwar became a stronghold to be captured, and every 
Rahtor a stubborn Hereward the Wake. ‘Maroo' was trans¬ 
formed into one vast arena of blood-shed, pillage, and devast¬ 
ation. Mosques arose like mushrooms on the sites of temples 
to proclaim the triumph of Islam in this Jerusalem of the 
Hindus. The nest was scattered though the bird had flown I 

‘ As the cloud pours water upon the earth, so did Aurang- 
zeb pour his barbarians over the land.' It 
Mewar Joins. indeed not a calamity for Marwar 

alone, but an imminent danger to Mewar and other Rajput 
States as well. The annexation of Marwar was but the pre¬ 
liminary to an easy conquest of Mewar."^ Besides, the rage 
for temple destruction was not likely to be stopped by the 
Aravali range. Already the demand for jiziya had been made 
even from the Mahanaija. The Sisodias, therefore, had every 
reason to make common cause with the Rahtors. The fact 
that Ajit Singh's mother was a Mewar Princess, made such a 
combination both easy and natural. 

Mahar^a Raj Singh, accordingly, began preparations for 
the defence of Mewar. He again fortified Chitor, and blocked 
the Deobari Pass leading to his capital. But Aurangzeb was 
too experienced a general to await developments. He left Aj¬ 
mer on 30th November, 1679, for Udaipur. Deobari was 
occupied on 4th January, 1680. The Rajputs, finding them¬ 
selves unequal to the enemy on the low lands, retired to the 
mountains, leaving even their capital deserted. So, Udaipur 
was occupied without much struggle. Its only defenders were 
in the great temple—‘One of the wonders of the age and a 
building that had cost the infidels much tnoney; but the Mus¬ 
lims made short work of them.' This and three more temples 
of Udai-Sagar met with the same fate. Hassan All Khfin, the 
Mughal commander, desperately in search of the fugitives, 


1. Ibid., pp. 382-83. 
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found himself in a quandary for some time. The Raagia was, 
however, defeated on 22nd January. No less than 173 temples 
in the environs of Udaipur, and 63 in Chitor, fell under the 
strokes of the enemy. His work thus accomplished, Aurangzeb 
returned to Ajmer on 22nd March. Prince Akbar, with his base 
at Chitor, was left in charge of the rest. The Mughals had to 
pay dearly for this hasty retreat of the Emperor. Akbar was 
either too ill-equipped or too incompetent to meet the situation. 

The Sisodias began to harass the enemy with the elusive 
tactics of guerilla warfare. By May the RSpa inflicted heavy 
losses on the Mughals. “ A few days later, the Rajputs carried 
off a convoy of banjaras with 10,000 pack-oxen bringing grain 
to the prince’s army from Malwa.” Bhim Singh, the Rasa’s 
son, inflicted swift and sudden blows at unexpected points. 
“ Our army,” Akbar complained, ” is motionless through fear !” 

With this confession of defeat, Akbar was transferred to 
Marwar. The Mewar command was now 
^^vasion entrusted to Prince Azam (26th June) ; 

the other two Princes were merely to co¬ 
operate with him in delivering a three-fold attack : Azam from 
Chitor, Muazzam from Riajsamudra, and Akbar from Deosuri. 
The plan, however, miscarried. 

Akbar took up his headquarters at Sojat (in Marwar) 
on 18th July, 1680. But the situation became so perilous that 
the Prince only made a show of movement without any real 
action. At the end of September he shifted to Nadol, and on 
19th November, under impatient orders from Aurangzeb, like 
‘ the whining schcxilboy, with his satchel, .... creeping like 
snail unwillingly to school ’ (but without his ‘ shining morning 
face’), Akbar advanced up to Deosuri. But the result of this 
pressure in an impossible situation was far from what Aurang¬ 
zeb had ever dreamt of. The year 1681 dawned with treason 
on its brow. 

On 1st January, Prince Muhammad Akbar donned the 
imperial robes, with the blessings of four 
Akbar s Revolt jv/tti/oAs who declared Aurangzeb deposed 
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for ' violation of the Islamic Canon Law ! According to 
KMfi Khan, Prince Muazzatn was first tempted by the Raj¬ 
puts, but he failed to respcmd to their seduction. 

‘ When they despaired success in this quarter, the Rajputs be¬ 
took themselves to Prince Muhammad Akbar, taking advantage of 
his youth (he was only 23 years of age), and the favour of some 
of his friends. Durgd Das was their spokesman. He noted 
among them for his plausibility, and he used all his arts and wiles 
to persuade the Prince that they would supply him with forty 
thousand Rajput horse, and with abundance of treasure. This so 
dazzled the Prince that he was deluded, and several of his evil com¬ 
panions (Tahawwur Khan among them) artfully used their persua¬ 
sions. So the inexperienced Prince was led astray from the path 
of rectitude, and through his youth and covetousness he fell into the 
snares of the Rajputs .'2 

Prince Muazzam warned Aurangzeb of this defection, but he 
‘thought that Muazzam’s letter about his brother Akbar was dieer 
calumny. Accordingly he wrote to him, and accused him of making 
a false charge, and praying that the Almighty would keep him in 
the right course, and preserve him from listening to the evil sug¬ 
gestions of designing people.’ 

But, ‘ soon afterwards the secret became public. Thirty 
thousand Rajputs imder Durgddds joined the Prince. The news 
spread from tent to tent, and was the talk of young and old. It 
was reported that he had ascended the throne, and that coins had 
been struck in his name ; that Tahawwur Khlan had been made a 
halj-hazari, and had received the title of Amtru-t umra ; that Muja- 
hid Khan and other great servants of State, who were with the 
Prince, had received distinguidied honours, which some of them hald 
felt themselves constrained to accept. The Prince was doing his 
best to win the affections of all, and was said to be marching against 
Aurangzeb. 

‘ On the forces being sent off under the command of Prince 
Akbar, against the infidels,’ Khafi Kh^ continues, “ only Asad Khan 
and a limited number of officers and men were left in attendance 
upon the Emperor. All his retinue, counting the eunuchs and 
writers, dM not exceed seven or eight hundred horsemen. A great 
panic fell upon the royal camp, and wild confusion followed. A 
letter under the royal signature was sent off in haste to Prince 
Muhammad Mu’azzam, urging him to come with all his army, and 
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with the greatest hasten to AurangzdD.The Prince obeyed the 

summons, and hastened to wait upon his father/^ 

Meanwhile, there were a few important defections in the camp of 
the rebel Prince. Shihabu-d din Kh^ (father of the first Nizam 
of Hyderabad) was the first Mughal captain, after a hard two days* 
ride of 120 miles, to bring his brother Mujahid Khan from Akbar 
to Aurangzeb. Next was Akbar's right-hand man Tahawwur Khan, 
who was weaned away by a threatening letter from his father-in-law 
Inayet Khan (Aurangzeb's secretary). In it Tahawwur Khian was 
promised a pardon for his indiscretion, and failing response he was 
threatened that ‘ his women would be publicly outraged and his 
sons sold into slavery at the price of dogs.' (What a contrast to the 
conduct of I>urga<fc, who, when Akbar was in flight, as we shall 
presently see, gave shelter to his family and provided for their eid!u- 
cation at the hands of Muslim tutors !) The fate of Tahawwur, for 
all his whimsical conduct, was terrible. When he reached Aurang¬ 
zeb's camp, he asserted the dignity of a Mughal courtier to enter 
the presence without being disarmed. This insistence was looked 
upon with suspicion of designs on the Emperor's life. From words at 
last he came to blows. ‘ Numbers fell upon him, and he was soon 
killed, and his head was cut 


Aurangzeb’s 

Ruse. 


However, this might have happened, says Khali Khan, 'his 
murder caused great divisions in the 
Prince’s army, and among his Rajputs, and 
they were much dispirited.’ At such a mo¬ 
ment Aurangzeb, it is alleged, thought of a ruse similar to that 
designed by Sher Shi^ in his campaign against Mai Dev of Jodh¬ 
pur : ' It was commonly reported,’ says our historian, ' that Aurang¬ 
zeb craftily wrote a letter to Prince Muhammad Akbar and con¬ 
trived that it should fall into the hands of the Rajputs. In it he 
praised the Prince for having won over the Rajputs, as he had been 
instructed, and that now he should crown his service by bringing 
them into a position where they would be under the fire of both 
armies (viz., Akbar’s and Aurangzeb's). This letter was the cause 
of great divisions among them.’ In fact the plot eminently suc¬ 
ceeded, and Prince Akbar awoke one morning to find himself deserted 
by his allies. The Rajputs discovered the reality too late. 'For 
all the mighty force which Prince Akbar brought against his father, 
the sword was not drawn, and no battle was fought, but his army 
was completely broken. The Prince was soon informed that the 
Rajputs had abandoned him. There remained with him only Durga- 
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two or three confidential officers of the and a small force 

of two or three thousand horse. Of all his old servants and men,, 
these alone remained. He lost all courage, self-reliance, and hope,, 
and being utterly cast down, he took to flight.Prince Muham¬ 

mad Mazzam was ordered to pursue him.^ 

The rest of the story of Akbar may be very briefly told.. 

He made his way, in spite of being hotly pur-* 
nd of Alcbar. ultimately to the Court of Sambhkji at 

Raigarh in the South. There he was well received. Sambhaji ‘ came 
forth to receive him, gave him a house of his own to dwell in, about 
three kos from the fort of Rahiri, and fixed an allowance for his 
support.'^ But Aurangzeb had issued orders to ‘ Khan-Jahan Baha¬ 
dur, Subadar of the Dakhin, and to all the faujddrs, directing them< 
to stop him, (Akbar) wherever he might come, to take him prisoner 
alive if passible, if not, to kUl him* When ‘ the report also came 
that an army had been sent under the command of Itikad Khan 
to effect the conquest of Rahiri, Prince Muhammad Akbar.... 
thought it advisable to make his way as best as he could to Persia.’ 
He embarked in February 1687, in a ship hired at Rajapur and 
commanded by the Englishman, Bendal.s But unfortunately, 

‘ through the stress of weather,’ Prince Akbar was stranded upon an 
island belonging to the Imam of Maskat, who ‘ affected to treat 
the Prince with hospitality and respect; but in reality kept him 
under surveillance, and wrote to Aurangzeb offering to surrender the 
Prince for the sum of two lacs of rupees and for a charter exempting 
goods carried in the ships of Maskat from the payment of duty in 
the port of Surat. If Aurangzeb would send one of his officers, the 
Imlam promised to give up the Prince.' 

‘ Upon receiving this letter, Aurangzeb wrote to the officials of 
the port of Surat, directing them to act in accord with the proposi¬ 
tion of the Imam.' But, in the meanwhile, the Shah of Persia (the 
overlord of the Imam of Masket) directed the ImSm to render up 
‘ the Prince (his guest) to him without delay, or an army would be 
appointed to deliver him and punish the Imam. So perforce the 
Imam delivered up the Prince to the Shah's Officers.' He was re¬ 
ceived well in Persia, where he conceived the high ambition of in¬ 
vading India, as HumSyun had done before him, with Persian 


1. £. & D., op. dt, p. 304. 

2. Ibid., p. 309. For Akbar's activities and disappointments in 
Mahara^tra, see Saikar, Sh4nt History of Aurmgzib, pp. 290,. 
299-301. 

3. Ibid., p. 307. 
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assistance. But at Garmsir in Khurasan he died ‘ towards the close 
of the rei^:n of Aurangzeb.’i 

Akbar's rebellion,” as Prof. Sarkar has observed, ** failed 
to change the sovereign of Delhi, but it 
Peace with Me- brought unhoped for relief to the Maha- 

WflT 

r^a. It disconcerted the Mughal plan of 
war at a time when their net was being drawn closer round his 
State and even his hill refuge had been proved to be not in¬ 
vulnerable. Akbar’s defection broke the cordon, and, by divert¬ 
ing all the untainted imperial troops into Marwar, gave auto¬ 
matic relief to Mewar.”^ The valiant R^a Raj Singh had in 
the meantime died (22nd October, 1680) ; his successor, Jai 
Singh, was incapable of sustaining the struggle. Aurangzeb 
too now wanted to concentrate his attention in the South. 
Shivaji’s death in April, 1680, had given rise to fresh hopes 
in that direction. The flight of Akbar (16th January, 1681) 
and the consequent pursuit had necessitated the diversion of 
the Imperial forces into the Deccan. Moreover, Sambhiaji had 
provoked him by giving shelter to the fugitive Prince. So, all 
things pointed to the expediency of peace in the North. A 
welcome mediator was found in Shyiam Singh of Bifcanir who 
offered to hold the olive branch for either side. 

Prince Muhammad Azam personally visited the Mahari^a 
on 14th June, 1681, near Rajsamudra, and the following terms 
were agreed upon between Mewar and the Empire :— 

1. In lieu of the jiziya demanded from Udaipur, the 
pargamhs of Mandal, Pur, and Bednor were to be permanently 
ceded to the Empire. 

2. The Mughals were to withdraw all their forces from 
Mewar territory, 

Jai Singh was recognised as Raiiia, holding the rank of 
5,000 horse in the Imperial peerage. Two months later BhJm 
Singh, the hero of Mewar, entered Mughal service, was invested 

1. E. & b., op. cit., pp. 308-9, 312-13. 

2. Sarkar, AuTangzib, III, p. 419. 
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with the dignity of a Raja and posted at Ajmer, for the war 
with the Rahtors continued till August, 1709. 

This back-sliding of her ally did not affect the hostile 
attitude of Marwar towards the Empire. 

Marwar con- ^he Rahtors there could be no peace 

tinues the War. ; 

until Ajit Singh was restored to the throne 

of his ancestors. Aurangzeb had, indeed, left for the South, 
but Mughal officers were still in charge of the State ; the army 
of occupation was still an eyesore to Maroo. The war of in¬ 
dependence therefore, continued, until the death of Aurangzeb 
and the restoration of Ajit Singh. 

Three definite stages may be marked out in this protracted 
struggle : (1) From 1681-87 it was entirely a people’s war— 
kingless, leaderless and desultory ; (2) 1687-1701 under Durga- 
das and Ajit Singh, who now assumed the leadership but could 
not, despite their victories, oust the Muslims from the sacred 
soil; and (3) 1701-7 during which period after much blood¬ 
shed and many reverses on both sides, the Mughal policy of 
greed and aggression completely broke down, and Marwar re¬ 
covered her national ruling dynasty. 

Ajit Singh was still an infant and in concealment; and 
£>urg!a<fe was away in the Deccan. But 

: the Rahtors continued to fight against the 
Iool-o7. _ . . , , 

Imperialists in much the same manner as 
the Netherlands did against the Spaniards, or the Marathas 
against the Mughals after the death of Sambhaji. They took 
refuge in the hills and out of the way places, and as one of 
their own bards put it : ‘ An hour before sunset every gate of 
Maroo was shut. The Muslims held the strongholds, but the 
plains obeyed Ajit... .The roads were now impassable.’ Their 
guerilla methods rendered them irrepressible and at the same 
time ruinous to the army of occupation. Their deadliest tactics 
were to cut off the Mughal supplies.^ 

1. Sarkar, Short History of Aurangzib, pp. 392-93. 

13 
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1687-1701. 


The return of DurgSdas from Mahiamshtra, in 1687, gave 
a fillip to the R5htor war of independence. 
2nd Stage ; a valuable ally was also just then gained 
in Durjan Sal Hada of Bundi who streng¬ 
thened the national army with an addition of a thousand horse. 
Though the great Hada chief died soon after, the united Bundi 
and Marwar forces succeeded in driving away most of the 
Mughal outposts, and also raided Imperial territory almost to 
the gates of Delhi. 

In 1690 Durg&das won a conspicuous victory over Safi 
Khan, the Governor of Ajmer. But in Shujaet Khan, the 
Viceroy of Gujarat, who was also now entrusted with the charge 
of Marwar, the Rajputs found an adversary at once tough 
and subtle. With the help of the historian Ishwardas, a Nagar 
Briahman who had served in Jodhpur as revenue officer, 
Shujaet Khan induced Durgiadias to send away Akbar's daughter 
(his ward) to the Imperial Court (1694). It was then that 
the fanatical Aurangzeb was awakened to the spirit of Rajput 
chivalry in contrast to his own bigotry ; for Durgadlas had not 
even neglected the education of his Muslim ward,—she had 
been enabled to learn the Muhammadan scriptures in the very 
stronghold of the infidels ! But Akbar’s son, Buland Akhtar 
was still in Durgadas's custody, and he was not restored until 
1698, when Aurangzeb granted Ajit Singh the parganas of 
Jhalor, Sanchod, and Siwana as his jahgir with a mansab in 
the Imperial army. Though this might be looked upon as a 
humiliating compromise, it was highly expedient, and the two 
Rajput leaders only made use of it to gain time and oppor¬ 
tunity for further advance. Durgiadias himself was rewarded 
with the faujdari of Patan and a mansab of 3,()()0. This he 
kept until 1701-2, when he again rebelled. The opportunity 
was afforded by the succession of Prince Muhammad Azam as 
Viceroy of Gujarat. Durg&dfis set fire to his tents and bag¬ 
gage and immediately rode away towards Marwar with all his 
followers, by forced tnarches.”^ 


1. Ibid., p. 396. 
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With this event the Rahtor struggle entered on its third 
and last stage. To his great chagrin, how- 
170M707 Durgadias found Ajit “ impatient of 

advice, imperious in temper, and jealous'” 
of his well-merited influence in the royal council and popularity 
among his clansmen. The economic exhaustion of Marwar,. 
too, was complete, and war-weariness had seized the Rahtors 
after a quarter century of incessant fighting. Once more,, 
therefore, both Ajit and Durgadias bowed the head of submis¬ 
sion to the proud Emperor (1704-5). But the final opportunity 
came on the eve of Aurangzeb's death. The twin fighters had 
again risen in revolt when the welcome news of the Emperor's 
demise reached their ears. On 7th March, 1707, Ajit was again 
on the march towards his ancestral capital. Jaflar Kuli, the 
deputy f\aujddr of Jodhpur, was soon expelled, and the son of 
Jaswant Singh at last set on his father’s throne. Durgadas's 
herculean labours had not been in vain ! 

III. SOUTH INDIA 

When Aurangzeb marched South in pursuit of his fugitive 
son, Prince Akbar, he marched to his doom. The Deccan was to 
prove his graveyard ; and when, in 1707, he was buried there,, 
more things went under the stone than the body of the dead 
Emperor. But before we come to the denouement of the great 
drama of Aurangzeb's life, we have to resume the tangle of 
South Indian history where we left it, viz., at the commence¬ 
ment of the fratricidal strife in 1657. 


A. FALL OF THE ADIL-SHAHI 

On 4th October 1657 Aurangzeb retreated from Kalyani 
on account of happenings we have already 
Introduction. narrated. The conquest of Bijapur was 
then deferred for more vital considerations. The peace that 
had been secured by the Adil Sh&h, through the intercession 
of Dana with Sh&h Jah&n, could not last, in the nature of 
things. The Bijapur ruler had promised to pay an indemnity 
of one crore of rupees and to cede the forts of Bidar, KalySni,. 
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and Parenda. But no sooner than Aurangzeb turned his back 
on the Deccan, it became clear that Adil Shah would not yield 
without further struggle. On 1st January 1658 Mir Jumla 
returned to Aurangabad baffled in his attempts to secure ful¬ 
filment of the treaty with Bijapur. Then came Aurangzeb's 
engrossing pre-occupyations in North India. The History of 
Bijapur in the intervening period is mixed up with that of the 
M[arathas and is not relevant to our purpose here. We inay, 
therefore, hasten to relate the tragedy of the two Muhammadan 
kingdoms of the south, viz., Bijapur and Golkonda ; for, once 
we have finished with them, we shall be free to consider un¬ 
distracted Aurangzeb’s last and fatal struggle with Mahia- 
rashtra. 

Jai Singh, who had been sent against Shivlaji (about whom 
later), had, by June 1665, succeeded in 
Bij^r ^'*^1^ 6 ^ concluding the treaty of Purandhar de¬ 
taching the Marathas from their alliance 
with Bijapur; nay more, he had secured from Shivaji, a pro¬ 
mise to assist the Mughals with 7^000 infantry and 2,060 
cavalry, under his own and his son Sambhaji's leadership res¬ 
pectively, in the intended campaign against Bijapur. The Adil 
Shiah was further weakened by the enticement of his nobility 
(e. g. Mulla Ahmad, a Nav&yat from Konkan who occupied 
the second place among the Bijapur nobles), by profuse 
bribery. Attempts were also made to induce Kutb Shah to 
keep aloof in the coming struggle. Nevertheless, 40,000 infantry 
and 12,000 cavalry from Golkonda threw in their weight cmi 
the side of Bijapur. Jai Singh had under him 40,000 Imperial 
troops, besides 2,000 Maratha cavalry and 7,0(X) infantry under 
Netaji P^kar. The last played a truant and took bribes from 
both sides; and although, therefore, Jai Singh came within 
12 miles of Bijapur before the end of Etecember (1665), after 
fighting a series of futile battles he was obliged to retreat. 

All Adil Shah II had made effective preparations for the 
defence. The regular garrison had been reinforced with 
30,000 doughty Kamatakis, and the whole country around to 
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a radius of 6 miles had been rendered a desert, so that the 
enemy might find neither shelter nor provisions. The result 
was that Jai Singh had to retreat effecting worse than nothing. 
The campaign was a military failure. “Not an inch of ter« 
ritory, not a stone of a fortress, nor a piece of indemnity was 
gained by it. As a financial speculation it was even more 
disastrous. In addition to thirty lakhs of Rupees from the 
imperial treasury, Jai Singh had spent more than a krore out 
of his own pocket. Profuse as Jai Singh's payments were, they 
were exceeded by fhe engagements he made on behalf of his 
master.”^ 

In October 1666 he was ordered to return to Aurangabad ; 
next March he was recalled to Court. In May 1667 he made 
over charge of the southern command to Prince Muazzam and 
Jaswant Singh. On 2nd July, 1667, the broken-hearted general 
died at Burhianpur on his way to the capital.® 

Bijapufi was no doubt saved for the time being. But the 
doomed city was a constant prey to rival 
Anarchy in Bi- factions. Afghans, Abyssinians and Dec- 
cani Musalmans vied with the Marathas 
in maintaining anarchy in the State. For the next ten years 
the Mughals carried on their depredations within the Adil- 
shahi territory. “ Looking collectively at the Mughal gains in 
the Deccan during the first twenty years of Aurangzib's reign,"^ 
observes Sarkar, “ we find that he had in 1657 annexed Kaly^i 
and Bidar in the north-eastern comer of the kingdom of Bija- 
pur ; the fort and district of Parenda in the extreme north had 
been gained by bribery in 1660 ; ShoMpur had been acquired 
by treaty in July 1668; and now Naldrug and Kulbarga were 
annexed. Thus, the vast tract of land enclosed by the Bhima 
and the Manjira east-wards up to an imaginary line joining 
Kulbarga to Bidar (77® E. longitude) passed into Mughal 

1. Sarkar, Short History of Aurangzib, pp. 245-6. 

2. According to Abbe Carz and Manucd, Jai Singh was 
poisoned by order of Aurangzeb ;—See Sen, Foreign Biographies of 
Shivajiy p. 215 and n. 12. 
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hands, and the imperial boundary on the south reached the 
north bank of the Bhima, opposite Halsangi, within striking 
distance of Bijapur city,—^while south-eastwards it touched 
Malkhed, the fortress of the western border of the kingdom of 
Golkonda/'i 


Ali Adil Shah II died on 24th November 1672, and with 
him departed the glory of Bijapur. He was succeeded by his 
infant son Sikandar, a boy of four, and a period of anarchy 
ensued which ended only with the extinction of the dynasty 
and the independence of the kingdomi in 1686. The weakness 
and humiliation of Bijapur during this period are illustrated 
by the defection, to the Mughal camp, of 10,000 Bijapuris 
(Afghans, Deccani Musalmans and Marathas), and the com¬ 
pulsory submission of the Sultan's sister Shahar Banu (Padi¬ 
shah Bibi) to the Mughal harem. The idol of her family and 
people alike, this Princess left the city of her birth, on 1st 
July 1679, amidst the wailings of her near and dear ones, to 
enter the hated Sunni's seraglio. 


Shivaji came to the rescue of distressed Bijapur with an 
army of 30,0(X) horse and provisions. He 
Dilir Khan’s raided the Imperial territory between the 
Bhima and the Narmada, burning, slay¬ 
ing, and plundering on all sides. Dilir Khan, the Mughal 
general despite great handicaps, retaliated with worse horrors 
in the Adil-shlahi dominion. “The villages in his path were 
utterly sacked ; all their men, both Hindus and Muslims, were 
taken prisoners for being sold into slavery; and the women 
committed suicide by jumping down into the wells with their 
children.... He next roamed about like a mad dog, slaying 
and looting with fiendish cruelty needlessly inflicting unspeak¬ 
able misery on the innocent peasants, and turning into a bar¬ 
ren wilderness the region from Bijapur city southwards to the 
Krishna and eastwards to the fork between the Krishna and the 
Bhima."^ Despite all this, Dilir Khan could effect no more 
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than Jai Singh before him. On 23rd Feb., 1680, he was recalled 
utterly discomfited. 

Prince Muazzam’s viceroyalty had proved a failure. His 
place was taken by Prince Azam to whom 
married the Bijapur Princess above 
referred to. Aurangzeb wrote threatening 
letters to Sultan Sikandar to make his submission and to allow 
the Mughal troops to march through his territory against the 
Marathas. But the Bijapur Prince answered these demands 
as the Belgians did the Kaiser at the commencement of the 
Great War (1914). The result was the utter devastation of 
Bijapur. 

The desolation of the country all round and lack of sup¬ 
plies at first threatened the Mughal army with starvation. 
The price of com rose at one time to Rs. 15 a seer! The 
army was in despair. But the courage and determination of 
Prince Azam steeled them : You have spoken for your¬ 

selves,** he said to his officers. “ Now listen to me. Muham¬ 
mad Azam with his two sons and Begum will not retreat from 
this post of danger so long as he has life. After my death, 
His Majesty may come and order my corpse to be removed 
for burial. You, my followers, may stay or go away as 
you like.” The council of war then responded as Babur*s men 
had done before Khtoua, 

The siege of Bijapur began on 1st April 1685. It drag¬ 
ged on for 15 months, till June 1686, when Aurangzeb appeared 
in person. A deputation of Muslim theologians waited upon 
him, remonstrating : You are an orthodox believer, versed 

in Canon Law, and doing nothing without the warrant of the 
Qurm and the decrees of the theologians. Tell us how you 
justify this unholy war against brother Muslims like us.** 
Aurangzeb silenced them saying, “ Every word you have 
spoken is true. I do not covet your territory. But the infidel 
son of the infernal infidel (Sambhaji) stands at your elbow and 
has found refuge with you. He is troubling Muslims from 
here to the gates of Delhi, and their complaints rea^h me day 
and night. Surrender him to me and the next moment I shall 
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raise the siege.'* On neither side was there sincerity. The 
siege went on. 

On Sunday, 12th Sept. 1686, the Adil-sh&his capitulated. 
At one o'clock in the afternoon the proud Sikandar Sh^, the 
last of the Adil Shahs, went down before Aurangzeb in his 
camp in Rasulpur. His subjects with tears and lamentations 
lined the streets of Bijapur as he marched past. He was well 
received, but shorn of his royal dignity. Sikandar was 
enrolled in the Mughal peerage with the title of Khan, and 
given a pension of one lakh of rupees a year. The victorious 
Aurangzeb rested in the Sultan's palace for a few hours, 
rendered thanks to God for his triumph, and erased from its 
walls paintings drawn in violation of the Qur^ic injunction 
not to vie with the Creator in depicting life. An inscription 
recording the victory was also put upon the famous cannon 
Mdlik-i-maidan, Desolation stared at the city of Bijapur 
after this. Even the water seemed to dry up in the springs. 
Plague followed war and swept away more than half its 
population. Sikandar Sultan defeated, dethroned, imprisoned 
(in the fort of Daulatabad for some time), died near Satara on 
3rd April, 17(X), hardly 32 years of age. According to his last 
wish, “his mortal remains were carried to Bijapur and there 
buried at the foot of the sepulchre of his spiritual guide Shaikh 
Fahimullah, in a roofless enclosure."^ 

B. Fall of the Kutb-shahi 

The Kutb-sh51u kingdom of Golkonda, though internally 
in no better condition than Bijapur,^ had helped the latter 
more than once in the hour of trial. So long as Aurangzeb 
was engrossed with the task of extinguishing the Adihshiahl, 
he thought it at least expedient to treat with Kutbu-1 Mulk. 
But no sooner than his hands were free and strengthened by his 
conquest of Bijapur, he turned his earnest attention towards 
the annexation of the other Shia kingdom of the Deccan. In 
the eyes of Aurangzeb the worst offence of Kutb Sh^ was 

1. Ibid., p. 267. 

2. For details see Ibid., pp. 268-9. 
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his fraternising with infidels. Shivaji, after his flight from 
Agra, in 1666, had received effective help from Golkonda in 
recovering his forts from the Mughals. In 1677 he had been 
again rapturously received at HaidaiSb&d and promised an 
annual subsidy of orte lakh of hun for the defence of his 
territory. Above all, the Brahmans Madanna and Akanna 
had been allowed to dominate the entire administration. KMfi 
Khan thus describes the condition that justified interference by 
Aurangzeb :— 

* It now became known to the Emperor that Abul Hasan 
Kutbu-1 Mulk, Sovereign of Haidarabad, had entrusted the govern¬ 
ment of his kingdom to Madanna and Akanna, two infidels, who 
were bitter enemies to the Musalmans, and brought great and 
increased troubles from them. The King himself was given up 
to luxury, drinking and debaudiery .... Aurangzeb having turned 
his attention to the conquest of Haidarabad, and the subjugation of 

Abul Hasan, he first sent Khan- Jahan Kokaltash . After this. 

Prince Muhammad Mu'azzam with.were sent to effect the 

conquest of the country of Telingana. 

* Aurangzeb now sent MIrza Muhammad, the superintendent of 

his ghusl-kh^, to Abul Hasan Kutbu-1 Mulk; 

Imperial De- ® message to this effect: '' It has come 

mands. to our hearing that you have two very fine 

diamonds of 150 surkhs in weight, with sundry 
other rarities. We wish you to ascertain the value of these gems, 
and to send them to us for the balance of tribute due.’’ But he told 
his envoy confidentially that he did not send him to obtain the two 
diamonds, which he did not at all want, but rather to ascertain 

the tmth of the evil reports which had reached him . Abul 

Hasan swore that he had no such gems, and that if he had, he 
would have been happy to send them without any demand being 

made for them.Such stones as his predecessors possessed had 

been sent to the late Emperor. 

‘ Prince Muhammad Mu’azzam was desirous of avoiding actual 
war by all means in his power. He sent a message to Khalilu-llah 
Khan (the Kutb-shahi commander), offering peace on the follow¬ 
ing terms : Ahtd Hasan must express regret for his offences and ask 
forgiveness. He mkst remove Madonna and Akanna from the 
management of affairs, and place them in confinement. The par- 
ganas of Sham, Ramgir, etc., which had been taken by force, upon 
unjust grounds, from the possession of servants of the Imperial 
throne, must be restored. The balance of tribute due must be 
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forw€trded without delay. The foolish amtrs of the Dakhln, in their 
pride, sent improper answers, r^ardless of the Imperial anger. So 
preparations for battle were made on both sides/^ 

When, however, Abul Hasan saw that some of his trusted 
nobles deserted to th^ Mughals, he fled to 
Destruction of ^ Golkonda for refuge. Following 

Haidarabkd. this there was great destruction and plunder 

at Haidarabad. ‘ Before break of day,’ writes 
our historian, ‘ the Imperial forces attacked the city, and a frightful 
scene of plunder and destruction followed, for in every part and 
road and market there were lacs upon lacat of money, stuffs, carpets, 
horses, and elephants, belonging to Abul Hasan and his nobles. 
Words cannot express how many women and children of Musul- 
mans and Hindus were made prisoners, and how many women of 
high and low degree were dishonoured, carpets of great value, 
which were too heavy to carry, were cut to pieces with swords and 
daggers, and every bit was struggled for. Prince Shah Alam 
appointed officers (sazawal) to prevent the plunder, and they did 
their best to restrain it, but in vain. The kotwdl of the army 
received orders to go with the Imperial diwdn, with an escort of 
four or five hundred horse, to take possession of what was left 
of the property of Abul Hasan.’ 

Then, Khafi Khan proceeds to tell us, a deputation came 
from Abul Hasan to wait upon Prince 
A Truce. Mu'azam ‘most humbly and earnestly 

begging forgiveness of the sins which he had and had not com¬ 
mitted.After a good deal of negotiation, the Prince took 

pity upon Abul Hasan and the inhabitants of the place. He 
accepted hfs proposals, upon certain conditions. A tribute of 
one kror and twenty lacs of rupees was to be paid ; in addition 
to the usual annual tribute. Madonna and Akaama, the two 
brothers, and the chief causes of the war, were to be imprisoned 
and deprived of all authority. The fort of Siram and the 
pargana of Khir, and other districts which had been conquered, 
were to remain in the hands of the Imperialists, and Abdul 
Hasan was to ask fkngiveness of his offences from Aurangzeb,*^ 

While these negotiations were proceeding, ‘ some women of 

1. Muntakhabud Lubdb ; E. & D., op. cit., VII, p. 315. 

2. Ibid., pp. 320-21. 
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great influence in the harem, without the knowledge of Abul 
Hasan, laid a plot for the murder of Madanna and Akanna... 
Whilst the two doomed wretches were proceeding from the 
darbar to their own houses, a party of slaves attacked them 

and killed them . Many Brahmans lost their lives and 

property on that day. The heads of the two brothers were 
cut off, and were sent to Prince Shah Alam by the hands of a 
discreet person/^ 

Sh^ Alam returned to Aurangzeb’s camp at Sholiapur on 
7th June, 1686. Bijapur fell on the 12th 
concib^ 1^ September, and on the 28th January fol¬ 

lowing (1687) the Emperor arrived within 
two miles of Golkonda. The fort, surrounded with a strong 
granite wall over four miles in length and of great thickness, 
was further defended by 87 semi-circular bastions, * each from 
50 to 60 feet high and built of solid blocks of granite cemented 
together, some of them weighing more than a ton.' Within it 
were mansions of nobles, baziars, temples, mosques, soldiers' 
barracks, powder magazines, stables, and cultivated fields, and 
space enough to accommodate the whole population of Haidara- 
bad in times of danger. The whole was encircled by a deep 
ditch 50 feet broad. 

Regular siege operations were commenced on the 7th 
February, 1687. Aurangzeb's charge-sheet against the ruler of 
Golkonda reads as follows :— 

‘ The evil deeds of this wicked man pass beyond the bounds 
of writing; but by mentioning one out of a hundred, and a little 
out of much, some conception of them may be formed. First, 
placing the reins of authority and government in the hands of 
vile tyrannical infidels; oppressing and afflicting the saiyids. 
SHAIKHS, and other holy men; openly giving himself up to 
excessive debauchery and depravity; indulging in drunkenness 
and wickedness night and day; making no distinction between 


1. Ibid., p. 321. 
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infidelity and Islam, tyranny and justice, depravity and devo- 
tion; waging obstinate war in defence of infidels; ^ want of 
obedience to th6 Divine commands and prohibitions, especially 
to that command which forbids assistance to an enemy's 
country, the disregarding of which had cast a censure upon 
the Holy Book in the sight both of God and man. Letters 
full of friendly advice and warning upon these points had been 
repeatedly written, and had been sent by the hands of discreet 
men. No attention had been paid to them; moreover it had 
lately become known that a lac of pagodas had been sent to 
the wicked Samhha, That in his insolence and worthlessness, no 
regard had been paid to the infamy of his deeds, and no hope 
shown of deliverance in this world or in the next," 

Whatever the plea, Aurangzeb was determined to lick up 
Golkonda. So, when Prince Sh^ Alam showed inclinations 
to relent and intercede on behalf of Abul Hasan, he was or« 
dered into the royal presence, his mansabs and jdglrs were 
confiscated, and he was imprisoned. It was seven years before 
Aurangzeb’s successor recovered his liberty. 

' Day by day and week by week, the approaches (to the fort) 
were pushed forward under the direction of Ghaziu-d din Firoz 
Jang, but they were encountered with great daring by the besieged 
under the command of Shaikh Nizam, Mustafa Khan Lari, other¬ 
wise called Abdur Razzak, and others. The fighting was de^rate 

and many were killed on both sides_After one sharp encounter, 

in which a sally of the garrison was driven back with loss, Shaikh 
Minhaj, Shaikh Nizam, and others deserted Abul Hasan, and came 
over to the besiegers, when Aurangzeb granted to them suitable 
mansabs and titles/ 

The siege continued* for over eight months, the Mughals suf¬ 
fering heavy losses. Finally, when about 3 o'clodk in the morning 
of 21st September, 1687, the Imperialists entered and captured the 
fort, it was treadiery that decided the fate of Abul Hasan and not 
the military superiority of the Mughals. As Khafi Khan puts it, 
‘Several times the valour of the assailants carried them to the 
top of the walls; but the watchfulness of the besieged frustrated 
their efforts; so they threw away their lives in vain, and the fortress 
remained untaken. But the fortune of Alamgiir at length prevailed, 
and after a siege of eight months and ten days, the place fell into 
his hands; but by good fortune, not by force of sword and spear 
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Abduallah Pani, surnamed SardSr KMn, who was a 
Fall of^Golkon f<5rtune-hunting Afghan, and had succes- 
konda: 21 Sept, sively broken faith with Bijapur and the 
Mughals, ngw did the same with Abul 
Hasan, and opened the gates of Golkonda for a bribe. In noble 
and heroic contrast to this petty-fogging treachery stand the 
courageous loyalty of Abur Razzak, and the dignified non¬ 
chalance of Abul Hasan himself in the hour of utter 
discomfiture. 


‘ Of all the nobles of Abul Hasan writes KhSfi Khan, ‘ the 
one who never forsook him until the fall of the place, and who 
throughout exerted himself in an inconceivable manner, was 
Mustafa Khan Lari, or, as he was also called, Abdur Razzak. Spring¬ 
ing on a horse without any saddle, with a sword in one hand and 
a ^ield in the other, and accompanied by ten or t\\elve followers, 
he rushed to the open gate through which the Imperial forces were 
pouring in. Although his followers were dispersed, he alone, like 
a drop of water falling into the sea, or cm atom of dust struggling 
in the rays of thef sun, threw himself upon the advaincing foe, and 
fought with inconceivable fury and desperation, shouting that he 
would fight to the death for Abul Hasan. Every step he advanced, 
thousands of swords were aimed at him, and he received so many 
wounds from swords and spears that he was covered with i^ounds 
from the crown of his head to the nails of his feet. But his time 
was not yet come, and he fought his way to the gate of the citadel 
without being brought down. He received twelve wounds upon 
his face alone, and the skin of his forehead hung down over his 
eyes and nose. One eye was severely wounded, and the cuts upon 
his body seemed as numerous as the stars. His horse also was 
covered with wounds, and reeled under his weight, so he gave the 
reins to the beast, and by great exertion kept his seat.’ 

When at last he was borne down by sheer exhaustion, Abdur 
Razzak was picked up senseless by the Imperial officers. *A little 
bird made the matter known to Aurangzeb, who had heard of 
Abdur Razzak’s daring and courage and loyalty, and he graciously 
ordered that two surgeons, one a European, the other a Hindu, 
^ould be sent to attend the wounded man, who were to make 
daily reports of his condition to Aurangzd>. The Emperor sent 
Ruhullah Khan, and told him that if Abul Hasan had possessed 
only one more servant devoted like Abdur Razzak, it would have 
taken much longer to subdue the fortress. The surgeons reported 
that they had counted seventy wounds, besides the many 
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wounds upon wounds which could not be counted. Although 
one eye was not injured, it was probable that he would lose 
the sirfit of both. They were directed carefully to attend 
to his cure. At the end of sixteen days, the doctors reported 
that he had opened one eye, and spoken a few faltering words 
expressing a hope of recovery. Aurangzeb sent a message to him, 
forgiving him his offences, and desiring him to send his eldest son 
Abdul Kadir ^ith his other sons, that they might receive suitable 
mansabs and honours, and return thanks for the pardon granted 
to their father, and for the mansabs and other favours. When this 
gracious message reached that devoted and peerless hero, he gasped 
out a few words of reverence and gratitude, but he said that there 
was little hope of his recovery. If, however, it pleased the Almighty 
to spare him and give him a second life, it was not likely that 
he would be fit for service; but should he ever be capable of 
service, he felt that no one who had eaten the salt of Abut Hasan, 
and had thriven on his bounty, could enter the service of king 
Alamgxr (Aurangzeb). On hearing these words, a cloud was seen 
to pass over the face of His Majesty; but he kindly said, “ When 
he is quite well, let me know.” Most of Abdur Razzak's property 
had been plundered, but such as was left was given over to him.' 

If the account given by Khafi Khan is true, the last king 
of Golkonda, whatever his other short- 
The Last Kutub comings, acted with a composure and 
dignity worthy of the master of such a 
servant. When he heard that all was over, ‘ He went into his 
harem to comfort his women, to ask pardon of them, and . 
take leave of them. Then, though his heart was sad, he con¬ 
trolled himself, and went to his reception room, and took his 
seat upon the masnad and watched for the coming of his un¬ 
bidden guests. When the time for taking his meals arrived, he 
ordered the food to be served up. As Ruhullah Khan and others 
arrived, he saluted them all, and never for a moment lost his 
dignity. With perfect self-arntrol he received them with • 

courtesy, and spoke to them with warmth and elegance. 

Abul Hasan called for his horse and accompanied the anurs, 
carrying a great wealth of pearls upon his neck. When he was 
introduced into the presence of Prince Muhammad Azam ShSh 
he took off his neck-lace of pearls and presented it to the Prince 
in a most graceful way. The Prince todc it, and placing his 
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hand upon his back, he did what he could to console and 
encourage him. He then conducted him to the presence of 
Aurangzeb, who also received him very courteously. After a 
few days the Emperor sent him to the fortress of Daulat- 
abad, and settled a suitable allowance for providing him with 
food, raiment and other necessaries. Officers were appointed 
to take possession of Abul Hasan and his nobles. 

* The property of Abul Hasan which was recovered after 
its dispersion amounted to eight lacs and fifty-one thousand 
huns, and two krors and fifty-three thousand rupees, altogether 
six krors, eighty lacs and ten thousand rupees, besides jewels, 
inlaid articles, and vessels of gold and silver. The total in 
dams was one orb, fifteen krors, sixteen lacs and a fraction, 
which was the sum entered on the records.'^ 

C. Struggle with the Marathas 

In hastening to the fall of Bijapur (1686) and Golkonda 
(1687) we anticipated the history of half a century. During 
this period the seeds of a mighty power were sown that was 
to prove fatal to the Empire whose history we have been 
tracing. Shiahji’s capitulation, in 1636, before the joint forces 
of Khan-zaman, the Imperial officer, and Randaula Khan, the 
Bijapur commander, was indeed an act of expediency. This 
combination between the Empire and the Adil-shlahl, as we 
have already seen, was not to last long. The Maratha-shahi 
that was to arise between these two powers was so placed 
geographically that it could successfully bargain with either to 
the final discomfiture of both. Shivaji, the embodiment of 
this new power, though he did not live to witness the destruc¬ 
tion of Bijapur and Golkonda, had, while making use of both 
against the Mughals, so harassed them that their fall was only 
a question of time. The history of this period taken in all its 
phases is very complex and intriguing. But we shall narrate 
here only such parts of it as have a direct bearing on our 
principal theme. It would be convenient to study the Mu^al- 


1. Ibid., pp. 331-36. 
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Maratha relations from the angle of Maratha leadership, 
which is the only way to avoid confusion. The rest of 
Maratha history is not relevant to our purpose. 

The personal history of Shahji, father of Shiviaji, need not 
detain us long. Abdu-1 Hamid Lahori 
Shahji: introduces him to us in the following 

1636. 

passage :— 

‘ Nizamu-l Mulk was in confinement in the fort of Gwalior, but 
evil-minded Sdku, and other turbulent Nizamu-l Mulkis, had found 
a boy of the Nizam’s family, to whom they gave the title of 
Nizamu-l Mulk. They had got possession of some of the Nizam’s 
(Ahmadnagar) territories, and were acting in opposition to the 
Imperial government. Now that the Emperor (Sh^ Jahan) was 
near Elaulatabad, he determined to send Khian-dauran, Khan-zaman, 
and Shayista Khan, at the head of three different divisions, to 

punish these rebels.The upshot of the whole campaign 

was that Shahu finally submitted with the young Nizam. ‘ He 
agreed to enter the service of Adil Khi^ and the Imperial general 

.Accordingly the forts of Junir, Trimbak, Tringalwari, Haris, 

Judhan, Jund, and Harsiar, were delivered over to Khan-zamSn 

.Randula, under the orders of Adil Khan, placed the young 

Nizam in the hands of Khan-zaman, and then went to Bijapur, 
accompanied by Sahu.’^ 

Shahji’s estate at this time, held under the Adil Shah, 
consisted of the Poona district, “ from 
_ • Chiakan to Indlapur, Supa, Shirwal, Wti, 

164o-o0. 

and Jadgir, or a tract bounded on the west 
by the Gh&ts, on the north by the Ghod river, on the east by 
the Bhima and on the south by the Nlra river.”® This was the 
nursery, seedbed or nucleus of Shivaji’s future power and 
greatness. 

1646 was a year of crisis in the history of Bijapur : it was 
also the year of Shivaji's opportunity. He seized Toma and 
its treasure of two lacs of hun, and five miles east of it 
built a new fort called R^jagarh. Further conquests, all in the 
Bijapur territory, followed, leading to Shahji's imprisonment 
as a hostage. Shiviaji in his dilemma approached the Mughal 

1. Bddskdhr-nama ; £. D., op. dt, pp. 51-2. 

2. Ibid., p. 60. 

3. Sarkar, Shivdji, p. 22. 
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prince Murad Baksh to secure the release of his father. 
There was some diplomatic correspondence between prince 
Murad and Shivaji on the matter, in the course of the 
year 1649. Through whatever agency^ ShShji was released 
at the end of that year, and Shivaji kept quiet till 1655. E>uring 
the latter year he captured Jiavli from the Mor4s, which con¬ 
siderably added to his power.^ 

Shivaji’s activities are thus characterised by the hostile 
historian Khafi Khan : 

‘ He was distinguished in his tribe for courage and intelligence; 
and for craft and trickery he was reckoned a sharp son of the 
devil, the father of fraud. In that country, where all the hills 
rise to the sky, and the jungles are full of trees and bu^es, he had 

an inaccessible abode.Adil KMn of Bijapur v^as attacked by 

sickness, under which he suffered for a long time, and great confu¬ 
sion arose in his territory.Shivaji seeing his country left 

without a ruler, boldly and wickedly stepped in and seized it, with 
the possessions of some other jdgtrdars. This was the beginning 
of that system of violence which he and his descendants have 
spread over the rest of the Konkan and all the tarritory of the 

Dakhin.He assembled a large force of Mai^tha robbers and 

plunderers, and set about reducing fortresses_Evil days fell upon 

the kingdom of Bijapur in the time of Sikandar All Adil Khan 
II, whose legitimacy was questioned, and who ruled when a minor 
as the locum tenens of his father. The operation of Aurangzeb 
against that country when he was a Prince in the reign of his 
father, brought great evil upon the country, and other troubles also 
arose. Shivaji day by day increased his strength, and reduced all 
the forts of the country, so that in course of time he became a 

man of power and means.He built several forts also in those 

parts, so that altogether he had forty forts all of which were well 

1. Sarkar thinks Shahji’s release was secured the friendly 
mediation of Sarza Khan and the bail of Randaula Kn^. two lead¬ 
ing nobles of Bijapur, and not by the intervention of tne Mughal 
Emperor or Prince MurSd.—Ibid., pp. 40-1. 

2. “ The annexation of Jiavli not only opened to Shivaji a door 
for the conquest of the south and the west, but brought a very im¬ 
portant accession to his strength, in the form of many thousands of 
Mavle infantrymen from among the subjects and former retainers of 
Chandra Rao. In short, his recruiting ground for these excellent 
fighters along the SahySciri range, was now doubled. The Mor6s had 
accumulated a vast treasure in eight generations of undisturbed and 
expanding rule, and the whole of it fell into ShivBji's hands.”—Ibid., 
P. 47. 

14 
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supplied with provisions and munitions of war. Boldly raising 
his standard of rebellion, he became the most noted rebel of the 
Dakhin.'i 

Nevertheless, the same sharp critic does not fail to add, 
'But he made it a rule that wherever his followers went 
plunderings they should do no harm to the mosqueSy the Book 
of Gody or the women of any one. Whenever a copy of the 
sacred Kurdn came into his hands, He treated it with respect, 
and gave it to some of his Musulman followers. When the 
women of any Hindu or Muhammadan were taken prisoners 
by his meny and they had no friend to protect them, he watched 
over them until the relations came with suitable ransom to buy 
their liberty. Whenever he found out that a woman was a 
slave-girly he looked upon her as being the property of her 
mastery and appropriated her to himself. He laid down the 
rule that whenever a place was plundered, the goods ofi poor 
people, Paul Siyah (copper money), and vessels of brass and 
copper^ should belong to the mm who found them; but other 
articles, gold and silver, coined or uncoined, gems, valuable 
stuffs md jewels, were not to belong to the finder, but were to 
be given up without the smallest deduction to the officers, and 
to be by them pcdd over to Shivdji's Government'^ 

Shivaji for a long time kept peace with the Mughals 

either because he did not feel strong 

enough to antagonise the Empire and 
with the Mughals: ^ 

Bijapur at the same time, or because of 

the vigilance of Aurangzeb's viceroyalty of the Deccan. 

When, however, on the death of Muhammad Adil Shiah (4 

Nov. 1656), Aurangzeb began to mobilise for an attack on 

Bijapur, Shivaji offered to join the Imperialists on certain 

terms; evidently the legalisation of his usurpations in Bijapur 

territory. But Aurangzeb temporized, and when the war broke 

out, Bijapur won over Shiv&ji to its own side. 

In March 1657 two of Shiv&ji's Maratha officers raided 
the Mughal territory and “carried devastation and alarm to 
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the very gates of Ahmednagar, the most notable city in Mughal 
Deccan,” while Shivaji himself stole into Junar city, slaughter¬ 
ed the guards, and carried off 300,000 him, 200 horses, besides 
jewelry and rich clothing. Aurangzeb sent Nasiri KIim after 
Shiv&ji ordering him to “ pursue the Marathas and extirpate 
them.” The vigorous measures that were being taken were 
interrupted, first by the rainy season, and then by the War of 
Succession occasioned by Shiah Jahl^'s illness in September 
1657. Bijapur made peace with Aurangzeb before he left for 
the north, and Shivlaji also followed suit. In reply to Shiviaji’s 
embassy Aurangzeb wrote diplomatically : ‘‘ Though your of¬ 
fences do not deserve pardon, I forgive you as you have re¬ 
pented. You propose that if you are granted all the villages 
belonging to your home (i.e., Sh&hji’s old jngir) together with 
the forts and territory of Konkan, after the Imperialists have 
seized the old Nizam-shMii territory now in the charge of 
Adil Shi^,—^you will send Sona Pandit as your envoy to my 
Court and a contingent of 500 horse under one of your officers 
to serve me and you will protect the Imperial frontiers. You 
are called upon to send Soniaji, and your prayers will be grant¬ 
ed.”^ At the same time he wrote to Mir Jumla and Adil 
Shah : ‘'Attend to it, as the son of a dog (meaning Shivaji) 
is waiting for his opportunity.” Pedagon was also fortified as 
a base of operations against Poona. But the Succession War 
of 1658-59 gave Shiv&ji the needed respite, so far as the 
Mughals were concerned. It was during this period that the 
murder of Afzul KJiUn, the Bijapuri general sent against 
Shiv&ji, took place at Prat&pgarh. The controversy that has 
raged round this incident need not distract us here.® Our next 
incident is that relating to Shayista Khlan. 

Greatly encouraged by his triumph over Afzul Khlan 
Shiviaji continued his activities on all sides* 
Aurangzeb after his second coronation 
s ensive. 1659) had appointed his uncle 


1. Parasnis MS., Letter 5—cited by Sarkar, op. cit., p. 61. 

2. See Sarkar, op. cit., pp. 93, 81. 
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Shayista Khian viceroy of the Deccan. He now directed him 
to punish Shivlaji and put him down. ‘ Armru-l umam 
(Shayista Khian)/ according to KhSfi KhSn, ‘marched in 
accordance with these orders, from Aurangabad at 
the end of Jumada-l awwal 1070 (end of January, 
1660 A.D.), and marched towards Puna and Chlakan, 
which in those days were Shiv^ji’s places of abode and secu 
rity.'^ At the same time Siddhi Jauhar (now made Salabat 
Khian) launched another offensive on behalf of Bijapur from 
the south against Shivlaji, and invested Panhiala (May, 1660). 
Though Jauhar proved ‘both fool and traitor' in letting 
Shivlaji escape from Panhiala, another Bijapuri force followed 
up and took Panhiala ‘in a twinkle’. It was in the course 
of this flight of ShiVaji from PanhlMa to Vi^garh the brave 
Baji Prabhu Deshpande of Haridas muvM) fought his heroic 
rear-guard action at the Thermopylae of Mahiailashtra and died 
with his brave seven hundred ! Where 

‘ Death clamoured, and tall figures strewed the ground 

Like trees in a cyclone .'2 

Shayista Khan, too, relentlessly pursued his campaign. 
But, ‘ the daring freebooter Shivlaji ordered his follow¬ 
ers to attack and plunder the baggage of Amtru-l umara's army 
wherever they met with it. When the Atmr was informed of 
this, he appointed 4060 horse, under experienced officers, to 
protect the baggage. But every day, and in every march, 
Shivaji’s Dakhinis swarmed round the baggage, and falling 
suddenly upon it like Cossacks, they carried off horses, camels, 
men, and whatever they could secure, until they became aware 
of the approach of the troops. The Imperial forces pursued 
them, and harassed them, so that they lost courage, and giving 
up fighting for flight, they dispersed. At length they reached 
Puna and Shivpur, two places built by that dog (ShivSji). 
The Imperial forces took both these places and held them.'® 

1. E. & D., op. cit., p. 261. 

2. Aurobindo Ghose, Bdjt Prahhou. In this ballad, however, 
the poet has changed the setting of the incident. 

3. Khan Khin, E. & D., op. dt., pp. 261-2. 
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The next great fortress to be captured after a great struggle 
was ChSkan (Aug. 1660) which was of considerable strategic 
importance to the Mughals as covering the retreat to Ahmad- 
nagar. Then followed desultory warfare during the years 1661- 
163, ending with the famous coup of Shivlaji on Shayista Khan’s 
camp in Poona on 5th April 1663. On this occasion, says 
Prof. Sarkar, Shivlaji dealt a masterly blow at the Mughals, 
—a blow whose cleverness of design, neatness of execution and 
completeness of success created in the Mughal Court and camp 
as much terror of his prowess and belief in his possession of 
magical powers, as his coup against Afzul Khian had done 
among the Bijapuris. He surprised and wounded the Mughal 
viceroy of the Deccan in the heart of his camp, in his very 
bed-chamber, within the inner ring of his body-guards and 
female slaves.”^ The details of this incident are only of legend¬ 
ary interest. The curious reader may find the Muslim account 
in Khlafi Khlan’s narrative® and the Maratha version in the 
Sabhlasad or Chitnis bakhm,^ But there is one aspect of it 
which is worthy of being pointed out here, viz., the part play¬ 
ed by Riaja Jaswant Singh. 

Cosme da Guada, a Portuguese biographer of Shivlaji, 
who wrote his account in 1695, states : 

‘ Jassomptissinga was a Gentio. Sevagy took advantage of this 
(fact) for he was a (Hindu) zuid sent him one night a rich present 
of precious stones, a large quantity of gold and silver with many 
rich and precious jewels. With these marvellous cannons Sevagy 
fought and reduced that fortress. The message was as follows : 
“ Though Your Highness has the greatness of a Sovereign King 
and (now) also that of the General of so powerful an Emperor, 
if you recollect that I am a Gentio like you, and if you 
take account of what I have done, you will find that 
all I have done, was due to the zeal for the honour and worship 
of your gods whose temples have been destroyed everywhere by the 
Mouros. If the cause of religion have precedence over all the gods 
of the world and even over life itself, I have for the same cause 
risked mine so many times.... I offer you in the name of the gods 


1. Sarkar, op. dt., p. 92. 

2. E. & D., op. dt., pp. 269-71. 

3. Sen, Siva Ohhatrapati, pp. 201-07. 
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themselves these trifles. I do not ignore that [a person of] your 
high caste has, for honour and loyalty, to defend those whose salt 
and water you eat and drink. I know, moreover, that you hold 
the jagir of the Great Mogol and cannot, on that account, take 
the side of another, hut you may so> behave that youn will not fail 
in the loyalty professed by your iUustrious family (sangue) or in the 
respect due to your gods that I may mix with the people of Sexto- 
ghaUf to b^ able to do as I like {para ser senhor das acccens), and 
to do to him, without the knowledge of the Mouros, what 1 canr 

‘ Jassomptissinga was less devout and more ambitious and so 
did not attend to these scruples; he was much obliged for the pre¬ 
sents and still more for the promises for which he confederated with 
Sevagy promising, not to obstruct his cause and even to connive at 
what he might design against the Mouros*^ 

The European version of the Shayista Khlan incident is 
contained in the sequel to the above passage (pages 66-70). 
‘ When this occurrence,' says Khlafi Khan, ‘ was reported to the 
Emperor, he passed censure both upon the Amir and Riaja 
Jaswant. The Suhadmt of the Dakkhin and the command of 
the forces employed against Shivtaji was given to Prince 
Muhammad Mu'azzam. The Amirud umara was recalled, 
but a subsequent order (1st December, 1663) sent him to be 
Subaddr of Bengal. Mahamja Jaswant was continued as be¬ 
fore among the auxiliary forces under the Prince.’^ Does this 
acquit Jaswant Singh ? 

During the period of the change of viceroys and com¬ 
manders, Shivaji indulged in another ad- 
of Surat venture, viz., a raid on Surat, the greatest 

emporium of the Orient and the richest 
jewel of the Mogol.’^ His object in doing this was, according 
to da Guarda, ‘to plunder the riches of the wealthiest city 
of the east to show Sextaghan and the Mogol how little he 
thought of their power and army.*'* The same writer tells us, 
‘some confused news of his intention reached Surrate but 

1. Sen, Foreign Biographies of Shivdji, pp. 64-6. Cf. Manned, 
storia do Mogor II, p. 104. 

2. E. & D., ^ dt., VII, p. 271. 

3. Cosme da Guarda in Sen, op. dt., p. 73. 

4. Ibid, p. 76. 
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caused a great laughter as hundred and eight thousand cavalry 
were encamped in the very territories of which SevSgy 
had become master/ The Maratha, however, entered like * a 
fijrious tiger in a herd of cows/ ‘ There was such a confusion 
in the city among the Mouros, Baneanes, Guzarates, and all 
other Hindus as will not be easy to describe. Men, women, 
and children ran naked without knowing where and to whom. 
But no one mas in the peril of life, for it was the strict order 
of Sevdgy that unless resistance mas offered no one should he 
killed, and as none resisted none perished.^ Seviagy’s men then 
entered the houses and slighting the richest silk and silver coins, 
took only rupies of gold, each of which was worth sixteen of 
silver... . Neither the quantity of money he got nor the speed 
with which it was conveyed by 900 bullocks is credible.’^ 

M. de Thevenot observes, ‘ Siviagy's Men entered the Town 
and plundered it for the space of four days burning several 
Houses. None but the English and Dutch saved their quarters 
from the pillage, by the vigorous defence they made, and by 
means of the cannon they planted, which Siviagy would not 
venture upon, having none of his own.’® 

The Mughal governor of Surat, Inayet Khlan, shut himself 
up in the fort; and ‘ the governor’s men continued to fire all 
night long, but more damage was done to the toum than the 

enemy .Everything of beauty existing in Surat was that 

day reduced to ashes and many considerable merchants lost all 
that the enemy had not plundered, through this terrible fire, 
narrowly escaping with their lives. Two or three Banian mer¬ 
chants lost several millions and the total loss was estimated at 
30 millions.... He (Sivagy) and his followers appropriated 
only the most valuable spoils and distributed the less valuable 
things, which could only hamper their retreat, among the poor, 
whereby many acquired much more than they had lost through 
fire and pillage.... (Sivfigy) departed at the first gleam of 


1. For contrary accounts see Sarkar, op. cit., pp. 99-110. 

2. Sen, pp. cit., pp. 74-6. 

3. Ibid., p. 178. 
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daylight, delighted to have plucked such a fine feather from 
Aurangzeb’s tail 


AFTER THE SACK 

‘ The Governor of Surrate reported the above-mentioned inci¬ 
dent to the Great Mogal in such a manner that when it was read 
and heard it seemed worse than it (actually) was. As the advant¬ 
age, the Great Mogal derived from Surrate, was enormous, and the 
Governor had informed him that all was lost and the merchants 
were arranging for a change of place on account of the scant secu¬ 
rity of Surrate, he resolved to remedy everything by sending an 
army that would totally destroy Sevagy and detain the merchants. 
He ordered that they should be excused duties for three years (?) 
during which period nothing should be paid for import or export. 
This appeased and relieved all, for it was a very great favour in 
view of the large capital employed by those Gentios in trade. 
The wealth of these people is so great that when the Great Mogal 
sent for a loan of four millions to Beneane Duracandas Vorase, he 
answered that His Majesty should name the Coin and the sum 
would immedia,tely be paid in it. There are in Surrate the follow¬ 
ing coins : rupias, half and quarter (rupias) of gold, the same of 
silver. There are pagodas of gold and larins of silver, and in any 
of these eight (coins) he offered to render four millions. What 
is still more surprising is that the major part of the Baneane*s 
capital was invested at Surrate and this (offer) was (made) four 
years after the sack by Sevagy. So much had already been accu¬ 
mulated and so considerable had been the profit of those three years 
when no tax was paid. The Mogal usually repays such loans with 
the taxes, and it is done uMi such punctuality that he gets for the 
mere ashing whatever sums he wants, for the subjects deliver their 
purses in accordance with the degree of satisfaction that they get 
from the kingsJ^ 

In a letter to the Director of the Dutch East India' Com¬ 
pany, dated 4th August, 1664, their Governor-General states : 
‘ King Orangech has ordered the town of Surat to be surround¬ 
ed by a; stone wall and has granted a year's^ exemption of tolls 
and duties to the merchants, the Company and the English 
being also included. This exemption was to begin from March 
16th 1663, and we calculate that the Company will then gain 

1. Sen, op. dt., Francois Valentyn's account, pp. 360-62. 

2. Ibid. (Cosme da Guarda), pp. 79^80. 
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a sum of f. 50,000 (£4,200) so that this catastrophe has 
brought us profit,"^ 

The Governor Inayet Khlan was replaced by Ghiasu-d din 
Khto. Shiviaji had arrived in Surat at 11 a.m. on Wednesday, 
6th Jcinuary 1664 ; he left the place at 10 a.m. on Sunday, the 
10th. ‘Thursday and Friday nights,’ says one account, ‘were 
the most terrible nights for fire. The fire turned the night 
into day, as before the smoke in the day-time had turned day 
into night, rising so thick that it darkened the sun like a 
great cloud.’ 

These activities of Shivaji alarmed Aurangzeb who at 
once despatched abler generals to tackle 
(iv) Treaty of with him. Khafi Khlan writes, ‘Despatches 
^andhar : June, arrived from Prince Muazzam to the ef¬ 
fect that Shiviaji was growing more and 
more daring, and every day was attacking and plundering the 
Imperial territories and caravans. He had seized the ports of 
Jiwal, Plabal and others near Surat, and attacked the pilgrims 
bound to Mecca. He had built several forts by the sea-shore, 
and had entirely interrupted maritime intercourse. He had 
also struck copper coins (sikka-i pul) and htms in the fort 
of Riajgarh. Mahanaja Jaswant had endeavoured to suppress 
him, but without avail. Rlaja Jai Singh (and Dilir Khan) 
were sent to join the armies fighting against him.’ 

This was indeed hard time for Shiviaji, for both Jai Singh^ 


1. The Dutch losses amounted to f. 20,000 (£ 1,700), Ibid., 
pp. 371-2. 

2. “Jai Singh's career,” writes Sarkar, “had been one of un¬ 
dimmed brilliancy, from the day when he, an orphan of twelve [now 
he was 60], received his first ajjpointment in the Mughal army 
(1617) . Since then he had fou^t under the imperial banner in 
every part of the empire, from Balkh in Central Asia to Bijapur 
in the Deccan, from Qand^ar in the west to Mungir in the east.... 
in diplomacy he had attained to a success surpassing even his 
victories in the field. Wherever there was a difficult or delicate work 
to be done, the Emperor had only to turn to Jai Singh. A man of 
infinite tact and patience, an adept in the ceremonious courtesy 
of the Muslims, a master of Turki and Persian, besides Urdu and 
the Rajput dialect, he was an ideal leader of the composite army of 
Afghans and Turks, Rajputs and Hindustanis, that followed the ere- 
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and Dilir Khian^ were veteran generals and had come with 
an iron determination to subdue him. Jai Singh organised a 
whirlwind campaign so as to encompass Shiviaji from every 
possible quarter. In this he tried to secure the co-operation 
of Adil Shah, the Europeans on the west-coast, the petty rajahs 
and zarmnddrs, the Siddis, and also tried to corrupt Shivaji’s 
supporters. The heart and centre of this mammoth design 
was to capture Purandhar where Shiviji happened to be at 
this time. 

* When he (Jai Singh) arrived there,’ writes Cosme da Guarda, 
‘ Even Seviagy could not help being frightened, for besides the 
400,000 cavalry, the number of men and animals that followed these 
(Mughal) armies, could neither be credited nor ascertained. There 
went with it 500 elephants, 3 million camels, 10 millions oxen of 
burden, men of useless service and merchants without number. The 
first thing that Sevagy did was to tempt this general in the same 
way as he hadi done in the case of the other. He sent him a very 
large and very valuable present desiring his friendship. The Raya 
refused both and ordered td inform Seviagy that he had not come 
to receive presents but to subdue him, and for (his own) good he ask¬ 
ed him to yield and avoid many deaths, or he would make him yield 
by force. This resolution perturbed Sevagy.' The siege went on, 
and Guarda continues, ‘ the Raya had brought with him a large 
number of heavy artillery of such a calibre that each cannon was 
drawn by forty yokes of oxen, but they were of no use for bombard¬ 
ing a fortress of this kind ; for it was not a handiwork of man, but 
of the author of Nature (God), and (because) it also had founda¬ 
tions so (strongly) laid and fortified that they laughed at balls, 
wind and even the thunderbolts. The plain at the top, where the 
men communed with the stars, was more than half a league in 
breadth, provided with food for many years and the most copious 
water that, after regaling men was precipitated through the hill to 


scent banner of the sovereign of Delhi.His foresight and politi¬ 

cal cunning, his smoothness of tongue and cool calculating ^licy, 
were in striking contrast with the impulsive generosity, reckless 
daring, blunt s&aight-forwardness, and impolitic chivalry which we 
are apt to associate with the Rajput character,"— Shivdji, pp. 112- 
13. 

1. His proper name was Jalal Khan Daudzai. He had served 
under Prince Sulaiman Shikoh during the War of Succession, and 
was with Mir Jumla in the Assam campaign. He was the founder 
of Shlahjahianabiad in Rohilkhand. He died at Aurangabad in 1682- 
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fertilise the plants with which it was covered'^ 

It was in the defence of this fort that Murnr Baji, another 
heroic captain of Shivaji, to be remembered with Blaji Prabhu 
and Tanlaji Malusar6, laid down his life together with three 
hundred lion-hearted Mlavles. The garrison, says Sarkar, “ with 
a courage worthy of the mother of Brasidas, the Spartan, con¬ 
tinued the struggle, undismayed by their leader's fall and say¬ 
ing, ‘ What though one man MuiSr Biaji is dead ? We are as 
brave as he, and we shall fight with the same courage. 
(SabhJasad, 43-44; T. S.).”* 

But the struggle was in vain. Consequently, in the words 
of Khiafi Khl^, Shivaji ‘ sent some intelligent men to Riaja Jai 
Singh, begging forgiveness for his offences, promising the sur¬ 
render of several forts which he still held and proposing to 
pay a visit to the Raja. But the Raja knowing well his craft 
and falsehood, gave directions for pressing the attack more 
vigorously, until the intelligence was brought that Shiviaji had 
come out of the fortress. Some confidential Brahmans now 
came from him and confirmed his expressions of submission 
and repentance with the most stringent oaths. 

‘ The Raja promised him security for his life and honour, upon 
condition of his going to wait on the Emperor, and of agreeing to 
enter him into his service. He also promised him the grant of a 
high mansab, and made preparations for suitably receiving him. 
Sivaji then approached him with great humility. Riaja sent his 
mumht to receive him, and he also sent some armed Rajputs to 
provide against treachery. The mtmshi carried a message to say 
that if Shivaji submitted frankly, gave up his forts, and consented 
to show obedience, his petition for forgiveness would be granted by 
the Emperor. If he did not accept these terms, he had better return 
and prepare to renew the war. When Siviaji received the message, 
he said with great humility that he knew his life and honour were 
safe if he made his submission. The Riaja then sent a person of 
higher rank to bring him in with honour. 

1. Sen. op. dt., pp. 82-4. The highest point of this fort is 
4,564 ft. above sea-level and more than 2,500 ft. above the plain at 
its foot. It is really a double fort—Purandhar and Vajragadh (also 
called Rudram^a). It was by seizing Vajragarh that Jai Singh 
in 1666 and the English in 1817 made Purandhar untenable for 
the Maratos."--Sarkar, op. cit,, pp. 124-5. 

2. Ibid., p. 135. 
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‘ When Siviaji entered, the Raja arose, embraced him, and seated 
him near himself. Sivlaji then with a tliousand signs of shame, 
clasped his hands and said, I have come as a guilty slave to seek 
forgiveness, and it is for you either to pardon or to kill me at your 
pleasure. I will make over my great forts with the country of the 
Kokan, to the Emperor’s officers, and I will send you my son to 
enter the Imperial service. As for myself, I hope that after the interval 
of one year, when I have paid my respects to the Emperor, I may 
be allowed, like other servants of the State, who exercise authority 
in their own provinces, to live with my wife and family in a small 
fort or t^o. Whenever and wherever my services are required. I 
will, on receiving orders discharge my duty loyally.'’ The Raja 
dieered him up, and sent him to Dilir Khlan. 

* After direction had been given for the cessation of the siege, 
seven thousand persons, men, women and children, came out of the 
fort. All that they could not carry away became the property 
of the Government, and the fort was taken possession of by the 
forces. Dilir KMn presented Sivaji with a sword, etc. He then 

took him back to the Raja, who presented him with a robe. 

and renewed his assurances of safety and honourable treatment. 
Siv&ji, with ready tact, bound on the sword in an instant, and 
promised to render faithful service. When the question about the 
time Sivaji was to remain under parole, and of his return home, 
came under consideration. Raja Jai Singh wrote to the Emperor, 
asking forgiveness for Sivaji and the grant of a robe to him, and 
awaited instructions. .. .A mace-bearer arrived with the imman and 
a robe,.... and Sivaji was overjoyed at receiving forgiveness and 
honour. 

' A decision then arose about the forts, and it was finally settled 
that out of the thirty-five forts which he possessed, the keys of 
twenty-three should be given up, with their revenues, amounting 
to ten Utcs of Huns, or forty lacs of rupees. Twelve small forts, 
with moderate revenues, were to remain in the possession of Sivaji's 
people. Sambha, his son, a boy of eight years old, in whose name 
a mansab of 5000 had been granted at Rajal Jai Singh's suggestion, 
was to proceed to Court with the Raja, attended by a suitable 
retinue. Sivlaji himself, with his family, was to remain in the hills, 
and endeavour to restore the prosperity of his ravaged country. 
Whenever he was summoned on Imperial service, he wras to attend. 
On his being allowed to depart, he received a robe, horse, etc.'^ 

In addition to the above terms, Shiv^ji further engaged : 

‘ If lands yielding 4 lakhs of htm a year in the lowlands of 


1. E. & D., op. cit., VII, pp. 271-75. 
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Konkan and 5 lakHs of him a year in the uplands (B^aghat 
Bijapuri), are granted to me by the Emperor and I am assured 
by an Imperial jarman that the possession of these lands will 
be confirmed in me after the expected Mughal conquest of 
Bijapur, then I agree to pay to the Emperor 40 lacs of hm 
in 13 yearly instalments/ 

These lands were to be wrested from Bijapur by Shivaji 
himself, and Sarkar observes, “ Here we detect the shrewdness 
of Jai Singh’s policy in throwing a bone of perpetual conten¬ 
tion between Shivlaji and the Sultans of Bijapur. As he wrote 
to the Emperor, ‘ This policy will result in a threefold gain : 
first, we get 40 lakhs of hun or 2 krores of Rupees : secondly, 
Shivaji will be alienated from Bijapur ; thirdly, the imperial 
army will be relieved from the arduous task of campaigning 
in these two broken and jungly regions as Shiva will himself 
undertake the task of expelling the Bijapuri garrisons from 
them.’ In return for it, Shiva also agreed to assist the Mughals 
in the invasion of Bijapur with 2,000 cavalry of his son 
ShambhSji's mansab and 7,000 expert infantry under his own 
command,”^ 

This splendid achievement was accomplished by Jai Singh 
in less than three months. In the Bijapur campaign of Jai 
Singh, which we have already described, Shivaji faithfully 
carried out his promises. Yet, distrustful of the wily Maratha 
chief, Jai Singh wrote to the Emperor, “ Now that Adil Shiah 
and Qutb Shi^ have united in mischief, it is necessary to win 
Shiva’s heart by all means and to send him to Northern India 
to have audience with your Majesty. 

To cut a long story short, after much diplomatic discus¬ 
sion and most solemn assurances on the 
(v) Shivaji's Es- of Jai Singh as to his safety and 

honour, Shiviaji set out for Agra, to the 
Imperial Court. His disappointment there and his romantic 
escape are familiar to every school-boy in India. There are 

1. Sarkar, op. dt., pp. 140-41. 

2. Ibid., p. 151. 
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several versions of the details,but the following account given 
by Khlaf! Khl^ ought to serve our purpose :— 

‘ After giving Sivaji every assurance of a kind and gracious 
reception, he (Jai Singh) made himself responsible for his safety, 
and sent him to Court. News of Sivlaji's arrival was brought as 
the festival of the accession (9th year of the reign, 1666 A. D.) 
was being celebrated. It was ordered that Kunwar Rlam Singh, 
son of Raja Jai Singh, with Mukhlis Khian, should go out to meet 
and conduct that evil malicwus fellow to Agra. On the 18th Zi-/ 
kada, 1076, Sivj^i, and his son of nine years old, had the honour 
of being introduced to the Emperor. He made an offering of 500 
ashrafts and 6000 rupees, altogether 30,000 rupees. By the royal 
command he was placed in the position of a panj-hazdri. But his 
son, a boy of eight (?) years, had privately (previously ?) been 
made a ptmj-hazdri, and Nathuji, one of his relations, who had 
rendered great service to Raja Jai Singh in his campaign against 
Bijapur, had been advanced to the same dignity, so that Sivaji 
had a claim to nothing less than the dignity of a haft-hazdri (7000). 
Riaja Jai Singh had flattered Sivaji with promises; but as the 
RJaja knew the Emperor to have a strong feeling against SivSji, 
he artfully refrained from making known the hopes he had held 
out. The istikbal, or reception of Sivaji, had not been such as he 
expected. He was anlnoyed, and so, before the robe and jewels 
and elephant, which were ready for presentation to him, could be 
presented, he complained to Ram Singh that! he was dis¬ 
appointed, The Kunwar tried to pacify him, but without effect.^ 
When his disrespectful bearing came to the knowledge of the Em¬ 
peror, he was dismissed with little ceremony, without receiving 
any mark of the Imperial bounty, and was taken to a house out¬ 
side the city near to the house of Riaja Jai Singh, as had been 
arranged by Kunwar R^ Singh. A letter was sent to RSja Jai 
Singh, informing him of what had passed, and Siv§ji was forbid¬ 
den to come to the Royal presence until the Raja’s answer and 
advice should arrive. His son was ordered to attend the presence 
in the company of Ram Sin^. 

‘ After Sivaji returned angry and disappointed from the royal 
presence to his house, orders were given to the kotwal to place 

1. For a special study of this subject read Deshpande, The 
Deliverance or the Escape of Shivdji the Great from Agra. (Poona, 
1929.) 

2. It is said that when the Emperor enquired as to what was 
the matter, Kunwar Ram Singh diplomatically answered, “ The tiger 
is a wild beast of the jungle, and feels oppressed by the heat of a 
place like this and has taken ill! ” 
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guards round it, Siv§ji, reflecting upon his former deeds and his 
present condition, was sadly troubled by the state of his affairs. 
He thought of nothing else but of delivering himself by some 
crafty plan from his perilous position. His subtle mind was not 
long in contriving a scheme. From the beginning he kept up a 
show of friendship and intimacy with amtrsi, and with Kunwar 
Rto Singh. He sent them presents of Dakhin products, and, by 
expressing contrition for his past conduct, he won them over to 
advocate the acceptance of his shame and repentance. 

' Afterwards he feigned to be ill, and groaned and sighed 
aloud. Complaining of pains in the liver and spleen, he took to 
his bed, and, as if prostrated with consumption or fever, he sought 
remedies from the physicians. For some time he carried on this 
artifice. At length he made known his recovery. He sent presents 
to his doctors and attendants, food to the Brahmans, and presents 
of grain and money to needy Musulmans and Hindus. For this 
purpose he had provided large baskets covered with paper. These 
being filled with sweetmeats of all sorts, were sent to the houses 
of the amirs and to the abodes of fakirs. Two or three swift horses 
were procured, and, under the pretext of being presents to Brah¬ 
mans, they were sent to a place appointed fourteen kos from the 
city, in charge of some of his people, who were privy to his plans, 
A devoted companion, who resembled him in height and figure, took 
his place upon the couch, and Sivfiji’s gold ring was placed upon 
his hand. He was directed to throw a fine piece of muslim over 
his head, but to display the ring he wore upon his hand ; and when 
any one came in, to feign to be asleep. Siviaji with his son, got 
into two baskets, and were carried out, it being pretended that 
the baskets contained sweetmeats intended for the brahmans and 
fakirs of Mathura. 

After various adventures Shivaji returned to the South 
via Mathura, Allahabad, Benares, and Telingana. The alarm 
was raised too late at Agra, and even then the Imperial senti¬ 
nels were too tardy of motion.^ ‘ The kotwal and Kunwar 
R&m Singh were censured, and as Singh was suspected 
of having prompted the evasion, he was deprived of his mansab 
and forbidden to come to Court. Orders were sent to the 
provincial governors, and to the officials in all directions, to 
search for Siviaji, and to seize him and send him to the Em- 

1. E. & D., op. cit., VII, pp. 276-81. 

2. For an interesting veraon of the sequel, according to Cosme 
da Guarda, see Sen, op. dt., pp, 135-6. 
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peror. Raja Jai Singh, who just at this time! had retired from 
Bijapur, and had arrived at Aurangiabad, received orders.... 
to watch carefully for the bird escaped from the cage, and not 
suffer him to re-establish himself in his old haunts and to gather 
his followers around himJ^ But the old Rajput general was 
completely baffled ; he was recalled in May 1667, and died on 
the 2nd July following, at Barhl^pur on his way to the capital. 

The return of Prince Muazzam, as viceroy of the Deccan, 
together with Jaswant Singh, gave Shivaji the opportunity he 
needed. Though the Mughal arms were strengthened with the 
joining of Dilir KhSn, in October 1667, Shiviaji soon retrieved 
his lost position. The empire being threatened in the North- 
West at the same time (1667), and the Imperial officers in 
the Deccan quarrelling among themselves, a peace was patched 
up with the Marathas (9th March 1668) which lasted for 
two years. Shivaji’s title of Rajah was recognised by the 
Emperor, and the English factory records of the time speak 
of the '' great tranquillity,’' ‘‘ Shiviaji being very quiet, not 
offering to molest the king’s country.” Sambhiaji was again 
created a mansabdar of 5060, and was sent to the viceroy’s 
Court of Aurangiabad with a contingent of 1000 horse. It 
was during this period (1667-69) that Shiviaji laid the founda¬ 
tions of his government, broad and deep, to the admiration 
of after ages.^ 

On the ostensible ground of Aurangzeb’s campaign of 
temple destruction in 1669, Shiv&ji launched his offensive once 
again, about the close of that year or the beginning of the 
next. One of the great exploits of this campaign was the 
capture of Kondana (thenceforward called Simhagarh) by the 
brave TSniaji Malusar4. His exploits are still sung by rustic 
bards in Mahiarashtra, and one ballad reads : 

‘ On pour the host in conquering might. 

Tear down the MoguVs ensign white. 


1. E. & D., loc. dt., VII, p. 281. 

2. Sarkar, op. dt., p. 185. 
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And o'er the jmtress of their foes, 

Their monarch's orange standard rose. 

And now the camion's thunder loud 
PeaTd o'er the plain the conquest proud; 
Five times they spoke in flame and smoke^ 
And Rdjghur's distant towers awoke; 

Singhur is ours," proclaimed the king, 
And bid^ ten guns his answer ring. 


And ye, Mardthas brave I give ear, 

Tanaji's exploits crowd to hear. 

Where from your whole dominion wide 
Shall such another be supplied ? 

While ShivSji was thus conquering, reconquering, and consolid¬ 
ating, Prince Muazzam and Dilir Khin were again quarrelling 
and recriminating each other. In March 1670, consequently, 
the English factors at Surat wrote, “ Shivlaji marches now 
not [as] before as a thief, but in gross with an army of 30,000 
men, conquering as he goes, and is not disturbed though the 
Prince lies near him.”^ 

On 3rd October 1670 Shiviaji for a second time plundered 
Surat. The incidents of the previous raid 
repeated themselves in the course of three 
days. Property worth about 132 lakhs of 
rupees was carried away, and Surat remained in continuous 
dread of the Marathas until 1679. “But the real loss of 
Surat,“ observes Sarkar, “was not to be estimated by the 
booty which the Marathas carried off. The trade of this, 
the richest port of India, was practically destroyed.--Busi¬ 

ness was effectually scared away from Surat, and inland pro¬ 
ducers hesitated to send their goods to this the greatest em- 
ix)rium of Western India.”® 


15 


1. Acworth, Ballads of the Marathas, pp. 51, 55. 

2. O. C. 3415, cited by Sarkar, op. cit., p. 1^. 

3. Ibid., p. 203. 
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The rest of Shivaji's relations with the Mughals may be 
briefly enumerated. Between the years 
(vii) Coronation 1671-72, in addition to the recovery of 
^ji^l674-^)^^ territory ceded by the treaty 

of Purandhar (1665), the Marathas an¬ 
nexed Baglana (north of Nasik district), and the Koli country 
(Jawhar and Rl^nagar or Dharampur), between Surat and 
Thana. In 1673 Panhiala was annexed, and Kolhapur and 
Ponda in 1675. By this time Shi via ji had also got himself 
crowned (1674) at Raigarh, by which act he at once elevated 
himself from being a mere rebel or free-booter to the status 
of a crowned monarch. As Sarkar has well observed, “So 
long as he was a mere private subject, he could not, with 
all his power, claim the loyalty and the devotion of the people 
over whom he ruled. His promises could not have the sanctity 
and continuity of the public engagements of the head of a State. 
He could sign no treaty, grant no land with legal validity and 
an assurance of permanence. The territories conquered by his. 
sword could not become his lawful property, however undis¬ 
turbed his possession over them might be in practice. The 
people living under his sway or serving under his banners, could 
not renounce their allegiance to the former sovereign of the 
land, nor be sure that they were exempt from the charge of 
treason for their obedience to him. The permanence of his. 
political creation required that it should be validated as the 
act of a sovereign.”^ 

During the last six years of his life (1674-80) Shivaji’s 
conquests were mainly confined to the lands south of the limits, 
already named. In a history of the Mughal Empire they have 
a place only as the future battle-ground between the Marathas 
and the Mughals, as the legacy of the fight with Shivtaji after 
the death of the great enemy of the Empire. This comprised 
the southern division of Shivlaji's swarajya (consisting of the 
Konkan south of Bombay, S&vant-vadi and the North Kanara 
coast, the Kamatak districts of Belgaum and Dharwar to- 


1. Ibid., p. 239. 
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Kopal west of the Tungabhadra river, and lastly portions of 
Mysore, Bellary, Chittur, and Arcot districts up to Vellore and 
Jinji) ; the northern division consisting of the Dmg and Bag- 
lana, the Koli country south of Surat, Konkan north of Bom¬ 
bay, and the Deccan plateau or D^sh southwards to Poona,, 
and the Satara and Kolhapur districts. 

‘‘Outside these settled or half-settled parts of his king¬ 
dom, there was a wide and very fluctuating belt of land sub¬ 
ject to his power but not owning his sovereignty. They were 
the adjacent parts of the Mughal Empire (Mughldi in 
Marathi), which formed the happy hunting-ground of his 
horsemen,'’ and whence he levied chauth?- 

Shiviaji died on 4th April 1680.2 This event followed by 
the escape of the rebellious Prince Akbar 
^ Deccan, decided Aurangzeb to 

come to the South,® where he was destined 
to spend the remaining twenty-seven years of his life. Shiviaji 
was succeeded by his reckless son Sambhiaji, who though brave 
like his father was profligate to a degree. This prince, before 
his barbarous execution in 1689, followed the strategy of the 
great Maratha, and harried and plundered the Mughal territories 


1. Ibid., p. 407. 

2. He was hereby 53 years of age at that time. “Shivaji’s 
real greatness,” observes Sir Jadunath Sarkar, “ lay in his character 
and ability rather than in the originality of conception or length of 
political vision. Unfailing insight into the character of others, effi¬ 
ciency of arrangements, and instinctive perception of what was. 
practicable and most profitable under the circumstances {tact des 
chases possibles )—^these were the causes of his success in life. The 
imperishable achievement of his life was the welding of the scat¬ 
tered Marathas into a nation, and his most precious legacy was 
the spirit that he breathed into his p^ple. And he achieved this 
in the teeth of the opposition of four mighty Powers like the Mughal 
empire, Bijapur, Portuguese India, and the Abyssinians of Janjira. 

' No other Hindu has shown such constructive genius in modem 
times. He has proved by his example that the Hindu race can build a 
nation, found a State, defeat enemies; they can conduct their own 
defence; they can protect and promote literature and art, commerce 
and industry; they can maintain navies and ocean-trading fleets 
of their own, and conduct naval battles on equal terms with foreig¬ 
ners. He taught the modem Hindus to rise to the full stature of 
their growth.’ (Short History of Aurangzib, p. 240) 

3. Aurangzeb arrived at Aurangabad on 22nd March, 1662. 
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in the Deccan. He also, like Shivaji, befriended the Kutb-shahi 
and Adil-shahi Sultans whenever it was convenient to co¬ 
operate with them against the Mughals.^ Thus in 1677 the 
Marathas had been promised 3,000 hun a day (oi^ 4J lakhs of 
rupees a month) and a contingent of 5,000 for the conquest of 
the Kamlatak. The Kutb Shiah had also agreed to pay an 
annual subsidy of one lakh of hun regularly and to keep a 
Maratha ambassador at his Court. With this aid Shiv§ji had 
conquered, in the course of 1677-78, a territory 40 by 60 leagues 
estimated to yield 20 lakh\s of hun a year, and including a 
hundred forts. Similarly, in 1679, Shiviaji had gone to the 
succour of helpless Bijapur and “poured like a flood through 
the districts of Mughal Deccan, plundering and burning in 
their track and taking an immense booty in cash and kind”. 
But this was Shivtaji’s last campaign. 

i. ' When Shiviaji was dead,* writes Khiafi Khian, * his wretched 
son Sambha desired to surpass his father. He raised the stanld^rd 
of rebellion, and on the 20th Muharram, in the twenty-third year of 
the reign, corresponding with 1091 a.h. (15th Feb., 1680), he attacked 
Karkar Khan, who acted as collector of the zijiya under Khan-zaman, 
the Suba(fc of the Dakhin .... he fell upon Bahadurpur, one kos 
and a half from Burhianpur. This place was rich, and there were 
many bankers and' merchants in it. Jewels, money and goods from 
all parts of the world were found there in vast abundance. He 
surrounded and attacked this place, .... and his attack was so 
sudden and unexpected, .... that no one! was able to save a dam 
or a diram of his property, or a single one of his wives and children 

- Seventeen other places of note, such as Hasanpura, etc., in 

the neighbourhood of the city, all wealthy*and flourishing places, 
were plundered and btunt.*^ 

ii. When Prince Muhammad Akbar sought shelter in the Deccan 
(1680)I he found his way to Rlahiri (R&igarh), the capital of Sam- 
bhaji. ' This chieftain,* says Khafi Khan, ‘ came to receive him, 
gave him a house of his own to dwell in, about three kas from the 
fort of Rahiri, and fixed an allowance for his support.’^ This, as 
we have seen already, drew down the might of the Empire upon 
him, and Akbar fingilly escaped to Persia. 

1. For a fuller study of the history of Ck)lko(nda read Bendrey, 
Qutbshdhi of Golkonda in the Seventeenth Century, (Poona, 1934.) 

2. E. & D., op. dt., VII, p. 306. 

3. Ibid, p. * ‘ 
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iii. In the final campaign of Aurangzeb against Golkonda 
(1685-6), readers will remember that, among the Imperial charges 
against Abul Hasan, it was also stated : ' moreover it had lately be¬ 
come known that a lac of pagadas had been sent to the wicked 
Sambha/ 

iv. All these were sufficient grievances for Aurangzeb to organise 
his forces to crush Sambhaji. So, ‘ Prince Muhammad Azam Shah 
was sent in the 34th year of the reign,, 1101 a.h.i and some experienc¬ 
ed armrs to punish the infidels about Bahadurgarh and Gulshanab&d. 
Firoz Jang, with another army, was sent to reduce the forts in the 
neighbourhood of Rajgarh. Mukarrab Khan, otherwise called Shaikh 
Nizam Haidarahadi was sent against the infidel Sambha. Each of 
them endeavoured to distinguish himself in the performance of the 
service on which he had been sent. Mukarrab Khan distinguished 
above all the nobles of the Dakhin for his military knowledge and 
enterprise. He laid siege to the fort of Pamiala, near Kolapur, and 
sent out his spies in all directions to gather intelligence, and especial¬ 
ly to get information about Sambha, mho in his vile and evil course 
oj life was ten times worse than his father Sivdji ... 

‘This ill-bred fellow left his old home at Rahiri, and went to 
the fort of Khelna. After satisfying himself of the state of its 
stores, and) the settlement of the country roimd, under the guidance 
of adverse fortune, which kept hin^ ignorant of the approach of the 
Imperial forces,, he went to bathe in the waters of the Ban-Ganga, 
on the borders of the district of Sangamnir (Sangameshwar in ffie 
Ghats)/ one day's journey from the sea-shore. The place was 
•situated in a valley, surrounded by high mountains of difficult pass¬ 
age. Here Kabkalas (Kalusha, Kavikulesh, or Kavikalas, a Kanauji 
boon companion of Sambhaji), the filthy dog, had built a house, 
embelli^ed with paintings, and surrounded with a garden full of 
fruit trees and flowers. Sambha, with Kabkalas, and his wives, and 
his son Sahu, went there, accompanied by a force of two or three 
thouscind horse, entirely unaware of the approach of the falcon of 
destiny.' So writes Khafi Khan. 

‘ After bathing, he lingered there, viewing the lofty hills, the 
arduous roads full of ascents and descents, and the thick woods 
of thorny trees. Unlike his father he was addicted to ume, and fond 
of the society of handsome women, and gave himself up to pleasure. 
Messengers brought him intelligence of the active movements of 
Mukarrab Khan ; but he was absorbed in the pleasures which bring 
so many men of might to their ruin.' The other details need 

1. The Mughal offensive was opened at the en!d' of the rainy 
season, about the middle of September 1683. (Sarkar, Short History 
of Aurangzib, p. 302.) 
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not be followed. Sambhiaji, and all his friends and family, were 
taken prisoners to the Emperor. The degree of rejoicing that accom¬ 
panied this event may be fairly taken as the measure of the Imperial 
satisfaction at the triumphant termination of Aurangzeb's long drawn 
out struggle with Shiviaji and his son. 

‘ It is said that during the four or five days when Mukarrab 
Khian was known to be coming with his prisoners, the rejoicings 
were so great among all classes, from chaste matrons to misera¬ 
ble men, that they could not sleep at night, and they went! out two 
kas to meet the prisoners, and gave ^expression to their satisfaction. 
In every town anid village on the road or near it wherever the news 
reached, there was great delight; and wherever they passed, the 
doors and roofs were full of men and women, who looked on rejoicing 
... (So says the Imperial historian. 

' After they had been sent to their places of confinement, some 
of the councillors of the state advised that their lives should be 
spared, and that they should be kept in perpetual confinement, on 
condition of surrendering the keys of the fortresses held by Sambha 

.the Emperor was in favour of seizing the opportunity of getting 

rid of these prime movers of the strife, and hoped that with a little 
exertion their fortresses would foe reduced. He therefore rejected 
the advice, and would not consent to spare them on condition of 
receiving the keys of the fortresses. He gave orders that the tongues 
of both should be tom out. Then, with ten or eleven other persons, 
they were to be put to death with a variety of tortures, and lastly 
he ordered that the skins of the heads of Sambha and Kabkalas 
should be stuffed with straw, and exposed in all the cities and towns 
of the Dakhin, with beat of drum and sound of trumpet. Such is 
the retribution for rebellious, violent, oppressive evil-doers (So says 
Kh&fi Khan).2 

‘ Slahu, the son of Sambha, a boy of seven years of age, was 
•spared, and orders were given for his being kept within the 
limits of the palace. Suitable teachers were appointed to edu¬ 
cate him, and a mansab of 7000 was granted to him. 

1. Mukarrab Kli^ was well rewarded for this ‘ splendid and 
unparalleled success... .He granted to him an increase of 1000 horse, 
gave him the title of Khan Zaman Fath-Jang, a present of 50,000 
rupees, and of a horse, elephant, etc., etc. His son, Ikhlas Khian, who 
held a mansab of 4000 personal and 4000 horse, had it increased a 
thousand, and received the title of Khan-i Alam. His four or five 
sons and nephews also received titles and marks of favour.' (Khkfi 
Khan,—E. & D., op. cit., VII, p. 342.) 

2. This tragedy Was enacted at Koregaon, on the banks of the 
Bhima, 12 miles N. E. of Poona, on 11th March, 1689. 
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Some women, including the mother and daughters of Sambha, 
were sent to the fortress of Daulatlabiad/^ 

Sambhiaji’s tragedy was the outcome of his own impolicy 
and ineptitude. As Sarkar has well observ- 
“While Aurangzeb was directing the 

itwy*“i7uu# 

full strength of his empire against Bijapur 
and Golkonda, Shambhuji made no adequate effort to meet the 
danger that threatened all the Deccani Powers alike. His 
soldiers plundered places in the Mughal territory as a matter 
of routine, but these raids did not influence the military 
situation. Aurangzib disregarded such pin-pricks. The Maratha 
king was not wise enough to follow any large and well-thought- 
out plan for diverting the Mughals from the sieges of Bijapur 
(1686) and Golkonda (1687) and averting their fall; his 
Government was also hopelessly weakened by rebellions among 
his vassals and plots among his courtiers.''^ 

The weakness of hereditary monarchy, in an unsettled 
country with no defined principles of succession, had been de¬ 
monstrated in Maitailashtra as well; immediately after Shivlaji's 
death. R^jlartoi, a lad of ten years (the younger son of Shivtaji 
by another wife), had been preferred by some of the nobility 
to his profligate elder step-brother Sambhjaji. But within a short 
time Sambhiaji came into his own, with the results we have 
witnessed. Aurangzeb found hardly any respite even after the 
execution of Sambhiaji. Rajaitm immediately stepped into the 
shoes of his deceased step-brother. ‘Messengers now brought 
to the knowledge of the Emperor,' writes Khafi Khan, ‘that 
the forces of Rlam Riaja (as he calls Rajaram) had marched in 
various directions to ravage the territories and reduce the forts 
belonging to the Imperial throne.'^ 

The wearisome campaigning of the next ten years may be 
only very briefly told here. “The years 1688 and 1689 were 
a period of unbroken triumph to the Emperor. His armies 
todk possession of the forts and provinces of the annexed king- 


1. Ibid., pp. 337-42. 

2. Sarkar, op. dt., p. 307. 

3. E. & D., op. cit., p. 346. 
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doms of Bijapur and Golkonda, e.g., Sagar (the Berad capital)^ 
Raichur and Adoni (in the east), Sera and Bangalore (in 
Mysore), Wandewash and Conjeveram (in the Madras Kar- 
natak), Bankapur and Belgaum (in the extreme southwest), 
besides Rmgarh (the capital) and many other Maratha forts. 
In Northern India, too, signal success attended his arms : the 
Jat rising under Rajaram was put down and that leader was. 
slain (on 4th July, 1688). 

The Marathas were past-masters in tactics. Rajariam un¬ 
der the advice of his minister {Amatya) RIamachandra Nil- 
kantha Bavdekar, escaped to Jinji in order to divide the Im¬ 
perial forces by creating a diversion in the eastern Kamiatak. 
In the Maratha dominions nearer home the Amatya himself 
was appointed Dictator (Hakhmatpanah) with his headquarters 
at Vish^garh. Between these two fronts the Mughal forces 
were frittered away. '' The difficulties of Aurangzib,'" observes 
Sarkar, were only multiplied by the disappearance of a com¬ 
mon head and a central government among the Marathas, as 
every Maratha captain with his own retainers fought and raid¬ 
ed in a different quarter and on his own account. It now became, 
a people's war, and Aurangzeb could not end it, because there 
was no Maratha government or State army for him to attack 
and destroy.”^ '' It was no longer a simple military problem,, 
but had become a trial of endurance and resources between 
the Mughal empire and the indigenous people of the Deccan."®^ 
(i) The first reverse of the Imperialist came in May 
1690 when the Mughal general Rustam KMn was captured and 
his camp looted by the Marathas. This was the achievement 
of the Maratha general Suntaji Ghorpad4. 

' Every one who encountered him,' says Khafi Khan, * was either 
killed or wounded and made prisoner ; oii if any one did jescape, it 
was with his mere life, with the loss of his army and baggage. No¬ 
thing could be done, for wherever the accursed dog went and 
threatened an attack, there was no Imperial armr bold enough to 
resist him, and every loss he inflicted on their forces made boldest 

kar, op. di 

2. Ibid., p. 316. 

3. Ibid., p, 326. 
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warriors quake. Ismail Khian was accounted one of the bravest 
and most skilful warriors of the Dakhin, but he was defeated in 
the first aqtion, his army was plundered, and he himself was wound¬ 
ed and made prisoner. After some months he obtained his release, 
on the payment of a large sum of money. So also Rustam Khian, 
otherwise called Sharza KhEn, the Rust'am of the time and as brave 
as lion, was defeated by him in the district of Satina, and after 
losing his baggage and all that he had with him, he taken pri¬ 
soner, and had to pay a large sum for his ransom. Ali Mard^ 
Khan, otherwise called Husaini Beg Haidarabiadi, .... was defeated 
and made prisoner with several others. After detention of some 
days, they obtained their release on paying a ransom of two lacs of 
rupees.’^ 

(ii) In 1691 the Mughal position at Jinji became very 
critical. Next year matters were made worse by the nego¬ 
tiations of Prince Kiam Bakhsh with the enemy ; so he was 
arrested by his colleagues (Dec. 1692 to Jan. 1693). Between 
1691-96, the activities of Pidia Niayak, the Berad chief, haras¬ 
sed the Imperial arms in the strategically important tract bet¬ 
ween Bidar and Bijapur and from Raichur to Malkhed. 

(iii) “At last, by April 1695 Aurangzeb came to realize 
^ that he had really gained nothing by the conquest of the Adil- 

shahi and Qutb-shlahi capitals and the extinction of their royal 
lines. He now perceived that the Maratha problem was no 
longer what it had been in Shiviaji’s time, or even in Shambhu- 
ji’s. They were no longer a tribe of banditti or local rebels, 
but the one dammating factor of Deccan politics, the only 
enemy left to the empire, and yet an enemy all-pervasive from 
Bombay to Madras across the Indian peninsula, elusive as the 
wind, without any headman or stronghold whose capture would 
naturally result in the extinction of their power."'^ Giving up 
all hopes, therefore, of being able to return to the North, 
Aurangzeb in May 1695 sent his eldest surviving son, Sh§h 
Alam, to govern and guard the north-west (Punjab, Sindh, and 
then Afghanistan). For the next 4J years he settled down 
at Islampuri (Bahadurgarh) to conduct the operations. The 
chief incidents of this period were the destruction of two 

1. E. & D., op. cit., VII, p. 347. 

2. Sarkar, op. cit., p. 317. 
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Mughal generals, Kiasim Kh&n (Nov. 1695) and Himmat 
Khan (Jan. 1696), the murder of Santlaji Ghorpad^ in a do¬ 
mestic feud, and the return of Rajlail^ as a result of the fall 
of Jinji in January 1698. 

The circumstances attending on the defeat of Ki^m Kh^ 
are thus detailed by Khafi Kh&n : 

* In fine, for a month they were besieged within the four walls 
(of Danderi), and, every day affairs grew worse with them. They 
were compelled to kill and eat their baggage and riding horses, which 
were themselves nearly starved. For all the greatest care and eco¬ 
nomy, the stores of grain in the fort were exhausted... .To escape 
from starvation many men threw themselves from the walls and 
trusted to the enemy’s mercy_People brought fruit and sweet¬ 

meats from the enemy’s hazm to the foot of the walls, and sold 
them at extravagcint prices.... Reverses, disease, deficiency of water 
and want of grain, reduced the garrison to the verge of death. 
Kasim Kh^, according to report, poisoned himself, or died from 
want of the usual portion of opium, for he was overcome with 
disappointment and rage. 

‘ Ruhu-llah Khan and the other officers were compelled to make 
overtures for a capitulation... .Some officers went out to settle the 
terms of the ransom. Santa said, “ Besides the elephants and horses, 
and money and property, which you have with you, I will not take 
less than a lac of hurts** equivalent to three lacs and 50,000 rupees. 
A Dakhini officer said, “ What are you thinking of! this a mere 
trifle. This is a ransom which I would fix for Ruhu-llah Khan 
alone." Finally, seven lacs of rupees was settled as the ransom, the 
payment of which was to be distributed among the officers. Each 
one’s share was settled, and he made an engagement to pay as 
ransom, and to leave a relation or officer of rank with Santa as 
bail for payment. Santa’s officers sat down at the gate of the fort, 
and allowed each officer to take his horse and his personal clothing, 
the others were allowed to carry out as much as they could bear in 
their arms. Everything else, money and jewels, horses and elephants, 
etc., were confiscated by Santa,.. .T/ze Government and personal 
property lost during this war and siege exceeded fifty or sixty lacs 
of rupees.**'^ 

iv. With the flight of Rlajarlam from Jinji began the last 
phase of Aurangzeb’s war in the Deccan. “ The rest of his 
life (1699-1707) is a repetition of the same sickening tale : a 


1. E. & D., op. dt., VII, pp. 356-7. 
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hill-fort captured by him after a vast expenditure of time, men 
and money, the fort recovered by the Marathas from the weak 
Mughal garrison after a few months, and its siege begun again 
by the Mughals a year or two later ! His soldiers and camp- 
followers suffered unspeakable hardships, in marching over 
flooded rivers,^ muddy road, and broken hilly tracks ; porters 
disappeared ; transport beasts died of hunger and overwork ; 
scarcity of grain was ever present in his camp. His officers 
wearied of this labour of Sisyphus ; but Aurangzib would burst 
into wrath at any suggestion of return to Northern India and 
taunt the unlucky counsellor with cowardice and love of ease. 
The mutual jealousies of his generals ruined his affairs as com¬ 
pletely as the French cause in the Peninsular War was ruined 
by the jealousies of Napoleon's marshals. Therefore, the 
Emperor must conduct every operation in person, or nothing 
"Would be done. The siege of eight forts—Slatlara, Plarli, Pan- 
hl^a, Khelna (Vishalgarh), Kondana (Simgarh), Rajgarh, 
Toma and Wiagingera,—occupied him for five years and a 
half. (1699-1705) 

V. The fact that, with the exception of Toma, all other 
forts yielded to the golden key of bribery throws a lurid light 
on the extent of demoralisation that had come over the succes¬ 
sors of Baji Prabhu or Tanaji. Out of this welter we might 
choose for description only the siege of Slati^a which is re¬ 
miniscent of the siege of Chitor by Akbar, in its strenuous 
effort and appalling toll of destruction. 


1. Here is a description of one such flood, given by Kh^ 
Khian : ‘ In the month of Muharram of this year (1695-6), the river 
Bharana (Bhima) near which the royal camp was pitched, rose to a 
great height, and overflowed, causing enormous destruction. The 
amirs had built many houses there. The waters began to overflow 
at midnight, when all the world was asleep... .The floods carried off 
about ten or twelve thousand men, with the establishments of the 
king, and the princefe and the amirs ; horses, bullocks and cattle in 
countless numbers, tents and furniture beyond all count. Numberless 
houses were destroyed, and some were so completely carried away that 

not a trace of them was left. Great fear fell on all the army- 

The King umte out prayers with his own handy and ordered them to be 
dhrown into the watery for the purpose of causing it to subside !'— 
<Ibid, p. 361.) 
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‘ At the end of JumadOrs sani (Dec. 1609) the royal army ar^ 
rived opposite Satara, and the camp was pitched at a distance 
of a kos and a half. Prince Muhammad Azam Shiah encamped on 
another side, and the amtrs and officers were posted according to 
the judgment of Tarbiyat KhSn. They all vied with each other in 
throwing up lines, digging mines, and carrying on other siege opera¬ 
tions. ... On both sides a heavy fire was kept up,... .and the 
garrison rolled down great stones, which came bounding down and 
crushed many men and animals. The rain obstructed the arrival of 
corn ; the enemy were very daring in attacking the convoys, and the 
country for twenty kos round the fortress had been burnt, so that 
grain and hay become very scarce and dear. A battery twenty- 
four yards {dor*a) high was thrown up in face of the hill, and 
on the Prince's side also the batteries were carried to the foot 
of the hill. A hundred and sixty thousand rupees were paid for 
the services of the troops and mawalis of that country, who are 
very efficient in sieges.... Matters went hard with the garrison, 
and the chance of firing a gun or a musket was no longer in their 
power ; all that they xrould do was to roll down stones from the 
walls.... 

‘ Stone-masons were employed by the besiegers to cut two 
vaults in the side of the rock four yards broad and ten yards long, 
which were to be used as stations for sentinels. But when they 
were found not to answer for this purpose, they were filled with 
powder.... On the morning of the 5th Zi-lkada in the fourth month 
of the siege, one of these was fired. The rock and the wall above 
it were blown into the air and fell inside the fortress. Many of the 
garrison were blown up and burnt. The besiegers, on beholding this, 
pushed boldly forward. At that time the second mine was fired. A 
portion of the rock above blown up, but instead of falling into the 
fortress, as was expected, it came down upon the heads of besiegers 
like a mountain of destruction, and several thousands were buried' 
under it.... The garrison then set about repairing the walls, and 
they again opened fire and rolled down the life-destroying stones. 

‘ When Aurangzeb was informed of the disaster, and of the 
despondency of his men, he mounted his horse, and went to the 
scene of action as if in search of death. He gave orders that the 
bodies of the dead should be piled upon each other, and made to 
serve as shields against the arrows of calamities; then with the 
ladder of resolution, and the scaling-ropes of boldness, the men 
should rush to the assault. When he perceived that his words 
made no impression on the men, he was desirous to lead the way 
himself, accompanied by Muhammad Azam ShSh. But the nobles- 
objected to this rash proposition. 
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* An extraordinary incident now occurred. A great number of 
Hindu infantry soldiers had been killed all at once (in the explo¬ 
sion), and their friends were unable to send and bring out their 
bodies. The violence of the shock had entirely disfigured them, 
and it was not possible to distinguish between Musulman and Hindu, 
friend and stranger. The flames of animosity burst forth among 
all the gunners against the commander of the artillery. So at night 
they secretly set fire to the defences {mmhala)^ which had been 
raised at great trouble and expense against the fire from above, in 
the hope and with the design that the fire might reach the 
x:orpses of the slaughtered Hindus. A great conflagration followed, 
and for the space of a week served as a bright lamp both for be¬ 
siegers and besieged. A number of Hindus and Musulmans who 
were alive in the huts were unable to escape, and were burnt, the 
living with the dead.’^ 

Riajaito, who since his return from Jinji had occupied 
himself with inspecting his forts in Konkan and forming plans 
of extensive raids in Khiandesh and Berar, died at Simhgarh 
on 2nd March, 17(X). He had left Satara on 26th October, 
1699, in order to escape falling into the hands of the enemy. 
The news of his death disheartened the besieged at Satara and 
led to the capitulation of that fortress in April 17(X). 

The nature of the struggle after the 
17o 6-17W R&j&iam is thus depicted by 

1700 1707. 

When RSm Riaja died, leaving only widows and infants, men 
thought that the power of the Marathas over the Dakhin was at 
an end. But Tara Bai, the elder wife (of Rlajaram), made her son^ 
■of three years old successor to his father, and took the reins of 
government into her own hands.® She took vigorous measures for 
ravaging the Imperial territory, and sent armies to plunder the 
six subas of the Dakhin as far as Sironj, Mandisor, and the suba 
of Malwa. She won the hearts of her officers, and for all the 
struggles and schemes, the campaigns and sieges of Aurangzeb up 
to the end of his reign, the power of the Marathas increased day by 

1. E. & D., op. cit., VII, pp. 364-66. 

2. This was Shivaji III. He had been preceded by Kama, a 

natural son of who had been crowned by the ministers 

as Shiv&ji II ! but he died of small-pox in three w^'s time. 

3. Elsewhere the same writer speaks of TSria as a clever 
and intelligent woman, who had obtained a reputation during her 
husband’s lifetime for her knowledge of civil and military matters. 
—Ibid, p. 367. 
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day. By hard fighting, by the expenditure of the vast treasures ac¬ 
cumulated by Shiah Jahan, and by the sacrifice of many thousands of 
men, he had penetrated into their wretched country, had subdued 
their lofty forts, and had driven them from house and home; still 
the daring of the Marathas increased, and they penetrated into the 
old territories of the Imperial throne, plundering and destroying 
wherever they went. In imitation of the Emperor, who with his- 
armies and enterprising amirs v^as staying in those distant mountains, 
the commanders of Tata Bai cast the anchor of permanence wherever 
they penetrated, and having appointed hammshddrs (revenue collec¬ 
tors), they passed the years and months to their satisfaction with 
their wives and children, tents and elephants. Their daring went 
beyond all bounds. They divided all the districts {\parganas) among 
themselves, and following the practice of the Imperial rule, they 
appointed their subdddrs (provincial governors), kamaishddrs- 
(revenue collectors), and rakddrs (toll-collectors).They at¬ 

tacked and destroyed the country as far as the borders of Ahmeda- 
bad and the districts of Malwa, and spread their devastations 
through the provinces of the Dekhin to the environs of Ujjain. They 
fell upon and plundered large caravans within ten or twelve kos of 
the Imperial camp, and even had the hardihood to attack the royal 
treasure.” KhSfi Khan winds up by saying, * It would be a trouble¬ 
some and useless task to commit to writing all their misdeeds : but 
it must suffice to record some few of the events which occurred in 
those days of sieges, which, after all, had no effect in suppressing 
the daring of the Marathas*^ 

There was corruption in both the camps, as well as feuds 
and defections among important officers. But this weakness 
was more than counterbalanced by the determination of 
Aurangzeb on the one hand, and the intrepid leadership of 
Tara Blai on the other. For a time the Emperor tried to make 
political capital out of Shi^u (Sambhiji eldest son) who was 
in the Imperial camp ever since the capture and execution of 
his father; but this proved of no avail. As Bhimsen puts it, 
“As the Marathas had not been vanquished and the entire 
Deccan had come into their possession like a deliciously cooked 

pudding, why should they make peace?.The envoys of 

the Prince returned in disappointment, and Raja Sahu was 
again placed under surveillance in the gulal bar”^ 
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So the laborious and endless task of capturing individual 
fortresses was continued. After Satlaiia (1700) came PMi 
(1701), Panhlla (1701), Khelna (1701), Kondana (1703), 
Riajgarh (1703) and Toma (1704),—^all excepting the last being 
taken, not so much by assault, as by what Khafi Kh^ calls 
‘ negotiations with the commandants and promises of material 
advancement.'1 The last expedition ever led by Aurangzeb in 
person was against the Berad^ chief Pidiya Nlaik. He prov¬ 
ed the last political straw that broke the Imperial camel's back. 
The capture of Wiagingera, in April 1705, was a pyrrhic victory 
for Aurangzeb. '' Wiagingera was captured, but its chieftain 
had escaped and lived to give trouble to the victors. Thus, all 
Aurangzeb’s labours for these three months were lost." . 

DESOLATION AND DEATH 

The ultimate result of Aurangzeb's nearly quarter century 
of compaigning in the Deccan is thus described by Manucci, a 
contemporary European observer : ' Aurangzeb withdrew to 
Ahmednagar leaving behind him the fields of these provinces 
devoid of trees and bare of crops, their place being taken by 


1. E. & D., op. cit., VII, p. 377. 

2. This is evidently a mistake for Bedaru or hunters. Sarkar 
uses the form as u^d in the text, I do not know for what reasons. 
The Persians used it as be-dar^ i.e., fearless.' Khafi Kh^ says, of 
their chief Pa^a Naik, as he calls him, ‘ Having taken up his resi¬ 
dence at Wakinkera, he showed no signs of moving, but set about 
strengthening and adding to the defences, and laying in warlike 
stores. Favoured by fortime, he in time collected nearly 14 or 15 
thousand infantry of vigour and audacity. He made his hill a 
strong fortress, and, collecting in a short time 4 or 5 thousand 
horse, he ravaged flourishing places far and near, and plundered 
caravans. Whenever an army was sent against him, the strong 
force which he had collected around him, the strength of his retreat, 
the influence of money spent in bribery, a practice which he well 
understood, his knowledge of darbdr proceedings, and his own 
audacity, carried him through ; sind bags of money and a variety of 
presents covered all discrepancies in his statements. In his letters 
he made all sorts of artful excuses, and represented himself as one of 
the most obedient of Zamtndm and punctual of revenue-payers. 
Every month and year he exerted himself in increasing his build¬ 
ings, strengthening his powers and walls, in gathering forces, and 
acquiring guns, great and small. At last his place became well 
known as the fort of Wakinkara, and he became a fast ally of the 
Mahrattas, the disturbers of the Dakhin/—-Ibid, p. 378. 
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the bones of men and beasts. In stead of verdure all is blank 
and barren. There have died in his armies over a hundred 
souls yearly, and of animals, pack-oxen, camels, elephants, etc., 
over three hundred thousand... .in the Deccan provinces, from 
1702 to 1704, plague^ ,[and famine] prevailed. In these two 
years there expired over two millions of souls.The retreat 
of Aurangzeb to Ahmednagai, brought no rest to his army or 
peace to his Empire. In April or May 1706 a great Maratha 
army under all its leaders appeared within four miles of his 
camp, and they were repulsed only after a very severe contest. 

In a twinkle, in a minute, in a breath, the condition of the 
world changes. 

The last moment of Aurangzeb’s life came on the morning 
of Friday, 20th February 1707. The events leading up to it 
are thus described by KhafI Khian :— 

In April 1705, ' The Emperor was seized with illness, and had 
severe pains in his limbs, vibidi caused grave apprehension. But 
he exerted himself, took hia seat in the public hall, and engaged in 
business, thus giving consolation to the people. But his illness in¬ 
creased, he had fainting fits and lost his senses' so that very alarm¬ 
ing reports spread abroad, and for ten or twelve days the army 
and camp were in great distress. But by the mercy of God he grew 
better, and occasionally showed himself to the people in the public 
hall. The army was in the enemy's country, without house or home ; 


1. Here is Khafi KMn’s account of the plague. 

'The plague (td-un) and pestilence (wabd), which had for 
several years been in the Dakhin as far as port of Surat and the city 
of Ahmadabad, now broke out with violence in Bijapur, and in 
royal camp. It was so virulent that when an individual was at¬ 
tacked with it, he gave up all hope, and thought only about his 
nursing and mourning. The black-pated guest-slayer of the sky 
sought to pick out the seed of the human race from the field of 
the world, and the cold blast of destruction tried to cut down the 
tree of life from the surface of the world. The visible marks of 
the plague were swellings as big as a grape or banana under the 
arms, behind the ears, and in the ^oin, and a redness was perceptible 
round the pupils of the eyes, as in fever or pestilence (waba). It 
was the business of heirs to provide for the interment of the dead, 
but thousands of obscure and friendless persons of no property died 
in the towns and markets, and very few of them had the means of 

burial.It began in the 27th year of the reign and lasted 

for seven or eight years.*—E. & D., op. dt., VII, p. S37, 

2. Sarkar, op. cit., pp. 375-6. 
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and if the sad calamity (of the Emperor's death) were to happen, 
not one soul would escape from that land of mountains and raging 
infidels.' After his recovery he proceeded to Ahmednagar (20th 
Jan. 1706). 'Prince Muhammad Azam Shah was in the province 
of Ahmedabad. When he heard of his father's illness, he wrote for 
leave to visit his father, stating as an excuse that the climate of 
.Mimedabad was very unfavourable to him. This displeased the 
Emperor, who replied that he had \^ritten a letter of exactly the 
same effect to hia father ShSh Jahan when he was ill, and that he 
was told in answer, that every air {haivn) was suitable to a man 
except the fumes (huwd) of ambition. But the Prince wrote re¬ 
peatedly to the same effect, and was then appointed to the subd of 
Malwa. He did not, however, go to Ujjain, but wrote for leave to 
visit his father. A grudging permission was given, and the Prince 
made the best of his way, so that he arrived at the end of the 
month. The stubd of Ahmedabad, which was taken from him, was 
given to Muhammad Ibrahim Khan. 

‘ When Prince Muhammad Azam Shl^ reached his father’s 
Court, his confidence in his own courage and boldness, and his 
pride in the army and treasure he had got together at Ahmedabad, 
made him aspire to the royal state and treasure. He thought no¬ 
thing about his elder brother, but considered himself the chief in 
every way. Prince Muhammad Kh&n Bakhsh he looked upon as 
removed from rivalry by incompetence. But he had observed the 
altered temper of hia father, whose feelings were not always in their 
natural state. His first thoughts fell upon Prince Muhammad Azim 
(Azimu-sh Shfin, son of Muazzam), who was at Azimabad or Patna, 
in Bihar, where he had been sometime SubSSdr, and had obtained 
a repute for amassing treasures. Therefore he wished to remove him 
by getting him recalled to Court; and by various representations, 
some false, some true, he so worked upon the mind of the Emperor, 
that orders were issued for his recall,.... and the Prince proceeded 
to wait upon his grand-father. 

' Confirmation was received, through the Governor of Multan, 
of the death of Prince Muhammad Akbar, in Garmsir, the report 
of which had been current for a year past. 

* Prince Azam Sh^.... now sought a pretext for a quarrel with 
Prince Kam Bakhsh. The Emperor slightly improved in health ; 
but although for some days he went into the public hall of audience 
and the Court of Justice, he was very weak, and death was clearly 
marked on his face. Prince Azam’s feelings towards Prince Kam 
Bakhsh, who was a poet and learned man, now displayed them- 
aelves in various slights and improper actions whenever an opportu¬ 
nity offered. Ki^ Bakhsh was dear to his father, for it often hap- 

16 
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pens that men have the greatest affection for their youngest sons. 
So the Emperor appointed a nobleman to act as the bakhshi of 
Kam Bakh^, and to him he entrusted the Prince, with instructions* 
to take care of him. 

‘ The foresight of the Emperor told him that his health was 
failing, and he saw that Prince (Azam's) pretensions increased daily. 
He knew that if two unchained lions were left together, after his. 
decease there would be divisions in the army, and great disturb¬ 
ances among the people. His affection for Kam Bakhsh also worked 
upon him. He sent K&m Bakhsh with all the signs and honours, 
of royalty to Bijapur, and the drums of the royal nauhat-khana 
were ordered to play as he departed. The sight of all this made 
Prince Azam' writhe like a poisonous serpent, but he could not say 
a word. In two or three days he also received orders to proceed to 
Malwa in charge of strict officers. 

‘ After the departure of the two Princes, the Emperor grew much 
worse, and fever increased. But for the next four or five days> 
notwithstanding the severity of the disease, he attended carefully to 
the regular prayers. In this state of things Hamidu-d din Khan 
presented a letter containing the advice of astrologers, recommending 
the giving away of an elephant and a valuable diamond in charity. To 
that the Emperor vxote in reply, the giving away of an elegant 
was the practice of the Hindus and of star-worshippers ; but he sent 
four thousand rupees to the chief kazi, for him to distribute among 
the deserving. In the same letter he wrote, saying, Carry this 
creature of dust quickly to\ the first (burial) place and consign him 
to tke earth without any useless coffin,** It is said that he wrote 
a will dividing his kingdom among his sons, and entrusted it to 
Hamidu-d din KhSn.^ 


1. A translation of this alleged will as given in the Ahkatn-i- 
'Alamgiri ascribed to HamIdu-d din Khan Bahadur, is given by 
Sarkar. The following extracts from it may be noted :—‘ Four 
Rupe^ and two annas, out of the ^ce of the caps sewn by me, 
are with Aia Beg, the mahalddr. Take the amount and spend it 
on the shroud of this helpless creature. Three hundred and five 
Rupees, from the wages of copying the Quran, are in my purse 
for personal expenses. Distribute them to the faqirs on 
the day of my death.... Take the remaining necessary articles from 
the agent of Prince Alijah (Azam), as he is the nearest heir among 
my sons, and on him lies the responsibility of the lawful or unlawful 
[practices of my funeral] ; this helpless person (i.e. Aurangzeb) ia 
not answerable for them, because the dead are at the mercy of the 
survivors.... Cover the top of the coffin on my bier with the coarse 
white cloth called gdzt. Avoid the spreading of a canopy and inno¬ 
vations like [processions of] musicians and the celebration of the 
Prophet’s Nativity (Mauled)* 
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‘On Friday, the 28th Zi-/ ka^da, in the fifty-first year of the 
reign, corresponding with 1118 a.h. (February 21, 1707 Aj).), after 
performing morning prayers and repeating the creed, at about one 
watch of the day, the Emperor departed this life. He was ninetyr 
years and some months old, and had reigned fifty years, two months, 
and a half. He was buried near Daulatabad (at Khuldabiad) by 
the tombs of Shaikh Burh^-d din and other religious worthies; 
and of Shah Zari Zar-bakhsh, and some districts of Burhanpur were 
assigned for the maintenance! of his tomb.' 

Finally, Khlafi KMn winds up with the following estimate 
of the Emperor :— 

The following (India Office Library MS. 1344, f. 49b.), said 
to have been written with his own hand by Aurangzeb and left imder 
his pillow on his death-bed, is also given by Sir Jadunath Sarkar : - 

‘ I was helpless [in life] and I am departing helpless. Which¬ 
ever of my sons has the good fortune of gaining the kingship, he 
should not trouble Kam Bakhsh, if the latter is constant with the 
two provinces of Bijapur and Haidarabad. There is not, nor will 
there [ever] be any wazir better than Azad Khan. Dianat Khian, 
the diwan of the Deccan, is better than other imperial servants. 
With true devotion entreat Muhammad Azam ShSh,—if he agrees 
to the mode of partitioning the empire which was proposed in my 
lifetime, then there will be no fighting between armies and no 
slaughter of mankind. Do not dismiss my hereditary servants, nor 
molest them. The occupant of the throne should have [one of] the 
two subahs of Agra and Delhi, and whoever agrees to take the former 
[of these] will get four subahs of the old kingdom—^Agra [5»c|, 
Malva, Gujarat, and Ajmir and the chaklas dependent on them,— 
and four subahs of the Deccan, namely, Khandesh, Berar, Auranga¬ 
bad and Bidar and their ports. And whosoever agrees to take the 
latter [i.e. Delhi] will get the eleven subahs of the old Kingdom— 
Delhi, Punjab, Kabul, Multan, Tatta, Kashmir, Bengal, Orissa, 
Bihar, Allahabad and Oudh." [Another version is given in Fraser's 
Nadir Shah, 36-37. See Irvine's Later Mughals, i. 6]—Ibid., pp. 
387-90. 

‘Of all the sovereigns of the House of Timur—nay, of 
all the sovereigns of Delhi—^no cme since Sikandar Lodi, has: 
ever been apparently so distinguished for devotion, austerity^ 
and justice. In courage, long suffering, and sound judgment,, 
he was unrivalled. But from reverence for the injunctions of 
the Law he did not make use of punishment, and without pun¬ 
ishment the administration of a country cannot be maintained.. 
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Dissensions had arisen among his nobles through rivalry. So 
every plan and project that he formed came to little good ; 
and every enterprise which he undertook was long in execur 
tion, and failed of its object. Although he lived for ninety 
years, his five senses were not at all impaired, except his hear¬ 
ing, and that too only so slight an extent that it was not per¬ 
ceptible to others. He often passed his nights in vigils and 
devotion, and he denied himself many pleasures naturally be¬ 
longing to humanity.’! So passed away Aurangzeb whom Sar- 
kar calls “ the greatest of the Great Mughals save one.”^ 

The last years of the Emperor were crowded with bereave¬ 
ments. ‘‘ His domestic life,” observes Sarkar, “ was darkened, 
as bereavements thickened round his closing eyes. His best¬ 
loved daughter-in-law, Jahanzeb Banu, died in Gujarat in 
March 1705. His rebel son Akbar had died in exile in a 
foreign soil in 1704. Still earlier his gifted daughter, the poetess 
Zeb-un-nisa, had ended her days In the prison of Delhi (1702). 
And now Gauhar-ara Begum, the sole survivor among his 
numerous brothers and sistets, died in 1706, and the news of it 
dragged out of his heart the pathetic cry, which he repeated 
again and again, ' She and I alone were left among Shah 
Jahlan’s children ! ’ In May 1706, his daughter Mihr-un-nisa 
and her husband Izid Bakhsh (Mur5d’s son) both died toge¬ 
ther in Delhi, and next month Buland Akhtar, the son of 
Akbar. Two of his grand-children died shortly before his own 
death (1707), but his ministers mercifully withheld the news 
from the sinking man.”^ 

The pathos of this double tragedy, domestic and political, 
rings through Aurangzeb’s last letters written to his sons. One 
may be quoted in extenso as a sample of the rest. 

LAST LETTER TO AZAM 

‘ Peace he on you ! 

* Old age has arrived and weakness has grown strong; 
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strength has left my limbs. I came alone and am going away 
alone. I know not who I am and what I have been doing. 
The days that have been spent except in austerities have left 
only regret behind them. I have not at all done any (true) 
government of the realm or cherishing of the peasantry. 

* Life, so valuable, has gone away for nothing. The Master 
has been in my house, but my darkened eyes cannot see His 
splendour. Life lasts not; no trace is left of the days that are 
no more; and of the future there is no hope. 

* My fever has departed, leaving only the skm and husks 
behind it. My son Kdm Bakhsh, who has gone to Bijapur, is 
near me. And you are nearer even than he. Dear Shah Alam 
is farthest of all. Grandson Muhammad Azim has, by order 
of the Great God, arrived near Hindustan (from Bengal). 

'All the soldiers are feeling helpless, bewildered, and per¬ 
turbed like me, who having chosen to leave my Master, am 
now in a state of trepidation like quicksilver. They think not 
that we have our Lord Father (ever with u^). I brought 
nothing with me (into the world), and am carrying away with 
me the fruits of my sins. I know not what punishment will 
fall on me. Though I have strong hopes of His grace and 
kindness, yet in view of my acts anxiety does not leave me. 
When I am parting from my own self, who else would remain 
to me? (Verse) 

Whatever the wind may be, 

I am launching my boat on the water. 

' Though the Lord Cherisher will preserve His slaves, yet 
from the point of view of the outer world, it is also the duty 
of my sons to see that God's creatures and Muslims may not be 
unjustly slain. 

‘ Convey to my grandson Bahadur (i.e. Bidar Bakht) my 
parting blessing. At the time of going away I do not see him ; 
the desire of meeting remains (unsaJtisfied)\. • Though the Be¬ 
gem is, as can be seen, afflicted with grief, yet God is the master 
of our hearts. Shortness of sight bears no other fruit than dis- 
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appointment, 

* Farewell! Farewell! Farewell!'^ 

IV. AURANGZEB AND THE EUROPEANS 

Aurangzeb’s relations with the Europeans, except when 
they were piratical or otherwise recalcitrant, were on the whole 
friendly. Though the days of active patronage of the Chris¬ 
tians were over, they did not suffer as might have been ex¬ 
pected under Aurangzeb’s pontifical regime. Being strong where 
the Empire was weak, namely at sea, they were distinctly in 
a diplomatically advantageous position. Besides this, on the 
west coast, they could and did play a double game as between 
the Mughals and the Marathas ; they tried to bargain with 
both. As artillerymen their services were greatly appreciated 
in that military age. Their contribution to the revenues of the 
Empire, by way of customs, was not negligible. If not kept 
friendly they were a source of great irritation and danger to 
the pilgrim and other traffic at the ports and in the sea. The 
principal nationals concerned in this were the Portuguese and 
the English ; the Dutch and the French played only a secondary 
role, at least in their direct relations with the Empire. 

Khlafi Khlan gives the following ac- 

A. The Portu- count of the Portuguese in the time of 
guese. 

Aurangzeb :— 

‘ The officers of the King of Portugal occupied several neigh¬ 
bouring ports, and had erected forts in strong positions and under 
the protection of hills. They built villages, and in all matters acted 
very kindly towards the people, and did! not vex them with oppres¬ 
sive taxes. They allotted a separate quarter for the Musulmans who 
dwelt with them, and appointed a kazi over them to settle all mat¬ 
ters of taxes and marriage. But the call to prayer and public devo¬ 
tion were not permitted in their settlements. If a poor traveller had 
to pass through their possessions, he would meet with no other 
trouble; but he would not be able to say his prayers at his ease. 


1. Sarkar's translation from Br. Museum Addl. 26240.—Ibid., 
p- 385. 
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On the sea they, are not like the English, and do not attack other 
^hips which have not received their pass according to rule, or the 
^ips of Arabia and Maskat, with which two countries they have a 
Jong-standing enmity, and they attack each other whenever opportu¬ 
nity offers. If a ship from a distant port is wrecked arid falls into 
their hands, they look upon it as their prize. But their greatest act 
of tyranny is this. If a subject of these misbelievers dies, leaving 
young diildren, and no grown-up son, the children are considered 
wards of the State. They take them to their places of worship, 
their churches, which they have built in many places, and the padris, 
that is to say the priests, instruct the children in the Christian reli¬ 
gion, and bring them up in their own faith, whether the child be 
a Musulman saiyid or a Hindu brahman. They also make them 
serve as slaves. 

‘ In the Adil-shahi Konkan, close to the sea, in the line and 
famous fort of Goa, their governor resides; and there is a captain 
there who exercises full powers on the part of Portugal. They have 
also established some other ports and flourishing villages. Besides 
this, the Portuguese occupy the country from 14 or 15 kos south of 
Surat to the boundaries of the fort of Bombay, which belongs to the 
English, and to the borders of the territories of the Habshis, which 
18 called the Nizam-shah! Konkan. In the rear of the hills of Bag- 
lana, and in strong positions, difficult of access, near the fort of Gul- 
shanabad, they have built seven or eight other forts, small and 
great. Two of these, by name Daman and Basi, which they ob¬ 
tained by fraud from Sultan Bahadur of Gujarat, they have made 
very strong, and the villages around are flourishing. Their posses¬ 
sions measure in length about 40 or 50 kos ; but they are not more 
than a kos or a kos and a half in width. They cultivate the skirts 
of the hills, and grow the best products, sudi as sugar-cane, pine¬ 
apples, and rice ; and cocoa-nut trees, and betel-nut vines, in vast 
numbers, from which they derive a very large revenue. 

‘ They have made for use in their districts a silver coin called 
ashrafi, worth nine armas. They also use bits of copper which they 
call buzurg, arid! four of these buzurgs pass for a fulus., The orders 
of the King (of India) are not current there. When the people 
there marry, the girl is given as the dowry, and they leave the 
management of all affairs, in the house and out of it, to their wives. 
They have only one wife, and concubinage is not permitted by their 
religion.,. 


1. E. & D., op. cit., VII, pp. 344-46. 
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The chief trouble to the Empire, as we saw under Shiah 
Jahlan, was from the pirates of Chatgaon. 
Cha4aon'^^^^^ Besides the Maghs and Arrakanese, they 
included among them a good number of 
Portuguese and half-cast adventurers. Evidently these had 
never been tamed by the severe measures taken by Aurang- 
zeb's father. Indeed, when their captain was asked by Shayis- 
tha Khian, the Mughal Governor of Bengal, What did the 
zammdar of the Maghs fix as your salary ? " the corsair-chief 
had the audacity to reply, “ Our salmy was the Imperial domi¬ 
nion ! We considered the whole of Bengal as our jagir. All 
the twelve months of the year we made our collection [i.e., 
booty] without trouble. We had never to bather ourselves 
about amlas and amins ; nor had we to render accounts and 
balances to anybody. Passage over water was (land) survey. 
We never slackened the enhancement of our rents, viz., booty. 
For years we have left no arrears of [this] revenue. We have 
with us papers of the division of the booty, village by village, 
for the last 40 years.”^ 

Mir Jumla, on account of his preoccupation with the 
Assam campaign and his sudden death, having failed to sup¬ 
press these Feringi pirates, Shayistha Khj^ (who succeeded to 
the viceroyalty of Bengal on 8th March, 1664) determined to 
suppress them once for all. Their cruelties had become in¬ 
tolerable. Manucci describes them as * men hard of heart, 
accustomed to kill even little children without a regret.* The 
details of the campaign may be read in Sarkar.® On the 
morning of 26 January, 1666, the fort of Chatgaon, the nest of 
the pirates (Magh and Feringi), surrendered. * Large numbers 
of the peasants of Bengal who had been carried off and kept 
prisoners here, were now released from the Magh oppression 
and returned to their homes* (Alamgtr-ndma), ‘On 27 Janu¬ 
ary, 1666, Buzurg Ummed Khan entered the fort of Chatgaon, 

1. Sarkar, Anecdotes of Aurmgzib and Historical Essays, pp* 
203-4. 

2. From ^ihabuddin Tally's account as preserved in the Bod- 
liean MS. 589 and the Alamgir-ndma. —Ibid., pp. 205-26. 
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reassured the people that their lives were safe, and firmly for¬ 
bade his soldiers to oppress the people, in order to cause the 
place to be well-populated and prosperous/ (Shihabuddin). 
The place was re-named Isllamlabad. 

In the war with the Marathas, as already noticed, the 

Portuguese, being placed between two fires 

(ii) Diplomatic receive warmth from both without 

Relations. . . , « . 

getting scorched. By way of illustration 

may be cited the conduct of the Portuguese viceroy at the time 
of Jai Singh. In reply to letters from the latter, in 1665, the 
former replied assuring that he had sent orders to all the cap¬ 
tains not to help Shivaji, according to Jai Singh’s request.^ 
A treaty was signed, in January 1667, between the Portuguese 
and the Mughals, in which was agreed among other things that 
the ‘Farangian should not protect (pardon, lit.) in their king¬ 
dom a man who rebels against the Mughal King, and should 
consider him as a rebel against the Portugal King.’*2 Yet, 
before Aurangzeb made peace with Shiviaji in March 1668, the 
Portuguese had already come to terms with the Marathas in 
December 1667, a year after the treaty above referred to.^ But 
when Sambhaji invaded Goa together with the rebellious Prince 
Akbar, in 1683-4, the Portuguese again acted in concert with 
the Imperialists, and again came to terms with the Marathas.'* 
Nor were the Mughals more consistent. Shah Alam plotted 
to seize Goa by treachery. “ This rupture with the Portuguese,’' 
observes Sarkar, ‘‘ was the worst mistake that the prince could 
have committed, because it ultimately caused the annihilation 
of his army through famine.... The prince’s only work in 
Konkan had been, as the English merchants remark, ‘ to range 
to and fro, as he pleases, with little resistance. He hath taken 
no stronghold but ruins the country, lays all waste, and bums, 
all towns he comes near.’ The scarcity in his camp reached an 

1. Heras, A Treaty between Aurangzeb and the Portuguesey, 

P. 1. 

2. Ibid., p. 7. 

3. Ibid., p. 12. 

4. Sarkar, Short History of Aurangzib, p. 299. 
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extreme point. The soldiers through fasting retained only the 
last breath of their lives. So, the baffled prince returned to 
the ghat on 20th February.''^ The friendliness of the Portu¬ 
guese towards the Marathas once again brought down the 
Imperial arms into their Northern territory (i.e., Bassein and 
Daman), in 1693, when Matabar Khan (the governor of Kal- 
yan) defeated their armies and made prisoners of their subjects. 
“ The viceroy of Goa at last made peace by humble submission 
4:o the Emperor and the offer of presents.*’'^ 

The first English factory within the Mughal Empire was 
established at Surat in 1612. From there 
B. The English. exchanged, by the land route, 

with Agra and Delhi. In the Golkonda kingdom they had an 
agency at Masulipatam. Further north they established a fac¬ 
tory at Hariharpur, 25 miles s. e. of Cuttack, and another at 
Balasore in 1633. Outside the Empire they bought, in 1640, 
the site of Fort St. George (Madras), which was ‘their first 
independent station in India. Hugh was opened in 1651, and 
a fdshm (or order) was obtained from Prince Shuja (1652) 
permitting the English to trade in Bengal on payment of Rs. 
3,0(X) annually in lieu of all kinds of customs and dues. “ The 
Bengal trade continued to grow rapidly : in 1668 the company 
exported from the province goods worth £34,000, in 1675 the 
value rose to £85,000, in 1677 to £100,000, and in 1680 to 

£150,000. The first British ship sailed up the Ganges 

from the Bay of Bengal in 1679.''^ 

On the strength of the nishdn above referred to the English 
began to claim exemption from all duties, 
galWar in Ben- which led to friction and ultimately war. 

In March 1680 Aurangzeb had also issued 
a farman allowing the English, on payment of a consolidated 
duty of 3i p.c. at Surat, to trade freely within the Empire. 
This was differently interpreted by the two parties. Besides, 
the English refused to pay exactions like rahdari, peshhash. 
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Soffnaish, etc., and protested against the practice (sauda-i-khas) 
of Imperial and local officials, opening packages of goods in 
transit and taking away articles at less than market prices. 

Commenting on this, Sir Jadunath Sarkar observes, ‘‘On 
10th April 1665 Aurangzib issued an order that in all provinces 
there would be two uniform rates of customs duty on imports 
in future, namely 2J p.c. for Muslims and 5 p.c. for Hindus. 
The Mughal Government seems to have found it difficult to 
assess and levy the jiziya per head from the Europeans in the 
same manner as from the Hindus, and consequently it seems 
to have offered them (March 1680) a compromise by turning 
the jiziya into an addition to the import duty on their goods, 
raising the latter to p.c. 

“ The claims of the English in Bengal {a) to escape the 
duty on the actual value of their imports by a fixed annual 
payment of Rs, 3,000 (as conceded by Shuja in 1652) and 
(b) to trade absolutely free in all other parts of India on pay¬ 
ment of customs in Surat (in virtue of Aurangzib* s far mm of 
1680), are both false and indefensible on any reasoning**'^ 

But the English were determined to defend their evasion 
by force. A sample of their attitude is seen in Job Chamock's 
refusal to pay the sum of Rs. 43,000 decreed by an Ind’an 
judge against claims put forward by the Indian merchants and 
brokers employed by the E. I. Co. at Kiasimbaz5r (1684-85); 
consequently Chamock’s factory was invested by Imperial 
troops in August 1685. The malfactor escaped to Hugh in 
April Next. On 28th Oct. 1686, the English provoked a fight 
and sacked the Mughal town of Hugli. Shayistha Khan, on 
hearing of this, “ decided to crush these disturbers of public 
peace.'' In December the English fell back on Sutanati 
(modem Calcutta). In Febmary 1687 they seized the island 
of Hijli, where they assembled all their land and sea forces in 
the Bay of Bengal, and burnt and looted Balasore for two 
days. Finally, they were overwhelmed by Mughal troops, and 
on 11th June the English evacuated Hijli fort, “carrying off 


1. For fuller discussion see Sarkar, pp. 405-6. 
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all their ammunition and artillery, their drums beating and 
their banners flying !In 1688 Job Chamock's place as Agent 
in Bengal was taken by Captain Heath who disgraced the 
name of England by his great excesses, ill-treating Christians 
and non-Christians, men and women alike. Being foiled in his 
project of wresting Chatgaon from the Mughals, he sailed for 
Madras in sheer disgust (17th Feb. 1689). 

The Emperor, on hearing of these hostile activities, at 
once ordered the arrest of all Englishmen, the seizure of all 
their factories, and the prohibition of all trade and intercourse 
with them. Within a year (Feb. 1690), ‘The English [of 
Surat] having made a most humble, submissive petition.... 
and ,[promised] that they would present the Emperor with a 
fine of Rs. 150,000... .and behave themselves no more in such 
a shameful manner,.... His Majesty pardoned their faults 
and agreed... .that they follow their trade as in former times.' 
After this the English were allowed to return to Bengal and 
trade freely without any further trouble. Job Chamock came 
back from Madras to Sutanati as Agent on 24th August. 
“This was the foundation of Calcutta and of the British 
Power in Northern India. On 10th February 1691 an imperial 
order {hasb-ul-hukm) was issued by the grand wazir to the 
diwan of Bengal, allowing the English to carry on their trade 
in that province without molestation on paying Rs. 3,000 a 
year in lieu of all customs and other dues.”^ Although this 
was apparently a victory for the English it was evidently the 
outcome of the intercession of Ibrahim Khan, the new Subah- 
dor of Bengal, who was friendly to the English and had taken 
charge of the province in May 1689. 

Sir Josiah Child, Chairman of the E. I. Co. in London, 
had been responsible for the ignominious 
W^t C^st Bengal. He was ambitious, as we 

have pointed out elsewhere in this book, 
to lay ‘the foundation of a large, well-grounded, sure English 
dominion in India for all time to come.' In the result, “ The 


1. Sarkar., p. 409. 
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expedition, rashly planned and unfortunate in execution, was 
an utter failure/’^ Sir John Child, General and Director-in- 
Chief of English Factories in India, acting under instructions 
from home, led a similar expedition with no more honourable 
results. On 25th April, 1687, he abandoned Surat (‘'a fool’s 
paradise") for Bombay (“the key of India”). He demanded 
from the Mughal Governor of Surat “compensation for past 
injuries and a new charter confirming and extending their 
privileges.” The Mughal reply to such conduct was the ob¬ 
vious, The English factory at Surat was invested by Imperial 
troops, and the English factors, including among them Ben¬ 
jamin Harris, the Chief of the Surat Council, were imprisoned 
and kept in irons for 16 months (Dec. 1688—April 1690). At 
the same time the Siddis of Janjira, as allies of the Mughals, 
attacked Bombay (May 1689) and confined the English with¬ 
in their fort. “ Governor Child, therefore, made an abject 
appeal for pardon, sending a mission to Aurangzib under G. 
Weldon and Abraham Navarro (10th Dec. 1689). The Em¬ 
peror pardoned them, by an order dated 25th December 1689. 
The English were restored to their old position in the Indian 
trade on condition of paying a fine of one-and-half lakhs of 
Rupees, and restoring the goods taken from Indian ships.”^ 

European piracy in the Indian Ocean had commenced with 
Vasco da Gama at the close of the 15th 
Piracy century. “ It excited no moral reprobation 

in Christendom.”^ In 1635, Cobb, captain 
of an English ship licensed by Charles I, plundered two Mughal 
vessels at the mouth of the Red Sea; and in 1638, Sir William 
Courten, with a similar charter from the King of England, 
sent out four ships which robbed Indian vessels and tortured 
their crews.” For these misdeeds the E. I. Co. at Surat was 
obliged to pay an indemnity of Rs. 1,70,0(X). 

“ In the second half of the 17th century,” writes Sarkar, 
“an even more lawless race of men than the old Buccaneers 

1. Smith, Oxford History of India, p. 449. 

2. Sarkar, op. dt, p. 411. 

3. Ibid. • 
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appeared and extended their operations to the Indian Ocean, 
acting generally in single ships and plundering vessels of every 
nationality. ‘Of these men, chiefly English, the most noto 
rious were Teach, Evory, Kidd, Roberts, England and Tew, 
and many others less known to fame. ... Roberts alone was 
credited with the destruction of 400 trading vessels in three 
years.... The chief cause of their immunity lay in the fact 
that it was business of nobody in particular to act against 
them.... Their friends on shore supplied their wants and 
gave them timely information of rich prizes to be looked for, 
or armed ships to be avoided. Officuds high in authority winked 

at their doings, from which they drew a profit . Not only 

were the greater number of pirates of English blood, but pirate 
captains of other nationalities often sailed under English 
colours. The native officials, unable to distinguish the rogues 
from the honest traders, held the E. I. Co's servants respon¬ 
sible for their misdeeds."^ 

In 1681 two pirate ships flying English colours secured a 
booty of 6 lakhs of Rupees in the Red Sea. The most notorious 
among these buccaneers was Henry Bridgman {edicts Evory), 
His crowning achievement, the capture of the Ganj-i-Sawdi,, 
is thus described by Khafi Khlan :— 

‘ The royal ^ip called the Ganj-i-sawai, than which there was^ 
no larger in the fort of Surat, used to sail every year for the House 
of God (at Mecca). It was now bringing back tot Surat 52 lacs of 
rupees in silver and gold, the produce of the sale of Indian goods 
at Mocha and Jedda. The captain of this ship was Ibrahim Khan 
... .There were 80 guns and 4(X) muskets on board, besides other im¬ 
plements of war. It had come within 8 or 9 days of Surat, when an 
English ship came in sight, of much smaller size, and not having a 
third or fourth part of the armament of the Gemj-usawai, When! it 
came within gun-shot, a gun was fired at it from the royal ship. 
By ill-luck, the gun burst, and three or four men were killed by 
its fragments. About the same time, a shot from the enemy strude 
and damaged the main mast, on whidi the safety of the vessel 
depends. Tlie Englishmen perceived this, and being encouraged 
by it, bore down to attack, and drawing their swords, jumped on 


1. Sarkar., op. cit., p. 412. 
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board of their opponents. The Christians are not bold in the use 
of the sword, and there were so many vessels on board the royal 
vessel that if the captain had made any resistance, they must have 
been defeated. But as soon as the English began to board, Ibrahim 
Khan ran down into the hold. There were some Turki girls whom 
he had bought in Mocha as concubines for himself. He put turbans 
on their heads and swords into their hanids, and incited them to- 
fight. These fell into the hands of the enemy, who soon became per¬ 
fect masters of the ship. They transferred the treasure and many 
prisoners to their oiwn ship. When they had laden their ship, theyr 
brought the royal ship to shore near one of their settlements, and 
busied themselves for a week seardiing for plunder, stripping the 
men, and dishonouring the women, both old and young. They 
then left the ship, carrying off the men. Several honourable women,, 
when they found an opportunity, threw themselves into the sea, to^ 
preserve their chastity, and some others killed themselves with knives 
and daggers. 

‘ This loss was reported to Aurangzeb, and the newswriters of 
the port of Surat sent some rupees which the English had coined 
at Bombay, with a superscription containing the name of their 
impure King. Aurangzeb then ordered that the English factors who. 
were residing at Surat for commerce should be seized. Orders were 
also given to Itimad Khian, superintendent of the port of Surat, and 
Sidi Yakut Khian, to make preparations for besieging the fort of 
Bombay. The evils arising from the English occupation of Bombay 
were of long: standing. The English were! not at all alarmed at the 
threatenings. They knew that Sidi Yakut was offended at 
some slights he had received. But they were more active than 
usual in building bastions and walls, and in blocking up the roads, 
so that in the end they made the place quite impregnable. Itimad 
Khan saw all these preparations, and came to the conclusion that 
there was no remedy, and that a struggle with the Engli^ would 
result only in a heavy loss to the customs revenue. He made no 
serious preparations for carrying the royal order into execution, and' 
was not willing that one rupee should be( lost to the revenue. To 
save appearances, he kept the English factors in confinement, but 
privately he endeavoured to effect an arrangement. After the con¬ 
finement of their factors, the Engli^, by way of reprisal, seized upon 
every Imperial offiqer, wherever they found one, on sea or on ^ore, 
and kept them all in confinement. So matters went on for a long 
time.'i 


1. E. & D., op. cit., VII, pp. 350-51. 
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The sequel is of peculiar interest as the author of the 

narrative, on which we have so much de- 

pended, was himself one of the persons 

KhSn s Embassy. j 

employed in the negotiations. 

‘ During these troubles,’ writes Khafi Khan, ‘ I, the writer of this 
work, had the misfortune of seeing the English of Bombay, when I 
was acting as agent for Abdur Razzak Khian at the port of Surat. 
I had purchased goods to the value of nearly two lacs of rupees, 
and had to convey them from Surat to Abdur Razzak, the fauzddr 
of R^iri.i My route was along the seashore through the posses¬ 
sions of the Portuguese and the English. On arriving near Bom¬ 
bay, but while I was yet in the Portuguese territory, in consequence 
of a letter from Abdur Razzak, I waited ten or twelve days for the 
escort of Sidi Yakut Khian. Abdur Razzak had been on friendly 
terms with an Englishman in hia old Haidarabad days, and he had 
now written to him about giving assistance to the convoy. The Eng¬ 
lishman sent out the brother of his diwan, very kindly inviting me 
to visit him. The Portuguese captain and my companions were 
averse to my going there with such valuable property. I, however, 
put my trust in God, and went to the Englishman. I told the 
diumis brother, that if the conversation turned upon the capture 
of the ship, I might have to say unpleasant things, for I would 
speak the truth. The Englishman's vakU advised me to say freely 
what I deemed right, and to speak nothing but the truth. 

‘ When I entered the fortress, I observed that from the gate 
there was on each side of the road a line of youths, of twelve or 
fourteen years of age, well dressed, and having excellent muskets 
on their shoulders. Every step I advanced, young men with sprout¬ 
ing beards, handsome and well clothed, with fine muskets in their 
hands, were visible on every side. As I went onwards, I found 
Englishmen standing with long beards, of similar age, and with the 
same accoutrements and dress. After that I saw musketeers {hark- 
andaz)y well dressed and arranged, drawn up in ranks. Further on 
I saw Englishmen with white beards, clothed in brocade, with mus¬ 
kets on their shoulders, drawn up in two ranks, and in perfect array. 
Next I saw some English children, handsome, and wearing pearls 
on the borders of their hats. In the same way, on both sides, as 
far as the door of the house where he abode, I found drawn up in 
ranks on both sides nearly 7,000 musketeers dressed and accoutred 
as for a review. 

1. This was the identical Abur Razzak of Golkonda fame who 
Ead since reconciled himself to the Imperial service. 
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* I then went straight up to the place where he was seated! on 
a chair. He wished me Good-day, his usual form of salutation; 
then he rose from his chair, embraced me, and signed for 
me to sit down on a chair in front of him. After a few kind in¬ 
quiries, our discourse turned upon different things, pleasant and 
unpleasant, bitter and sweet ; but all he said was in a kind and 
friendly spirit towards Abdur Razzak. He inquired why his factors 
had been placed in confinement. Knov;ing that God and the Pro¬ 
phet of God would protect me, I answered, Although you do» not 
acknowledge that shameful action, worthy of the reprobation of all 
sensible men, which was perpetrated by your wicked men, this ques¬ 
tion you have put to me is as if a wise man should ask where the 
sun is when all the world is filled with his rays.'' He replied, 
“ Those who have an ill-feeling against me cast upon me the blame 
for the fault of others. How do you know that this deed was the 
work of my men ? By what satisfactory proof will you establish 
this ? ” I replied, “ In that ship I had a number of wealthy ac¬ 
quaintances, and two or three poor ones, destitute of all ^x>rldly 
wealth. I heard from them that when the ship was plundered, 
and they were taken prisoners, some men, in the dress and with 
the looks of Englishmen, and on whose hands and bodies there were 
marks, wounds, and scars, said in their own language, * We got these 
scars at the time of the siege of Sidi Yakut, but to-day the scars 
have been removed from our heart.' A person who was with them 
knew Hindi and Persian, and he translated their words to my 
friends." 

* On hearing this, he laughed loudly, and said, “ It is true they 
may have said so. They are a party of Englishmen, who, having 
received wounds in the siege of Yakut Khian, were taken prisoners 
by him. Some of them parted from me, joined the Habshi, and 
became Musulmans. They stayed with Yakut Khan some time, 
and then ran away from him. But they had not the face to come 
back to me. Now they have gone and taken part with the dinge- 
nars, or sakcmas, who lay violent hands on ships upon the sea; and 
with them they are serving as pirates. Your sovereign's officers 

do not understand how they are acting, but cast the blame upon 

_ >> 

me. 

* I smilingly replied, ** What I have heard about your readi¬ 
ness of reply and your wisdom, I have (now) seen. All praise to 
your ability for giving off-hzmd, and without consideration, such an 
exculpatory and sensible answer! But you must recall to mind 
that the hereditary kings of Bijapur and Haidarabad and the good- 
for-nothing Sambha have not escaped the hands of King Aurangzeb. 
Is the island of Bombay a sure refuge ?" I added, “ What a manifest 
declaration of rebellion you have shown in coining rupees I ” 

17 
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* He replied, We have to send every year a large sum of 
money, the profits of our commerce, to our country, and the coins 
of the King of Hindustan are of short weight, and much debased ; 
and in this island, in the course of buying and selling them, great 
disputes arise. Consequently we have placed our own names on 
the coins, and have made them current in our own jurisdiction.”' 
A good deal more conversation passed between us, and part of it seem¬ 
ed to vex him ; but he showed himself throughout very thoughtful of 
Abdur Razzak Khan, and mindful of his obligation to protect him. 
When the interview was over, he proffered me entertainment in their 
fashion ; but as I had resolved from the first that I would not 
depart from the usual course in the present inter\new, I accepted 
only atr and pan, and was glad to escape.* 

Khiafi Khan concludes this account with the following 
note :—* The total revenue of Bombay, which is chiefly derived 
from betel-nuts and cocoa-nuts, does not reach to two or three 
lacs of rupees. The profits of the commerce of these misbeliev¬ 
ers, according to report, does not exceed twenty lacs of rupees. 
The balance of the money acquired for the maintenance of the 
English settlement is obtained by plundering the ships voyaging 
to the House of God, of which they take one or two every year. 
When the ships are proceeding to the ports of Mocha and Jadda 
laden with the goods of Hindustan, they do not interfere with 
them ; but when they return bringing gold and silver and Ibra- 
himi and rial, their spies have found out which ship bears the 
richest burden, and they attack it.’^ 

The culprits when they could be caught were imprisoned, 
the E. I. Co's factors and officers were in- 
Failure demnified, imprisoned or threatened with 

extradition, but European piracy continued 
triumphant in Indian waters in the absence of a strong Indian 
navy. After the Ganjd-saum incident, in September 1695, 
the Ehitch proffered to clear the seas in return for exclusive 
rights of trading within the' Empire free of all duty; but the 
Emperor declined the offer. An agreement, on the other hand, 
was made with the English for a similar responsibility in 
return for half the running cost of each double voyage of the 


1. Ibid., pp. 351-54. 
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escorting ship. Consequently all the English prisoners were 
set at liberty on 27th June, 1696. But the same year saw the 
renewal of piracy in a more virulent form under Captain 
William Kidd, “ destined to blossom into the most redoubtable 
pirate who ever besmirched the honour of England.”^ He 
had been sent out by a syndicate of English noblemen on the 
Adventure, a very strong 30-gun vessel, to destroy piracy in 
the Indian Ocean 1 “ Arriving off Calicut early in 1697, he 
took to a life of piracy, shamelessly describing his robberies 
as legitimate acts of privateering authorized by the King of 
England. Kidd’s success drew many restless English seamen 
into his party. ‘ Distributing his forces with the skill of a 
sea-strategist,’ Captain Kidd dominated the Indian Ocean, with 
his munitions and stores drawn from a base in Madagascar. 

‘ All told, the pirate fleet mounted 120 guns, and was manned 
by not less than 300 Europeans, of whom the great majority 
were Englishmen.’ ”2 

Finally, in December 1698, Aminat Khlan, the Mughal 
governor of Surat, surrounded the European factories and gave 
them an ultimatum either to give an undertaking to guard 
the seas or to leave the country within ten days. Consequently, 
“ the English, French and Dutch agreed to act in concert to 
suppress piracy, and signed bonds by which they jointly en¬ 
gaged to make good all future losses. On receiving this agree¬ 
ment, Aurangzeb reversed his embargo on European trade in 
the Mughal dominions, and he wrote to the Surat governor to 
settle the matter in his own way. In the terms of this agree¬ 
ment, ‘the Dutch convoyed the Mecca pilgrims and patrolled 
the entrance to the Red Sea, besides paying Rs, 70,000 to the 
governor of Surat; the English paid Rs. 30,000 and patrolled 
the South Indian seas, while the French made a similar pay¬ 
ment and policed the Persian Gulf.’ 

Nevertheless, “ a return prepared in January 1702 show^ 
that the captives at Surat numbered 109 persons, including 21 


1. Sarkar, op. dt., p. 415. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid., p. 416. 
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English officials of the Company_land 15 seamen/' Sir 

John Gayer was imprisoned for 6 years from February 1701, 
with a few intervals; but this was mainly due to the machi¬ 
nations of Sir Nicholas Waite, President of a new rival English 
Company established at Surat on 8th April 1699. An ambas¬ 
sador from the King of England, Sir William Norris, waited 
upon Aurangzeb for 16 months (from 27 Jan. 1701-18 April 
1702), but with no result. Another piratical outrage was com¬ 
mitted off Surat, on 28th Aug. 1703, when two ships return¬ 
ing from Mocha were captured. By way of indemnity, Itibar 
Kh!^, the governor of Surat, extorted, from Vittal and Keshav 
Parekh (the Old English Company’s brokers), 3 lacs of rupees, 
and another 3 lacs similarly from the Dutch. But when 
Aurangzeb heard of- this, he disapproved of Itibar’s action and 
set aside the agreement of 1699 under which the indemnity 
was demanded. Misadventures of this nature with consequent 
punishments, followed by piratical reprisals, continued, and 
Aurangzeb realised the helplessness of the situation in the 
absence of a strong Imperial navy. But he was too much pre¬ 
occupied with his Deccan war. KhM Kh^ notes with much 
concern, * The Mahrattas also possess the newly-built forts of 
Khi^deri, Kolaha, Kasa, and Katora, in the sea opposite the 
island fortress belonging to the Habshis. Their warships cruise 
about these forts, and attack vessels whenever they get the 
opportunity. The sakanas also, who are sometimes called 
bawaril, a lawless set of men belonging to Surat, in the province 
of Ahmadabad, are notorious for their piracies and they attack 
from time to time the small ships which come from Bandar 
Abbasi and Maskat. They do not venture to attack the large 
ships which carry the pilgrims. The reprobate English act in 
the same way as the sakmas,^^ 

V. THE RIDDLE OF AURANGZEB 
Aurangzeb's character was a great enigma even to his 
contemporaries; we are hardly in a better 
A Great Enig- position to correctly understand him. His 
reign was a riddle in contrasts. To borrow 

1. E. & D., op. cit., VII. p. 355. 
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the familiar antithesis from Dickens, ‘‘ It was the best of 
times, it was the worst of times, it was the age of wisdom, it 
was the age of foolishness, it was the epoch of belief, it was 
the epoch of incredulity, it was the season of Light, it was 
the season of Darkness, it was the spring of hope, it was the 
winter of despair, we had everything before us, we had nothing 
before us, we were all going direct to Heaven, we were all 
going direct the other way—in short, the period was so far 
like the present period, that some of its noisiest authorities 
insisted on its being received, for good or for evil, in the super¬ 
lative degree of comparison only/’ 

Only, on the throne of Delhi, instead of there being * a king 
with a large jaw,’ there was one with a large nose^ and an 
itching jaw ; the queen with a plain face’ was simply out of 
the picture. 

A modem writer has pronounced Aurangzeb “ a puzzling 
compound of contradictions.”^ Bernier found him, ‘ reserved, 
subtle, and a complete master of the art of dissimulation.’ He 
further said that ' every person in the court, excepting only his 
brother, Daiia, seemed to form an erroneous estimate of his 
character.’^ This should be sufficient caution for all modem 
critics of Aurangzeb’s strange enigmatic character. We shall 
here only make an attempt to present this Imperial chameleon 
in all his changing colours, instead of trying to dogmatise. 

Aurangzeb’s letters, of which over 2,000 are extant, are 
an invaluable document throwing abundant 

Aurangzeb's light upon his manifold character. In one 
Ideal of Kingship. 4 . i.- r -.u 01 . 1 =,. t i.t= 

of these, written to his father Shiah Jahto, 

he writes, ” It is clear to your Majesty that God Almighty bes¬ 
tows His trusts upon one who discharges the duty of cherishing 
his subjects and protecting the people. It is manifest and clear 

1. Dr. Gemelli Careri, ^ho saw Aurangzeb on 21st March, 
1695, in the Deccan, speaks of his white beard, trimmed round, 
contrasting vividly with his olive skin ; ‘ he ^as of a low stature, 
with a large nose; slender and stooping with age.’—^Lane-Pool^ 
op. cit., p. 197. 

2. Lane Poole, Aurangzxb, p. 87. 

3. Bernier, Travels, p. 10. 
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to wise men that ^ wolf is not fit for a shepherd, and that no 
poor-spirited man can perform the great duty of governing. 
Sovereignty signifies protection of the people, not self-indulgence 
and libertinism'*^ 

To an officer who suggested to Aurangzeb that, for con¬ 
sideration of health, he should spare himself, he is reported 
to have said : 

‘ Being bom the son of a King and placed on the throne, 
/ was sent into the world by Providence to live and labour, not 
for myself^ but for othersAt is my duty not to think of my 
own happiness, except so far as it is inseparably connected with 
the happiness of my people. It is the repose and prosperity 
of my subjects that it behoves me to consult; nor are these to 
be sacrificed to anything besides the demands of justice, the 
maintenance of the royal authority, and the security of the 
State* He also added, ‘There can surely be but one opinion 
among wise men as to the obligation imposed upon a sovereign, 
in seasons of difficulty and danger, to hazard his life, and, if 
necessary, to die sword in hand in defence of the people com¬ 
mitted to his care .... Alas ! we are sufficiently disposed by 
nature to seek ease and indulgence, we need no such officious 
counsellors. Our wives, too, are sure to assist us in treading the 
flowery path of rest and luxury.'^ 

Again, in another letter to his father, Aurangzeb expres¬ 
sed his sense of the responsibilities of kingship thus :—‘ My 
elevation to the throne has not, as you imagine, filled me! with 
insolence and pride. You know, by more than forty years’ 
experience, how burthensome an ornament a crown is, and with 
how sad and aching an heart a monarch retires from the public 
gaze! .... the greatest conquerors are not always the greatest 
kings. The nations of the earth have often been subjugated 
by mere uncivilised barbarians, and the most extensive con¬ 
quests have in a few short years crumbled to pieces. He is the 


1. E. & D., cit., VII, p. 253. 

2. Bernier, loc. cit., pp. 129-30. 
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truly[ great king who makes it the chief business of his life to 
govern his subjects with equity'^ 

That these were no idle sentiments diplomatically express¬ 
ed to deceive the world is home out by the 

Benevolent In- ^jse regulations he made for the guidance 
tentions. ^ . , T , , 

of his revenue officials. That he had also 

striven to act according to them has been amply demonstrated 

by his own civil achievements as Viceroy of the Deccan. We 

have space only for a few of these by way of illustration. 

REVENUE REGULATIONS* 

1 

‘The officers of the present and future amUs of the Empire of 
Hindustan from end to end, should collect the revenue and other 
[dues] from the mahals in the proportions and manner fixed in the 
luminous Law and shining orthodox Faith, and [according to] what¬ 
ever has been meant and sanctioned in this gracious mandate in 
pursuance of the correct and trustworthy Traditions,— 

‘ And they should not demand new orders every year, but should 
consider delay and transgression as the cause of their disgrace in 
this world and the next 

First. — ' They should practise benevolence to the cultivators, 
inquire into their condition, and exert themselves judiciously and 
tactfully, so that [the cultivators] may joyfully and heartily try 
to increase the cultivation, and every arable tract may be brought 
under tillage, 

[ Commentary on the margin :—‘ Concerning what has been 
written in the first clause the wish of the just Emperor is, “ Display 
friendliness and good management which are the causes of the in¬ 
crease of cultivation. And that [friendliness] consists in this that 
under no, name or custoni should you take a dam or dirham above 
the fixed amount and rede. By no person should the ryots he opr 
pressed or molested in any way. The manager of affairs at the place 
should be a protector [of rights] and just [in carrying out these 
orders.]'' 

Second. —‘.If you find that the peasants are unable to 

procure the implements of tillage, advance to them money from the 
State in the form of a taq^wi after taking security. 

1. Bernier., loc. cit., pp. 167-8. 

2. Sarkar, Mughal Administration, pp. 197-223. The jar man 
containing these was issued in 1668-69 A. D. 
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Third ,— . [Commentary :—. * As the Emperor 

likes leniency and justice, [he here orders] that the officers should 
kindly wait for one year [for the return of a fugitive ryot] and, 
in the case of [direct] cultivation^ or lease, they should pwiy to him 
any surplus left above the Government revenue/]. 

Sixth. —In places where no tithe or rev^ue has been laid on 
a cultivated land, fix whatever ought to be feed according to the 
Holy Law. If it be revenue, fix the revenue at such an amount 
that the ryots may not he ruined by the payment oj it : and for no 
reason exceed half [the crop], even though the land may he capable 
of paying more. Where the amount is feed, accept it, provided that 
if it kharaj, the Government share should not exceed one-half, 
lest the ryots be ruined by the exaction. Otherwise reduce the former 
kharaj and fix whatever the ryots can easily pay. If the land is 
capable of paying more than the feed [amount] do not take more. 

Seventh. —'You may change feed revenue (Muzzaf) into share 
of crop (Muqasema), or vice versa, if the ryots agree to it : other¬ 
wise not. 

Ninth. —‘ In lands subject to fixed land revenues, if any non- 
preventable calamity overtakes a sown field you ought to inquire 
carefully, and grant remission to the extent of the calamity, as required 
by truth and the nature of the case. And in realising produce from 
the remnant, see that a net one-half [of the produce] may be left 
to the ryots.^ 

[Commentary: —'....In the case of fields which have been 
flooded, or where the rain-water has been exhausted, or any non-pre- 
ventable calamity has over-taken the crop before reaping, so that 
the ryot has secured nothing, nor has time enough left for a 
second crop to be raised before the[ beginning of the next year,— 
consider the revenue as remitted. 


II 

' Rasik-das, thrifty and obedient to Islam, hope for Imperial 
favours and know— 

' That all the desires and aims of the Emperor are directed to 
the increase of cultivation, and the welfare of the peasantry and the 
people at large, who are the marvellous creation of and a trust from 
the Creator {glorified be His name). 

1. I.e. If the normal produce is 10 maunds, and 4 maunds 
have been destroyed by any calamity, take only one as revenue. 

(10-4= =6^"—1.) 
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.(Similar regulations). 

Twelfth .—' Report the names of those among the amins and 
krarisk of the j^gtrdars, who have served with uprightness and devo¬ 
tion, and by following the established rules in every matter have 
proved themselves good officers,—^so that as the result may be re¬ 
warded according to their attention to the gain of the State and 
their honesty. But if any have acted in the opposite manner, report 
the fact to the Emperor, that they may be dismissed from the service, 
put on their defence and explanation fof their conduct], and receive 
the punishment of their irregular acts.' 

Thirteenth .—' With great insistence gather together the 
papers of the records at the right time. In the village in 
which you stay, every day secure from the officers the daily account 
of the collection of'revenue and cess and prices current, and from 
the other parganas the daily account of the collection of revenue 
and cash {maujuddt) every fortnight, and the balance in the treasuries 
of fotahddrs and the janCa wdsil bdqi every month, and the tumor 
of the total revenue and the jama handi (annual revenue settlement) 
and the incomes and expenditures of the treasuries of the fotahddrs 
season by season. After looking through these papers demand the 
refunding of whatever has been spent without being accounted for, 
and then send them to the Imperial Record Office. Do not leave 
the papers of the spring harvest uncollected up to the autumn 
harvest.' 

It must have been clear to the reader from the above 
evidence that Aurangzeb had the right perspective for the ruler 
of an agricultural land, like ours. Despite the loss in revenue 
it involved, Aurangzeb, it is well known, soon after his acces¬ 
sion, remitted no less than 80 different taxes and duties. ‘ The 
movetnenls of large armies through the country, especially in 
the eastern and northern parts, during the two years past, and 
scarcity of rain in some parts,* observes Khafi Khl^, ‘had 
combined to make grain dear. To comfort the people and 
alleviate their distress, the Emperor gave orders for the re¬ 
mission of the ruhddri (toll) which was collected on every high¬ 
way (guzar), frontier and ferry, and brought in a large sum 
to the revenue. He also remitted the pandari, a ground or 
house cess, which was paid throughout the Imperial dominions 
by every tradesman and dealer, from the butcher, the potter, 
and the green-grocer, to the draper, jeweller, and banker. Some- 
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thing was paid according to rule under this name for every bit 
of ground in the market, for every s^pll and shop, and the 
total revenue thus derived exceeded lacs (of rupees). Other cesses 
lawful and unlawful, as the sur-shumari, buz-skumdri, bar-gadi, 
the chardi (grazing tax) of the Banjaras, the tuwa'ana, the 
collections from the fairs held at the festivals of Muhammadan 
saints, and at the jatras or fairs of the infidels, held near Hindu 
temples, throughout the country far and wide, where lacs of 
people assemble once a year, and where buying and selling of 
all kinds goes on. The tax on spirits, on gambling-houses, on 
brothels, the fines, thank offerings, and the fourth part of debts 
recovered by the help of magistrates from creditors. These and 
other imposts, nearly eighty in number, which brought in krors 
of rupees to the public treasury, were all abolished throughout 
Hindustan. Besides these, the tithe of com, which lawfully 
brought in twenty-five lacs of mpees, was remitted to alleviate 
the heavy cost of grain.'^ 

In spite of stringent orders, however, many of these for¬ 
bidden dues continued to be exacted by 
selfish local officials, or jamddrs, Khafi 
Khan gives two reasons for this : Firstly, 
because throughout the Imperial dominions in the reign of 
Aurangzeb, no fear and dread of punishment remained in the 
hearts of jd^rddrs, faujddrs and zarmnddrs. Secondly ^ because 
the revenue officers, through inattention, or want of consider¬ 
ation or with an eye to profit, contrary to what was intended, 
made deductions (for these cesses) from the tmkhtmh accounts 
of the jdglrddrs. So the jdgirddrs, under the pretext that the 
amount of the cesses was entered in their tankhwah papers, 
continued to collect the rahddri and many other of the abolish¬ 
ed imports, and even increased them. When reports reached 
the government of infractions of these orders, (the offenders) 
w^ere punished with a diminution of mansab, and the delega¬ 
tion of mace-bearers to their districts. The mace-bearers for¬ 
bade the collection of the imports for a few days, and then 
retired. After a while, the offenders, through their patrons 


1. E. & D, op. cit, VII, pp. 246-7. 
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or the management of their agents, got their mansab restored 
to its original amount^. So the regulation for the abolition of 
most of the imports had no effect/^ 

Lane-Poole’s comments on this are worthy of attention. 

Cynical critics,*' he observes, “ have explained Aurangzib’s in¬ 
effectual generosity as an ingenious contrivance to carry favour 
with the people without impoverishing the treasury. Dr. Careri 
seems to incline to the opinion that the Emperor connived at 
his Amir's misdeeds in order to gain their support. A certain 
amount of conciliation of powerful chiefs, and even winking 
at their irregularities isr inseparable from a quasi-feudal adminis¬ 
tration, and Aurangzib may have felt himself compelled some¬ 
times to shut his eyes lest worse things should happen. The 
plain interpretation, however, of the remission of taxes as an 
act of bounty dictated by the Koranic injunction of benevolence 
to ‘the needy and the son of the road,' is simpler and more 
consistent with all we know of the Emperor's disposition. He 
was not the man to connive at illegal extortion or the oppression 
of the poor^^^ We are disposed to agree. Aurangzeb's wise 
counsel to his son Shah Alam may be taken as representing 
his correct attitude in such matters : ‘ An Emperor ought to 
stand midway between gentleness and severity. If either of 
these two qualities exceeds the other, it becomes a cause of the 
ruin of his throne, because in case of excessive gentleness, the 
people display audacity, while the increase of harshness scares 
away heart.'* 

Not merely Indian writers but also foreigners bear testi¬ 
mony to the fair administration of justice 
under Aurangzeb. Ovington, “ who derived 
his opinions and information frOm Aurang- 
zib's ‘least partial critics, the English merchants at Bombay 
and Surat,’ says that the Great Mogul ‘ is, the main ocean of 

1. E. & D., op. dt., p. 248. 

2. Lane-Poole, op. dt., pp. 82-3. 

3. Sarkar, Anecdotes, p. 58. Or, as he expressed it in other 

words :— ‘ Don't be so salt that [your subjects] would spit you 

out of their mouths, nor be so sweet that they may gulp you down.’ 
Ibid., p. 61. 
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justice... .He generally determines with exact justice and equity; 
for there is no pleading of peerage ojf privilege before the 
Emperor, but the meanest man is as soon heard by Aurangzib 
as the chief Omrah : which makes the Omrahs very circumspect 
of their actions and punctual in their payments.’^ The author 
of the Mimt-i' Alam, Bakhtawar Khian, gives us the following 
picture of Aurangzeb the judge :— 

‘ In his sacred Court no improper conversation, no word of 
back-biting or of falsehood is allowed. His courtiers on whom his 
lights is reflected, are cautioned that if they have to say anything 
which might injure the character of an absent man, they should 
express themselves in decorous language and at full detail. He appears 
two or three times every day in his Court of Audience with a 
pleasing countenance and mild look, to dispense justice to complain¬ 
ants who come in numbers without hindrance, and as he listens to 
them with great attention, they make their representations without 
any fear or hesitation, and obtain redress from his impartial¬ 
ity. If any person talks too much, or acts in an, improper manner, 
he is never displeased, andl he never knits his brows. His courtiers 
have often desired to prohibit people from showing so much boldness, 
but he remarks that by hearing their very words, and seeing their 
gestures, he acquires a habit of forbearance and tolerance. All bad 
characters are expelled from the dty of Delhi, and the same is 
ordered to be done in all places throughout the whole empire. The 
duties of preserving order and regularity among the people are very 
efficiently attended to, and throughout the empire, notwithstanding 
its great extent, nothing can be done without meeting with the due 
punishment enjoined by the Muhammadan law. Under the dictates 
af anger and passion he never issues ordeis of death'^ 

This character is further confirmed by Dr. Careri, who 
saw him in the Deccan in 1695. Seated upon a square gilt 
throne, raised two steps above the dais, inclosed with silver 
banisters, ‘ they gave him his scimitar and buckler, which he 
laid down on his left side within the throne. Then he made a 
sign with his hand for those that had business to draw near; 
who being come up, two secretaries, standing, took their peti¬ 
tions, which they delivered to the King, telling him the con¬ 
tents. I admired to see him indorse them which his own hand, 

1. Ovington, p. 198, cited by Lane-Poole, loc. cit., p. 81. 

2. E. & D., op. cit., VII, p. 158. 
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without spectacles, and by his cheerful smiling countenance 
seemed to be pleased Vith the employment/^ 

Great and incessant activity is a desideratum to great 
achievement. Aurangzeb shared this quality 
^ forefathers. Both Akbar and Shi^ 

Jahto never spared themselves; Humla- 
yun's and Jahangir’s love of ease were the cause of their com¬ 
parative failure. Sher Shi^ made his mark by his watchful 
and unceasing labours. Aurangzeb, if ever he needed the lesson, 
knew his history well. '' An emperor," he told his son Muaz- 
zam, "should never allow himself to be fond of ease and in¬ 
clined to retirement, because the most fatal cause of the decline 
of kingdoms and the destruction of royal power is this undesir¬ 
able habit. Always be moving about, as much as possible. 

It is bad for both emperors and water to remain at the 

same place, 

The water grows putrid and the king’s power slips out of 

his control."® 

His motto appears to have been like that of his great 
western contemporary Lxxiis XIV, whom he resembled in many 
ways (except in his Puritanism),—"One must work hard to 
reign, and it is ingratitude and presumption towards God, in¬ 
justice and tyranny towards man, to wish to reign without 
hard work.” Aurangzeb himself wrote, ‘So long as a single 
breath of this mortal life remains, there is no release from labour 
and work.’^ Here is his daily routine as given by Prof. 
Sarkar :— 

A. M. 

5 ... Wakes—^Morning Prayer—Devotional reading. 

7- 30 ... Justice in Private Chamber. 

8- 30 ... Dorian —^Review—Elephant Fights. 

9- 15 .,. Public Darb^. 

11 ... Private Audience. 

11-50 ... Harem—Siesta. 


1. Lane-Poole, op. cit., p. 198. 

2. Sarkar, Anecdotes^ p. 59. 

3. Ibid., p. 107. 
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P. M. 

2 ... Zuhctr Prayer. 

2-30 ... Private Chamber—Study—Business— Asar Prayer- 

State affairs. 

5- 30 ... Evening salute in the Private Audience Hall—Sun¬ 

set Prayer. 

6- 40 ... Soiree^ in the Diwan-i-Khas. 

7- 30 ... Court dismissec^—Prayer. 

8 ... In the Harem—Religious meditation—Sleep. 

“ This routine was varied on three days of the we^. On 
Friday, the Islamic Sabbath, no Court was held Wednesday was 
sacred to justice, and no public darbar was then held, but the 
Emperor went straight from the darsan to the Private Audience Hall, 
thronged with the Law Officers^ qdzis, muftis, scholars, theologians 
(ulema), judges, and the Prefect of Police for the City. None else 
was admitted unless his presence was needed. The Emperor went 
on personally judging cases till noon. 

“ On Thursday he gave his Court a half-holiday, as we get 
on Saturday in British India. The usual routine was followed up 
to noon ; but there was no afternoon Court, nor any assembly in 
the Diwdn-i-Khds at night. The whole evening was spent in prayer 
and sacred reading, and the world and its distractions were kept out. 

“If we may believe the Court historian (Alamgtr-ndma), 
Aurangzib slept only three hours out of twenty-four.' 

Through half-a-century of Imperial rule, through war and 
peace, through sickness and health, through sunshine and rain, 
Aurangzeb strictly adhered to his sense of duty and passion for 
work. Bernier records a wonderful illustration :— 

' Aureng-zebe, notwithstanding his serious indisposition, continued 
to occupy his mind with the affairs of Government, and the safe 
custody of his father. He earnestly advised Sultan Muzum, in the 
event of his death, to release the King from confinement ; but he 
was constantly dictating letters to Etbar-kan, urging him to be faith¬ 
ful and rigid! im the discharge of his duty; and on the fifth day of 
his illness, during the crisis of the disorder, he caused himself to be 
carried into the assembly of the Omrahs, for the purpose of un¬ 
deceiving those who might believe he was dead, and of preventing 
a public tumult, or any accident by which Shdhrjehdn might effect 
his escape. The same reasons induced him to visit that assembly 
on the 7th, 9th and 10th days; and, what appears almost incredible, 
on the 13th day, when scarcely recovered from a swoon so deep and 
long that his death was generally reported, he sent for the Raja 


1. Sarkar., Anecdotes, pp. 177-84. 
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Jesseingue, and two^or three of the principal Omrahs, for the pur¬ 
pose of verifying his existence. He then desired tihe attendants to 
raise him in the bed; called for paper and ink that he might write 
to Ethar~kan, and dispatched a messenger for the Great-Seal, which 
was placed under Rauchenara-Begam's care enclosedl in a small bag, 
which was impressed with a signet which he always kept fastened 
to his arm ; wishing to satisfy himself that the Princess hdid not 
made use of this instrument to promote ymy sinister design! ‘ I was 
present/ continues Bernier with great admiration, ‘ when my Agah 
became acquainted with all these particulars, and heard him ex¬ 
claim, “ what strength of mind ! what invincible courage ! Heaven 
reserve thee, Aureng-zebe, for greater achievements ! Thou art not 
yet destined to die.’’^ 

Sarkar remarks, “ Historians have observed that though 
he died in his 90th year, he (Aurangzib) retained to the last 
almost all his faculties unimpaired. His memory was wonder¬ 
ful : ‘ he never forgot a face he had once seen' or a word that 
he had once heard.’ All his physical powers retained their 
vigour to the end, except a slight deafness of the ear, which 
afflicted him in old age, and a lameness of the right leg, which 
was due to his doctor’s unskilful treatment of an accidental 
dislocation.”^ ^ 

Elphinstone writes, In reviewing these laborious under¬ 
takings, it is impossible not to admire the persevering spirit 
with which Aurangzib bore up against the difficulties and 
misfortunes that overshadowed his declining years. He was 
near sixty-five when he crossed the Narbada to begin on this 
long war and had attained his eighty-first before he quitted his 
cantonment at Birampuri. The fatigues of marches and sieges 
were little suited to such an age; and, in spite of the display 
of the luxury in his camp equipage, he suffered hardships that 
would have tried the constitution of a younger man.... The 
impassable streams, the flooded valleys, the miry bottoms and 
narrow ways caused still greater difficulties.... The violent 
heats, in tents and during marches, were distressing at other 
seasons, and often rendered overpowering by failure of water : 
general famines and pestilences came more than once, in addi- 

1. Bernier, Travels, pp. 125-6. 

2. Sarkar, Short History of Aurangzib, p. 462. 
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tion to the scarcity and sickness to which his own camp was 
often liable; and all was aggravated by accounts of the havoc 
and destruction committed by the enemy in the countries be¬ 
yond the reach of those visitations. But in all these discourage¬ 
ments Aurangzib retained his vigour. He alone conducted 
every branch of his government, in the most minute detail. 
He planned campaigns, and issued instructions during their 
progress ; drawings of forts sent for him to fix on the points 
of attack ; his letters embrace measures for keeping open the 
roads in the Afghan country, for quelling disturbances at 
Multan and Agra, and even for recovering possession of 
Candahar; and, at the same time, there is scarcely a detach¬ 
ment marches or a convoy moves in the Deckan without some 
orders from Aurangzib’s own hand. 

The appointment of the lowest revenue officer of a dis¬ 
trict, or the selection of a clerk in an office, is not beneath his 
attention ; and the conduct of all these functionaries is watch¬ 
ed,^ by means of spies and of prying inquiries from all 
comers, and they are constantly kept on the alert by admoni¬ 
tions founded on such information. This attention to parti¬ 
culars is not favourable to real progress of business, any more 
than it is indicative of enlarged genius; but combined, as it 
was in Aurangzib, with unremitting vigilance in all the great 
affairs of the State, it shows an activity of mind that would 
be wonderful at any ageJ'^ 

All that has been stated above should go to substantiate 
Lane-Poole’s just estimate of Aurangzeb 

Aurangzeb’s being ‘‘incomparably his father’s superior 
Contrasts. . .... « 

—a wiser man, a juster king, a more dam- 

ent and benevolent ruler,’" “ His greatest calumniator Manuod,” 

he adds, “ admits that his heart was really kind.”« “ He fur- 

1. In his last will and testament Aurangzeb wrote,—* The main 
pillar of government is to be well informed in the news of the Idng- 
dom. Negligence for a single moment becomes the cause of dsgrace 
for long years. The escape of the wretch Shiva took place through 
[my] carelessness, and I have to labour hard [against the Marathas] 
to the end of my life, [as the result of it].’—Sarkar, Anecdotes, p. 55. 

2. Elphinstone, History of India, pp. 665-6. 

3. Lsme-Poole, op. cit., p. 86. 
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ther states, “ All we know of his methods of government. 

goes to prove that his fine sentiments were really the ruling 
principles of his life. No act of injustice according to the law 
of Islam, has been proved against him.’'^ Even Bernier does 
not fail to observe, ‘yet even those who may maintain that 
the circumstances of country, birth and education afford no 
palliation of the conduct pursued by*Aurang-zebe (towards his 
father and brothers), must admit that this Prince is endowed 
with a versatile and rare genius, that he is a consummate 
statesman, and a great King^^ If the writer of his Anecdotes 
is true, Shiah Jahan too appears to have foreseen that ‘the 
resolution and intelligence of Aurangzib make it necessary that 
he (alone) would undertake this difficult task (of ruling 
India).3 Dryden only translates this sentiment into verse 
when he writes : 

* This Atlas must our sinking state uphold ; 

In counsel cool, but in performance bold : 

He sums their (his brothers') virtues in himself alone-' 

Despite this, however, it is also true as V. A. Smith holds. 
When he is judged as a sovereign he tnust be pronounced a 
failure.'' He quotes Khiafi Kh!^ to emphasize “his merits as 
an ascetic and his demerits in the practical government of an 
empire." Hence, ‘ in spite of his devotion, austerity, and justice, 
courage, long-suffering, and sound judgment,' every plan and 
project that he formed came to little good, and every enter¬ 
prise which he undertook was long in execution and failed of 
its object' (KhlafT Khl^). Smith adds, “The censures of the 
friendly Muhammadan critic do not exhaust the list of Aurang- 
zib's defects as a ruler." But we may not agree with him in 
his enumeration of all the details. 

“ He never trusted anybody, and consequently was ill 
served. His cold, calculating temperament rarely permitted 
him to indulge in love for man or woman, and few indeed 
were the persons who loved him. His reliance on mere cunning 

1. Lape-Poole, op. cit., p. 80. 

2. Bernier, Travels, p. 199. 

3. Sarkar, Anecdotes, pp. 40-41. 
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as the principal instrument in statecraft testified to a certain 
smallness of mind, and, moreover was ineffective in practice. 
Although he had many opportunities for wirming military dis¬ 
tinction, he failed to show ability as a general whether before 
or after his accession. His proceedings in the Deccan during 
the latter part of his life were simply ridiculous as military 
operations. In fact, nothing m the history of Aurangzib justi¬ 
fies posterity in classing him as a great King. HiS tricky cun- 
ning was mainly directed, first to winning, and then to keep¬ 
ing the throne. He did nothing for literature or art.^ Rather 
it should be said that he did less than nothing, because he 
discouraged both.”^ 

To completely deny Aurangzeb all title to greatness sounds- 
fanatical. The dissipation of his last campaigns need not blind 
us to his earlier military achievements, both as Prince and as 
Emperor. Aurangzeb’s great weakness was, indeed, his suspi¬ 
ciousness, the natural corollary to which was over-centraliza¬ 
tion in administration, both civil and military. But given his 
energy and intellectual power, this need not have proved fatal ; 
it was a weakness common to his tribe—men of power and 
overmastering ambition. There was undeniably a certain lack 
in his character—“ a certain smallness of mind,’' indeed,— 
the generosity and openness of mind common to all his prede¬ 
cessors. It was on account of this that “ all his self-restraint^ 
his sense of duty, his equity, and laborious care of his people, 
counted for nothing in their hearts against his cold reserve and 
distrust.'' “ His very asceticism and economy and simplicity 
of life were repugnant to a nation accustomed to the splendour 
of Shahjahto’s magnificent court. The mass of his subjects 
felt that if they must have an alien in race and religion for 
their king, at least let him show himself a king right royally,- 
and shed his sovereign radiance on his subjects, even while he 
emptied their purses upon his stately pleasures. This was just 
what Aurangzib could not do. The very loftiness of his nature 


1. Smith, Oxford flistory of India, pp. 447-48. 
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kept his people at a distance, while his inflexible uprightness 
and frigid virtue chilled their hearts."^ 


In the ultimate analysis, it is possible to attribute all 


Aurangzeb’s 

Puritanism. 


Aurangzeb's failures and defects to his re¬ 
ligious character. “His character,“ says 
Lane-Poole, “ is that of the Puritan, with 
all its fiery zeal, its ascetic restraint, its self-denial, its un¬ 
compromising tenacity of righteous purpose, its high ideals of 


conduct and duty ; and also with its cold severity, its curbed 
impulses, its fanaticism, its morbid distrust of ‘ poor human 
nature,* its essential unlovableness. Aurangzib possessed many 
great qualities, he practised all the virtues ; but he w^is lacking 
in the one thing needful in a leader of men : he could not win 
love. Such a one may administer an empire, but he cannot 
rule the hearts of men.** 


IDEAL MUSLIM MONARCH 

The reader will be amply rewarded for his patience to 
go through the following description of the Emperor, dwelling 
on the arch-trait of his character :— 

‘ Be it known to the readers of this work,' writes Baktawar 
Khan, author of the Mirdt-i Alam, ‘ that this humble slave of the 
Almighty is going to describe in a correct manner the excellent 
character, the worthy habits and the refined morals of this most 
virtuous monarch, Abu-1 Muzaffar Muhiu-d din Muhammad Aurang- 
zeb ‘ Alamgir, according as he has witnessed them with his own 
eyes. This Emperor, a great worshipper of God by natural propen¬ 
sity, is remarkable for his rigid attachment to religion. He is a 
follower of the doctrines of the Imam Abu Hanifa (may God be* 
pleased with him!), and establishes the five fundamental dioctrines. 
of the Kanz. Having made his ablutions, he always occupies a great 
part of his time in adoration of the Deity, and says the usual 
prayers, first in the masjid and then at home, both in congregation 
and in private, with the most heartfelt devotion. He keeps the ap¬ 
pointed fasts on Fridays and other sacred days, and he reads 
the Friday prayers in the Jami Masjid with the common people of 
the Muhammadan faith. He keeps vigils during the whole of the 
sacred nigjits, and with the light of the favour of God illumines the 
lamps of religion and prosperity_ 


1. Lane-Poole, op. dt,, pp. 86-7. 
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‘ In privacy he never sits on the throne. He gave away in 
alms before his accession a portion; of his allowance of lawful food 
and clothing, and now devotes to the same purpose the income of a 
few villages in the district of Delhi, and the proceeds of two or 
three salt-producing tracts, which are appropriated to his privy 
purse.and although, on account of several obstacles, he is un¬ 

able to proceed on a pilgrimage to Mecca, yet the care whidi he 
takes to promote facilities for pilgrims to that holy place may be 
considered equivalent to the pilgrimage. 

‘ From the dawn of his understanding he has always refrained 
from prohibited meats and practices, and from his great holiness has 
adopted nothing but that which is pure and lawful. Though he has 
collected at the foot of his throne those who inspire ravishment in 
joyous assemblies of pleasure, in the shape of singers who possess 
lovely voices and clever instrumental performers, and in the com¬ 
mencement of his reign sometimes used to hear them sing and play, 
and though he himself understands music well, yet now for several 
years past, on account of his great restraint and self denial, and 
observance of the tenets of the great Imlam (Shafi’i), (may God's 
mercy be on him !), he entirely abstains from this amusement. If 
any of the singers and musicians becomes ashamed of his calling, 
he makes an allowance for him or grants him land for his maintenance. 

‘ He never puts on the clothes prohibited by religion, nor does 

he even use vessels of silver or gold.In consideration of 

their rank and merit he shows much honour and respect to the 
Saiyids, saints and learned men, and through his cordial and liberal 
exertions, the sublime doctrines of Hanifa and of our pure reli¬ 
gion have obtained such prevalence throughout the wide territories 
of Hindustan as they never had in the reign of any former king. 

' Hindu writers have been entirely excluded from holding public 
offices, and all the worshipping places of the infidels and the great 
temples of these infamous people have been thrown down and 
destroyed in a manner which excites astonishment at the successful 
completion of so difficult a task. His Majesty personally teaches 
the sacred kalima to many infidels with success, and invests them 
with the hhilats and other favours. Alms and donations are given 
by this foundation of generosity in such abundance, that the 
emperors of past ages did not give even a hundredth part of the 
amount. In the sacred month of Ramzan sixty-thousand rupees, 
and in the other months less than that amount, are distributed 
among the poor. Several eating-houses have been established in 
the capital and other cities at which food is served out to the 
helpless and poor, and in places \^here there were no caravanserais 
for the lodging of the travellers, they have been built by the 
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Emperor. All the mosques in the empire are repaired at public 
expense. Im5ms, criers to the daily prayers, and readers of the 
khutba, have been appointed to each of them, so that a large sum 
of money has been and is still laid out in these disbursements. 
In all the cities and towns of this extensive country pensions and 
allowances and lands have been given to learned men and professors, 
and stipends have been fixed for scholars according to their abilities 
and qualifications. 

' As it is a gr^at object with this Emperor that all Muham¬ 
madans should follow the principles of the religion as expounded 
by the most competent law officers and the followers of the Hanifi 
persuasion, and as these principles, in consequence of the different 
opinions of the kdzis and muftis which have been delivered with¬ 
out any authority, could not be distinctly and clearly learnt, and 
as there was no book which embodied them all, and as until many 
books had been, collected and a man had obtained sufficient leisure, 
means and knowledge of theological subjects, he could not satisfy 
his enquiries on any disputed point, therefore His Majesty, the 
protector of the faith, determined that a) body of eminently learned 
and able men of Hindustan should take up the voluminous and 
most trustworthy works which were collected in the royal library, 
and having made a digest of them, compose a book which might 
form a standard cannon of the law, and afford to all an easy and 
available means of ascertaining the proper and authoritative inter; 
pretation. The chief conductor of this difficult undertaking was 
the most learned man of the time, Shaikh Nizito, and all the 
members of the society were very handsomely and liberally paid, 
so that up to the present time a sum of 200,000 rupees, has been 
expended in this valuable compilation, which contains more than 
100,000 lines. When the work {Fatwdi Alamgm) with God’s 
pleasure, is completed, it will be for all the world the standard 
exposition of the law, and render every one independent of Muham¬ 
madan doctors. Another excellence attending this design is, that, 
with a view to afford facility to all, the possessor of perfections, 
Chulpi Abdu-llah son of the great and the most celebrated Maulana 
Abdu-1 Hakim of Sialkot, and his several pupils have been ordered 
to translate the work into Persian. 

* The Emperor is perfectly acquainted with the commentaries, 
traditions and law. He always studies the compilations of the 
great Imam Muhammad Ghizali (may God’s mercy be on him !), 
the extracts from the writings of Shaikh Sharaf Yahya Muniri 
(may his tomb be sanctified!), and the works of Muhi Shii^i, 
and other similar books. One of the greatest excellences of this 
virtuous monarch is, that he has learnt the Kuran by heart. 
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Though in his early youth he had committed to memory some 
chapters of that sacred book, yet he learnt the whole by heart 
after ascending the throne. He took great pains and showed much 
perseverance in impressing it upon his mind. He writes a very . 
good Naskh hand, and has acquired perfection in this art. He 
has written two copies of the holy book with his own hand, and 
having finished and adorned them with ornaments and marginal 
lines, at the expense of 7,000 rupees, he sent them to the holy cities 
of Mecca and Medina. He also wrote an excellent Nastalik and 
Shikastah hand. He is a very elegant writer in prose, and has 
acquired proficiency in versification, but agreeably to the words of 
God—“ Poets deal in falsehoods—^he abstains from practising it. 
He does not like to hear verses except those which contain a moral. 
“To please Almighty God he never turned his eye towards a 
flatterer,* nor gave his ear to a poet.’' 

‘ The Emperor has given a very liberal education to his for¬ 
tunate and noble children, who, by virtue of his attention and care# 
have reached to the summit of perfection, and made great advances 
in rectitude, devotion, and piety, and in learning the manners and 
customs of princes and great men. Through his instruction they 
have learnt the book of God by heart, obtained proficiency in the 
sciences and polite literature, writing the various hands, and in 
learning the Turki and the Persian languages. 

^ In like manner, the ladies of the household also, according 
to his orders, have learnt the fundamental and necessary tenets 
of religion, and < all devote their time to the adoration and worship 
of the Deity, to reading the sacred Kurdn, and performing virtuous 
and piousi acts. The excellence of character and the purity of 
morals of this holy monarch are beyond all expression. As long 
as nature nourishes the tree of existence, and keeps the garden of 
the world fresh, may the plant of the prosperity of this preserver 
of the garden of dignity and honour continue fruitful ! 

This eulogium, fulsome as it may appear, from a strictly 
Muslim view-point, was not altogether undeserved by 
Aurangzeb. “ It is not,** as Lane-Poole properly observes, 
more adulatory than Bernier’s letter to Colbert of the same 
period.There is nothing in the portrait which is incon¬ 

sistent with the whole tenor of Aurangzib’s career or with 
the testimony of European eye-witnesses. Exaggerated as it. 
must seem to a westbm reader, the Indian historian’s picture 
of his revered Emperor does )not present a single touch which 


1. E. & D., op. cit., VII, pp. 156-62. 
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cannot be traced in the writings of contemporary French and 
English travellers, and in the statements of other native 
chroniclers who were less under the influence of the sitter for 
the portrait. Dr. Careri draws a precisely similar picture of 
the Emperor as he was in his old age in 1695.” ^ 

If Aurangzeb had shared the eclecticism or liberal outlook 
of his forefathers, he would have strengthened instead of under¬ 
mining the foundations of the Empire. He was more Hindu in 
blood than any of them had been ; hut his Islamic conscience 
rebelled against all the traditions created by them in India. 
“For the first time in their history the Mughals beheld 
a rigid Muslim in their Emperor—a Muslim as sternly 
repressive of himself as of his people around him, a king 
who was prepared to stake his throne jar the sake of the faith 

.He was no youthful enthusiast when he ascended 

the throne of Delhi, but a ripe man of forty, deeply experi¬ 
enced in the policies and prejudices of the various sections of 
his subjects. He must have been fully conscious of the danger¬ 
ous path he was pursuing, and well aware that to run a-tilt 
against every Hindu sentiment, to alienate his Persian adher¬ 
ents, the flower of his general staff, by deliberate opposition to 
their cherished ideas, and to disgust his nobles by suppressing 
the luxury of a jovial court, was to invite revolution. Yet he 
chose this course, and adhered to this with unbending resolve 
through close on fifty years of unchallenged sovereignty. The 
flame of religious zeal blazed as hotly in his soul when he lay 
dying among the ruins of his Grand Army of the Deccan, an old 
man on the verge of ninety, as when, in .the same fatal pro¬ 
vince, but then a youth in the springtime of life, he had thrown 
off the purple of viceregal state and adopted the mean garb 
of a mendicant fakir.” 2 

A sense of failure, defeat, and despair came over Aurang¬ 
zeb in his closing years. His pathetic letters 
The Ruin of to his sons, cited already, breathe regret and 
‘ disappointment; there is also in them a 


1. Lane-Poole, op. cit., pp. 66-69. 

2. Ibid., p. 70. 
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note of uncertainty and disillusionment. But in his lifetime he 
had no misgivings as to his goal; he had pursued what he con¬ 
sidered to be his God-appointed task, relentlessly and with 
great zest. He sought to convert Dar-al~Harb (land of infidelity) 
into Dar-^-Isldm (land of the true faith). It was obstensibly 
for this that he dethroned his father, murdered his brothers^ 
exiled his son Akbar, antagonised the Rajputs, Jats, Sikhs, and 
Marathas, suppressed the two Shia kingdoms of Bijapur and 
Golkonda, levied the juziya, forbade the writing of court- 
chronicles, banished music, changed the calendar to the ortho¬ 
dox lunar system (in place of the solar innovations), disconti¬ 
nued the Nauroz celebrations and anniversary-weighings of the 
Emperor against gold, silver, etc. and substituted true Hanifi 
Muslims in place of Hindus, Shias, and other infidels and 
heretics in his service wherever he could. Some of his mea¬ 
sures were really good, such as the condemnation of bhmg, 
prohibition of liquor and gambling, forbidding of sati, banning 
of obscenities in the celebration of Holi, and the compulsion of 
public women to choose between marriage and exile, etc. 
But what enraged large masses of his subjects was the whole¬ 
sale destruction of places of worship, exaction of invidious 
taxes like the jaziya and extra-customs duties from Hindus^ 
and their humiliation, not merely by dismissal from high ser¬ 
vice, but also by prohibition against riding on good horses, 
wearing of good dresses, etc. These were not the acts of a 
righteous ruler or a constructive statesman, but the outbursts 
of blind fanaticism, unworthy of the great genius that Aurang- 
zeb undoubtedly possessed in all other respects. Nor does 
any religion demand from its most devoted votaries the savage 
treatment that Aurangzeb needlessly meted out to his father 
and brothers. The fact is that, apart from his natural pro¬ 
pensity and zeal for religion (Islam?), Aurangzeb—or better 
Alam^r, the ‘‘world-grasper,'* also possessed a certain strong 
machiavellian trait in his character which made him believe 
‘ How vain is virtife, which directs our ways 
Through certain danger to uncertain praise ! 

Barren, and airy name ! the fortune flies. 

With thy lean train, the pious and the wise.... 
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The world is made for the bold impious man, 

Who stops at nothing, siezes all he can. 

Justice to merit does weak aid afford; 

She trusts her balance, and neglects her sword. 

Virtue is nice to take what’s not her own ; 

And while she long consults, the prize is gone ! 

This is the key to his puzzling character which led his 
European contemporaries to suspect him a dissembling con¬ 
summate villain. Bernier, as we have already pointed out, 
speaks of him as “ reserved, subtle, and a complete master of 
the art of dissimulation.’’ He further amplifies, “When at his 
father’s Court, he feigned a devotion which he never felt, and 
affected contempt for worldly grandeur while clandestinely 
endeavouring to pave the way to future elevation. Even 
when nominated Viceroy of the Deccan, he caused it to be 
believed that his feelings would be better gratified if permitted 
to turn* jakir, that is to say, a beggar, a Darwish, or one who 
had renounced the world ; that the wish nearest his heart 
was to pass the rest of his days in prayer or in offices of 
piety, and that he shrank from the cares and responsibility of 
government. Still his life has been one of undeviating intrigue 
and contrivance; conducted, however, with such admirable 
skill, that every person in the Court, excepting only his brother 
Dara, seemed to form an erroneous estimate of his charac¬ 
ter.” 2 Tavernier, likewise, wrote, “ Aurangzib especially 
^ows great zeal for the Sunni sect, of which he is a faithful 
follower that he surpasses all his predecessors in external 
observation of the law, which has been the veil by means of 
which he has concealed his usurpation of the kingdom... .To 
show himself still more zealous for the law he became a 

Dervish or Fakir, .and under this false mantle of piety 

made his way cleverly to the Empire.'' ^ 

At least two of his contemporaries warned Aurangzeb of 
the consequences of his purblind policy—^their motives we 


1. Dryden, Aurang-Zebe. 

2. Bernier, Travels, p. 10. 

3. Tavernier, Travels, I, p. 177. 
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need not discuss here— ; but, in the nature of things, they 
could expect no response. His rebellious son Akbar wrote the 
strongest indictment of Aurangzeb's rule ever penned by 
critic. 


“ Verily, the guide and teacher of this path [of rebellion against 
a reigning father] is Your Majesty; others are merely following 
your footsteps. How can the path which Your Majesty himself 
chose to follow be called ‘ the path of ill-luck ? 

My father bartered away the garden of Eden 

for two grains of wheat; 

I shall be an unworthy son if I do not sell it 

for a grain of barley ! 

Hail, centre of the worlds, spiritual and temporal ! 

Men draw hardship and labour of themselves.... 

[Then follows a vindication of the Rajputs.) 

Former emperors like Akbar had contracted alliance and kin- 
^ip with this race and conquered the realm of Hindustan with their 
help .... This is the race who, when Your Majesty was adorning 
the throne at Delhi, and the Rajputs [there] did not number more 
than three hundred men, performed heroic deeds, whose narrative is 
manifest to the age; such heroism and victory [were theirs] as the 

commanders of the age have not heard of. Blessings be on 

this race’s fidelity to salt, who, without hesitation in giving up 
their lives for their master’s sons, have done such deeds of heroism 
that for three years the Emperor of India, his mighty sons, famous 
ministers and high grandees have been moving in distraction [against 
them], though this is only the beginning of the contest\s. 

** And why should it not be so, seeing that in Your Majesty’s 
reign the ministers have no power, the nobles enjoy no trust, the 
soldiers are wretchedly poor, the writers are without employment, 
the traders are without means, and the peasantry are down-trodden ? 
“So, too, the kingdom of the Deccan which is a spacious country and 
a paradise on earth, has become desolate and ruined like a hill or 
desert; and the city of Burh^pur,—a mole of beauty on the cheek 
on earth,—^has become ruined and plundered ; the city of Aurang¬ 
abad, glorified by connection with Your Majesty’s name, is perturbed 
like quicksilver at the shock and injury given by the enemy’s armies. 

On the Hindu tribes two calamities have descended, (first) 
the exaction of the jaziya in the town and (second) the oppression 
•of the enemy in the country. When such sufferings have come down 
upon the heads of the people from all sides, why should they not 
fail to pray for or thank their ruler? Men of high extraction and 
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pure* breed belonging to ancient families, have disappeared and the 
offices and departments of Your Majesty's government and the func¬ 
tion of Your counselling on the affairs of the State, are in the hands 
of mechanics, low people and rascals,—like weavers, soap-vendors 
^nd tailors. These men, carrying the broad cloaks, of fraud under 
their arms, and the snare of fraud and trickery, {to wit, the rosary) 
in their hands, roll on their tongues certain traditions and religious 
maxims. Your Majesty trusts these confidants, counsellors and com¬ 
panions as if they were Gabriel and Michael, and places yourself 
lielplessly under their control. And these men, showing wheat (as 
samples) but selling barley, by such pretexts make grass appear as 
^ hill and a hill as grass [to you]. 

In the reign of King Alamgir, the Holy Warrior, 

Soap-vendors have become Sada^ and Qazi !_ 

Low people have gained so much power 
That cultured persons have to seek shelter at their 
doors!.... 

God protect us from this calamitous age, 

In which the ass kicks at the Arab steed ! 

The supreme magistrate is [vainly] treading on the wind, 
While justice has become [as rare] as the phoenix itself! 

'' The clerks and officers of State have taken to the practice 
of traders, and are buying posts with gold and selling them for 
shameful considerations. Every One who eats salt destroys the salt¬ 
cellar. The day seems near when the palace of the State would be 
tracked. 

“When I beheld this to be the state of affairs [in the realm] 
.and saw no possibility of Your Majesty's character being reformed, 
kingly spirits urged me to cleanse the realm of Hindustan of the 
brambles and weeds (viz., oppressors and lawless men), to promote 
men of learning and culture, and to destroy the foundations of 
tyranny and meanness. 

“ Hitherto Your Majesty has spent all Your life in the quest 
of things of this world—which are even more false than dreams, 
and even less constant than shadows. Now is the proper time for 
You to lay in provisions for the next life, in order to atone for 
Your former deeds, done out of greed for this transitory world against 
Your august father and noble brothers in the days of Your youth. 

O ! thou art past eighty years and art still asleep! 

Thou wilt not get more than these few days."^^ 


1. Sarkar, Studies tn Mughal India, pp. 1(X)-105. 
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The whole letter sounds insolent and, doubtless, is guilty 
of exaggerations, but in its main charge quite true and wonder- 
fully prophetic. Similar in import and appeal, but certainly 
more dignified in its tone and sincere in its fervour, is Shiviaji's 
letter to Aurangzeb, addressed to him after the Agra ad¬ 
venture. 

To the Emperor Alamgir— 

“ This firm and constant well-wisher Shivaji, after rendering 
thanks for the grace of God and the favours of the Emperor which 
are clearer than the Sun, begs to inform Your Majesty that—.... 

“ It has recently come to my ears that, on the ground of the 
war with me having exhausted your wealth and emptied your 
treasury, Your Majesty Jias ordered that money under the name of 
jaziya should be collected from the Hindus and the imperial needs 
supplied with it. May it please Your Majesty ! That architect of 
the fabric of empire [Jalaluddin] Akbar Pladishi^, reigned with full 
power for 52 [lunar] years. He adopted the admirable policy of 
universal harmony (sulh-i-kul) in relation to all the various sects, 
such as Christians, Jews, Muslims, Dadu’s followers, sky-worshippers- 
(falakia), malakia, materialists (ansarid), atheists (daharia) Brah¬ 
mans and Jain priests. The aim of his liberal heart was to cherish and 
protect all the people. So, he became famous under the title of 
Jagat’Guru, ‘ the World’s spiritual Guide.’ 

“Next, the Emperor Nuruddin Jahangir for 22 years spread 
his gracious shade on the head of the world and its dwellers, gave 
his heart to his friends and his hand to his work, and gained his- 
desires. The Emperor Shah Jahan for 32 years cast his blessed shade 
on the head of the world and gathered the fruit of eternal life, which 
is only a synonym for goodness and fair fame, as the result of his 
happy time on earth. * 

He who lives with a good name gains everlasting wealth. 
Because after his death, the recital of his good deeds- 
keeps his name alive. 

“ Through the auspicious effect of this sublime disposition, 
wherever he [Akbar] bent the glance of his august wish. Victory 
and Success advanced to welcome him on the way. In his reign 
many kingdoms and forts were conquered [by him]. The state and 
power of these Emperors can be easily understood from the fact 
Alamgir Padishah has jailed and become distracted in the attempt to 
merely follow their political system. They, too, had the power of 
levying the jaziya ; but they did not give place to bigotry in their 
hearts, as they considered all men, high and low, created by God 
to be [living] examples of the nature of diverse creeds and tempera- 
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ments. Their kindness and benevolence endure on the pages of time 
as their memorial, and so prayer and praise for these [three] pure 
souls will dwell for ever in the hearts and tongues of mankind, 
among both great and small. Prosperity is the fruit of one's inten¬ 
tions. Therefore, their wealth and good fortune continued to increase, 
as God's creatures reposed in the cradle of peace and safety [under 
the rule], and their undertakings succeeded. 

But in Your Majesty*s reign, many of the forts and provinces 
have gone out of your possession, and the rest will soon do so too, 
because there will be no slackness on my part in ruining and 
devastating them. Your peasants are down-trodden ; the yield of 
every village has declined, in the place of one lakh [of Rupees] only 
one thousand, and in the place of a thousand only ten are collected, 
and that too with difficulty. When poverty and beggary have made 
their homes in the palaces of the Emperor and the Princes, the 
condition of the Grandees and officers can be easily imagined. It 
is a reign in v^hich the army is in a ferment, the merchants complain, 
the Muslims cry, the Hindus are grilled, most men lack bread at 
night and in the day inflame their own cheeks by slapping them 
[in anguish]. How can the royal spirit permit you to add the hardship 
of the jaziya to this grievous state of things ? The infamy will quickly 
spread from west to east and become recorded in books of history 
that the Emperor of Hindustan, coveting the beggars' bowls, takes 
jaziya from Brahmans and Jain monks, yogis, sannyasis, banagis, 
paupers, mendicants, ruined wretches, and the famine-stricken—^that 
his valour is shown by attacks on the wallets of beggars, that he 
dashes down to the ground the name and honour of the TImurids ! 

May it please Your Majesty ! If you believe in the true 
Divine Book and Word of God (i.e., the Quran), you will find there 
[that God is styled] Rabbi-uhatamin, the Lord of all men, and not 
Rabb-uUmusalmin, the Lord of the Muhammadans only. Verily, 
Islam and Hinduism are terms of contrast. They are [diverse 
pigments] used by the true Divine Painter for blending the colours 
and filling in the outlines [of His picture of the entire human species]. 
If it be a mosque, the call to prayer is chanted in remembrance of 
Him. If it be a temple, the bell is rung in yearning for Him only. 
To show bigotry for any man’s creed and practices* is equivalent to 
altering the words of the Holy Book. To draw new lines on a 
picture is equivalent to finding fault with the painter. 

“ In strict justice the jaziya is not at all lawful. From the 
political point of view it can be allowable only if a beautiful woman 
rearing gold ornaments can pass from one province to another with¬ 
out fear or molestation. [But] in these days even the cities are 
being plundered, what shall I say of the open country? Apart 
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from its injustice, this imposition of the jaziya is an innovation in 
India and inexpedient. 

If you imagine piety to consist in oppressing the people and 
terrorising the Hindus, you ought first to levy the jaziya from 
Rai:>a Raj Singh, who is the head of the Hindus. Then it will not 
be so very difficult to collect it from me, as I am at your service- 
But to oppress ants and flies is far from displaying valour and 
spirit. I wonder at the strange fidelity of your officers that they 
neglect td tell you of the true state of things, but cover a blazing, 
fire i^ith straw ! May the sun of your royalty continue to shine 
above the horizon of greatness.”^ 

Ages earlier, if Hindu traditions are to be trusted, wiser 
counsels .had been lavished upon another ruler of Delhi 
(Hastinapura ),— viz., Dhrita-r^htra (Pillar of State) stricken 
with a fatal blindness and at the mercy of his avaricious sons 
chief among whom was Duryodhana of evil mind. Shri 
Krishna, ‘ with sweet and soft persuasion,' addressed him 
thus :— 


“ Listen mighty Dhrita-rashtra, Kuru’s great and ancient 
king, 

Seek not war and death of Kinsmen, word of peace and 
love I bring !. 

For thy sons in impious anger seek to do their kinsmen 
wrong, 

And without the throne and' kingdom which by right to 
them belong, 

And a danger thus ariseth like the comet's baleful fire, 

Slaughtered kinsmen, bleeding nations, soon ^Jtall feed 
its fatal ire ! 

Stretch thy hands, O Kuru monarch ! prove thy truth and 
holy grace, 

Man of peace! avert the slaughter and preserve thy ancient 
race, . 

*Tis thy profit, Kuru monarch! that the fatal feudsi should 
cease. 

Brave Duryodhan, good Yudhishthir, rule in unmolested 
peace, 

Pandu's so-ns are strong in valour, mighty in their armed 
hand, 

In'dra shall not shake thy empire when they guard the 
Kuru land !.... 


1. Sarkar, History of Aurangzib, III, pp. 325-29. 
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Who shall then contest thy prowess from the sea to 
farthest sea, . 

Ruler of a world-wide empire, King of kings and nations 
free ? 

Sons and grandsons, friends and kinsmen, will surround 
thee in a ring. 

And a race of loving heroes guard their ancient hero-king, 

Dhrita-rashtra’s lofty edicts will proclaim his boundless, 
sway, 

Nations work his righteous mandates and the kings his 
will obey ! 

If this concord he rejected and the lust of war prevail, 

Soon within these ancient chambers will resound the sound 
of wail, . 

Father of a righteous nation ! Save the princes of the land. 

On the armed and fated nations, stretch, old man, thy 
saving hand! . 

Slaughter not the armed nations, slaughter not thy kith 
and kin, 

Mark not, king, thy closing winters, with the bloody stain 
of sin, 

Let thy sons and Pandu*s children stand beside thy ancient 
throne. 

Cherish peace and cherish virtue, for thy days are almost 
done ! ” 

Alamgir the world grasper's reply to all the claims of reason 
and statesmanship was as blind and blunt as that of Dhrita^ 
rashtra's unrelenting sons. He was learned, too, and could 
quote Sa’di, emphatically exclaiming,— 

“ Cease to be kings! Oh, cease to be Kings ! 

Or determine that your dominions shall be governed 
onl^ by yourselves." 

Aurangzeb was thereby sowing the dragon’s teeth ; but he 
never thought of the future. With Louis 'XV he only declared, 
“ After me will come the deluge ”—“ Az-ma-ast hamah fasad 
baqri 

Mr. Pringle Kennedy wisely observes, “ What Akbar had 
gained, what Jahan^r and Steh Jahian with all their vices> 
had retained, he (Aurangzeb) lost, viz., the affection of his 
Hindu subjects. That this can be acquired for a Muhamma- 
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dan ruler without doing injustice to his co-religionists has been 
shown, over and over again in Indian History. And no power 
that has not acquired the confidence of the Hindu community 
can be expected to last in India. Intolerance in Aurangzeb's 
time meant intolerance in religious matters, but intolerance 
can, and at the present day often does, extend to matters not 
religious. Impatience at opposition, a belief that no one can 
be right save oneself, a feeling of contempt for all that does 
not tally with one’s own ideas, all these are a form of intoler¬ 
ance and one that at times can be seen in the statesmen of the 
present days. But the warning of history stands ever there, 
so that he who runs may read : The English wan India by 
pursuing the methods of Akbar, let them not lose it by imitating 
those of Aurmgzeb'*^ 

WASTED OPPORTUNITY 

It is vain to speculate what might have been if Aurangzeb 
had not been a fanatical Namdzi (as his latitudinarian brother 
D^ra called him), if he had befriended the Rajputs instead of 
alienating them, if he had not antagonised the Sikhs, Satn^- 
mis, Jats, and other sections of his non-Muslim subjects, and 
above all, if he had not roused the Marathas to deadly combat, 
and had won the sympathy and support of the Shia kingdoms 
of Golkonda and Bijapur, etc., etc. But when we remember 
Aurangzeb’s unquestionable merits, his administrative abilities, 
his benevolent intentions regarding the welfare of the peasants 
and Muslim subjects, his tireless energy, and his sense of the 
responsibilities of a monarch, we cannot help sighing with the 
repentant Emperor crying from his death-bed : I have mot at 
all done any (true) government of the realm or cherishing of 
the peasantry, Ufe, so valuable^ has gone away for nothing, 
.... and of the future there is no hope,**^ 

Our regret is rendered all the more acute when we turn 
our eyes to the successful administration of parts of his vast 
dominion, like Bengal under Shayista Khfin and Konkan under 

1. Kennedy, The History of the Great Moghuls, II, pp. 155-56. 

2. Letter to Azam, already dte!d. 
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Matabar Khan. The latter was a Navdyat Sayyid of Kaly^, 
first employed as a thanddm in the Nasik District. He fust 
distinguished himself in 1688, “ by his enterprising spirit and 
far-sightedness.** He enlisted a strong infantry force of local 
hillmen to fight the Marathas. After the fall of Sambhaji, it 
was on account of him that all North Konkan from Surat to 
Bombay passed into Mughal hands. ‘‘ Most parts of the dis¬ 
trict had been ruined by twenty years of Maratha predomin¬ 
ance and frequent warfare. He established Mughal rule over 
them, restored order, and planted colonies of peasants so as to 

revive their cultivation and prosperity. The news-letters 

of Aurangzib’s Court contain many examples of Matabar*s 
vigilant care for his charge, his strict maintenance of efficiency 
in the administration, and his assistance to the Siddi chief of 
Janjira in the military operations south for upholding the im¬ 
perial power. Death overtook this able and faithful servant 
at the end of February 1704.**^ 

Shayista Khian’s administration of Bengal was equally 
successful and prosperous. His first viceroyalty of Bengal 
extended over 14 years (1664-77). ‘‘During this unusually 
long period of office in our province, he first ensured the safety 
of the Bengal rivers and sea-board by destroying the pirates* 
nest at Chatgaon, won over the Feringi pirates and settled 
them near Dacca. His internal administration was equally 
mild and beneficent. He immediately stopped the resumption 
by the State of the old rent-free lands which the local officers 
had begun during the inter-regnum following Mir Jumla*s 
death. Every day he held open Court for administration of 
justice and redressed wrongs very promptly. This he regarded 
as his most important duty. Shayista KhSn restored absolute 
freedom of buying and selling, and also abolished two illegal 
exactions of his predecessors, namely, a tax of one-fortieth 
{zakdt) on the income of merchants and travellers, and as 
excise duty (hasil) from every class of artificers and trades¬ 
men, the latter tax yielding 15 lakhs of Rupees a year in his 

1. Saikar, Short History oi Aurangzib, pp. 352-53. 
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own ja^rs alone. The long interval of peace secured by his 
arms to Bengal was employed by him in adorning his capital 
Dacca with many fine buildings and constructing sards all 
over the country. On the whole, he was a generous nobleman 

of the grand old style.His second term covered the nine 

years from 1680 to 1688 ; the most noticeable event of this 
period was the war with the E. I. Co., already described. The 
popular tradition is that during his governorship rice sold in 
Bengal at the incredibly cheap rate of eight maunds to the 
Rupee.”^ 

That the country possessed able rulers even among the 
enemies of the Mughal Empire is illustrated by the career of 
Bakht Buland, the rebel chief of Goodwana. During Bakht 
Buland’s reign the rich lands to the south of Deogarh, between 
the Wainganga and Kanhan rivers, were steadily developed. 
Hindu and Muhammadan cultivators were encouraged to set¬ 
tle in them on equal terms with Gonds, until this region became 
most prosperous.’ Industrial settlers from all quarters were 
attracted to Gondwana, many towns and villages were founded^ 
and agriculture, manufactures, and even commerce made con¬ 
siderable advances,” * But the best illustration of administra-* 
tive talent outside the Empire is that of Shiv&ji. 

” It is commonly believed,” writes Prof. S. N. Sen, ” that 
this vast empire (whose foundations were laid by Shivaji) 
existed merely by plunder and robbery. An eminent English 
writer has described the Maratha generals as ‘ robbers, 
plunderers and scoundrels.’ But it is very difficult to under¬ 
stand how an empire could last for over a century and half by 
robbery and plunder atone^ unless it had a surer and firmer 
basis of good government :*» This is not the place to describe 
in details the splendid government set up by Shiviaji. We must 
content ourselves here with reminding the reader of the tribute 
paid to him by Sir Jadunath Sarkar the historian of Aurang- 

1. Sarkar, Short History of Aurangzib, pp. 420-21. 

2. Ibid., pp. 432-33. 

3. Sen Administrative System of the Marathas, Preface to the 

1st ed., p. 8. . 
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zeb’s reign :—** The imperishable achievement of his life was- 
the welding of scattered Marathas into a nation, and his tnost 
precious legacy was the spirit that he breathed into his people 
.... No other Hindu has shown such constructive genius in 

modem times.He taught the modem Hindus to rise to the- 

full stature of their growth.'* ^ 

Aurangzeb could easily have become an ‘ Ornament to the 
throne' (as indeed his name signified), had he not bent hi& 
dynamic energy and genius into channels destmctive of both 
himself and the Empire that was his glorious heritage. Instead,, 
he set himself the vain task of becoming Alamgir or * world- 
grasper * and was content to be Zinda Pir or ' living saint' to 
his orthodox Muslim contemporaries. He also set to posterity 
a purplexing puzzle in the strange compound of his character : 
‘‘ Aurangzib’s life had been a vast failure, indeed,” as Lane- 

Poole observes, ‘‘but he had failed grandly.His glory is 

for himself alone.,. .To his great empire his devoted zeal was 
an unmitigated curse.” * 


1. Sarkar, op. cit, p. 240. 

2. Lane-Poole, Amangzib^ pp. 204-5. The same writer has 

also observed, “ Aurangzib has experienced the fate of his great 
contemporary, Cromwell, whom he resembled in many features of 
the soul. He has had his Ludlow among his biographers, and his. 
Baxter, with their theories of selfish ambition and virtue vitiated 
by success; he has also been slavered with the panegyrics of Mu¬ 
hammadan Flecknoes and Dawbeneys. These opixwite views, how¬ 
ever, are less contradictory than might be suppo^d. They merely 
represent the difference between Christian bigotry and Muham¬ 
madan bigotry.They did not understand the nature of the 

religion which could be honestly professed by such a man as Aurang¬ 
zib, any more than the royalists of the Restoration could discover 
in the ambitious regicide the sincere Christian that Cromwell really 

was.Like Cromwell, he (Aurangzib) may not have been *a 

man scrupulous about words, or names, or sudi things, but he un¬ 
doubtedly put himself forth for the cause of God, like the great 
l^ector, a mean instrument to do God's people some good, and 
God service.'—Ibid, pp. 6D-61, 64. 
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ALAMGIR I (AURANGZEB) 

___I_ 

I " I r ' 1 ' I 

M. Sultan Muazzam, M. Azam M. Akbar M. Kiam 

[executed 1676) Bahadur Shah I (d. at Jajau,(d. in Persia Bakhsh' 
(1) or 1707) 1704) (d. at 

Shah Alam I | I Hyderabad, 

(acc. 1707; d. 1712) Bedar Bakht | 1709) 

I (d at Jajau) (5) Neku siyar ■ 

I 1707) (acc. & d 1719) 


(2) Jahdndar Shah 
[acc. 1712 ; murdered 
1713) 


AzimU’Sh Shan 
(d. in battle) 

I 

(3) Farukh-siyar 
(acc. 1713 ; 
murdered 1719) 


Ra6u-sh Shan Jahan Shah 
(d. in battle) (d. in battle) 

(7) Muhammad Shah 

(acc. 1719; d. 1748) 

(9) Ahmad Shah 
(acc. 1748 ; deposed 
1754) 


(10) AUxmgtr II I 

(acc. 1754; (6) Rafiu-d Daulat 

murdered 1759) (acc. & d. 1719) 

(11) ShSh^AUtm 11 
<acc. 1759; d. 1806) 

(12) A^bar II 
(acc. 1806; d. 1837) 

<13) Bahadur Shah II 
(acc. 1837; deposed 


(4) Rafiu-d Darjat. M. 
(acc. & d. 1719) (8) Ibrahim 
(crowned 
for a month, 
as Shah Jahan II 
1720) 




AUTHORITIES * 

A. PRIMARY :—1. Muntakhabu-l Lubdb by Kh^ Khan^ 
already cited, continues the story up to the beginning of the 
14th year of Muhammad Shah's reign. In the reign of Far- 
rukh-siyar, the author was made a diwan by Ni23amu-1 Mulk, 
and ‘‘ writes with interest and favour in all that concerns that 
chief. For this reason he is sometimes designated Nizamu4 
Mulkiy Extracts E. & D., op. cit., VII, pp. 387-531. 

2. TMkh-i-Irddat Khan by Mir Mubarakullah Iradat 
Khan Waza, whose grand-father and father had held important 
offices under Jahangir, Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb, respec¬ 
tively. Iradat KhSn was a faujddr under Aurangzeb, and 
governor of the Doab under Bahadur Shah. He died in the 
reign of Farrukh-siyar. Uowson observes, “ This is a good 
history of the Mughal Empire from the close of Aurangzeb’s 
reign to the commencement of Farrukh Siyar's. It has been 
well translated by Captain Jonathan Scott.... The book is 
written in a plain straight-forward style, and it never wanders 
beyond the sphere of the author's own observation ; but it is 
full of spirit, and has all the vigour and vividness of a personal 
narrative.” * As I was a sharer as well as a spectator of all 
the dangers and troubles,' Iradat Khan himself writes, ‘ I have 
therefore recorded them. My intention, however, not being 
to compile a history of the kings or a flowery work, but only 
to relate such events as happened in my own knowledge, I 
have therefore, preferably to a display of learning in lofty 

* The principal Authorities for the remaining chapters, excepting 
only the last, have all been given here t^ether. The reader will 
bear in mind, with increasing complexity,, it is impossible to be ex¬ 
haustive. Other sources may be traced in the works here cited. 
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phrases and pompous metaphors, chosen a plain style, such as 
a friend writing to a friend would use, for the purpose of in¬ 
formation. Indeed, if propriety is consulted, hftiness of style, 
is unfit for plain truth, which pure in itself, requires only a 
simple delineation' —E. & D., op. cit., VII, pp. 536-64. 

3. 'Ibrat-Ndma by Muhammad Kasim, also called TMkh- 
i Bahadur-Shdhi, “ is a well written history,** commencing with 
the death of Aurangzeb, and closing with the death of Kutbu4 
Mulk Saiyid Abdu-llah. Extracts relating to the great Saiyids 
of Barha, whose dependent the author was, are given in E. & 
D., op. cit., VII, pp. 571-73. 

4. Tazkira-i Chaghatd of Muhammad H^di K^mwar 
Khan sometimes called Tdrikh-i Chaghatai, is a general history 
of the Mughals, closing with the 7th year of Muhammad Shah, 
A. H. 1137 (1724 A.D.). The author held important offices 
under Bahadur Shiah, and '‘was in a position to know what 
was going on ; and the apparently straight-forward manner in 
which he has written his history inspires the confidence of the 
reader.*’ Extract relating to the situation at the death of 
Bahadur Shi^ in E. & D., op. cit., VIII, pp. 19-20. 

5. Tdrikh-i Chaghatai of Muhammad Sh5fi, Teharani, 
not to be confused with the above work of the same name,." is 
written in an elegant, but somewhat difficult style.** It begins 
with Babur and concludes with the withdrawal of Nadir Sh'ah 
in 1739. The work closes with the following interesting 
observation :— 

‘ After the departure of Nldir Shah, a Royal Order was 
issued to the following effect : " All public officers should oc¬ 
cupy themselves in the discharge of their ordinary duties, except 
the historians. These should refrain from recording the events 
of my reign, for at present the record cannot be a pleasant 
one. The reins of Imperial or Supreme Government have fallen 
from my hands, I am noto the Viceroy of Nadir Shah,** 
Notwithstanding that the nobles and great officers of the Court, 
hearing these melanchdy reflections of the Emperor, in many 
complimentary and flattering speeches recommended him to 
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withdraw this order, His Majesty would not be satisfied. 
Consequently, being helpless, all the historians obeyed the royal 
mandate, and laid down their pens.' Extracts, ibid., pp. 22-24. 

6. Tdnkh-uHindi of Rustam Ali was composed in the 
year 1154, a.h. (1741-42 A.D.). It closes With the 24th 
year of Muhammad Shiah's reign. ‘‘ It may be considered 
altogether a useful compilation, writes Dowson, ‘as it is not 
copied verbatim from known authors and in the latter part 
of it the author writes of many matters which came under 
his own observation or those of his friends." His object in 
comiX)sing the work is stated by the author to have been a 
desire to commit to writing a; brief account of just kings, and 
how they controlled oppressors and tyrants, in the hope that, 
while it might prove a lesson to the wise, it would not fail to 
draw the attention of intelligent readers to the instability of 
all earthly pleasures, and the short duration of human life, 
and so induce them to withdraw their affections from this 
world. Extracts, ibid., pp. 42-69. 

7. Jauhm i-Smnsam of Muhammad Mushin SSdik-f, 
closing with the departure of Nadir Shl^, is useful for a des¬ 
cription of the anarchy of the times, though “ it is written in 
a very ambitious extravagant style with a great tendency to 
exaggeration.'" Extracts, ibid., pp. 73-5. 

8. Tazkira of Anand Ram Mukhlis is invaluable for its 
account of Nadir Shiah’s invasion. “ The author was an eye¬ 
witness of much that passed during Nadir Shah's stay in India, 
and suffered from his exactions.” Extracts, ibid., pp. 76-98. 

9. Tdnkh4 Ahamad Shah, anon 5 anous, “terminates ab¬ 
ruptly about six months before the deposition of Ahmad in 
1754 A.H.” Gives a good account of the anarchy of the time. 
Extracts, ibid., pp. 104-23. 

10. Bayan-i Waki of Khwaja 'Abdu-1 Karim Kh^, “ con¬ 
tains a very full account of the proceedings of Nadir Shahi in 
India, and of the reigns of Muhammad Shah and Ahmad 
Shah.” Extracts, ibid., pp. 126-39. 
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11. Tofnkh’i Akm^r-Sdni, anonymous, “begins with the 
accession of the Emperor, and terminates at his death, re¬ 
counting all the events of the reign very fully, and in plain 
language.” Extracts, ibid., pp. 140-43. 

12. Tdnkh4 Mandzilu-l Futuh of Muhammad J^far 
Shamlu is the account of an eye-witness of the battle of P^ni- 
pat and the events leading thereto. The author states that 
* during the prime of life' and ‘ for the space of five-and- 
twenty years, he was constantly with Ahmad Sultan Abdali, 
more commonly styled Durrani, and having accompanied him 
several times to Hindustan, became well acquainted with the 
whole series of royal marches from the city of Kandahar to 
the metropolis of Shiah-Jahianiabad. At the battle which was 
fought at Panipat with Wishwas Rao and his deputy Bhiao, 
the author was himself present on the field, and witnessed the 
circumstances with his own eyes. Other particulars too, he 
learnt from persons of credit and sagacity, and having written 
them down without any alteration, designated the work by the 
title of Mandzilu-l Futuh, or Victorious Marches.’ Extracts, 
ibid.^ pp. 145-57. 

13. Farhdtun Ndzirm of Muhammad Aslam was con¬ 
cluded in the year 1184 a.h. (1770-1 a.d.). “This History 
is somewhat ambitious in style, but of no value for its contents.” 
It deals with the DuriMi invasion and of Alam^r II and 
Shah Alam II. Extracts, ibid., pp. 166-74. 

14. Siyaru4 Muta-akkhirin (“ Review of Modem Times ”) 
or Siyaru-l Muta-akkhirin (“Manners of the Modems”) of 
Ghulam Husain KMn is a general history of India from 1700 
to 1786 A.D. “ It contains the reigns of the last seven Em¬ 
perors of Hindustan, an account of the progress of the English 
in Bengal up to 1781 a.d., and a critical examination of their 
government and policy in Bengal. The author treats important 
subjectsS with a freedom and spirit, and with a force, clearness 
and simplicity of style very unusual in an^ Asiatic writer, and 
which justly entitles him to pre-eminence among Muhamma¬ 
dan historians.” (Dowson). The citations in this book -are 
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from CoL Briggs’ (Panini office, Allahabad, 1924) translation,, 
entitled Siyar-ul-Mutiikherin. 

15. 'Ibrat-Ncma of Fakir Khairu-d din Muhammad 
(Allahabadi). It is mainly the history of the reigns of Alam^r 
II and Shah Alam II. “ The history is wdl wiitten, in simple 
intelligible language, and deserves more notice than the limits 
of this work will allow.” Extracts, ibid., pp. 238-44. 

16. Tarlkh’i Ibrahim Khan of Ali Ibrahim KhRn was 
completed at Benares in 1201 a.h. (1786 a.d.). “This work 
is very valuable for the clear and succinct account it gives of 
the Marathas.” Extracts, ibid., pp. 257-84. 

17. Tdrtkh-i Muzaffari of Muhammad Ali Khan is, ac¬ 
cording to Dowson, “ the most accurate of General Histories of 
India.” The work was composed about 1800 a.d. This is the 
principal authority on which is based Keene’s Fall of the 
Moghul Empire. Extracts, ibid., pp. 317-30. 

18. Nigdr-Ndma-i Hind of Saiyid Ghulam Ali covers the 
ground traversed by TdrtkhA-Ibrahim Khan but in much 
greater detail. For the battle of Planipat “ the author informs 
us that his authority was a brahman of the Dakhin, named 
Rao Kashi Rao, who was in the service of Nawab Shuja’u-d 
daula of Oudh, and was present at the interview which the 
Mahratha envoy Bhawani Shankar had with him.” (Dowson). 
Extracts, ibid., pp. 398-402. 

19. Kdshi Rdj Pandifs account of the Planipat events,, 
as found in Col. James Browne’s translation has been edited, 
with valuable notes and appendices, by Principal H. G. Raw- 
linson (O. U. P., 1926). “The literature of this campaign is 
immense,” writes Rawlinson, “and a study of it, even from 
Marathi documents, would alone occupy a large volume. The 
Persian sources have yet to be adequately catalogued and ex¬ 
amined.” In their absence Kashi Raj’s “ is the most detailed 
account we possess of the battle, and is the work of an eye¬ 
witness who evidently desires to give an impartial narrative 
of what he saw and heard. He had many friends in both 
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armies and he was equally impressed by the gallantry of the 
Marathas and by the masterly strategy of their opponent, the 
Abdiali monarch.” (Introduction) 

20. An equally valuable contemporary account in Per¬ 
sian has been reently translated by Sir Jadunath Sarkar in the 
pages of the Islamic Culture (Vol.-VII, No. 3, pp. 431-56, 
July 1933, Hyderabad Deccan). It is entitled, “An Original 
Account of Ahmad Shiah Durrani's Campaigns in India and the 
Battle of Planipat ”—from the Persian Life of Najib-ud-daulah, 
(Br. Museum Persian MS. 24, 410). 

21. James Fraser's History of Nadir Shah, published in 
1742. (Reprint, Panini Office, Allahabad.) 
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CHAPTER X 
SUNSET OF THE EMPIRE 

‘ For generosity, munificence, boundless good nature, extenuation 
of faults, and forgiveness of offences, very few monarchs have been 
found equal to Bahadur Shah in the histories of past times, and 
especially in the race of Timur. But though he had no vice in his 
character, such complacency and such negligence were exhibited in 
the protection of the State and in the government and management 
of the country, that witty sarcastic people found the date of his ac¬ 
cession in the vords, Shahi-i be-Khabr, “ Headless King,” —KhafI 
Khan. 

The afternoon blaze of Aurangzeb's power had mellowed 
into a softer glow in the declining years of the aged Emperor. 
The tedious war in the Deccan had “exhausted his armies 
and destroyed his prestige, and no sooner was the dominating 
mind stilled in death than all the forces that he had sternly 
controlled, all the warring elements that struggled for emanci¬ 
pation from the grinding yoke, broke out in irrepressible tumult. 
Even before the end of his reign Hindustan was in con¬ 
fusion, and the signs of coming dissolution had app)eared. As 
some imperial corpse, preserved for ages in its dread seclusion, 
crowned and armed and still majestic, yet falfs into dust at 
the mere breath of heaven, so fell the empire of the Moghul when 
the great name that guarded it was no more. It was as though 
some splendid palace, reared with infinite skill with all the 
costliest stones and precious metals of the earth, had attained 
its perfect beauty only to collapse in undistinguishable ruin when 
the insidious roots of the creeper sapped the foundations.'* So 
writes Lane-Poole. He further adds, “Even had Aurangzib 
left a successor of his own mental and moral stature, it may be 
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doubted whether the process of disintegration could have been 
stayed. The disease was too f>ar advanced for even the heroic 
surgeryy^ 

Things were not so hopeless at least during the five years 
of Bahadur Shiah’s rule (1707-1712). We xnight agree with 
Keene who states, “As there was a period of consolidatiqn 
between the first adventure (of Babur) and the mature glory 
(of Shiah Jahan), so there was a period of weakness and a 

lapse between the glory and the fall.Naturally, the steps 

from one period to another were not sharply defined to the 
bystanders, and even now, in looking back upon them, one 
observes gradations like those by which one colour passes into 
the next upon a rainbow. The reign of Aurangzeb might ap¬ 
pear to have been a time of recovery if it had not been a time 
of falling ; and the accounts of his death that have been pre¬ 
served do not show any feelings of despondency as to the fu¬ 
ture of his empire in the mind of the dying despot. Nor was 
the character or the position of his successor by any means 
such as to give rise to any immediate alarm among those well- 
wishers of the State who survived their sovereign. The em¬ 
peror still gave audience, and redressed grievances, seated on 
the peacock throne ; and the rulers of all provinces of the 
peninsula were still either his vassals or his officials.”^ 

“ But ” as the same writer well observes, “ the air was 
full of change.”^ It would not, therefore, be improper to call 
this reign the sunset of the Empire : the sun of Imperial glory 
was still to sink below the horizon ; if the rays of its power 
were not piercing and sharp as in the days of Aurangzeb, they 
had a peculiar charm of their own. Though this moment of 
passing grandeur was short like a real sunset, few that enjoyed 
its soothing light thought of the darkness that was to follow. 

“ The new emperor, in spite of his advancing years,” says 
Keen, “ displayed a sumptuousness which caused his court to 

1. Medieval India, pp. 410-11. 

2. Keene, The Turks in India, pp. 170-71. 

3. Ibid. 
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rival the memory of ShShjahian’s/'i In the words of Iradat 
Khian, 

' Time received a new lustre from his accession, and all ranks 
of people obtained favours equal to, if not above, their merits; 
80 that the public forgot the excellences and great qualities of 
Aurangzeb, which became absorbed in the bounties of his successor 

.His court wcis magnificent to a degree beyond that of Shiah 

Jahan, Seventeen Princes, his sons, grandsons and nephews, sat 

generally round his throne,.Behind the royal Princes, on the 

right, stood the sons of conquered sovereigns, as of Sikandar Ali 
Sh^ of Bijapur, and Kutb Sh^, King of Golkonda ; also a vast 
crowd of the nobility, from the rank of seven to three thousand, 
such as were allowed to be on the platform between the silver 

rails.On the ids and other festivals, His Majesty, with Ws 

own hands, gave the betel and perfumes to all in his presence, 
according to their ranks. His gifts of jewels, dresses, and other 
favours were truly royal.... In the early part of the evening he had 
generally an assembly of the religious or learned men....He had 
explored the different opinions of all sects, read the works of all Jfree 
thinkers, and \\as well acquainted with the hypotheses of each. 
On this account some overstrict devotees accused him of heterodoxy 
in his religious opinions, through mere envy of his superior abilities. 
I heard most of his tenets, and lamented the ignorance of his vain 
critics; for it was as clear as the sun how just and orthodox he 
was in his opinions on religious points.' The writer concludes : * But 
how can I enumerate all his perfections. It would fill volumes to 
recite but a small part, therefore I will desist.’^ 

Tod, the historian of Rajasthto, is equally encomiastic, 
saying that the Emperor Bahadur Shiah had many qualities 
that endeared him to the Rajputs. He was also of opinion 
that “ had he immediately succeeded the beneficent Shahjahian, 
the House of Taimur, in all human probability, would have been 
still enthroned at Delhi.” The bigotry of Aurangzeb spoilt 
the opportunities of this Emperor, who like Shah Jahian was 
“almost a pure Hindu.” Keene adds, “Had Aurangzeb suc¬ 
ceeded Akbar he would have done less mischief; had Bah&dur 
Shiah succeeded Shahjahian he would have postponed the cata¬ 
strophe. As things happened (however) the carefulness of 
one ruler was as fatal as the levity of the other; and the 

_ _ P. 1 

2. Tarikh‘i Iradat Khan, E. & £>., (^. dt., VII, pp. 551-52. 
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qualities of each combined in unhappy co-operation, like two 
compounds whose chemical union makes a deadly poison**^ 

We might divide the present chapter under the following 
heads :—I. Personal History of Bahadur Shah ; II. Rela¬ 
tions with the Rajputs; III. Relations with the Marathas ; 
IV. Relations with the Sikhs ; and V. Conclusion. 


I. PERSONAL HISTORY 

Muhammad Muazzam, the second son of Aurangzeb, was 
styled Shah Alam in his father's lifetime. He 
Antecedents. 3 ^ Burhanpur on 30th Rajah 1053 

A.H. (14th Oct. 1643). His mother vvas Nawab daughter of 
Rajah Raju of Rajauri in Kashmir. His elder brother, by the same 
mother, Prince Mohammad Sultan, having died (Nth I>ec. 1676) at 
the age of thirty-nine, Prince Muazzam (Shah Alam) was recognis¬ 
ed heir-apparent. For twelve years from 1667 a.d. Shah Alam was 
Subddhar of the Deccan. About the end of 1677 he was sent to 
RajputSna, against his rebellious brother Akbar (4th son of Aurang¬ 
zeb by his principal wife Dilras Banu Begam, born at Aurangabad 
—11th Sept. 1657). In 1683-4 he led his Konkan expedition, with 
doubtful results, and was thence directed against first Bijapur and 
then Golkonda. On 4th March 1687 he was arrested with all his 
family for suspected contumacy with Abul Hasan, ruler of Golkonda, 
and kept in close confinement for seven years. He was released on 
24th May 1695 and sent as Governor to Akbaiiabad. Thence he 
was transferred to Kabul which he reached on 4th June 1699. “ For 
eight years the hot season was spent in Kabul and the cold weather 
at Jalalabad or Peshawar or in marches through the country.” He 
got the news of Aurangzeb's death, in his camp at Jamrud, on 22nd 
March 1707, only 20 days after the event !* 

Then followed the race for the throne; M. Azam, the 
third son of Aurangzeb (by Dilras Banu, 

. War (rf Succes- daughter of Shiah NawSz Khian Safawi— 
sion— 7 . 1653) and Sh5h Alam being 

nearly equidistant from Agra. The former was at Ahmed- 


1. Keene, op. dt., pp. 178-79 and 167. 

2. An instance of the speed with which intelligence could be 
carried the distance from Ahmednagar to Jamrud being about 1,400 
miles, and the average distance travelled by the messengers being 
thus 70 miles a day.”—Irvine, The Later Mughals, I, p. 18. 
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nagar (700 miles from Agra), and the latter at Jamrud (715 
miles from Agra).^ The contest is well depicted in the pages 
of contemporary chroniclers. According to Khafi Khan, who 
was then jaujddr of the smhdr of Thanesar and Khudra, 'On 
the 10th Zi-Z hijja (14th March 1707) Azam Shiah, having as¬ 
cended the throne, made his accession public in the Dakhin by 
coins struck in the name of Azam Shah (the title he assumed 
was AbuUjayez Qutb ud-din, Muhammad Azam Shdh, Ghdzi).^ 
Having gratified the old nobles of the State with robes and 
jewels, augmentations of numsabs and promises, he set off, 
about the middle of Zi-l hijja, to encounter Shiah Alam ac¬ 
companied by Jamdatu-l Mulk Amiru-l umara Asad Khan 
(his son) Zu-1 fikar Khan Bahladur Nusrcd-Jmg and [many 
other Persian nobles.] He marched to Khujista-bunydd 
(Aurangabad),.... and thence arrived at Burhanpur. After 
leaving that place, he was abandoned by Muhammad Amin 


1. Aurangzeb, on his death-bed, had foreseen the imi^nding 
struggle and tried in vain to avert it (1) by his last will and 
testament, already cited, inculcating a definite division of the Em¬ 
pire between his three surviving sons; and (2) by trying toi keep 
riis three sons at a safe distance, both from himself and from one 
another, at the time of his death. Muazzam the eldest was in 
distant Kabul. The other two, Kam Bakhsh and Azam, both being 
near him, he had ordered to goi to Bijapur and Mialwa respectively, 
with strict and specific instructions as to the time and route to be 
followed by each. The Siydr-ul Mutdkherin observes, ‘ The object 
of such precise instructions was to place the young (Kam Bakhsh) 
out of the power of his elder brother M. Azam. Seven days after, 
having taken that precaution, he ordered his second son to proceed 
to his government of Malwa four hours after sunrise, with injunc¬ 
tion to make short stages of about 5 kos daily, and to halt two 
days at each stage, so as to march only every third day. In giving 
such orders, the emperor told him that it was to put it in his power 
to prevent the disorders that might happen in that country in 
case of a vacancy of the throne, and moreover that he might be 
at hand to avail himsielf of his father’s demise, and take possesion 
of his inheritance. But the emperor*s real object was to keep so 
enterprising a prince at a distance from him at that time, and to 
prevent his availing himself of his feeble state of body to seize and 
confine him, in the same way as Aurangzib had confined his own 
father Shdhjehan*—Siydr-ul Mutdkherin, pp. 1-2 (Briggs). 

2. The coin struck by him bore the inscription— 

Sikkah-zad dar jahan ba daulat o jah, 
Padshah-i-mamalik Azam Shah. 

* Coin was struck in the world with fortune and dignity by 
the Emperor of the kingdoms, Azam Shah.’—Irvine, op. cit., p. 11. 
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Khan, and Chin Kalich Khlan (leader of the Tuitani party), 
who had received the title of KHan-dauran, They were of¬ 
fended by the treatment they received from Azam Shah, and 
went off to Aurangabad, where they took possession of several 
districts/! Azam had also ordered his son Bedar Bhakt from 
Ahmedabad to join him. The latter on hearing of the death 
of his grandfather is reported to have exclaimed, “ You know 
full well that the realm of Hindustan will now fall into anarchy. 
People do not know the value of the Emperor. I only hope 
that Heaven will direct matters as I wish, and that the Em¬ 
pire will be given to my father/’^ 

In the meanwhile, ‘On the 7th Zi-l hijja the news of 
Aurangzeb’s death reached Peshawar, and the Prince (Shiah 
Alam) immediately prepared to set out. Next day a letter 
came from Munim Khian, offering congratulations upon the 
Prince’s accession to royalty (presumed), and urging him to 
come quickly. Orders were given for the march, and next 
day the Prince started, making no delay, accompanied by his 
nobles, except Fathullah Khan, a man of great bravery lately 
appointed to Kabul, who declined to accompany him. Orders 
were given that Jan-nisar Khian, who was only second in courage 
to Fathullah Khan, should go with 5,(X)0 or 6,060 horse to the 
neighbourhood of Agra to join Prince Azimu-shian (Shiah 
Alam’s son, who had come from Bihar to support his father). 
Orders also were sent calling Prince Muizu-d din from Thatta, 
and Aazzu-d din from Multan, where he was acting as the 
deputy of his father. Other presumed adherents were also sent 
for. 

‘Shiah Alam proceeded by regular marches to Lahore. 
Munim Kh5n came forth to meet him, paid his homage, offered 
40 lacs of rupees, and presented the soldiers, artillery and 
equipments that he had busied himself in collecting directly he 
had heard of the death of Aurangzeb.^ 

1. E. & D., op. dt., VII, p. 391. 

2. Ibid., pp. 388-89. 

3. Both Khafi Khan and Iradat Kh^ speak highly of Munim 
Khian’s royalty and ability. ‘ The late Emperor,’ says the former, 
20 
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Sh^ Alam appointed him wazir. At the end of Muhar- 
rmi, 1119 (April, 1707),^ the Prince encamped at Lahore. 
There he remained over the new moon of Safer, and gave- 
orders for the coining of moneys and reading the khutba in his 

‘had appointed Munim Kh5n, a very able man of business, to the 
management of Kabul. He had shown great devotion and fidelity 
to Shi^ Alam, so that the Prince placed in his hands the manage- 
irient of his jagirs in the province of Lahore, and had recommended 
him for the dewani of the province to the Emperor, who appointed, 
him to that office. When Munim Khan received intelligence of the 
continued illness of the Emperor, in his faithfulness to Shah Alam, 
he busied himself in making preparations in the countries lying 
between Lahore and Peshawar, finefing means of transport, collecting 
camels and bullocks, and providing things necessary for carrying on 
a campaign, so as to be ready at the time of need.'—-Ibid., pp. 391- 
Iradat Khan, likewise, speaks of Munim’s ‘ great abilities, active 
in the cabinet, resolute in execution and unbending of integrity of 

mind. .-when he heard of Aurangzeb's illness, in order to prevent 

plots in favour of Azam Shah, he circulated a report that ShSb- 
Alam would not contend for empire, but seek protection from his 
brother by flight to Persia. This step appears to have been suggest¬ 
ed to him by Shl^ Alam himself : “ In this rumour,'* Shiali Alam 
is alleged to have told him, “ lies concealed a great design, to for¬ 
ward which I have spread it abroad and taken pains to make %t 
believed. First, because my father, on a mere suspicion of dis¬ 
loyalty, kept me nine years in close confinement; and should he 
even now think that I cherished the smallest ambition, he would* 
immediately strive to accomplish my ruin. Secondly, my brother 
and M. Azam Shfih, who is my powerful enemy and valiant even to^ 
the point of rashness, would exert all his force against me. From this 
report my father is easy, and my brother lulled into self-security; but by 
the Almighty God who gave me life (laying his hand on the Kurun),. 
and on this holy book I swear, though not one friend should join 
me, I will meet Azam Shah in single combat, wherever he may be„ 
This secret, which I have so long maintained, and even kept from 
my own children, is now entrusted to your care. Be cautious that 
no instance of your conduct may betray it !" ‘ When the news of 
Aurangzeb's death reached Munim Khin at Lahore, he wrote im- 
rnediately by express to Shah Alam, conjuring him to march with 
the utmost expedition towards the capital, without anxiety or pre¬ 
paration, and he should find artillery and all supplies ready at 
Lahore. This wise minister then prepared bridges over the various 
rivers, so that not a day’s delay was occasioned in crossing to the 
Pnnees army, which at Lahore was joined by a powerful train of 
artillery with sufficient draft. He also paid up all the troops, and 
advanced large sums to new levies.’—Ibid., pp. 547-49. 

1 . Irvine gives the date as 1st Safar (3rd May, 1707), Irvine, 
op. cit., p. 20. 

Pirections were given that the new rupee should be in- 
CTeased half a maska in weight, and lacs were accordingly coined of 
that weight ; but as in the payment of tankhwah, and in command 
of commercial transactions, it was received at only the old rate, the 
new law was discontinued. E. & D., op. cit., VII p 393 
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name. The nobles in his retinue presented their offerings and 
paid their homage. 

‘On Shah Alam arriving at Delhi,.the commandant 

sent the keys of the fortress with his offering, and many others 
made their allegiance. At thij beginning of Rabiu-l awwal 
(5th May, 1707) he left for Agra, and reached the environs 
of that city about the middle of the month (12th June, 1707), 
where he was met by his son M. Azim, and by M. Karim, the 
son of Prince Azim. Baki Khlan gave up the keys of the fort¬ 
ress, with treasure, for which he received great favour and 
rewards.^ 

* According to one account there were nine krors of rupees in 
rupees and ashrdfis, besides vessels of gold and silver, which was what 
was left remaining of the 24 krors of rupees amassed by Shah Jah^ 
after what had been extended by Aurangzeb during his reign, princi¬ 
pally in his wars in the Dakhin. According to another account, includ¬ 
ing the presentation money, which consisted of ashrdfis and rupees of 
100 to 300 tolas' weight, especially coined for presents,^ and the 
ashrdfis of 12 mdshas and 13 mdshas of the reign of Akbar, the whole 
amounted to 13 krors. An order was given for immediately bringing 
out 4 krors of rupees. Three lacs were to be given to each of the 
royal Princes, altogether 9 lacs ; 3 lacs to Khan ZamBn and his sons; 
one lac to the Saiyids of Barha ; one lac to Aghar Kh^ and his 
Mughals. In the same \^ay the officers in his retinue, and the old 
servants, soldiers, [and others, received gratuitous additions ot pay 
and donations]. Altogether two krors were distributed_ 

‘ Azam Shiah (by this time had) passed the Nerbadda, and 
arrived at Gwalior... .Shiah Alam... .wrote him a letter of 
expostulation, rehearsing the particulars of the will written by 
their father with his own hand respecting the division of the 
kingdom, and said, “ Of all the six subas of the Dakhin, I will 
surrender to you four subas, as well as the suba of Ahmadabad, 
and besides these I will present you with one or two other 

1. At first Baki Khan who was the commandant of the fort of 
Agra, had refused to surrender his charge, pleading that ‘although 
the fort and the treasures belonged to both the heirs to the cro^^n, 
he would surrender them to whichever arrived first.’ Ibid., see also 
Siydr-ul Mutdkherin, p. 5. (Briggs). 

2. See Thomas, Chronicles of the Pathdn Kings, p. 423. 
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subas, for / do not wish that the blood of Musalmam should 
be shed. .. .You ought therefore to be content with the will of 
your father, accept what is offered, and endeavour to prevent 
strife.” It is also said that he sent a message to the following 
effect : “ If you will not desist from unjustly making a greater 
demand, and will not abide by the will of our father, but 
desire that the sword should be drawn, and that the matter 
should be submitted to the arbitrament of courage and valour, 
what is the necessity that we should doom a multitude to the 
edge of the sword in our quarrel? It is better that you and 
I should stake our individual lives and contend with each other 
on the field of combat.”. .. .When this letter and message of 
the elder brother reached the younger, the latter said, “ I sup¬ 
pose the stupid fellow has never read the lines of Sa’di, which 
say that Two kings cannot be contained in one country, 
though ten darweshes can sleep under one blanket.’ 

* Empire having been decreed to Shah Alam,' writes Iradat 
Khl^, * from the agency of destiny, such vanity took posses¬ 
sion of the mind of Azam Shiah, that he was convinced by 


1 . E, & D,, op. cit., VII, pp. 396-97. A slightly different 
version is given by Iradat Khan :—■ At length Shah Alam, having 
reached Mattra, sent by a celebrated darwesh the following message 
to Azam Sh^ : " By the divine auspices we inherit from our an¬ 
cestors an extensive empire, comprehending many kingdoms. It will 
be just and glorious not to draw the sword against each other, not 
consent to shed blood of the faithful. Let us equally divide the 
empire between us. Though I am the elder son, I will leave the 
choice in your favour.'" Azam Shah, vainglorious .and haughty, 
replied that he would answer his brother on the morrow in the 
field, and upon this the messenger departed.’—^E. & D., op. cit., VII, 
p. 542. 

How could two swords be kept in one scabbard ? 

Az farsh-i-Khanata balab-i bam azanA-man, 

Az ban-i-Khana to ba sariya az an-i^tu. 

My share is from floor to the roof of the house, yours from the 
roof upto the firmament! ”—See Irvine, op. cit., p. 22. 

Cf. Duryodhana’s reply in the Mahabharata :— 

’’ Take my message to my kinsmen, for Duryodhana’s words 
are plain. 

Portion of the Kuru empire sons of Pandu seek in vain, 

Town nor village, mart nor hamlet, help us righteous gods 
in heaven. 

Spot that needle’s point can cover shall not unto them be 
given! ” 
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his brother, though supported by the myriads of Tur and Sallam, 
durst not meet him in the field. Hence those who brought intelli¬ 
gence of his approach he would abuse as fools and cowards, so 
that no one cared to speak the truth ; as was formerly the 
case with the Emperor Humayun during the rebellion of the 
Afghan Sher Shah. Even his chief officers feared to disclose 
intelligence; so that he was ignorant of the successful progress 
of his tival.’^ 

‘ The spies of Shah Alam Bahadur Shah/ writes Khafi 
Khan, * brought intelligence that the advanced guard of Azam 
Shah had marched with the intention of taking possession of 
the river Chambal, which is eighteen kos from Agra. So he 
gave directions that Khanazad Khan, Saf-shikan Khan the 
commander of the artillery, with an advance guard, should 
go and take possession of the passage, and not allow the enemy 
to cross. It was next reported to be Azam Shah’s intention 
to cross the river at Samer-^arh, and leaving Agra in his rear, 
to turn and give battle. Orders were then given for moving 

Shah Alam’s tents Jaju Sarai .Azam Shah also prepared 

for battle, without heeding the superior force of his brother, 
or settling any plan of action, went boldly forward like a fierce 
lion dashes upon a flock of sheep. 

‘On the 18th Rabiu-l awwal^ 1119 a.h. (10th June 1707 
a.d.),'2i the two armies joined battle at Jaju (Jajau) seven or 

eight kos from Agra.Matters now looked ill in every way 

for Azam Shah. ... and a great number on the side of Azam 
Shfih were slain. Zu-1 fikar Khan received a slight wound 
upon the lip. When he saw that the day was lost, that many 
of his valiant companions in arms were slain, and that Azam 
Shah’s army was pressed so hard that there was no hope of deli¬ 
verance, he went to the Prince and said, “Your ancestors have 
had to endure the same kind of reverse, and have been de¬ 
prived of their armies ; but they did not refuse to do what the 
necessities of the case required. The best course for you now 


1. E. & D., op. cit, VII, pp. 541-42. 

2. 18th June, 1707.—Irvine, op. cit., p. 25. 
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is to leave the field of battle, and to remove to a distance, 
when fortune may perhaps assist you, and you may retrieve your 
reverse/' Azam Sh^ flew into a rage, and said. 
Go with your bravery, and save your life where¬ 
ver you can ; it is impossible for me to leave this field : 
for Princes there is (only the choice of) a throne or a bier 
{takkt yu takhta)” Zu-1 fikar Khan, accompanied by 
Hamidu-din Khan, then went off to Gwalior. The ill-fated 
Prince now found himself left with only two or three hundred 
horsemen among thousands of his enemies, and amid a rain 
of arrows and balls. In this extremity he exclaimed, “ It is 
not Shah Alam who fights against me ; God has abandoned 
me, and jortune has turned against meJ 

From this we might hurry on to the close of the battle as 
described by Iradat Kh^ who was present on the scene :— 

‘His (Zu-1 fikar Khan’s) flight determined the rout of our army. 
The principal followers and personal attendants of Azam Shiah now 
dismounted, and laying their quivers on the ground, sat down to 
await the charge of the enemy, and sell their lives in defence of 
their patron. Saiyid Abdullah and his brother, Husain AH Khan, 
the illustrious house of Bar ha, ever celebrated for valour, whose 
ancestors had in every reign performed most gallant actions, if pos¬ 
sible superior to their sires, descended from their elephants, cmd 
prepared to engage on foot, ,The battle now raged hand to hand 
with sabres, and there was great slaughter on both sides. Husain 
Ali Khan received several wounds and fell down faint with the loss 

of blood.At last a musket-ball and several arrows struck the 

Prince Bedar Bakht, and he sank down dead on the elephant. 

‘ Azam Shah, though much wounded, was still alive, when a 
whirl of dust winded towards him from the army of Shah Alam. 
From this now issued with a select band the Princes Azimu-sh 
Shan, Muizzu-din Jahandar Shiah, and JahSn Shiah. Azam ShSh 
soon received a mortal wound from a musket-ball, and resigned 
his soul to the Creator of life. The Prince Walajah (Azam’s second 
aon) also sank down in the sleep of death. I (Iradat KMn) now 
made my escape to Agra, not diosing to go to the enemy’s camp, 
where I had many friends who would have given me protection. 

‘Rustam-dil Khi^, who commanded the escort of Shah Alam’s 
advanced tents, when attacked in the morning by our troops,.... 


1. E. & D., op. cit., VII, pp. 398-99. 
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♦cutting off the head of the corpse (of Azam Shah)... .hastened to 
the camp of Shiah Alam. With exulting hopes of great reward, he 
laid his prize at the Prince’s feet; hut the compassionate Shah 
Atom, seeing the head o] his slaughtered brother in such disgrace, 
shed tears of affection,, and gave Rustam^dil Khan nothing but re¬ 
proaches. He ordered the head to be buried wf ifh proper respect, and 
forbade the march of victory to be beaten. Munim Khan took 
charge of the bodies of the unfortunate Princes, and treated the 
ladies of their harems with the utmost respect and tenderness. 
Though he had received a dangerous wound, and suffered extreme 
pain, he concealed his situation, and continued on the field till 

late at night, to restore order and prevent plunder.Without 

doubt Sh^ Alam’s successes, and his attainment of the empire, 
ivere owing to the conduct and valour of this great minister.’^ 

‘ Next day Shah Alam went to visit Khan-kh^an (Munim 
Khan), and raised him to highest rank, 
Gifts and the title of Khdn-izhwan Bahadur 

Zajar Jang and Ydr-i wafaddr (faithful 
friend). He presented him with a kror of rupees in cash and 
^oods, a larger bounty than had ever been bestowed on any in¬ 
dividual since the rise of the House of Timur. His mansab 
was increased to TOGO and 7000 horse, five* thousand being do- 
aspah and sih-aspah. He also received two krors of dams as 
inam, and he was confirmed in the office of wazlr. Of the 
ten lacs of rupees which he offered as peshkaih, one was 

accepted.Each of the four royal Princes had his 

mansab increased to 30,000 and 20,000 horse’. ... A graci¬ 
ous iarmdn, summoning Annru-l umara Asad Khl^, Zu-1 fikar 
Khan, Hamidu-d din, who had repaired to Gwalior before the 
battle, was sent, promising them safety and favour and asking 
them to bring with them the ladies of the late Prince with 


1. Ibid., pp. 546-47, 549. It may be fairly said, in summing 
up this part of our story,” observes Irvine, that Azam Shah 
brought on his own defeat by his overhaste and excessive rashness. 
Having failed to reach Agra in time to occupy that city before his 
rival, his chance of success was reduced enormously. He had little 
or no money, in comparison at least with the large resource thrown 
open to Bahiadur Shilh ; he had left mudi of his equipage behind 
him in the Dakhin ; and his army was largely composed of fresh 
and untrained troops ; while many of his chief men, such as Zulfiqar 
Kh5n and R5ja Jai Singh KachhawSha seem to have been only 
half-hearted in their support of his cause.”—Irvine, op. cit., pp. 54-5* 
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their establishments. ‘ Atmru-l umara accompanied the retinue 
o£ Nawab Kudsiya Zebu-n Nissa (sister of Azam Sh§h), who 
was clothed in mourning garments. When they arrived, the 
Begam did not go through the form of offering congratulations,, 
in consequence of her being in mourning, and this vexed the 
King. But treated her with great kindness and indulgence, 
doubled her annual allowance, and gave her the title of Padshah 
Begam, All the other ladies of Azam Shiah were treated with 
great sympathy and liberality, and were ordered to accompany 
Pladshlah Begam to the capital. 

‘ To Asad Khian was given the title Nizdmu-l Mulk Asafu- 
d dauld. He was also made VaMl-i mutlak, as the office was 
called in former reigns, and the appointment and removal of 
wazirs and other officials used to be in this grandee’s hands. 
He was also presented with four stallions, five horses with ac¬ 
coutrements,. etc., etc., and was allowed the privilege of having 

his drums bMen in the royal presence'^ .Zu-1 fikar Kbit’s 

mansab was increased to 7000 and 70()0 horse. He received 
the title of Sanisdmu-d daula Armru-l Bahadur Nusrat Jang, 
and was reinstated in his office of Mir-bakhshi. .. .In short, all 
the adherents, great and small, of the King and Princes, re¬ 
ceived lacs of rupees in indm, four-fold and six-fold augmen¬ 
tations of their mmisabs, and presents of jewels and elephants. 

‘Although the office of wazir had been given to Khan- 
khl&nan (Munim Khl^), it was deemed expedient, in order to 
conceal Asad Khan Armru-l umara and Zu-1 fikar Khan, to 
elevate Asad KMn to the position of wazir. To outward ap¬ 
pearance he was raised to this dignity ; but whenever any 
ministerial business of importance arose, Khl^-khl^an did not 
communicate it to Asafu-d daula^.With the exception 

1. * Some envious spirits privately observed that the Amiru-t 
umara had been the close friend and trusted adviser of Azam Sh^ ; 
but the Emperor answered that if his own sons had been in the 
Dakhin, the exigencies of the position would have compelled them? 
to join their uncle.'—Ibid., p. 4)2. 

2 . 'On the day that Asafu-d daula acted as diwdn, it became 
incumbent upon Kmn-khanan to wait upon him as other ministers 
did, and to obtain his signature to documents; but this was dis¬ 
agreeable to him.'—Ibid. 
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that the seal of Asafu-d daula was placed upon revenue and 
civil parwmas and sanads, he had no part in the administra¬ 
tion of government. Khin-khianan discharged his duties 

as wazlr with repute, integrity and impartiality and he exerted 
himself so earnestly in the perfpnnance of his work, that when 
he took his seat, he appointed officers to see that no petitions 
or letters of the day before remained unnoticed. One of the 
most acceptable and beneficial of the measures of Khan-khtoan 
was the relief he afforded in that oppressive grievance, the feed 
of the cattle of the mansahddrs'^ 

‘Orders were given that in the coinage of rupees and 
ioshrdfis no verse should be used, but that 
An Innovation. Bahadur Shah " 

and the name of (mint) city should be impressed in prose. It 
was also ordered that in the khutba; the name “ Shah Alam'' 
should be embellished by the title “ Saiyid.” It appears from 
history that from the rise of the House of Timur—nay, even 
from the foundation of the Ghori dynasty—no one of the 
mbnarchs had ever used the title of Saiyid in the khutba, or in 
his pedigree, with the exception of Khizr 

Prince Kam Bakhsh, the youngest and favourite son of 
Aurangzeb (by Dilras Banu Begam)—^born at Delhi, 24th 
February 1667—also followed in the footsteps of his elder 


1. * To explain this matter briefly, it may be said that in the 
late reign die akhta begis and other rapacious officials had so con¬ 
trived fliat the responsibility of providing food for the cattle had 

been fixed on the mansabddrs .Although a jdgir might be lying 

waste, and its total income would not suffice for a half or a third 
of the expense of the animals, and leave a little to supply the neces¬ 
saries of life to the holder’s wife and family, the officers imprisoned 
his vakils, and with violence and insult demanded contributions for 
the food of the cattle.’—Ibid., p. 403. 

2. According to Keene, Bahadur Shiah assumed this title in. 
right of his mother Nawab Bai. “This lady was the descendant 
of a hermit named Saiyid Mir Shah, who disappeared after marry¬ 
ing a daugjiter of the Rlaja of Cashmere. This Raja adopted the 
diildren and brought them up as Hindus. Hence the lady who,, 
by a singular accident, became the wife of Aurangzeb in his youth, 
was in one respect of Saiyid origin, though in another she might be 
looked upon as Hindu. Her title, after her marriage, was Navab 
Bai, a mark, perhaps, of her double nationality.”—Keefie, The Turks 
in India, p, 199 n. 
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brother Muhammad Azam, and got himself crowned in the 
wake of his father's death. According to Iradat Khan, ‘ Kam 
Bakhsh was a prince of an excellent memory ; was learned and 
a pleasing writer, possessed of all outward accomplishments 
in a high degree ; but there was m his mind a flightiness that 
approached to insanity. He seldom remained a month in his 
father's presence, but for some misbehaviour he was reproved, 
degraded or confined ; some acts were done by him, to mention 

which would be unworthy of me.What follies was he 

not guilty of, from the.madness of his mind and the confidence 

he put in lying visionaries !.His flatterers having told 

him that his eldest son would also at some time become Em¬ 
peror, he became jealous of the innocent child, and frequently 
meditated putting him to death, but was withheld from that 
crime by the dread he had of Aurangzeb; however, he kept 
him constantly in confinement, miserably clothed, and worse 
fed than the son of a wretched beggar, which was worse than 
death. From the same cause, on ill-placed suspicions, he in¬ 
flicted tortures and uncommon punishments, on the ladies of his 
harem, putting many of them privately to death. To his ser¬ 
vants, companions, and confidants, he often behaved with out¬ 
rageous cruelty, doing such acts to them as before eye never 
saw nor ear heard, .. 

The story of his rebellion may be briefly told in the words 
of Khiafi KhM.— 

Rebellion of When the news of Aurangzeb's death reached 
Kiam Bakhsh. him, Kam Bakhsh was engaged in the capture 

of Bijapur from its commandant Niyaz Khan. 
‘ Negotiations were opened, and through the exertions and skilful 
management of Ashan Khan, the keys of the fortress v^ere given 
up by Saiyid Niyaz Khan, who waited on the Prince and made 
submission. At the end of two months the city and environs were 
brought into a state of order. Ashan Khan was made bakhshi, 
and the portfolio of wazir was given to Hakim Muhsin, with the 

title of Takarab Kh^.Other adherents were rewarded with 

jewels and titles. The Prince then assumed the throne. He \^as 


1. Ibid., p. 553. 
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mentioned in the khutba under the title of Din-pamh (Asylum of 
the Faith), and coins also were issued with this title... 

‘ A kind and admonitory letter was addressed by the Emperor 
(Shiah Alam) to his brother Muhammad Kam Bakhsh to the follo\y' 
ing effect : “ Our father entrusted you with the government of 

the suba of Bijapur ; we now reh'nquish to you the government of 
the two subm of Bijapur and Haidarabad, and all their subjects 
and belongings, upon the condition, according to the old rule of 
the Dakhin, that the coins shall be struck and the khutba read in 
our name. The tribute which has been hitherto paid by the governors 
of these two provinces we remit.".... (To this kind letter, the 
insolent prince wrote a provoking reply, and persisted in the course 
of his rebellion. So the issue had once more to be decided by the 
arbitrament of the sword). Kiam Bakhsh advanced until he was O'nly 
two or three kos from Haidarabad. His small force now consisted 
only of... .a few bold companions (his whole army having ‘ dwindled 
away through his violent bloodthirsty madness’) who would not 
leave him and three or four hundred horse.... The orders given 
to Bahadur Shiah’s commanders were that they were not to bring 
on a fight, but to surround Kdm Bakhsh so that he should not be 
killed, and the blood of Musulmans should not be spilt .... (But) 
Zu"l fikar Khan had an old-standing aversion of Kito Bakhsh, and 
repeatedly urged Khm-khianan to attack. Kam Bakhsh, with a 
heart full of fear and hope, stood firm, expecting the onslaught.... 
The drivers and others on his elephant fell wounded one after the 
other. He then drove the animal himself, but fell in the howda 
wounded with balls and arrows.... The elephant ran off into the 
-country, but was caught by a iparty of Mahrattas, and the Prince 

became a prisoner.All the men of Kam Bakhsh who fought 

near his elephant were killed.... Kam Bakhsh and his two sons, all 
desperately wounded, were taken to Khuldmanzil, and placed near 
the royal tent. European and Greek surgeons were appointed to 
attend them, K&m Bakhsh rejected all treatment, and refused to 
take the broth prepared for his food. 

“ In the South struck coin on sun (= gold) and moon (= silver) 
the Emperor K^ Bakhsh, Protector of the Faith."—Irvine, op. cit., 
p. 51 ; see ibid. ft. n. 

In the evening the King went to see his brother. He sat 
down by his side, and took the cloak jrom 
Idncta^ his own back, and covered him who lay 

dejected and despairing, fallen from throne 

1 . ' Dor Dakin Zadslkhdh bar Khurskid 0 Mah : Padshah Kam 
Bakhsh-uDinpanah* 
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cmd fortune. He showed him the greatest kindness, asked him 
about his state, and said, “ / never wished to see you in this 
condition'' Kdm Bakksh replied, ** Neither did I wish that 
one of the race of Timur should be made prisoner with the im¬ 
putation of cowardice and want of spirit," The King gave 
him two or three spoonfuls of broth with his own hands, and 
then departed with his eyes full of tears. Three or four wat¬ 
ches afterwards, Kam Bakhsh and one of his sons named 
Firozmand died. Both corpses were sent to Delhi, to be inter¬ 
red near the tomb of Humayun.^ 

Danishmand Kh^, who like Khafi Khi^ was present in the 
Camp, has the following chronogram on the date of Kam Bakhsh’s 
death :— 

Khushta shud an Zalim, a tarikh shud “ Kdm hama bud ajal 
Kdm Bakhsh Murd, o ba in tour mibakhshid Kdm, Rost bar amad 
sakkun i ndm-bakhsh, 

“ That tyrant was slain, and the date was ‘ Kam Baikhsh’s only 
pursuit {kd) was death.’ He died, and in that way fulfilled desire 
{kdm). Thus was the name-giving word verified.”^ The death of 
Kito Bakhsh occurred in January 1709 a.d. Irvine mentions on 
the authority of the Ibrat-ndma tliat his grandson, through his 
second son, was raised to the throne later as Shah Jahdn II (20 
Rabi II, 1173 a.h.‘< But later on (I, p. 146) he gives the same 
title to Sultan M. Ibrahim, son of Rafiu-sh Shan, son of Bahadur 
Shah. Strangely enough, another writer has conferred this title on 
Rafiu-d daula, while a third assigns it to Rafiu-d Darajat.** 

II RELATIONS WITH THE RAJPUTS 

When Aurangzeb hastened to the south in pursuit of his 
rebellious son Akbar, he had secured no permanent peace, as 
we have seen, in Rajputl^a. The Mughals could never 
thoroughly suppress the incursions and forays of the Rathors 
while Aurangzeb was pre-occupied with his Deccan wars. 

1. E. & D.^ op. cit., VII, pp. 405-08. For variants in details 
see Irvine, op. cit., p. 64. 

2. “The play upon Kdm Bakhsh (fulfiller of desire) is almost 
untranslatable.*—Ibid., p. 65. 

3. Ibfid., p. 66 ; also Keene, The Fall of the Moghal Empire^ 
p. 40. 

• 4. See Kamdar and Shah, A History of the Mogul Rule in 
India, pp. 202, 245 ; &nith, The Oxford History of India, p. 467. 
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^‘From the time of Jaswant Singh’s death,” writes Irvine, 

and Alam^r’s treacherous attempt to seize his son (Ajit 
Singh), dates the alienation of the Rajput clans, whose loyalty 
had been so wisely and prudently fostered for mafiy years by 
the tolerant measures of Akbar and his two successors Jahlan- 
gir and Shi^ Jahlan. As soon as Alamgir, their oppressor, 
had expired, Ajit Singh collected his men, issued from his 
retreat and ejected the Muhammadans from Jodhpur and 

neglected to send an embassy to the new sovereign. It was 
with this state of things that Bahadur Shah had now to deal**^ 

The Rajputs were determined ‘to face fearful odds, for 
the ashes of their fathers and the temples of their gods.’ In 

other words, they fought for (1) the abolition of jaziya, (2) 

the freedom of worship, and (3) the independence of Rajputs. 
KhSfi Khan reports the Imperial view of the situation thus :— 

* Towards the end of the year 1119 the Emperor marched from 
Agra, with the intention of chastising the Rajputs in the vicinity 
of Udaipur and Jodpur. From the reports of the newswriters of 
the province of Ajmir, and the pargana^ around Jodpur, the follow¬ 
ing matters became known to His Majesty .... Raja Ajit Singh 
.... had cast off his allegiance to the late Emperor, and done many 
improper things. After the death of Aurangzeb he again showed 
his disobedience and rebellion by oppressing Musulmans, forbidding 
the killing of cows, preventing the summons to prayer, razing the 
mosques which had been built after the destruction of the idol- 
temples in the late reign, and repairing and building anew idol- 
temples. He warmly supported and assisted the army of the Raj(?a 
of Udaipur, and was closely allied with Raja Jai Singh, whose son- 
in-law he was. He had carried his disaffection so far that he had 
not attended at Court since the accession. On the 8th Shdhdn 
(No. 1707) the Emperor marched to punish this rebel and his tribe, 
by way of Amber, the native land of Jai Singh, between Ajmir and 
Chitor.''^^ 

Raijia Amar Singh of Udaipur averted the threatened blow 
by sending his brother, Bakht Singh, to Agra with a letter of 
congratulation, 100 gold coins, 1000 rupees, two horses with 
gold mounted trappings, an elephant, nine swords, and other 


1 . 

2 . 


Irvine, op. cit.. p 
E. & D., op. at.. 


. 45. 

VII, pp^ 404-05. 
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productions of his country. Jodhpur, the storm centre of the 
trouble, was ordered to be besieged ; and Amber, the capital 
of the Kachhwl^as, was annexed (January, 1708) though later 
(April, 1708) it was made over to Bijai Singh, the younger 
brother of Jai Singh (the erstwhile ruler).^ The title of Mlrzd 
Raja was conferred upon the new prince. The march towards 
Jodhpur in the meanwhile continued. Soon after news arrived 
of (1) the flight of Rlaiiia Amar Singh of Udaipur, and (2) of 
the rebellion of Prince Kam Bakhsh. The latter event has 
already been dealt with above. After the fall of Mairtha Ajit 
Singh capitulated. Between 10th March and 23rd April, 1708, 
the title of Mahmdj and the rank of 3500 zdt and 3000 horse,, 
a standard, and kettledrums, were conferred upon him, with 
other honours for his four sons. The difficulty with Jodh¬ 
pur being thus, to all appearance, satisfactorily disposed of, 
the Emperor retraced his steps from Mairtha and returned to* 
Ajmer.’* Suitable gifts were sent to Rlana Amar Singh (who 
had fled) through his brother Bakht Singh with a reassuring: 
letter bidding him not to be frightened but remain in peace in 
his own abode. 

On 30th April, when the Emperor was marching south 
against Kam Bakhsh, it was again reported that Maharaja 
Ajit Singh, RSja Jai Singh Kachhwaha, and Ehirgiadas Rathor 
—^who had been obliged to follow the camp—had fled. But 
the exigencies of the situation compelled Bahadur Shiah to 
concentrate on the greater challenge from the south. All efforts 
made by the Imperial officers in the north having proved in¬ 
effective against the combination of the Rajput princes, con¬ 
ciliatory measures were for the time being adopted by Bahadur 
Shi^. ‘*On the 6th Oct. 1708, on the intercession of prince 
Azim-ush-shan, Jai Singh and Ajit Singh were restored to their 
rank in the Mughal service.” When the Emperor returned 
north, after the defeat of Klam Bakhsh, on 21st June 1710, 
the two Rajas were brought to him by Mahabat Kh^, son of 

1. In the battle of Jajau, Bijai Singh had fought on the side 
of Bahadur ^lah, and Jai Singh for Azam. The latter, however^ 
had deserted Azam Shiah before the close of the battle. 
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the waztr Munim KMn. “ To show how little the Rajputs 
trusted the solemn promises made to them that they would be 
treated well/' writes William Irvine (from whom the above 
account has been abstracted), “ I may quote the fact mentioned 
by Kamwar Khan, the historian, who was present in the retinue 
of Prince Rafi-ush-shian. Beyond the four Princes (sons of 
Bahadur Shiah) and the great nobles there was no one else 
with the Emperor at the time. Kamwar KhSn, while the inter¬ 
view was proceeding, saw that all the hills and plains round 
them were full of Rajputs. There were several thousand men 
on camels hidden in the hjlls. On each camel rode two or 
even three men, fully armed with match-lock or bows and arrows. 
Evidently they were prepared to sell their lives dearly in defence 
of their chieftains, if there was any attempt at treachery."’ 


1 . Irvine, op. cit., p. 73. The report of Khafi Khan on the 
nature of the Rajput submission is prima facie exaggerated ; ‘ Ajit 
Singh and his allied R^jas,' according to him, ‘ knew that submis¬ 
sion and obedience alone could save them and their families and 
property : so he addressed himself to Khan-khanan and his son Khan- 
zaman, expressing his sorrow, humility, and obedience ; and he sent 
a message humbly asking that Khan-zam.^ and the Kaziul Kuzat 
might come into Jodpur, to rebuild the mosques, destroy the idol- 
temples, enforce the provisions of the law about the summons to 
prayer and the killing of cows, tto appoint magistrates and to com¬ 
mission officers to collect the jiziya. His submission was graciously 
accepted, and his requests granted. Officers of justice, kdzts, muftis^ 
imams, and muazzins (criers to prayer) were appointed in Jodpur 
and other towns in the country. Ajit Singh and Jai Singh, with 
^e concurrence of Dmgddds, who was the very soul of the oppo¬ 
sition, came to Court in hope of receiving pardon for their offences^ 
and each was honoured with the gift of a robe, elephant, etc.*— 
B. & D., op. dt., VII, p. 405, 

That the peace was not so humiliating to the Rajputs is indi¬ 
cated by the following account given by Elphinstone :—“ While he 
was on his march against CSmbakhsh, he had endeavoured to make 
a settlement of his cEsputes with the Rajputs ; He had entered into 
a treaty with the Rm^a of Oudipur, restoring ail conqmsts, re-estOr 
blishing religious affairs on the footing on which they stood in Akbefs 
time, releasing the RdijJd front the obligation to furnish a contingent 
in the Deckan, and, in fact, * acknowledging his entire independence 
in everything but the name. (Tod’s Rajasthan. Vol, I. p. 395).**^ 
'^en Bahadur Shah returned north, after the defeat of Kam Bakhsh, 
he was faced with a new peril, viz., the Sikh rising ; and hence, ac¬ 
cording to Elphinstone, ‘'All their (Rajput’s) demands were agreed 
to, and they were probably left on the same footing as the RSjja of 
Oudipur."— History of India, pp. 677-78. 
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III RELATIONS WITH THE MARATHAS 

The importance of the Mughal-Maratha relations in the 
reign of Bahadur Shah consists primarily in two happenings; 
(1) the release of Shahu^ from Mughal custody ; and (2) the 
Imperial recognition of the Maratha claims to Ckaut and 
Sardeshmukhi in the Deccan. Regarding the former it is 
necessary to correct the mistake committed by V. A. Smith in 
the following statement : “ Bahadur SHjah'' he writes actmg 
on the astute advice of Zulfikar Khan, released Shdhu (Sivaji 
II), the great Sivaji’s grandson, who had been educated at 
Court, and sent him back to his own country, then under the 
government of Tara Bai, the widow of the young prince’s 
uncle, Riajla Rlam. The expected civil war among the Mara- 
thas which ensued prevented them from troubling the im¬ 
perial Government, thus justifying Zulfikar KMn’s counsel.”^ 

Shl^u was not in Bahladur Shiah’s custody, but in Au- 
rangzeb’s camp at the time of the latter’s death. Azam Shah 
took Shahu with him when he marched north towards the 
capital. He was released by Azam, no doubt as suggested by 
Zu-1 fikar Kh^, in May 1707, at Doraha (near Nemawar, north 
of the Narmadla), before the battle of Jajau. Khafi Khlan 
makes mention of this in the following terms : ‘Zulfikar Kh^ 
Nursat Jang was very intimate with S^u, grandson of Sivaji 
and had long been interested in his affairs. He now persua¬ 
ded Azam Shah to set this S^u at liberty, along with seve¬ 
ral persons who were his friends and companions .... Many 
Mahratta sarddrs, who through necessity had deceitfully joined 
themselves to the part of R^i Tatla Blai, widow of Rlajiaram, 
now came and joined Raja Sahu.’* 

Rlajanam had demanded from Aurangzeb the release of 
Shlahu as a condition of peace, but Aurangzeb had refused to 


1 . “Next to the great founder Shivaji, Shahu has played the 

most important part in the development of the Maratha State.”_ 

Sardesai, The Main Currents of Maratha History, p. 97. 

2 . Smith, The Oxford History of India, p. 453. 

3. E. & D., op. cit., VII, p. 395. 
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set him at liberty.^ Now the exigencies of the situation 
made such an act politic and expedient. Tjam Blai, who was 
the soul of the Maratha resistance, had been fighting after' 
all for the ascendancy of her own son. The release of Shahu 
was therefore calculated to involve Mahjaiiashtra in a civil war. 
This was extremely desirable, inasmuch as the Mughal Princes 
and the Imperial armies were engaged in the fight for the 
throne. “ Thus Shahu released,” argued Zu-1 fikar Khan, 
” would be a more potent weapon against the Marathas than 
Shahu in captivity.”'^ As a condition of his release, however, 
Sh’^u had agreed to rule as a feudatory of Azam Sh^ and 
to leave behind him as hostages his mother, Yesubai his wife, 
his mistress (Virubai), and his illegitimate half brother Madan- 
sing. “On the other hand Azam Shah had granted Shahu 
the Sardeshmukhi and the Chauth over the six Deccan subhds 
(Khl^desh, Berar, Aurangabad, Bedar, Haidarabad or Gol- 
konda, and Bijapur). Shi^u was also appointed governor of 
Gondwana, Guzerat and Tanjore during good ‘behaviour.”^ 
When Bahadur Shi^ ascended the throne, Shahu sent his vakil, 
Raybhanji Bhonsla, to the Imperial Court to pay his homage 
and the new Emperor confirmed him in his possessions and 
created him mansabddr of ten thousand horse.^ But Tiara Blai 
disputed the legitimacy and claims of Shahu before the Imperial 
Court, through Munim Khlan, and ‘asked for a farmm in the 
name of her son, granting the nine rupees (per cent.) of the 
sardeshmukhi, without any reference to the chauth, for which 
he would suppress other insurgents and restore order in the 


1. Kincaid and Parasnis, A History of the Maratha People, II, 
p. 92. 

2. Sinha, The Rise of the Peshwas, pp. XII-XIII. 

3. Kincaid and Parasnis, op. cit., II, 122-23. 

4 . Shahu, being brought up in the Mughal camp, departed 
from the relentless attitude his father and grandfather (&e Sardesai, 
op. cit., p. 99) and to prove his loyaltv to the Emperor, sent a 
Maratha contingent, under Nemaji Scincmia, to aid Bahadur Shah 
in his fight against Kam Bakhsh. (Sinha, op. cit., p. XXVI.) 

5. Rajwad4, VIII, Documents 55-57. Sahu’s vakil had a^d 
for a fannan conferring on him the sardeshmukhi and chauth of the 
six subas of the Eteccan * on condition of restoring prosperity to the 
ruined land.*—Khafi KhSn, E. & E>., op. cit., VII, p. 4Cfe. 

21 
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country. Samsamu-d daula Zu-1 fikar took the side of 

Raja Sahu, and a great contention upon the matter arose 
between the two ministers. The King, in his extreme good 
nature, had resolved in his heart that he would not reject the 
petition of any one, whether of low or high degree. The complai¬ 
nants and defendants made their statements to His Majesty,. 
and although they differed as much Os morning and evenings 
each was ^accepted, and an order of consent was given. So in 
this matter of the sardeshmukhi, farmdns were directed to be 
given in compliance with the requests both of Munim Khan and 
Zu-1 fikar Khan; but in consequence of the quarrel between 
these two nobles, the orders about the sardeshmukhi remained 
inoperative.'^ 


1 . Ibid., p. 409. In this connection it is interesting to note the 
following observations in the Tarikh-i-Ibrahim Khan, though the read¬ 
er must be warned against accepting anything contrary to the above 
acooimt:—^‘Towards the close of His Majesty’s (Aurangzeb's) life¬ 
time, a truce was concluded, with the Marathas, on these terms, viz. 
that 3’ p. c. out of the revenues drawn from the Imperial dominions in 
the Dakhin should be allotted to them by way of sardeshmukhi and 
accordingly Ashan Kh^, commonly called Mir Malik, set out from 
the threSiold of royalty with the documents confirming this grant to 
the Marathas, in order that, after the treaty had been duly ratified, 
he might bring the chiefs of that trfbe to the court of the monarch 
of the world. However, before he had had time to deliver these 
documents into their custody, a royal mandate was issued, directing 
him to return and bring back the papers in question with him. About, 
this time, Hia Majesty Aurangzeb ^Alamgir hastened to the eternal 
gardens of Paradise, at which period his successor Shah Alam (Baha¬ 
dur Shiah) was gracing the Dakhin with his presence. The latter 
settled 10 p. c. out of the produce belonging to the peasantry as 
sardeshmukhi on the Marathas, and furnished them with the necessary 
documents confirming the grant. 

‘ When Sh^ Alam returned from the Dakhin to the metropolis, 
Daud Khan remained behind to officiate for Amirud umara Zu-1 fikar 
Khan in the government of the provinces. He cultivated a good 
understanding with Marathas, and concluded an amicable treaty 
on the following footing, viz., that in addition to the above-men¬ 
tioned grant of tithe as sardeshmukhi, a fourth of whatever amount 
was collected in the country should be their property, while the other 
three-fourth should be paid to the royal exdiequer. This system of 
division was accordingly put in practice; but no regular deed grant¬ 
ing the fourth share, which in the dialect of the Dakhin is called 
chauth, wai delivered to the Mahrathas! E. & D., op. dt, VIII, 
pp. 259-60. Elphinatone observes, “Zulfikar, who was now in great 
favour, was anxious that peace should be concluded with hinPfSh^u), 
at the price of the concessions formerly offered by Aurangzeb,** When 
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IV. RELATIONS WITH THE SIKHS 

In the last chapter we brought the history of the Sikhs 
down to the death of Guru Govind, the tenth and last Guru,. 
who had for some strategic or other reasons submitted to- 
Bahladur Shi^ in the latter's struggle against his recalcitrant 
brothers.^ Whatever the circumstances attending the murder 
of Guru Govind,® it is certain that he had eminently succeed¬ 
ed in ‘ teaching the sparrow to strike the eagle ; ’ he had 
effectually roused the dormant energies of a vanquished 
people and filled them with a lofty although fitful longing for 
social freedom and national ascendancy, the proper adjuncts 
of that purity of worship which had been preached by Ni^uk." 
He had lost all his children in the struggle and at the time 
of his death (1708) entrusted the khdlsha to God, the never- 
dying. He inculcated on his following : “ He who wishes to 

behold the Guru, let him search the Granth of Ndnuk. The 
Guru will dwell with the KhMsa; be firm and he faithjtd : 
wherever five Sikhs are gathered together there will I also be 
present**^ 

The leadership of the Sikhs after this was assumed by an 
adventurer whose origin and personality are a subject of con¬ 
troversy. On the death of Govind,'' says Irvine, “ his family 
and followers brought forward a man, who exactly resembled 
the deceased. It is not very clear who this man was; he is 
generally spoken as Banda (the slave), or as the False Guru 
.Some say he was a Bairagi faqir.who for many 

Zulfikar left for the Court, putting Daud Khan in charge of the 
Deccan, the latter '' followed up the views of his principal, and 
concluded a personal agreement with Sahu, con^nting that the chaut 
(or fourth) should be paid while he remained in office, but stipulat¬ 
ing that it ^ould be collected by agents of his own, without the 
interference of the Marathas."—^Eiphinstone, op. cit., pp. 676-77. 

1. Irvine states that Guru Govind joined Bahadur Shah when 
he was marking' ** down country from Lahore, to Agra, to contest 
the throne with his brother, Azam Shah. —Irvine, op. cit., p. 89. Ac¬ 
cording to other accounts, the Guru accompanied Bahadur Sh^ 
while he was marching soudi against his youngest brother, Kdm 
Ba^/rs^-Cunningham, A History of the Sikhs, p. 118. 

2. See Irvine, op. cit., p. 91. 

3. See Cunningham, op. cit., pp. 102 to 123 ana 12u 
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years had been the intimate friend of Guru Govind/' What¬ 
ever may be the truth as to his origin and antecedents, con¬ 
cludes Irvine, ‘‘this man was now sent off secretly from the 
Dakhin to Hindustan. At the same time letters were written 
to the Punjab, informing the disciples, that their Guru had 
been slain in the Emperor's camp by the dagger of an Afghan. 
But just before his death, their leader had announced that in 
a short time, through the power of transmigration, he would 
appear again clothed with sovereignty, and whenever he should 
raise the standard of independence, they would by joining him 
secure prosperity in this world and salvation in the next."^ 

Banda, taking advantage of the distracted state of the 
Empire, soon became a terror to the Musalmans in the Punjab, 
especially in Sirhind. It was to crush this danger that threat¬ 
ened the very heart of the Empire, that Bahadur Shah felt 
compelled to conclude his hostilities with the Rajputs, and 
hasten further north. As Ghuliam Husain puts it, ‘ This bar¬ 
barian, whom nature had formed for a butcher, trusting to 
the numbers and repeated successes of those other butchers 
he commanded, had inflicted upon God’s creatures cruelties 
exceeding all belief, and had laid waste the whole province of 
Lahore. Flushed with these victories, he even aspired to a 
crown.^ “At Lohgarh, Banda tried to assume something of 
regal state. He was the Sacha Pdd&hdh, or Veritable Sovereign, 
his disciples all Singhs, or lions. A new form of greeting. Path 
daras (May you behold victory !), was invented and Muham¬ 
madans were slightly called Maslas, Coin was struck in the 
new sovereign’s name. One side bore the lines. 

Sikkah zad dm har do alam tegh-i-Nanak Wahid ast. 

Faith Govind Shah-i-shaham fazl-i-Sacha^ahib ast,,,, 

The lines, an obvious imitation of the inscriptions on the 
Mughal coins, seem to mean ‘Fath Govind, king of kings, 
struck coin in the two worlds; the sword of N^ak is the 

1. Ifvine, op. dt., p. 93. 

2. Siyar-ul-Mutdkherin, p. 72. 
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granter of desires, by grace he is the veritable Lord ! 

Various attempts made by Imperial officers to capture 
this Robinhood ended in failure. One such action under the 
command of no less a person than the Khm-khdnm, Munim 
Khto, is worthy of notice. Kttafi Kh&n writes, 

After repeated battles, in which many men were killed on 
both sides, the infidels were defeated, and retreated to a fastness in 
the hills called Ldigarh, which is near the hills belonging to the 
Barfi Raja (Icy King), and fortified themselves. The Guru of the 
sect incited and encouraged his followers to action by assuring them 
that whose who should fall fighting bravely on the field of battle 
would rise in a state of youth to an everlasting existence in a more 
exalted position.... Continual fighting went on, and numbers fell.... 

. .The provisions in their fortress now failed, and the infidels bought 
what they could from the grain-dealers with the royal army, and 

pulled it up with ropes.The infidels were in extremity, when 

one of them, a man of the Khatri tribe, and a tobacco-seller by 
trade, resolved to sacrifice his life for the good of his religion. He 
dressed in the fine garments of the Guru, and went and seated him¬ 
self in the Guru's house. Then the Guru went forth with his forces, 
broke through the royal lines, and made off to the mountains of the 
Barfi RSja. 

* The royal troops entered the fort, and, finding the false Guru 
sitting in state, they made him prisoner, and carried him to Khan- 
khanan. Great was the rejoicing that followed ; the men who took 
the news to the Emperor received presents, and great commenda¬ 
tion was bestowed on Khlan-khanan.^ The prisoner was taken 
before Khlan-khianan, and the truth was then discovered— the hawk 
had flown and an owl had been caught \ (1710). 

* KMn-khanan was greatly vexed. He severely reprimanded his 
officers, and ordered them all to dismount and march on foot into 
the hills of the Barfi Rlaja. If they caught the Guru, they were 
to take him prisoner alive ; if they could not, they were to take 

1. Irvine, op. cit., p. 110. “ Not content with s^premacy in the 

State, he also claimed, as other sovereigns have! done, to be above 
grammar. By his order all nouns in Hindi and Persian ha^nng 
feminine terminations were changed into the masculine form ! For 
instance, sawari (a retinue) and Kackeri (Court-hou^ or office) 
were pronounced by him and his Sikhs, sawara and Kachera . 
Ibid., p. III. . 

2. ^ Readers will recall the circumstances attending die flight of 
ShivSji from Agra. 
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the Barfi Raja and bring him to the presence. So the Riaja was 
made prisoner and brought to the royal camp, instead! of the Guru. 
Clever smiths were then ordered to make an irom cage. This cage 
became the lot of the Barfi Raja and of that Sikh who so devotedly 
sacrificed himself for his Gum; for they were placed in it, and were 
sent to the fort of Delhi.^ 

Banda could not be captured during 

Sikhs unsub- the life time of Bahadur Shah. The 
dued. 

Emperor’s impotent rage was visited upon 
Khan-khianan, who died shortly after the disgrace that attend¬ 
ed this discomfiture. Bahadur Shi^, in his mad search after 
the Sikh Leader, ordered that all Khatris and Jats in his army, 
at the Court, and in public offices, should shave off their 
beards ! ‘ A great many of them thus had to submit to what 
they considered the disgrace of being shaved, and for a few 
days the barbers were busy. Some men of name and position 
committed suicide to save the honour of their beards.’'^ 

The Sikhs continued to grow strong during the period of 
confusion that surrounded the death of Bahadur Shiah (1712) 
and later. Bandia was not captured until after the accession of 
the Emperor Farrukh-siyar (1716) ; but we might carry on the 
story of the Sikh rebellion to its tragic close, viz., the execution 
of Banda and his immediate followers. The Siym-td 
Mutakherin gives the following account of the same :— 

* On the accession of Ferokh-siar, IslSm Khl^, viceroy of Lahore, 
received orders to destroy those freebooters; but he was totally 
defeated in a pitched battle, and after losing the greatest part of 
his men, he retired to Lahore covered with disgrace. Banda ele¬ 
vated by so unexpected a success, recommenced his atrocities with 

additional Jury.This intelligence having reached the capital, 

the emperor commamded Abdulsemed Khi^, a Tuilani chief, the 
viceroy of Cashmere, to march against the Sikhs, and at the same 
time conferred the Government of Lahore on his son Zachariah 
Khian. This general, who afterwards became so famous, and with 

him _ several commanders of high distinction.with 

these .... Abdulsemed Khan who waited only ^ for a train of 

1. E. & D., op. cit., VII, pp. 424-25. 

2. To^the ^Iffis the shaving of hair from any part df their 
body is religiously forbidden.—Ibid., p. 425. 
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artillery, proceeded to Lahore.On coming up with the enemy, 

the troops fell with such fury upon those barbarians that they com¬ 
pletely crushed them ; nor did the imperialists give over the pursuit 
until they had entirely pursued the enemy. Banda stood his 
ground at first, and fought desperately ; for although beaten and 
vigorously pursued, he retired from post to post, like a savage of 
the wilderness, and while losing his own men, he occasioned heavy 
loss to his pursuers. At last, worn out by incessant flight, he re¬ 
tired to Goordlaspoor,.... The imperial general laid siege to this place ; 
nor was it furnished with provisions, though the multitudes that 
had successively retired thither were so considerable. The besiegers, 
however, were so vigilant that not a blade of grass nor a grain of corn 
could find its way into the fort; so that at last, the magazines within 
being exhausted, a famine commenced its ravage among tlie besieged, 
who (contrary to the prejudices of their religion) ate asses, horses, 
and even oxen ; and such was the desperate resolution of the garrison, 
that no one talked of submission, till having consummed all that 
could be converted into food and having suffered from a bloody 
flux that broke out among them, the survivors asked for quarter, 
and offered to open their gates. The imperial general required them 
to repair to an eminence, where they were called on to deposit 
their arms. The famished wretches, reduced to comply with these 
conditions, conformed to it, when, having been bound hand and 
foot, they were made over to the troops, who had orders to carry 
them close to a river that ran under the walls, and therein to throw 
the bodies, after having beheaded the prisoners. The officers being 
put in irons, were mounted upon lame, worn-down, mangy asses 
and camels, with each of them a paper cap upon his head, and 
with such a retinue the general entered the city of Lahore in triumph 

.Amongst the prisoners was Banda, with his face smeared 

with black, and a woollen cap placed on his head. That wretch 
having been brought before the emperor, was ordered to the castle, 
where he was shut up with his son, and two or three of his chief 
commanders. The others were carried (a hundred every day) to 
the town-hall, where they were beheaded until the whole, number of 
them was completed. What is singular, these people not only be- 
haved patiently during the execution, but they contended for the 
honour of being first executed, 

‘At length Banda himself was pro- 
tion^”^'^ duced, and his son being placed on his lap, 

the father was ordered to cut his throat, 
wfnch he did without uttering one word. His flesh was then 
ordered to be tom off with red-hot pincers, and it wcas in those 
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torments that he expired, expiating by his death, in some 
sure, the enormities he had himself committed on the people of 
God. 

‘Mahomed Amin-Khan, struck with the appearance of 
Banda, could not help addressing him : “ It is surprising 

that one who shows so much acuteness in his countenance, and 
has displayed so much ability in his conduct, should have 
been guilty of such horrid crimes, that must infallibly ruin 
him in this world as well as in the next.” With the greatest 
composure he replied, “ I will tell you what, my lord, whenever 
men become so corrupt and wicked, m to relinquish the path of 
equity, and to abandon themselves to all kinds of excesses, then 
Providence nev^r fails to raise up a scourge like me, to chastise 
a race become so depraved ; but when the measure/ of punish¬ 
ment has been filled, then he raises such a man as you, to- 
bring him to punishment.”^ 

V. CONCLUSION 

Bahiadur ShSh’s is the last reign that is reminiscent of the 
glories of the Great Mughals ; after him came the Nightfall of 
the Empire, and the rule of ‘her sister chaos'. The reign 
was short, lasting only about five years (4 years and 2 months,, 
according to Khiafi Khan),* but in foreign relations it was 
mai[ked by a statesmanship greater than his father's. His 
trealfment of the Rajputs and the Marathas was certainly wiser 
than that of Aurangzeb. He had won over Guru Govind, as 
Aurangzeb might have Shiviaji, if he had been wiser. It is 
vain to speculate how he would have treated Banda if he had 
been really captured. But then the effects of growing senility- 
were already visible.® Otherwise Shah Alam's rule was marked 
by a sanity and liberalism not unworthy of a descendant of 
the great Akbar. But these traits, unfortunately, were leaning^ 

1. Siyar^ul-mutakherln, pp. 76-80. 

2. Khafi Khl^, op. cit., p. 428. See n. 1, next p. 

3. His alleged orders to kill all the dogs in his camp, to shave 
all the Htndui^ and cage the impostor Banda and the Barfi Rlaja,. 
are all indications of this. 
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on the side of weakness with the increasing weight of years, 
until ‘about the 20th Muharram, 1123 (Feb. 18, 1711 a.d.)i 
when the Emperor had passed his 70th lunar year, there was 
a great change perceptible in him, and in 24 hours it was 
evident that he was marked for death..... .On the night of the 
8th of the month (?) the Emperor died,^ and was buried near 
the tomb of Kutbu-d din, four or five kos from Delhi. He 
had reigned four years and two months. At the end of the 
four years the treasure of thirteen lac^ of rupees, to which he 
succeeded, had all been given away. The income of the Em¬ 
pire during his reign was insufficient to meet the expenses, and 
consequently there was great parsimony shown in the Government 
establishments, but especially in the royal household, so much 
so that money was received every day from the treasure of 
Prince Azimu-sh Shfin to keep things going.’® 


Bahadur Shah had under him some able officers who 
would have made a mark in any age. Fore- 
Able Officers. among these was the prime-minister 

Munim Khan, whose services in the war of succession have 
already been recounted, KhSff Khian says, ‘ He was a man 
inclined to Sufism, and was a friend to the poor. During all 
the time of his power he gave pain to no one.’^ He died 
in the same year as Bahadur Shiah, in consequence of the 
treatment he received for his failure to capture Banda. 
Iradat Khan records, ‘ He lost all satisfaction in worldly 


1. See E. & D., op. cit., VII, p. 428 n. The Tmikh-i Chaghatai 
and Siyar-ul-Mutakherin make it 1124 H., giving Bahadur Shah 
a reign of one more year. Irvine prefers the latter date.—Irvine, 
op. cit., p. 133. 

2. Iradat KhSn gives the date of the Emperor’s death as 21st 
Muharram (112 a.h. a.d.)| 18th Feb. 1712—E. & D., op. cit., VII, 
p. 556. 

3. Kl^ KhSn, op. cit, 428-29. 

4. Ibid., p, 425. ‘ But,’ as the same chronicler 9 bserves, ’ the 
best intentions are perverted into wrong deeds. Munim Khfin was 
ambitious to build sarais and mosques in every city. The execution 
of this scheme involved forcible acquisition of private property. 
‘Numbers of Musulmans, Saiyids and Hindus were thus driven, 
sighing and cursing out of their old homes, as it happened at 
Burh^pur and at Surat.’—Ibid., pp. 425-26. 
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enjoyments, the emptiness of which he now so fully experienc¬ 
ed, and from the day of his disgrace declined in health, so 
that not long after he was reduced to keep his bed, where he 
lingered a few days, and then resigned his soul to the angel of- 
death (1124 a.h., 1712 A.D.), who never in the uncounted 
ages of his office seized on a soul more pure and less defiled 
with the frailties of human nature'^ 

Of like reputation and standing was Ghaziu-d din Klian 
Firoz Jang, ‘who had acquired a most powerful influence in 

the Dakhin, and was chief of the Turiani Mughals. He 

was an able statesman of long experience, who, though 
blind of sight, could clearly perceive the mind of man.’^ 
Khlafi KMn also speaks in equal praise of him : ‘ Gaziu-d din 
Khi^,' he says, ‘was a man bom to victory, and a disci¬ 
plinarian who always prevailed over his enemy. A nobleman 
of such rank and power, and yet so gentle and pleasant spoken, 
has rarely been seen or heard of among the men of Tufan.'* 
From the Deccan, when Zu-1 fikar Khlan took charge of that 
province, GhJaziu-d din was transferred to Ahmedabad, where 
his death occurred. He is to be remembered especially as 
the father of his more famous son, Chinkillich Khan, the future 
Niziamu-1 Mulk and founder of the present Haidaiiahad State. 

The Siyar-ul Mutdkherin gives a good acount of the other 
important nobles, and also of how the Emperor's good nature was 
carried to the length of absurdity. ‘ Zul-ficar Kh^, the generalis¬ 
simo, was honoured with the title and office of Amir-ul-omrah, and 
appointed viceroy of the Deckan, comprehending all the provinces 
already conquered or to be conquered hereafter. This was a charge 
of vast importance, for which he was eminently qualified, 
for no other man at that time would have been able 
to rule countries so newly conquered and so refractory. The new 
viceroy, after having settled to his mind the military and financial 
affairs of his Government, returned to court; having left as his 
lieutenant an Afghan nobleman, called DSud-Khan Peni, a man 
famed in those countries for his riches, his bodily strength, and 
his personal prowess; and who had rendered himself of so much 
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importance, that there were no noblemen in (the Deckan) who could 
be compared with him. He was made the director of all political 
affairs, as also of the finance department, with full liberty to under¬ 
take any military expedition which he should deem advisable. Zul- 
flcar Khian, after having eased his mind of so great a burthen, went 
to Court, where he applied himself tedulously in aiding to introduce 
order through every part of the empire. 

‘The provinces of Bengal, Orissa, Azimiabad (Patna) and Ilaha- 
bad, had hitherto been governed by Azim-ush-sh^, the emperor's 
second son, and it was thought politic to continue those countries 
under the same administration ; an arrangement which put it in that 
prince’s power to reward two illustrious nobles who had rendered 
him many important services, and had distinguished themselves in 
the great battle of Acberabad (Jajau). These were Seid Abdul-Klian 
and Seid Hussein Ali-Khian,^ sons of the famous Seid Abdulla- 
Kahan, so much revered at Ajmer under the name of Mia-Kh^. 
On the elder, Abdullah-Khan he conferred the Government of Ilaha- 
bad; an<J he gave that of Azimahad (Patna) to the younger, 
Hussein-Ali-Khan. At the same time Jafer-KMn was entrusted 
with the provinces of Bengal and Orissa, in which he had hitherto 
acted as minister of finance. After these arrangements the prince 
took up his residence at his father’s court, where he exercised great 
influence.'^ 

The services of these able men were unfortunately neutra¬ 
lised by Bahadur Shah’s very good nature. 
‘ The emperor, who was exceedingly good- 
natured,’ continues the same writer, ‘ and 
mild even to a fault, ^having remembered a vow which he had 
once made to the Creator of all things, that if ever he should 
ascend the throne he would never deny man’s request, now 
wanted to act up to the letter of this vow : accordingly, digni¬ 
ties, titles, and employments were lavished so indiscriminately, 
that they lost much of their value, and ceased to be deemed 
marks of honour or distinction.’^ 

1. These were the famous Saiyad Brothers who were soon to 
play the role of King-makers. 

2. Siydr-td-Mutdkherin, pp. 14-15 (Briggs). 

3. ‘ For example,’ says Ghulam Husain, ‘ one of the dog-keep¬ 
ers, who applied for a title, was honoured with that distinction by 

the King’s own private order_and he accordingly became toown 

hereafter by the title of Lord Dog-keeper to the great astonishment 
of the world, and was pointed at as he passed through the streets. 
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Bahadur Shah, like his prime-minister Munim Khan, had 
strong Shia inclinations. The effect of 
The Khutba these on the vast masses of the Sunni 
populace are indicated by an incident thus, 
described by Khafi Khan :— 

‘ The insertion of the word wasi in the khutba had given great 
offence to the religious leaders of Lahore, and the order for it 
(issued by Bahadur Sh^) had remained a dead letter. An order 
was now given that these religious men should be brought into- 
the royal presence. Haji Yar Mahammad... .and three or four 
other learned men of repute, waited upon His Majesty in 
the oratory. They were told to be seated_After much disputa¬ 

tion Haji Yar Muhammad grew warm in replying to the Emperor,, 
and spoke in a presumptuous, unseemly manner. The Emperor got 
angry, and asked him if he was not afraid to speak in this bold and 
unmannerly way in the audience of a King. The Haji replied, 

** I hope for four things from my bounteous Creator. 1. Acquisition, 
of knowledge. 2. Preservation of the Word of God. 3. The 
Pilgrimage. 4. Martyrdom. Thanks be to God that of His bounty 
enjoy the first three. Martyrdom remains, and I am hopeful thus, 
by the kindness of the just King I may obtain that." The disput¬ 
ation went on for several days. A great many of the inhabitants 
of the city, in agreement with a party of Afghans, formed 
a league of more than hundred thousand persons, who secretly sup¬ 
ported Haji Yar Muhammad. Prince Azimu-sh shan also secretly 
gave his countenance to this party. At the end of Shawwdl, the* 
Sadar presented a petition on the subject of the khutba, and on this 
His Majesty wrote with his o\mi hand that the khutba should be* 

read in the form used during the reign of Aurangzeb.After 

this the agitation ceased, but I have heard that Haji Yar Muham¬ 
mad and two other learned men, whom the Emperor was angry 
with, were sent to one of the fortresses.^ Riots had been caused 
at Ahmedabad and elsewhere by the attempt to recite the new formi 
of prayer.2 

Bahadur Shah's attitude towards the Christians and Europeans. 

was in keeping with his liberal outlook in 
The Christians Even under Aurangzeb. 

people saying to each other, “There goes my Lord Dog-keeper,''’ 
till at length he was induced to give money to people to refrain 
from molesting him on the highway, but it had little effect.'—Ibid.^ 
pp. 15-16. 

1. E. &. D., op. cit, VII, 427-28. 

2. Irvine op. cit., p. 130. 
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-despite his fanatism, the Europeans had not suffered per se 
on account of their religion. “As the enemy of Darla and 
as a Muslim of the Muslims'' observes Maclagan, “ it was 
unlikely that Aurangzeb would display any personal interest 
in Christianity. Apart ivom this, the change of sovereign 
entailed no immediate change in the position which the 
Jesuits occupied at Court Besides, several of the great nobles 
maintained friendly relations with the Jesuits. For example, 
when an unfair decree was given depriving the Jesuits of the 
estate of a deceased Father, they were enabled by Ja’far Khan s 
help to obtain a reversal of the order from the King.® But after 
the death of Father Busi (1667), owing to the increasing rigour 
of Aurangzeb’s religious policy in general, there was a nearly 
complete cessation of the proselytizing activities of the Fathers. 

When the jaziya was imposed upon all non-Muslims, in 
1679, a representation was made by the Fathers. “ Interviews 
were sought with influential men in the city and the Jesuits 
supported their requests with presents of curiosities from 
Europe. Their efforts were so far successful that the tax at 
Agra, including arrears, was remitted by the local authorities, 
but in order to get the concession on a proper footing the 
Viceroy at Goa was urged to represent the matter to Aurang¬ 
zeb himself.’' Father Magalhaens was deputed for the 
purpose, in 1686, and “the King acceded to his request that 
all Christians in the Empire should be exempted from the 
jaziya.'* Though this order was whittled down in practice 
by uns 5 mipathetic officers, the exemptions specified in parti¬ 
cular cases were continued by Baliladur Shah on his acces¬ 
sion in 1707. “Similar exemption was again granted by 
Farrukh-siyar in 1718 and by Muhammad Shiah in 1726 on 
the same ground, namely that the Fathers were Christian 
ascetics (fuqrdl qmm Ism'). We have no record, however, 

1. “ When Aurangzeb, for instance, went to Kashmir soon after 
his accession, he desired that Father Busi should accompany him.” 
—Maclagan, The Jesuits and the Great Moguls p. 121. 

2. Ibid., also for other examples. 
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of any confirmation of the general exemption of the Christian 
community/’^ 

Here we might also allude, though briefly, to the embassy 
that was sent to the Court of Bahadur 

b 17U12 

' ’ Company at Surat. Thou^ this mission 

in the end proved futile, owing to the shifting of political 
quick-sands, a reference to it is necessary for the very interest¬ 
ing part played under the Later Mughals by the Christian lady 
Donna Juliana Dias da Costa. The embassy was held by the 
John Jasua Ketelaar. Its grand reception must in part be at¬ 
tributed to the good offices of the lady referred to. She was 
the daughter of a Portuguese doctor in the service of Aurang- 
zeb and Bahadur Shah. After the death of her father, and her 
husband (who also seems to have held a similar office) Juliana 
continued to play an important role at Mughal Court. She had 
served Bahadur Shah well even as a Prince, especially during 
the period of his captivity. Now she was appointed 
governess of the harem and commanded influence both 
over the Emperor and his Court. '' She was given the ‘ rank 
of 4090' : she obtained 1000 rupees per month and was able 
to bestow a lakh of rupees on the Jesuit Mission at Delhi. 
She was given the house of DBra Shikoh in that city, and the 
revenue of four villages in the neighbourhood. She had a 
following of five to six thousand people and two elephants 
carrying two standards with white crosses on a red ground. 
She was also given special titles which are variously recorded 
as ‘ Khinum,' ‘ Bibi,* and ‘ Fidwi Du'igo Juliana.'^ The 
exemption from taxes above referred to, granted to Christians, 
were obtained ‘by her powerful mediation.' She also gave 
strong support to the Portuguese interests during the period 
of her ascendancy, “especially to the Portuguese Embassy 
which was sent to the Mogul Court under Father Jos^ da 
Silva." 

1. Maclagan, The Jesuits and the Great Moghuls, pp. 123-24. 

2. Ibid., p. 183. 
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When the Dutch Embassy came “Donna Juliana sent 
word that the Emperor would admit the envoy and all the 

Europeans to audience as soon as he pleased . On the 

20th (December 1711) Donna Juliana with some ladies of the 
Court visited them and inspected the presents. She had been 
preceded by a dinner of fifty dishes from the Emperor's table 
and after dinner she scented them with essence of roses and 
other rich perfumeries and presented betel covered with gold 
and silver leaf. On the 21st a dinner was sent on a small 
but massive golden table, having in the centre a large vessel 
for vegetables, and all round it holes containing small dishes 
filled with delicate food, such as were prepared for the Em¬ 
peror himself.”^ Not until the 27th February 1712, however, 
was anything achieved in the nature of real business and the 
envoy was getting anxious “to leave that unhealthy climate'' 
and return to Surat. But unfortunately, that very night the Em¬ 
peror Bahadur Shiah fell ill and died the next day (28th 
February 1712). The rest of the story may be very briefly 
told : Etonna Juliana wisely advised the embassy to take pre¬ 
cautions for their safety, although most of their requests had 
been granted by the dying Emperor. “ The Princes set their 
troops in motion and the roads to Lahore were rendered im¬ 
passable by crowds of fugitives and their baggage." The next 
ruler, Jahandar Sh^, no doubt, confirmed the grant of his 
father and wrote out a iarmm addressed to Abraham van 
Riebeck, Governor-General of the Dutch East Indies; but be¬ 
fore the close of 1712 he was defeated and killed by Farrukh- 
siyar and the dead bodies of the late Emperor and his Prime 
Minister were paraded through the streets of Delhi. “After 
that revolution Jahandar ShSh's jormdns were so much waste 
paF)er, and his reign was blotted out from the records of the 
Empire."® 


1. Irvine, op. cit., p. 149. 

2. Ibid, pp. 156-157;. For the rest of the stoiy of Donna 
Juliana, up to her death in 1734, see Heras, Dona Juliana Dias Da 
Costa : Her Influence m Later Mughal History,** in The Bandra 
Review, 1929, pp. 7-17. 
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CHAPTER XI 

NIGHTFALL OF THE EMPIRE 

When great leaves fall, then winter is at hand ; 

When the sun sets, who doth not look for night ? ” 

Shakespeare, Richard Ill. 

** Luxurious Kings are to their people lost : 

They live like drones, upon the public cost.’' 

Dryden, Aurang-Zebe. 

"‘Till sable night, mother of dread and fear. 

Upon the world dim darkness doth display, 

And in her vaulted prison shows the day.” 

Shakespeare, The Rape of Lucrece, 

The history of the Empire which we have so far traced 
has had a unity of its own, despite the apparent variety in the 
personal character of the Emperors themselves. Not to speak 
of Babur and Humayun, whose work might be regarded as 
that of pioneers, “Akbar, the real founder of the empire,*' as 
Smith says, '‘was a man truly great, notwithstanding his 
frailties, and during his long personal reign of forty-five years 
(1560-1605) was able to build up an organization strong 
<enou^ to survive twenty-two years of Jah^gir's feebler rule. 
Shahjahan, a stem, ruthless man, kept a firm hand on the 
reins for thirty years, and was f(dlowed by Aurangzeb, who 
maintained the system more or less in working order for 
almost fifty; years longer. Thus, for a century and a half, from 
1560-1707, the empire was preserved by a succession of four 
sovereigns, the length of whose reigns averaged thirty-four 
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(thirty-seven?) years, a very unusual combination. Even 
JahangJr, the weakest of the four, was no fool. The three 
others were men of unusual ability.'"^ Bahadur Shah, as we 
have noticed, does not consort ill with his predecessors, except 
in the very short duration of his reign. But this could not 
have been otherwise in the nature of things. His successors 
were definitely cast in an inferior mould, and were undoub¬ 
tedly of poorer clay. No wonder, therefore, that “when the 
breath left his body,” no member of the house of Timur 
remained in India “ who was fit to take the helm of the ship 
of state, which soon drifted on the rocks.” The degraded 
wretches that “polluted the throne of Akbar” deserve only a 
passing notice; the rest of our history is filled with the 
tragedy of the disruption of the splendid fabric reared and 
fostered by the Great Mughals. The faineant Emperors 
appear only like ghouls in the thickening gloom of the night. 
The real makers of the history of the future, except in a 
negative sense, are no longer the descendants of Babur, but 
their rivals and enemies. We might trace the following out¬ 
lines of the fallen angels in the ‘darkness (still) visible’ :— 

I. The Faineant Emperors; II. The Brothers King- 
Makers ; III. Nizamu-1 Mulk; IV. Disintegration of the 
Empire ; V. Two Fateful Invaders; VI. Panipat and After. 

I. THE FAINEANT EMPERORS 

(1) Jahandar Shah (1712-13) ; (2) Farrukh-siyar 

(1713-19) ; 

(3) Rafiu-d Darajat, Niku-siyar, and Rafiu-d Daula 
(1719) ; 

(4) Muhammad Shah [and Sultan Ibrahim—^Sh^ 
Jahan Sani (II)—1720] (1719-48) ; 

(5) Ahmad Shah (1748-54) ; (6) Alamgir II (1754-9); 

(7) Shah Alam II (1759-1806) ; Akbar II (1806-37) ; 

Bahadur Shah II (1837-57). 


1. Smith, op. cit., p. 465. 
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‘ As the splendour and delight of the garden of this world 
and the verdure and fruitfulness of the fields of this earth, 
depend upon the flow of the stream of the equity and justice 
of Kings, so the withering of the trees of this world is caused 
by the hot mnds of the negligence and carelessness of rulers 
and dissensions among well-disposed nobles* writes Rustam 
Ali, author of the TmihH4 Hindi, As a result of this, he conti¬ 
nues, ‘ In a short time, many of the officers of this kingdom 
put out their feet from the path of obedience to the sovereign 
and many of the infidels, rebels, tyrants and enemies stretched 
out the hands of rapacity and extortion upon the weaker 
tributaries and the poor subjects. Great disorders arose in the 
country.’^ 

But before we turn to examine the nature of these dis¬ 
orders it is necess^uy to review the characters and conduct of 
the Emperors themselves. Although wars of succession were 
a feature common to both the periods, what is more striking 
is the contrast between the Greater and the Later Mughals in 
the number and duration of the sovereigns, before and after 
the death of Aurangzeb : from 1526-1707, a period of very 
near two centuries, there were only six rulers of the house of 
Timur. From the death of Aurangzeb to the third battle of 
Panipat, (1707-61) only a little over half a century, no less 
than ten members of that family wore the crown. This was 
not merely accidental. Jahandar and Farrukh-siyar were 
strangled to death; Rafiu-d Darajat and Niku-siyar died in 
imprisonment, virtual or real, after a few weeks’ **rule”. 
Rafiu-d Daula died of mental and physical maladies within 
three months of his coronation. Muhammad Sh^, though he 
ruled longer and died a ‘ natural ’ death his system had been 
shattered by excessive opium-eating and self-indulgence. Sultan 
Ibrahihi (Shah Jah^ II) was proclaimed Emperor only for 
a few days. Ahmad Shah was deposed, imprisoned and blinded, 
Alam^r II was murdered, and Shah Alam II (who outlives 


1. E. & D., op. cit., VIII, p. 43. 
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our period) was disgraced and driven from his ancestral 
capital. 

The key to these catastrophes must be found in the 
characters of these ‘sovereigns.' Bahadur 
1. Jahandar Shah left behind him four sons^ to con- 
dhi^Crownf^^ throne. Iradat Khan gives 

the following account of them :— 

(1) ‘Muizzu-d din Jahandar Shah, the eldest, was a 
weak man, devoted to pleasure, who gave himself no trouble 
about State affairs, or to gain the attachment of any of the 
nobility _(2) Azimu-sh Shan, the second son, was a states¬ 

man of winning manners .... (He was governor of Bengal, 
Bihar, and Orissa) ; and though in the late battle (of Jajau) 
he had performed great service, yet he was suspected by his 
father and dreaded as a rival; but to relate the causes would 
be useless prolixity. (3) Rafiu-sh Shan, the private companion 
and favourite of his father, was a prince of quick parts, a 
great proficient in religious learning, a fine writer, with much 
knowledge in the law, but at the same time addicted to plea¬ 
sure, particularly fond of music, and the pomp of courtly 
show.® He paid no attention to public affairs or even those 
of his own household. (4) Khujista-akhtar Jahan Shah had 
the greatest share of all the princes in the management of 
affairs, before his father’s accession to the throne, and after¬ 
wards the whole administration of the empire was influenced 
by him. He had the closest friendship and connexion with 

1. For a fuller accxwnt of Bahadur Shah’s family see Irvine, 
op. cit, pp. 143-47. 

2. One account says that he had ‘ the heart of a courtesan, 
devoting all his energy to the adornment of his person and the 
purchase of clothes and high-priced jewels, a man to whom the 
verse applied : 

Aina a shana giriita ha dost. 

Chum Zanri-rana, shuda gesu-parast* 

(Holding mirror and comb in hand, like a pretty woman, he 
adores his own curls.) Irvine, op. cit., p. 167. 
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Munim Khan, who, by his interest was appointed wazlr'^ 

The account of the struggle for the throne, given by Khafi 
Khan, is too interesting to be omitted. ‘One week after the death 
of Bahadur Shah,' he says, ‘was passe'd in amicable communi¬ 
cations and correspondence between the four brothers about the 
division of the kingdom and property® .... It was settled that 
the Dakhin should fall to Jahan Shah; Multan, Thatta, and 
Kashmir, to Rafiu-sh Shan ; and that Azimu-^ Sh^ and Jahandar 
Shah should divide the remaining subas of Hindustan be¬ 
tween them. But the agreement about the division of the 
kingdom and treasure all turned into discord, and the parti¬ 
tion of the realm was never effected^ . The three brothers 

agreed together in opposition to Azlmu-sh Shan. All three, in 
accord with each other, mounted their horses, and for four or five 
days selected positions from which to fire guns and rockets upon 
the army of Azimh-sh Shan. The artillery of Azimu-sh Shan re¬ 
plied to that of the three brothers, and many horses and men were 
killed.^ About (the 20th of Safer the sound of battle rose high on 
every side, and the fight was begun .... Azlmu-^ Shan, who was 
mounted on an elephant, disappeared .... The ruffians of the 
neighbourhood and the soldiers of all the four princes fell upon 
Prince Azim’s treasure, and the vast sums which he had extorted 
by tyranny and violence in and about the subd of Bengal were 
plundere'd in the twinkling of an eye, and dispersed into many hands. 


1. E. & D., op. cit., yil, p. 550. 

2. The body of Bahadur Shah all this time was lying in state for 
the victorious candidate to bury ! He had died at the end of Febru¬ 
ary 1712; the body was s^t to Delhi on the 11th April, and 
actually buried on the 15th May.—See Irvine, loc. cit., p. 135. 

3. For details of the agreement and comments thereon see 
Irvine, op. cit., pp. 160-61. 

4. One of the notable persons who died of the wounds received 
in this battle was Shah Nawaz Kh^ Safawi. He was in the sixth 
generation from Shah Ismail Safawi, King of Persia (1500-24), and 
the last of that race whq distinguished himself in India. Seven 
ladies of this family were married to princes of the Mughal Impe¬ 
rial house.—^See ibid., op. cit., p. 173 n. 

The defeat of Azimu-sh Shan was due to his over-oonfidenc^ 
and greedy nature. For everything he could say andak bashid^ 

* Wait a little longer ’; owing to his miserliness in paying his 
soldiers it became a saying among them that the coldest place on 
earth was Azimu-sh Shlin's kitchen. 
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The three princes caused! the drums of victory to be beaten, and 
then retired td their own dwellings.^ 

‘ Next day many messages passed between Jahandar Shah and 
Jahan Shah respecting an arrangement, but without result anc^ the 
course of affairs tended to the shedding of each other’s! blood. A 
battle followed between the armies of the two brothers, and raged 
from the beginning of the day to the third watch. Farkhanda 
Akhtar, son of Jahan Shah, and several amirs of reputation, were 
killed. On the si'de of Jahandar^ Shah, also, some amirs and many 
men were killed. At length Jahan Shah, mounted on an elephant, 
made an impetuous charge upon the army of Jahandar, and bore 
all before him, and matters went so ill with Jahmdar that he was 
parted from Lai Kunwm, his favourite charmer,® and had to seek 
refuge among some stacks of bricks. Jahan Shah beat the drums 
of victory. The letters of the Rajput sarafs carried the news of 
the victory to many parts, and the khutba was read with his name 
in several places. After the victory had been proclaimed, and the 
soldiers were dispersed in all directions hunting for Jahan Shah, a 
cannon-ball directed by fate killed him, and his army fi^.» Zu-1 
fiqar Kh^’s men hearing of this, attacked the elephant of Jahan 
Shah, and brought it with his corpse, and the corpse of his son 
Farkhanda, to Jahandar Shah. lOiujista Akhtar, another son of 
Jahan Shah, with a younger brother, were brought prisoners to 
Jahandar Shah, who then proclaimed his victory.’ 

There remained Prince Rafiu-sh Shan, with whom also 
Jahandar proposed friendly negotiations about the division of 
the Kingdom.^ Having put the Prince off his guard, Jahan- 


1. The casualties hre not known. The strength of the belli¬ 
gerents was as follows :—30,000 horse and 30,000 foot on the side 
of Azimu-sh Shan ; 53,000 horse and 68,000 foot opposed to him. 
—Ibid., p. 161 n. 

2. Also called Lai Kunwar, and said to be descended from 
Tan Sen, Akbar’s celebrated musician. “There is a long poetical 
description of her charms in the fragmentary History, B. M. Or. 
3610, fol. 18 b, which en'dte thus : Ba khubi Lai Kunwar nam-i-u 
bud, Shakkar-guftcfr, sim-cmdetm-i-u bud ,—^See Irvine, op. dt., 
p. 180 n. 

3. A man wept all night at the. bedside of a sick friena; 
when morning came, he was dead, and the jriend was alive.’—Sh. 
Sadi. 

4. The soul of these spurious negotiations for a peaceful 
partition of the Empire was Zu-1 fiqar Khan. For his r51ei in this 
fratriddal struggle, see Irvine, op. dt., pp. 160-197. 
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dar sent a detachment of horse against him by night. Rafiu- 
sh Sh^ fought desperately. He and his two sons threw 
themselves from their elephant, and fought bravely on foot; 
but he and several of his companions were killed. Three of 
his sons remained alive, but were wounded—Muhammad 
Ibrahim, Rafiu-d Daula, and Rafiu-d Darajat (all three des¬ 
tined to wear the fatal crown). 

‘ Jahandar, being thus freed from his three brothers, 
became the monarch of Hindustan.^ He 

Jahandar as g^nt M. Karim and Prince Humayun 
Emperor, 1712-13. „ ,, , , , . . 

Bakht, who were only nine or ten years 

old, the two sons of Jahan Shah, and the sons of Rafiu-sh 

Shan, to the fort of Delhi .... Mahabat Khan and-other 

amirs, more than twenty in number, were ordered to be con¬ 
fined in chains, and some were put to the rack and other 
tortures. Their houses also were seized. (Prince M. Karim, 
having attempted escape, was put to death). 

‘ In the brief reign of Jahandar, violence and debauchery had 
full sway. It was a fine time for minstrels and singers and all the 
tribes of dancers and actors. There seemed to be a likelihood that 
kdzls would turn toss-pots, and muftis become tipplers. All the 
brothers and relatives, close and distant, of Ldl Ktmwctr, received 
mansabs of four or five thousand, present of elej^ants, drums and 
jewels, and were raised to dignity in their tribe. Worthy,, talented 
and learned men were driven away, and bold impudent wits and 
tellers of facetious aneddbtes gathered round. Among the stories 
told is the following. 

‘ The brother of Ldl Kunwar, Khushal Khan, who had received 
a mansab of 5000 and 3000 horse, was named subdddr of Agra. 
Zu-1 fiqar Bakhshiu-l Mulk purposely made a delay of several days 
in thei preparation of the farman and the other deeds. Ldl Kunwar 
complained of this to Jahandar, and he asked Zu-1 fiqar Khan what 
was the cause of the delay in the drawing out of the documents. 
Zu-1 fiqar Khan was very free-spoken to Jahandar, and he replied. 
We courtiers have got into the bad habit of taking bribes, and 


J. He was 52 lunar years of age. His titles were Abul fath 
Muhammad Muizzu-d din, JahSn^r Shah. 
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we cannot do any business unless we get a bribe.” Jahandar Sh^i 
smiled, and asked what bribe he wanted from Lai Kunwar ; and he 
said, '"A thousand guitar-players and drawing masters {u$tad- 
nakkdshi)** When the Emperor asked what he could want with 
them, he replied, ** You give all the places and offices of us cour¬ 
tiers to these men, and so it! has became necessary for us to learn 
their trade.” Jahandar smiled, and the matter dropped. As 
Kamwar Khan put it, * The owl dwelt in the eagle*s nest, and the 
crow took the place of the nightingale. 

The frivolities of the Court soon became notorious, and 
all respect for and fear of the sovereign ceased. While the 
central government at Delhi was in this state of disorganisa¬ 
tion and disorder, a claimant to the throne arose in the person 
of Muhammad Farrukh-siyar, the second (but eldest surviv¬ 
ing) son of the late Azimu-sh Shan. 

When Azimu-sh Shan was called to support the claims of 
his father, Bahadur Shah, he had left 
1712 Bengal in the charge of Farrukh-siyar 

(1707). When Bahadur Shah died, Far- 
rukh immediately proclaimed his father Azim Emperor 
(March, 1712). But when he heard of his father’s death in 
April 1712, he was so dejected that he even contemplated sui¬ 
cide. However, his mother intervened saying, ‘ If he launched 
his boat on stormy waters it would, if God were gracious, 
reach the bank in safety. After all, what was life but a 
matter of a few days ? Why not run the risk ? Thereupon 
Farrukh-siyar took heart and proclaimed himself Emperor, 
going through the usual ceremonies, causing the khutba to be 
read and coins struck in his own name. But, as Irvine says, 
“No rasher enterprise was ever entered upon. Farrukh-siyar 
had been no favourite with his father or grandfather, and had 
been .without authority or wealth during their life-time.“® 


1. For the vices and follies of Jahander Shah and his mistress, 
see Irvine, op. dt., pp. 192-97. 

2. Irvine, op. dt, p. 199 n. 

3. Ibidl 
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When he arrived at Patna he had no more than a meagre fol¬ 
lowing of three or four hundred men. None of the nobles 
whom his father had favoured vwould stir themselves on his 
behalf. But once again his mother came to his rescue. She 
won over, by methods peculiar to her sex, the powerful Saiyid 
brothers, Hasan Ali (later known as Abdullah) Khan and 
Husain Ali Khan of Barha,'^ who were respectively in charge 
of the governments of Allahabad and Bihar. They were the 
sons of Saiyid Abdu-llah Khan Miyan, who was successively 
subdhddr of Bijapur and Ajmer in the reign of Aurangzeb. 
Hasan and Husain, at this time, were men of ripe experience- 
and noted for being ‘brave, proud, and lavish.' They had 
played a prominent part in the battle of Jajau, and hadl been 
rewarded with the rank of 4(X)0; Hasan, the elder, had also 
been given the title of his father, Abdu-llah Khan. 

Farrukh-siyar’s mother now visited the old mother of the 
Saiyid brothers, represented how her sons owed their eleva¬ 
tion to Azimu-sh Shan, and claimed their support for her own 
son. “ Let Husain Ali Khan then choose his own course,” she 
said, “either let him aid Faruk-siyar to recover his rights 
or else let him place the Prince in chains and send him a 
prisoner to Jahandar Shah.” The Prince’s mother and daugh¬ 
ter then bared their heads and wept aloud. These tears melted 
the hearts of the Saiyids and they pledged their support. This 
was a turning point in the careers of both Farrukh-siyar and 
the Saiyid brothers. They were further joined by Sidisht 
Narayan, an adventurous zamindar of the Ujainiya clan who 
brought with him 10,0(X) horse and 30,000 matchlockmen, Saf 
Shikan Khan, deputy-governor of Orissa, and several others, 
each bringing his own reinforcements. But money was the 
great need in Farrukh-siyaris camp. 

“ Partial relief was aflForded by the seizure en route of a con¬ 
voy of 25 or 30 lakhs of Rupees, which had reached Patna on its 

1. See ibid, p. 202 for the agnificance of this term. 

2. They were respectively 46 and 44 years of age; Famikb- 
siyar was 31 (lunar) years. 
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way from Bengal to Delhi. Requisitions in kind were also im¬ 
posed on the traders in the city. The amount realized was two or 
three lakhs of Rupees. Some money estimated at from half a lakh 
to five lakhs of Rupees, was obtained by the seizure of the Dutch 
•Company's goods, their factory at Patna, Jacob van Hoorn, having 
di^d there in July 1712. Even stronger measures were resorted to. 
There was one Surat Singh Khatri, the chief official of Nasir 
Khan, deputy governor of Kabul, who had accumulated great 
wealth. At this time having determined on sending his treasures 
from Delhi, he had hired fifty or sixty bullock carriages and loaded 
them with all his property, giving out that the carts were occu¬ 
pied by a party of his women and children with their female ser¬ 
vants. They were guarded by a hired force of five hundred match- 
lockmen, and were halting for the night in a certain mansion. 
During the night the guard was absent. The house was attacked, 
the goods were plundered, and distributed among Famikh-siyar's 
soldiers.'^ 

At Kora they were met by Mahta Chabela Ram, faujddr 
of Karra Manikpur, 'a prot^g^ of Farrukh-siyar’s house.' 
His arrival was most opportune for the money in his posses¬ 
sion ; he now advanced Rs. 1500 a day:® 

Jahandar Shah, on his part, had got news of these move¬ 
ments and despatched an army in advance under his son 
A’azzuddin and Khwaja Hasan {Khan Dmrdn), ‘Zu-1 fiqar 
Khan was aware of the limited capacity, want of experience, 
imbecility and frivolity of the Prince,' writes Khafi Khan. 
‘ He was also aware of the extraction, character, and evil dis¬ 
position of Khwaja Hasan Khan, who was one of the lowest 
men of his time.... (But) the Emperor trusted Kokaltash 
Khan Koka and Ldl Kmwar more than any one else at his 
Court, and so he shut his eyes to what was passing®. 

‘No sooner had Prince A'azzuddin passed the Jumna 
than great disorder arose in his army in consequence of 

1. Ibid., p. 212. 

2. Ibid., p. 215. 

3. Chin Kilidi Khan (future Nizam-ul Mulk was also direct¬ 
ed to join the Prince, but either chose to temporise or ' was unable 
to do so for want of the means of transport.' 
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jealousy and want of cooperation among the sarddrs, and the 
irresolution of the Prince/^ On 28th November 1712, Khan 
Dauran recommended flight. But finding that his advice was 
not taken, he prepared forged letters in the name of Ldl Kun- 
war to the effect that the Emperor (Jahandar) was dead, and 
that if the Prince returned quickly he could secure the throne. 
This had the desired effect. A'azzuddin hastened hack to 
Agra, leaving his camp and equipage to be plundered by the 
'enemy. 

Hearing of this Jahandar Shah decided to march from the 
capital personally to meet the danger. ' But during the preceding 
eleven months everything had been allowed to fall into confusion, 
and during the whole of this time the troops had not seen the aght 
of a coin. An' attempt was now made to pay them, and to provide 
the necessary m<iteriel and equipage for a campaign. Most of the 
treasure, amassed in previous reigns stored within the fort of 
Delhi, had been expended in frivolous festivities. As one writer 
complains, the money had been spent in lamps and oil for a weekly 
illumination of the fort and river banks. Meanwhile, the zamindars, 
taking advantage of the disputed succession, had evade'd the pay¬ 
ment of revenue, and the officials, uncertain of their future posi¬ 
tion, neglected to coerce them and made many excuses. Such small 
amount of money as there was in the treasury was soon spent. 
Gold vessels collected in the palace from the time of Akbar were 
next broken up and used, and such fragments of gold and silver 
as could be foimd in any of the imperial workshops were appro¬ 
priated. Warid, the historian, saw the process with his own eyes. 
All jewelled articles were next taken, and then the jewels them¬ 
selves ; after this, the clothes,i carpets, and hangings were removed. 
As there was still a deficiency, the ceilings of the palace rooms 
whidi were plated with gold, were broken up and distributed to 
the men. Nothing else now remaining, the store-houses were 
thrown open and the goods distributed in place of cash.®- A crowd 
assembled and no order was maintained. The soldiers took what 
they liked and paid no heed to the clerks. In a moment, store- 


1. E. & D., op. cit., VII, pp. 434-35. 

2. According to a contemporary eye-witness, ‘ In one week, 
jewels worth 3 krors and 50 lakhs of Rupees were distnbuted 
among them.*—^Khudihal Chand, cited by Irvine, op. cit*, p. 220 n. 
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houses full of goods, which had been preserved from the time of 
the Emperor Babar, were emptied. Nothing was left. Still, in 
spite of all these efforts, the claims of many of the men were un¬ 
satisfied, and they were toFd to wait until Agra was reached, when 
they would be paid from the treasiire-house at that place.'i 

Under such auspices nothing but disaster could be ex¬ 
pected. And disaster confronted Jahandar Shah at the battle 
of Agra (13th Zi-/ hijja 1124 h. —10th January 1713). In 
spite of Zu-1 fiqar Khan's desperate attempts to retrieve the 
situation, the Imperial troops fled, and Jah^dar Shah him¬ 
self ran off to Delhi. There he sought refuge in,‘ the house of 
Asad Khan, father of Zu-l fiqar. This was his ruin. That 
nobleman thought it expedient to inveigle the helpless Emperor 
into prison and surrendered him to his enemies. Feelings of 
gratitude and loyalty at first struggled for mastery in the 
breast of Zu-1 fiqail Khan ; but they soon subsided before the 
urgency of the situation. Jahandar was now in a death-trap. 
Yet was he happy to find his charmer, Ldl Ktmwar, still with 
him. On seeing her, he is reported to have exclaimed with 
joy : Let the past be forgotten, and in all things let us praise 
the Lord !" 

On 16th Muhorram, 1125 H. (11th February, 1713), by 
Farrukh-siyar’s order, written with his own hand, a group of 
ruffians entered the prison room. “ Ldl Kuntmr shrieked, 
clasped her lover round the neck, and refused to let go. 
Violently forcing them apart, the men dragged her down the 
stairs. Then laying hands on Jahandar Shah they tried to 
strangle him. As he did not die at once, a Mughal, with his 
heavy-heeled shoes, kicked him several times in a vulnerable 

place and finished him off-The body was then thrown 

into an open litter {miyana) and the head placed on a tray 
(khwan). Half an hour after nightfall, they reached the 
camp with the lifeless head and trunk and laid them at the 
entrance to the Emperor's (Farrukh-siyar’s) tents, alongside 


1. Ijad, Warid, and Khushlal Chand cited, ibid., pp. 220-21. 
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the body of Zu-1 fiqar Khan”^ (who was also executed at the 
same time). 

Such was the fate of ‘Jahandar Shah, Emperor of the 
World, Lord of thei Conjunctions,' as his coins name him : 

Zad sikka bar jar chun mihr ^ahib-i-qirm; 

Jahandar Shah, pddash-ujdhd. 

He was 53 (lunar) years, 4 months, and 6 days old at 
his death, and had reigned ten months and twenty-five days. 
''He was the first sovereign of the house of Taimur,'* declares 
Irvine, “ whd proved himself absolutely unfitted to rule. The 
only good quality left to him, in popular estimation, was his 

liking for and liberality to religious mendicants. The 

cause of his fall is likened by Warid truly enough to the case 
of the exiled monarch, who attributed his ruin to morning 
slumbering and midnight carousing."^ 

The events described above are in themselves a lurid 
coimmentary on the character of both the 

Farrukh-^yar's ^ew sovereign and his rule. Khafi Khan 
character. 

adds : ‘ Farrukh-siyar had no will of his 
own. He was young,inexperienced in business, and inatten¬ 
tive to business of State. He had grown up in Bengal, far 
away from his grandfather and father. He was entirely de- 
pendent on the opinions of others, for He had no resolution or 
discretion. By the help of fortune he had seized the crown. 
The timidity of his character contrasted with the vigour of 
the race of Timur, and he was not cautious in listening to the 
words of artful men. From the beginning of his reign he him- 

1. Irvine, op. cit., p. 254. The bodies of the unfortunate Em¬ 
peror and his late umtr were thrown down on the sandy waste 
More the Delhi Gate of the palace. On the 14th Feb. 1713 Jahan- 
dar's body was buried in the vault of Humayfin's tomb, the family 
mausoleum. For the treadiery and insensate cruelty that attended 
the ‘execution’ of Zu-1 faqar Khan and attendant circumstances, 
see ibid., pp. 24S-58. See also Khafi Khan, op. dt., pp. 443-45. 

2. IWd., pp. 240-41. 

3. He was about thirty-one at the time of his accession ; 
ibid., p. 398. 
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self brought his troubles on himself. One fault he committed 
at the outset of his reign, in appointing Saiyid Abdu-llah, a 
Saiyid of Barha, to the office of waztr, which is such a high 
and important trust that former kings always bestowed it 
upon wise, great and high-minded men, retnarkable for pati¬ 
ence, experience, clemency and affability, whose qualities had 
been tested by long experience.^ .... Mir Jumla had risen 
into the King’s favour. He was a friendly, generous, and up¬ 
right man, from whom many received kindness; but he was 
unwilling that the reins of the government of Hindustan 
should pass into the hands of the Barha Saiyids. When he 
saw that the sovereign power was entirely under the control 
of the two brothers, he could not suppress his envy and 
rivalry. By lauding the interest and sympathy shown to the 
Emperor by his new associates, he gained his point, and stir¬ 
red up dissensions between him and the Barha Saiyids. Ac¬ 
cording to common report, it was he who was the prime 
mover in recommending the destruction of the old hereditary 
nobles, and also of overthrowing the family of Asafu-d daula. 
The two brothers were not inclined to bear patiently Mir 
Jumla’s invidious and provoking interference in their affairs, 
and every day they overstepped the bounds of subordination 
and duty.’‘2 

As the result of his own weakness and follies, which will 
be described in a subsequent section, Farrukh-siyar was de¬ 
posed, imprisoned, blinded, and ultimately killed in a very 
ignominious manner. On the 28th February 1719, the un- 

1. Famikh-siyar would have committed not exceptional crime 

by dismissing, or even killing the Sayyids .... he mi^t have left 
his powerful ministers to pursue peacefully their own way, content¬ 
ing himself with the name, while they kept the reality of power. 
Instead of this, he was for ever betting ‘ I dare not' wait upon 
* I would.’ For seven the State was in a condition of un¬ 

stable equilibrium, and it is not too much to say that Farrukh- 
siyar prepared for himself the fate which finally overtook him. 
Feeble, fise, cowardly, contemptible, it is impassible either to 
adimre or regret him.”-Tlbid., p. 396. 

2. E. & D., op. cit., VII, pp. 442-43. 
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fortunate Emperor was hiding in some comer or closet of his 
palace. The hostile nobles met and declared for his deposi¬ 
tion on the ground that Farmkh-siyar had ‘ forfeited all right 
to the throne by his want of discretion and his promotion of 
low fellows.’^ The lot for a successor fell on Prince Bidar 
Dil, son of Bidar Bakht, greindson of Aurangzeb, ‘who was 
known as having the best understanding among all the Prin¬ 
ces.’ A riot had already broken out outside the palace. The 
nobles were in a desperate hurry. The women in the 
royal apartments, fearing the wholesale massacre of 
all the Princes, barred the doors and hid them. The 
entrance was forced and the nominated! Prince was called for, 
but his mother wept and wailed. The blind search ended in 
catching hold of Rafiu-d Darajat, son of Rafiu-sh Shan, son 
of Bahadur Sh^. This youth was brought as he had been 
found, wearing his ordinary clothes. They put him on the 
gorgeous Peacock Throne, and went through the usual cere¬ 
monial. 

Having accomplished this they next turned to Farmkh- 
siyar. The door of the small room in the ladies’ apartments, 
where he was hiding, wa,s broken open in the midst of femi¬ 
nine wails. “ His mother, his wife, his daughter and other 
ladies grouped themselves around him and tried to shelter 
him. The shrieking women were pushed on one side with scant 
ceremony. The men surrounded him and hemmed him in ; 
they then laid hold of hini by the hand and neck, his turban 
fell off, and with every mark of indignity he was dragged and 
pushed from his retreat.... It was pitiful to see this strong 
man, perhaps the handsomest and most powerfully built of 
Babar’s race that had ever occupied the throne, dragged bare- 

1. “There is a local tradition among the Sayyids of Barha 
that some one proposed to set aside the imperial house altogether, 
the throne being transferred to one of the two brothers (Sayyid) 

_Probably the difficulty, an insurmountable one as it proved, 

was to decide which brother should reign, neither being ready to 
give way to the other”—Irvine, op. cit.> p. 388. 
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headed and barefooted, subjected at every moment to blows 
and the vilest abuse/*^ The end of this tragedy may be briefly 
told. It was not unlike Jahandar Sh^’s; in some respects 
it was worse. He was blinded, and starved in prison. For 
four or five days he was even deprived of water for the most 
necessary purposes. Then finally, Hashim Ali Khan Dakhini 
whispered to Husain Ali Khan Barha : “ I salute your lord- 
ship ! Disease is dealt with in one of two ways : you either 
bear it, or remove the afflicted part. But once you have re¬ 
sorted to treatment, there is no hope of recovery till the 
offending principle is expelled.'" The hint was accepted. Slow 
poison was at first administered to Famikh-siyar, but it had 
little effect. The patience of the Saiyids being at an end, they 
sent executioners into the prison to strangle their victim. In 
spite of violent resistance, these men effected their purpose, 
beating the ex-Emperor on the hands till he let go the strap 
that they had tied round his neck. To make sure, he was 
stabbed several timefe in the abdomen. This happened on the 
night between the 8th and 9th Jamadi II. 1131 H. (27th-28th 
April, 1719 )."2 

* The troublous reign of the late Farrukh-siyar the 
Shahid (martyr!), records Khafi Khan, ‘lasted for 6 years 
and 4 months, without counting the 11 months of the reign of 
Jahandar, which were reckoned as part of his reign, and so 
entered in the royal records.'® 

The post mortem sympathy of the crowd for this Shadid 
is inexplicable. “ When the body was brought to the Akbara- 
badi mosque, it was received by 15,()00 to 20,000 men from 
the camp and bazars. After recital of the prayers over the 
dead, Abdul-ghafur lifted the corpse! and carried it out, to 
the accompaniment of weeping and wailing from the crowd. 
As the procession passed, lamentations arose from every roof 

1. Ibid., pp. 389-90. 

2. Ibid., p. 392. 

3. E. & D., op. dt., VII, p. 478. 
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and doojr. Men and women, old and young, rich and poor, 
shed tears for the departed Emperor and cursed his oppres¬ 
sors. The streets and lanes were rendered impassable by the 
crowds. The* rabble and the mendicants, who had received 
alms from Farrukh-siyar, followed his bier, rending their 
garments and throwing ashes on their heads, and as it passed, 
the women on the roofs raised their cry of mourning, and 
flung stones and bricks upon the servants and officers of the 
Sayyids. The body was deposited in the crypt of Humayun’s 
tomb_The bread and the copper coins, brought for dis¬ 

tribution to the poor, were rejected by the crowd with scorn; 
and on the third day, the rabble and professional beggars 
assembled on the platform where the body had been washed, 
and then cooked and distributed a large quantity of food, 
and until day dawned sang funeral laments.’* (Khafi Khan, 
820 ; Kamwar Khan, 200 ; Qasim, 260). 

Not content with this, “For many a day, no beggar 
deigned to appeal for charity to any passing noble who had 
been concerned in Farrukh-siyar’s death. Zafar Khan’s liberal 
gifts of bread and sweet-meats were far famed; but, these 
too, were refused. The beggars said that in their mouths was 
still the flavour of the kindness bestowed by the martyred 
Emperor, adding, ‘May he be poisoned who takes a morsel 
bearing upon it the mark of those men.’ They made collections 
from artisans and shop-keepers, and distributed alms of food 
every Thursday^ at Humayun’s tomb. If any great noble 
passed along the roads or through the bazars, they pursued him 
with shouts and harsh reproaches. Especially was this the 
case with Maharajah Ajit Singh* and his followers so that 
they were forced to reach dmbar by the most out-of-the-way 


1. Farruldi-siyar had changed the names of Wednesday and 
Thursday respectively to Humdyun Shamha and Mttbarik Shamba, 
meaning Auspicious Day and Fortunate Day. 

2. Ajit Singh^a daughter was married to Farrukh-siyar; yet he 
connived at his deposition. This widowed daughter was recovered 
from the Imperial harem on 16th July, 1719., She had entered it on 
27th Sept., 1715. 

M. E. 2 . 
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routes. The Rajputs raged inwardly, and fiercely laid hand 
on sword or dagger. But who can fight a whole people ? At 
length, several spoon-sellers and bazar touts having been killed 
by the Rathors, the habit of abusing them was abandoned. 
(Qasim, 262)”i 

From the deposition of Farrukh-siyar (28th February 
1719) to the accession of a Muhammad 
3. Three puppets (24th September 1719), three Princes 

on the throne. were raised to the throne, like bubbles of 

water rising to the surface, only to end 
their ephemeral existence in a very short time. Their meteoric 
' reigns ’ may be very briefly noticed. 

i. Rafiu-d Darajat :—After the poor injured Emperor had 
been sef aside, the same confusion and trouble prevailed, both inside 
and outside the palace. On the 9th; Rabiu-l dkhir, 1131 a.h., (18th 
February 1719) Shamsuddin Abul Barak^t Rafiu-d Oarajat, younger 
son of Rafiu-sh Shan, and grandson of Bahadur Sh^, the eldest 
(?) son of Aurangzeb, was made Emperor. He was twenty years 
of age when he was brought out of confinement, and the noise and 
confusion was so great and general, that there was not time even 
to send him to bath, or change his clothes. In the same gar¬ 
ments he was wearing, with only a pearl necklace thrown upon his 
neck for ornament, he was placed upon the throne. His accession 
and general amnesty were proclaimed to stay the tumult. Kutubu-l 
Mulk Saiyid Abdullah, after offering his congratulations, placed his 
partisans and faithful servants inside the fortress. Over the doors 
of the public and private council chambers, and in every place, he 
stationed men of his own party. The eunuchs, the personal atten¬ 
dants, and all the servants ol any importance, were men of his 
own. 

* In the council of the first day, in accordance with the desire 
of Raja Ajit Singh, and of the bigoted Raja Ratan Chand an order 
was passed for the abolition of the jizya, and assurances of security 
and protection were circulated all over the country. Ttikad Khan 
was sent to prison with every mark of ignominy ; his jdglr was taken 
away, and his house was seized. Notwithstanding it had been 
disturbed, it was found to be full of jewels, cash, gold, objects of 
art, and vessels of silver; and an investigation was c^dered for 


1. Irvine, op. cit., pp. 393-94. 
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the discovery and recovery of the jewels and pearls he* had received 

as presents.Itimadu-d daula Amin Khan was confinned as 

Bakhshi, The subadari of Patna was given to Nizamu-1 Mulk 

Bahadur Fatha Jang_Khah Khan, from whom the above 

narrative is taken, also observes, * The brotherly love which had 
existed between the two (Saiyid) brothers now turned to hatred 

and to jealousy of each other's power.(and) there were 

contentions between the brothers.' In the meanwhile, ' The Emperor 
Rafiu-d Darajat was suffering from consumption {dikk). The phy¬ 
sicians, under the orders of the Saiyids, did all they couldi to cure 
him, but without success. This monardh had not the slightest con¬ 
trol in matters of government^... .Ssorxow increased his illness, and 
he became so helpless that the two brothers considered as to which 
of the imprisoned princes should be named successor. Rafiu-d 
Darajat said that if, in his lifetime, the khutba were read, and coins 
struck in the name of his elder brother, Rafiu-d Daula,. it would be 
a great kindness, and very acceptable to him. The Saiyids con¬ 
sented. Three days after Rafiu-d Daula ascended the throne, Rafiu-d 
Darajat died. He had reigned six months and ten days.*'^ 

ii. Nlku-siyar, —Before proceeding to Rafiu-d Darajat's real 
successor, Rafiu-d Daulat, we must deal with this second Prince 


1. “ Until this time, the Emperors, however much they might 
leave Statq affairs in the hands of a minister or favourite,, retained 
complete control over their own palace and i^rson, and no man 
could be prevented from access to them. Ultimate power resided 
in their hands, and they could at any time transfer authority from 
one minister to another, in this reign all this was changed.... even 
... .the Emperor’s meals were not served without the express order 
of his tutor, Himmat Khan, a Barha Sayyid. The young Emperor 
was allowed little liberty, and in his short reign he seldom left the 
palace.”—Irvine, op. cit., p. 416. 

2. E. & D., op. cit., VII, pp. 479-82. Rafiu-d Darajat was 
deposed and sent back to the harem on 4th June 1719. Two days 
afterwards, on 6th June, bis brother was seated on the throne. 
Darajat's death occurred on 11th June, 1719. (Warid 159 a).— 
Irvine, op. cit., p. 418. Two instances are quoted by Irvine to in¬ 
dicate how even this feeble Prince tried to assert his imperial dignity. 
(1) Husain Ali oncsa had the temerity to sit down before the Empe¬ 
ror, breaking a time-honoured etiquette. The Emperor stretdiing 
his feet towards Husain Ali Khan, at once asked him to pull off 
his socks, ‘Although inwardly raging, H. A. K. could do nothing 
else but comply.' (2) The vazir brought on successive days two 
warrants for the emperor's sipiature, posting two different persons, 
to an identical office in an idkitical village The Emperor a^ed: 
“ la it the same villa^, or another with the same name ? " When 
he was told it was the san^, he threw down the paper saying it 
was fooli^ to act like that. Ibid., p. 417. 
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who was simultaneously set up by the rebellious army at Agra, 
under the leadership of Mitr Sen, a Nagar Brahman, with the con¬ 
nivance of Raja Jai Singh (Sawai) of Amber. ‘ On the 9th Jumada-l 
akhir, 1131,’ writes Khafi Khan, ‘the soldiers at Agra brought out 
oi confinement in the fort, and raised to the sovereignty, a person 
named Niku-siyar, a son of Prince Muhammad Akbar, and grand¬ 
son of Aurangzeb. His accession was announced by peals of cannon, 
and coins of goJd and silver were struck in his name.'^ 

The rebellious Prince—or rather rival Emperor—called upon the 
Saiyids to ‘ make due submission, wrapping the head of shame in the 
skirt of humbleness,’ promising, ‘No revenge will be taken, but all 
their rank and dignities will be maintained as before.’ But Husain 
Ali Khan proudly answered : ‘ If Agra were a fort of steel set 
in an encircling ocean, he would with one blow from his finger strike 
it down, ^ that beyond a little mud and dust, no sign of it should 
be left on earth.’ Nevertheless, the suppression of Niku-siyar proved 
a more arduous task than was imagined. Shaista Khan, a maternal 
uncle of Farrukh-siyar, also raised the standard of revolt at Delhi. 
Finally, however, the rebels were starved into submission at the end 
of a long siege (12th August, 1719). Niku-siyar had become so effe¬ 
minate that, forgetful of all Imperial decorum,, he began to beg and 
pray for his life ‘ in the dialect used by women.’ He was sent to 
Salimgarh, together with other captive Princes ; and he died there 
on 11th March 1723. Mitr Sen escaped vengeance by committing 
suicide before capture. 

Vast treasures fell into the hands of the victors. “ In one place 
thirty-five lakhs of tanka minted in the time of Sikandar Lodi 
(1488-1516) were recovered; and in another seventy-eaght lakhs of 
Shah Jahan’s silver coinage, with ten thousand gold coins of 
Akbar’s reign. The papers of account were also recovered. These 
showed that the money had been placed by Alamgir in the custody 
of Shaista Khan, Amir-ul-umara; but upon that Emperor’s death 
in the Dakhin, no further notice had been taken of these hoards. 
They were not discovered in Bahadur Shah’s or Jahandar Shah’s 
time. In the ward-robe were a shawl studded with jewels which 
had belonged to Nur Jahan Begam, a sword used by the Emperor 
Jahani^r, and the sheet sprinkled with pearls which Shah Jahan 


1. E. & D., op. cit, VII, p. 482 Niku-siyar had been in 
prison 40 years since his confinement during his father’s rebellion in 
Rajputana. Two of his sisters were married to two sons of Bahadur 
Shin. The proclamation of Niku-siyar, according to Irvine, was on 
29th Jumada (18tb May, 1719)—Irvine, loc, cit, pp. 411-12. 
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caused to be prepared for the tomb of Mumtaz Mahal. One valua¬ 
tion puts the property at 1,80,00,000 Rupees ('£ 18,00,000), 
1,40,00,000 Rupees in cash and the rest in goods. Khafl Khan puts 
it still higher, namely, at two to three krors of Rupees (£ 2,000,000 
to £ 3,000,000).”! 

iii. RafiU’d Daula .—‘On the 20th Rajab, 1131 a.h. (May 27, 
1719 A.D.), Rafiu-d Elaula, who| was one year and a half older than 
his brother Rafiu-d Darajat, was raised to the throne with the 
title of Shah Jahan the Second. Matters went on just as before, 
for, excepting that the coins were struck and the khutba read in 
his name, he had no part in the government of the country. He 
was surrounded by creatures of Kutbu-1 Mulk, and, as to going 
out or staying at home, holding a Court, or choosing his food or 
raiment, he was under the direction of Himmat Khan. He was 
not allowed to go to the mosque on Friday, or to go hunting, or 
to talk to any of the amirs, without the presence of one of the 
Saiyids or his guardian.' Perhaps the only outing that the Imperial 
captive had was in the march against Agra. Khafi' Khan concludes, 
‘ Sh^ Jahan the second died of dysentery and mental disorder, 
after a reign of three months and some days.* (17th or 18th Sept¬ 
ember, 1719).'^ 

One notable event that took place in this reign was the with¬ 
drawal of Ajit Singh’s daughter (Famikh-siyar's widow) from the 
Imperial seraglio and her reconversion to Hinduism. Khafi Khan 
alludes to this in the following terms :— 

‘ At this time Maharaja Ajit Singh took back the MaharanI, 
his daughter, who had been married to Farrukh-siyar, with all her 
jewels and treasure and valuables, amounting to a kror of rupees 
in value. According to report he made her throw off her Musulman 
dress, dismissed her Muhammadan attendants, and sent her to her 
native country (Jodhpur)... .In the reign of no former En^>eror 
had any Raja been so presumptuous as to take his daughter after 
she had been married to a king and admitted to the honour of 

Islam.’8 


1. Irvine, op. cit., pp. 427-28. 

2. Irvine does not accept the view that these Princes were got 
rid of by poison or any other means. According to him the Saiyid 
had nothing to gain by this. The Princes died of their own feeble 
health and excessive opiun>eating.—See ibid., pp. 430-32. 

3. E. & D., op. cit., VII, p. 483. 
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When Rafiu-d Daula’s life was despaired of, Saiyid Abdu¬ 
llah sent for another Prince from Fathpur. 

4. Muhammad xhis was Prince Muhammad Roshan 
Shah . 1719 4. Akhtar, son of Jahan Shah, and grand¬ 
son of Aurangzeb. He was then only eighteen years of age. 
Since the death of Jahandar Shah, he had lived with his 
mother, who is described by Khafi Khan as a noble lady ' well 
acquainted with State business,* and as ‘ a woman of much in¬ 
telligence and tact,’—in the fort of Delhi. ‘He was a good- 
looking young man, with many good qualities, and of excellent 
intelligence. Raflu-d Daula had been dead nearly a week 
before the young Prince arrived ; but th^ fact was kept secret, 
and the defunct was buried soon after the arrival.^ 

‘On the nth Zt-/ ka'dc, 1131 a.h. (Sept. 1719 a.d.), he 
reached Fathpur, and on the 15th of that month he ascended 

the throne.Money was struck in the name of Ahu-l 

Muzaffat^ Nasirud-din Muhammad Shah Bddshdh4 Ghazl, and 
his name was read in the khutba, as Emperor of Hindu¬ 
stan, in the mosques... .It was settled that the beginning of 
his reign should date from the deposition of Farukh-siyar, and 
should be so entered in the Government records. Fifteen thou¬ 
sand rupees a month were allotted to his mother. The nazirs 
and... .all the officers and servants around the Emperor were, 
as before, the servants of Saiyid Abdullah. When the young 
Emperor went out for a ride, he was surrounded, as with a 
halo, by numbers of the Saiyid’s trusted adherents; and when 
occasionally, in the course of two or three months, he went 
out hunting, or for an excursion into the country, they went 
with him and brought him back.’* 


1. “ During the few days which elasped between the death of 
Rafiud-daula and the arrival of his successor, the Wazir and his 
brother made their usual daily visit to the imperial quarters and 
returned with robes of honour, as if newly conferred on them, thus 
deceiving the common people into the belief that the Emperor was 
still alive.*'—Irvine, op. cit., II, p. 1, 

2. E. & D., op. cit., VII, pp. 485-86. 
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These impressions of Muhammad Shah are further amplified 
by other writers of the period. For instance, Rustam Ali, author 
of the Tarikh-i Hindis observes, ‘This Prince was a lover of plea¬ 
sure and indolence, negligent of political duties, and addicted to 
loose habits, but of somewhat a generous dispo^tion. He was en- 
tiredy careless regarding his subjects.' The writer, evidently a 
partisan of the Saiyid brothers, adds * As is well known, this Emp¬ 
eror, so long as Amtru4 umara Husain Ali Khan lived, strictly 
observed, by virtue of the efficient management of that great Saiyid* 
all the ancient laws and established rules of his ancestors. The 
achievements of all undertakings, the arrangement of all political 
affairs, and the execution of all wars were carried on in an excel¬ 
lent manner by the wisdom of that high nobleman. The Emperor 
dejcided all disputes without partiality, according to the Muham¬ 
madan law ; but when some of the nobles, natives of this country 
and of Turan, overcome by their evil passions, and merely through 
envy and malice, put that wellwisher of the creatures of God to 
death, to the mortification of poor people and all good subjects, 
the Emperor became master of his own will, and, actuated by his 
youthful passions and folly and pride, resigned himself to frivolous 
pursuits and the company of wicked and mean characters. This 
createld a spirit of opposition and enmity towards him in those 
very nobles who, from their malicious disposition, had been the 
instruments of the death of Husain Ali Khan. The Emperor, 
on account of the rebellion of the nobles, the fear of his own life, 
and the temptations of his evil passions, shut up the gate of justice 

and gave no ear to complaints.In a ^ort time, many of 

the officers of this kingdom put out their feet from the path of 
obedience to the sovereign, and many of the infidels, rebels, tyrants 
and enemies stretched out the hands of rapacity and extortion upon 
the weaker tributaries and the poor subjects.' 

The brighter side of the picture is drawn by Ghulam Husain, 
author of the Siyar-uUrmtakherin : * The steps of that sublime place 
(the throne) he says, ‘ were dignified by his accession, and 
silver and gold coin, distributed on the occasion (of his accession), 
acquired additional value from the honour of his name. He as- 

1. This work was composed in the year 1154 a.h. (1741- 
42 A.D.). The author expressly states his object in writing to have 
been—* While it might prove a lesson to the wise, it would not fail 
to draw the attention of intelligent readers to the instability of all 
earthly pleasures, and the short duration of human life, and so in¬ 
duce them to withdraw their affections from this world/—Ibid., VII, 
pp. 40-43. 
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sumed the au^dous title of Abdiil fateh, Nasir-ed din, Mahomed- 
shah (the Lord or father of victory, the champion of the faith, 
the king Mahomed). From that moment provisions, which had 
risen to an immoderate price, became cheaper, and once more plenty 
showed her face in every market.... The three preceding reigns 
had been so short as to serve only to confound history ; it was 
commanded, therefore, that the seven or eight months which had 
elapsed under the short-lived reigns of those three princes should 
be omitted entirely, and that they should be comprdiended within 
that of Mahomedshah’s reign, which was thus made to commence 
immediately on Ferokh-siar’s demise.* Speaking of the restraints 
of the Saiyids, Ghulam Husain' writes, * All this was patiently sub¬ 
mitted to by the young emperor, who, sensible of the delicacy of 
his situation, made no opposition to the vezifs pleasure, and hod 
the good sense to shew him every mark of deference and regard,* 
Yet the writer does not fail to observe, ‘ This did not effect the 
least abatement of the jealousy with which he was watched; for 
whenever he went abroad, which happened once or twice a month, 
for the purpose of taking an airing, the king was encircled by a 
body of Seids, who did not lose sight of him a moment, nor ever 
carry him farther than the seats and gardens in the suburbs, which 
at most are one or two coss from the palace, and they always 
came back before the dusk of the evening.”! 

According to Sir Jadunath Sarkar, though Muhammad 
Shah was “ a mere cypher in respect of his public duties, there 
were some redeeming traits in his private character. Natu¬ 
rally timid and wavering, he was also free from insolent pride, 
caprice and love of wanton cruelty.... ‘He never gave his 
consent to shedding blood or doing harm to God's creatures. 
In his reign the people passed their lives in ease, and the 
empire outwardly retained its dignity and prestige. The 


1. Siyar-ul mutakherin, pp, lSO-32 (Briggs). 

M. Muhsin Sadiki, in his Jauhar-i Samsam, writes : The Em¬ 
peror Muhammad Shah never came out of the citadel except to 
enjoy the pleasures of an excursion or to amuse himself in field 
sporta He paid no attention to the administration of the kingdom, 
which lacked all supreme authority, and through his indolence, un¬ 
relieved by any exertion, he fell and came to an end. For water 
even, notwithstanding its innate purity* and excellence, if it remains 
stagnant anywhere, changes its colour and smell.—E. & D., op. 
cit., VIII, p, 73. 
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foundations of the Delhi monarchy were really ratten but 
Muhammad Shah by his cleverness kept them standing. He 
may be called the last of the rulers of Bdbur^s line, as after 
him the kingship Had nothing but the name left to it'* [Siyar, 
iii, 25]^ 

Muhammad Shah is certainly memorable as the last 
Mughal Emperor who sat on the Peacock Throne of Sh^ 
Jahan. “ Students of history will note his reign,” observes 
Keene, “ as the period in which were founded all the modem 
powers of the Indian peninsula. It seemed as though the 
empire, like some of the lower animals, was about to repro¬ 
duce its life by fissiparous generation.” “Mohamad Shah was 
a typical Taimuride element—easy going, personally brave, 
but morally irresolute. A Mughal friend said of him, that his 
soul was like the waters of a lake, easily agitated by a pass¬ 
ing storm, but settling at once as soon as the disturbance was 
over. The curse of Reuben ! ”2 

Nine years after Nadir Shah's invasion, as the result of 
the shock he received from the death of his waztr, Katnru-d 
din Khan, Muhammad Shah died on the 15th April 1748.® 

Before we proceed to Ahmad Shah, Muhammad's son and 
successor, we should briefly notice the at- 
tempt made by Saiyid Abdullah Khan 
^ ' ■ Barha to set up another rival on the 

throne. This was Muhammad Ibrahim, third son of Bahadur 
Shah's eldest son Rafiu-sh Shan. He was about twenty-three 
years of age at the time he was sent for (1720) to contend for 
the crown against Muhammad Shah. Muhammad Shah had 
hardly bear a year on the throne, when differences arose be¬ 
tween him and the Saiyids. The details of these strained 


1. Sarkar, Fcdl of the Mughal Empire, 1, pp. 9-10. 

2. Keene, The Turks in India, pp. 200, 200-201, 221. 

3. For details see Tarikh-i Ahmed Shah, E. & D., op. cit.,^ 
VIII, p. 111. This was the thirty-first year of his reign, and her 
was forty-nine years old.—Ibid., p. 112 and n. 
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relations will be described in a later section. Suffice it here 
to note that Saiyid Husain Ali Khan Barha was murdered on 
8th October 1720, and the news of it reached his elder brother 
only eighteen hours later. Though Abdullah Khan moved 
cautiously in the matter, he made up his mind to replace 
Muhammad Shah, if possible, by another Prince. 

A search was accordingly made in the royal apartments. 
But, as had happened on a previous occasion, ‘The young 
men had the door shut against the envoys.... ; but after a 
good deal of pressing, they admitted them and asked the 
reason of their coming ; and when they were informed of it, 
they gave a sharp answer, flatly refusing. It is reported that 
after the envoys returned unsuccessful, they went to Neku- 
siyar, and received the same answer. Next they went to Sul¬ 
tan Ibrahim, son of Rafiu-sh Shan, and urged him to accept 
the proposition, mying that \his acceptance would save the 
lives of the party of the Saiyids. After some conversation he 
consented. 

^On the 9th (?) ZU hijja, 1132 (15th Oct. 1720), Sultan 
Muhammad Ibrahim was raised to the throne with the title of 
Abu-1 Path Zahim-d din Muhammad Ibr^im.^ Two days after¬ 
wards Sayid Abdullah arrived and paid his homage. He received 
the title of Ghdziu’d Ghatid Jang, the position of Aniitud urhara 

with the duties of Mir-bakhshi, and a mansab of SPOO. A 

number of courtiers of the time of Raflu-d Darajat, who were in 
confinement, or had no mansabs, or despaired of promotion, were 
sent for and received mansabs and sums of money for their ex¬ 
penses. They were directed to enlist horsemen at the rate of eighty 
rupees per month for each man, and a sum of 30 or 40 thousand 

rupees was advanced for the purpose_ Ttiklid Khan and.... 

other nobles of Farmkh-siyar’s days all received favours, and had 

expectations held out to them- On the 17th (?) Zi-l hijja 

Saiyid Abdullah came out of Delhi with Sultan Ibrahim and went 


1. See Irvine, op. dt., II, p. 76. Ibrahim had been desig¬ 
nated to succeed Refiu-d Daula. But Saiyid Khan Jahan, subah- 
dar of Delhi, iwith whom the final choice rested, dreading Ibrahim's 
reputation for violent temper, had substituted Roshan /dditar, now 
became Muhammad Shah." 
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to the Id’gah. Here he was joined by Ghulam Ali Khan from the 
royal army, by Tahawwur Kh^ from Agra, and by others. 

‘ Intelligence arrived that the Emperor Muhammad Shah, being 
freed from all trouble about Husain Ali Khan, was marching to the 
<:apital by the Rajput road....A very extraordinary fact was that, 
notwithstanding the large outlay of money, the royal domestics 
and officials in the train of Sultan IbrMm rode horses with no 

saddles.On the 10th Muharram, 1133 (1st Nov. 1720), as 

the author has ascertained from the Bakhshi, and as he heard from 
the mouth of Saiyid Abdullah Khan, more than 90,000 horsemen 
had been entered in the lists. Of these 14 or 15 thousand perhaps 
were recruits, who rode ponies (yabu) ; some of the old soldiers 
were dispersed about the vicinity, and the remainder were present. 
Afterwards there were the followers of the traitor Churaman, of 
Muhkam Singh, and sundry other of the adherents of Husain Ali 
Khan, and the zamtnddrs of the neighbourhood. According to re¬ 
port, the number exceeded 1()0,(X)0 horse. All around as far as the 
eye could reach the earth seemed covered with horsemen. (But 
the army was ill-paid.). 

‘ On the 19th Muharram the royal army encamped at Shahpur^ 
.... The army was not half as numerous as that of the enemy 

(but better paid). On the 12 Muharram Abdullah Khan's 

forces encamped at Husainpur,® three kos from the Imperial army, 
and made arrangements for battle. But there were such conten¬ 
tions among the officers, who were unwilling to serve under the 
orders of each other, that a proper disposition with right and left 
wings could not be made. Each chief raised his standard where he 

chose, and would not consent to obey any other_(Details of 

battle).Saiyid Abdullah received a sword-cut on his hand 

and a flesh wound from an arrow in the forehead, when Haidar 
Kuli and his companions, sword in hand, charged upon him. 
Saiyid Abdullah, exclaiming that he was a Saiyid called for quarter, 
and Haidar Kuli mercifully made him prisoner.... The shouts of 
victory rose high from the army of Muhammad Shah, and) Haidar 
Kuli brought his prisoner on an elephant to the presence of Muham¬ 
mad Shah, who showed the clemency of the race of Timur, spated 
his life, and placed him under the charge of Haidar Kuli Kh&n.. 

_ The hmacent Sultan Muhammad Ibrahim had sought refuge 

in the jungle, but he was made prisoner, and brought before the 


1 & 2. Both places are on the right bank of the Jamuna, in 
pargana Palwal. The battle was fought from 12th-14th Nov. 1720. 
—Ibid., pp. 82-93. 
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Emperor ; but as he had not choice in what he had done, he re¬ 
ceived the royal pardon.^ 

“The night when he reached the Presence, Muhammad Shah 
embraced him, asking : ‘ How have you come ? ’ The Prince 
answered!: ‘ By the way you came/ His Majesty said : ‘ Who 
brought you ? * He replied : ‘ The person who brought you ’ 2 .... 
An allowance of forty Rupees a day was fixed for Ibrahim’s main¬ 
tenance, arid he was sent back to prison in the citadel of Shah- 
jahanabad. There he died on the 8th Muharram 1159 H. (January 
30th, 1746) at the estimated age of fifty years. As a quatrain 
quoted by Khush-hal Chand says, his day of power had been short¬ 
lived, “ like a drop of dew upon a blade 0 } grass*’^ 

Ahmad Shah was the only son of his father Muhammad 
Shah. ‘He gave himself up to useless 
1743-5^^^ Shah, pursuits, to pleasure and enjoyment,' says* 
the Tmikh-i Alamgtr Sdni, ‘ and his reign 
was brought to an end (after 6 yrs., 3 months, and 9 days) 
by the enmity which he showed to Nizamu-1 Mulk Asaf J^h 
(Ghaziu-d! din Khan), at the instigation of his waztr the 
Khan-khanan and his mother Udham Bai.’* Greater details 
are afforded by the Tarikh-i Ahmad Shah ; ‘ When the Prince 
succeeded his father on the throne of Delhi, he took the title 
of Mujahidu-d din Ahmad Shah Ghdzi, and in the prayers 
and on the coins these titles were adopted, and to his deceased 
parent he gave the title of Hazrat Firdaus Aramgah. 

‘ Ahmad Shah was not a man of great intellect; all the 
period of his youth till manhood had been spent in the harem, 
and he had absolutely no experience whatever of the affairs 
of a kingdom, or of the cares of government.® Besides this,. 


1. Khafi Khan, E. & D., op. cit., VII, pp. 509-15. 

2. The allusion being that ^th of them had been set on the 
throne by Abdullah Khan. 

3. Irvine, op. dt., II, p. 94. 

4. Ibid., p. 140. 

5. The same writer has earlier stated that Muhammad Shah 
locked up his son, Ahmad Shah, in one part of the dtadel, not 
wi^ng nim to appear in public. He kept him in the greatest 
indigence, and would not allow him to indulge in the game of cfeaw- 
gan, hunting, shooting, or any royal sports, such as he practised 
himself.'—Ibid., p. 106. 
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he was surrounded by all kinds of youthful pleasures, which 
every person, seeing the turn of his mind, was anxious to dis¬ 
play before him to entice his fancy. As a natural consequence, 
he gave himself up entirely to pastimes and sports,' and bes¬ 
towed no thought on the weighty affairs of the kingdom. To 
manage a cotmtry and wield a sceptre is a matter full of 
difficulty, and until an Emperor understands thoroughly him¬ 
self the good and bad tendency of every measure, he cannot 
he fit for a rule. For this reason Ahmad Shah was unable to 
govern the empire entrusted to him.' 

To make matters worse, ‘Jawed Khan, the head eunuch, 
who in the time of Muhammad Shah had the entire manage¬ 
ment of the harem, and had the entree to the women’s apart¬ 
ments, and although 50 years old, could neither read nor 
write, but being constantly in the presence of the Emperor, 
had represented himself as being well up to business and an 
intelligent man, prevailed on the simple-tninded youth of an 
Emperor to appoint him darogha of the Diwdn-i Khds, with 

a mansab of 6000, thus exalting him far above his equals- 

.... The Emperor gave over the entire management of the 
country tol him. The Nawab, who had in the days of the 
former sovereign carried on a secret intimacy with Ahmad 
Shah’s mother, who was originally a dancing girl,^ now openly 
governed the realm in concert with her, and contrary to the 
custom of all harems, where no male domestics are allowed at 
night, he always remained in the women’s apartments all 
night, and in the day used to converse with low characters, 
such as khdnasdmds, and did not look on the nobles.’ 

The Emperor’s mother, Udham Bai, fully merited the asper- 
sion.2 She had fallen out of favour even during,her husband's life- 


1. '‘A Hindu danseuse _who is known in history as the 

Ku'dsiya Begam. The remains of her villa are to be seen in a 
garden still bearing her name, on the Jamuna side, a little beyond 
Ka^mir Gate of New DeUii,”—Keene, The fall of the Mughal 
Empire, p. 28. 

2. Matters readied sudi a pass that the royal guards being 
exasperated by their salaries remaining unpaid for over a year. 
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time. But when her son ascended the throne, ‘her star of pros- 
perity daily increased, till at last she surpassed all the Begams. 
She was at first called Bai Jiu Sahiba, afterwards “the Parent of 
the Pure, the Lady of the Age, Sahib Ji Sahiba, on whom be 
peace ! ” Then she was called Hazrat, afterwards Kibla-i' Alam, 
in addition to the former titles held in the deceased Emperor’s time, 
and although she had already a mansab of 50,000, yet, owing to the 
intimacy die kept up with the Nawab, she managed to have the 
rule of the whole empire. Notwithstanding the lowness of her 
origin, and the very humble position which she had till lately held, 
the fruits of her generosity and magnanimity soon became known 
and lauded.... Having called together the families of her children 
and grandchildren, she distributed to them large presents of money, 
and fixed monthly salaries for thdr maintenance. In short, the 
Queen and the Nawab took the whole government into their own 
hands, and the Emperor had nothing left but the empty title/^ 

* The Emperor considered it to be most suitable to him to 
Spend his time in pleasure; and he made the zandnd extend 
a mile. For weeks together he would remain without seeing 
the face of a male creature. There was probably no sincere 
friend to raise a warning ; and the doom deepened and the 
hand wrote upon the wall unheeded*.... The cabinet of the 


at last staged a scene, “ They tied up a >y>ung ass and a bitch 
at the palace gate and when the nobles and other courtiers went to 
attend the darbdr, they audaciously urged them, saying, ‘ First 
make your bow to these. This one (pointing to the ass) in the 
Nawab Bahadur, and that (the bitch) is Hazrat Qudsia, the Queen- 
mother.”—Sarkar, op. cit., pp, 335-36. 

1. Ibid., pp. 112-14 ; see Sarkar, op. cit., pp. 388-40. 

2. ‘ The administration' had! ^own very weak and degraded ; 
the pillars of the State were daily shaken ; the Emperor never 
inquired about the realm, the soldiery, or the treasury,—^the three 
foimdations of an empire.... He became so absorbed in pleasure 
that a whole kos (an area of four sq. miles) was turned into a 
women’s preserve by excluding all males from it, and there the 
Emperor used to desport himself in female company for a week or 
a month in bower and park.’ {Tarikh-i Ahmad Shah and Siyar), 
Sarkar, op. cit., pp. 329-^. 

The imbecile Emperor indulged in all kinds of peurile follies,, 
e.g. he nominated children of three years and less as subdddrs of 
the Punjab and Kashmir, at a time when they were threatened 
with the invasion of Ahmad Shah Abd&li. He held mock courts 
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Empress was now.... in the positi(Hi of a necromancer who 
has to furnish his familiars with employment on pain of their 
destroying him.*^ The events of this reign will be narrated 
elsewhere. The end of it was a piece with the character of the 
Emperor here described. When Gh^iu-d din set hitnself up 
as the maztr (5th June, 1754), he convened the Mughal 
Darbar, “ from which, with his usual address, he contrived to 
obtain as a vote of the cabinet what was doubtless the sugges¬ 
tion of his own unprincipled ambition. ‘ This Emperor,* said 
the asembled nobles, ‘ has shown his unfitness for rule. He is 
unable to cope with the Mahrattas : he is false and fickle 
towards his friends. Let him be deposed and a wor¬ 
thier son of Timur raised to the throne.* This reso¬ 
lution was immediately acted upon; the unfortunate 
monarch was blinded and consigned to the State prison of 
Salimgarh, adjoining the palace; and a son of Jahandar Sh^^ 
the competitor of Farokhsiar, proclaimed Emperor under the 
sounding title of Alamgir II, July, 1754 a.d.”® 

Muhammad Ali Khan relates how ‘ they waited upon the 
royal princes who were in confinement, to 
1754 select one to ascend the throne'. But the 

princes were afraid, and no one consented. 
At length after much trouble, Sultan Azizu-d din, son of 
Jahandar Shah, son of Bahadur Shah, who during his seclusion 


for them with all the paraphernalia and ceremonial. During the 
last 2 or 3 years of his reign, he made up hig mind to devote 6 
hrs. every day seriously to State business. But during the remain¬ 
ing 18 hrs. of the day he would be so absorbed in his pleasures 
that he would never distract himself for even the most urgent 
affairs of State.“~See ibid., pp. 330-33. 

1. Keene, op. dt, pp. 29-30. 

2. Ibid, pp. 33-4 ; cf. E. & D., op. dt, VIII, pp. 140-41. Ahmad 
Shah, died a natural death in the prison, in 1775, at the age of fifty. 
See also Sarkar, op. dt., pp. 541-44. 

The Tmikh-i Muzaffari relates how both the ex-Emperor and 
his mother were blinded ten days after the| accession of Alamgir II, 
and treated then with indignities ' which it is unfit to write.'—E, & 
D., op. dt, VIII, pp. 323-24. 
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had devoted himself to theological science, was prevailed upon 
to accept the crown, with the title of Azizu-d din Muhammad 
Alamgir Sant (II), on the lOth Sha'bm, 1167 a.h. Ghazlu-d 
din Khan Imadu-1 Mulk was made wazir*^ 

This Prince met his death sooner than his predecessors, under 
political circumstances that will be related hereafter. His chief 
adviser, Intizamu-d daulai Khan-khanan, was murdered * in the very 
act of his prayers’. Alamgir II was something of a religious 
character. With this bait he was entitled to his doom. It was 
reported to him that * a most saintly dermesh from Kandahar 
had arrived in the city, who was lodged in the kotUa of Firoz Shah, 
and that he was well worth seeing. The Emperor, who was very 
fond of visiting jahirs, and particularly such an one as had come 
from the country of Ahmad Shah (Abdall), became extremely 
desirous of seeing him, and went to him almost unattended. When 
he reached the appointed place, he stopped at the door of the chamber 
where his assassins were concealed, and Madhi Ali Khan relieved 
him of the sword whidi he had in his hand, and put it by. As he 
entered the house the curtains were down and fastened to the ground. 

Mirza Babar,.son-in-law of the Emperor, beginning to 

suspect foul play, drew his sword and wounded several of the conspi¬ 
rators. Upon this the myrmidons of Imadu-1 Mulk surrounded him 
and took him( prisoner ; and having taken the sword from him, placed 
him in a pal^km, and sent him back to the royal prison. Some 
evil-minded Mughals were expecting the Emperor in the chamber, 
and when they found him there unattended and alone, they jumped 
up, and inflicting on him repeated wounds with their daggers, 
brought him to the groimd, and then threw his body out of the 
window, stripped off all the clothes and left the corpse stark naked. 
After lying on the grotmd for eighteen hours, his body was taken 
up by; order of Mahdi Ali Khan, and buried in the sepulchre of the 
Emperor Humayun. This tragedy occurred on Thursday, the 20th 
of Rabiu-s semi, 1173 a.h. (30th November 1759). On the same 
day a youth named Muhiu-1 Millat, son of Muhiu-s Sunnat, son of 
Kam Bakhsh, was raise'cH to the throne with the title of Shah 

Jahan 11*^.In the meantime, the report of Ahmad! Shah 

IXirrani’s invasion spread among the people.* 


1. Ibid., p. 323. 

2. C/. p. 710. Alamgir II was 56 years of age at the time 
of his accession. He reigned 5 years, 7 months and 8 days, and 
had five sons, the eldest of whom was 28 yrs. oM.—^E. & D., op. cit., 
VIII, pp. 142-43. 
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When the news of his father's death reached him this 
Prince was at Patna. Hearing of the 
11^17^^ murder * he was much afflicted in his mind ; 

but ascribing the event to the wise dis¬ 
pensations of Providence, he sat upon the throne of sovereignty 
on the 5th of Jumada-l Nawab Shuja'u-d daula, after 

a few days, came to the border of his territories, and having 
invited the Emperor from Azimabad (Patna), obtained the 
honour of an interview, and was exalted to the hereditary office 
of Waztr, and afterwards accompanied him to Allahabad. It 
is through the means of that great man that the name of Sahib 
Kiran Gurgan (Timur) still remains ; otherwise, the Abd^li 
would not have allowed one of his descendants to survive', 
writes Muhammad Aslam, in the Farthatu-n Nmirin,^ 

The history of Shah Alam II and his successors down to 
the deposition of the * last of the Mughal Emperors' need not 
he pursued here. From what has been written it must be 
plain to the' reader that the Mughal Empire had by now ceased 
to exist. * When twenty years had elapsed of the reign of 
Shah Alam,' writes Kudratu-llah in his Jam-i Jahan-numa, 
‘in every comer of the Kingdom people aspired to exercise 
independence. Allahabad, Oudh, Etawah,. Shukohabad, and 
the whole country of the Afghans (Rohillas) are in the posses¬ 
sion of the Nawab Wazir Asafu-d daula, and the whole coun¬ 
try of Bengal has been subjected by the strong arm of the 
Firingis. The country of the Jats is under Najaf KhSn, and 
the Dakhin is partly under Nizam Ali Khan, partly under the 
Mahrattas, and partly under Haidar Naik and Muhammad Ali 
Kh^ Siraju-d daula of Gopamau. The Sikhs hold the whole 
suba of the Punjab, and Lahore and Multan ; and Jainagar and 
other places are held by 2^bita Khan. In this manner other 
zamnddrs have established themselves here and there. All 
Ihe world is waiting in anxious expectation of the appearance 
of Imam Mahda, who is to come in the latter days. Shah Alam 


1. E & D., op* dt., VIII, pp, 173-73. 

Jf. B. 3. 
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sits in the palace of Delhi, and has no thought beyond the grati¬ 
fication of his own pleasure, while his people are deeply sor¬ 
rowful and grievously oppressed even unto death.^ 

11. THE BROTHERS KING-MAKERS 

The history of nearly ten years from the accession of 
Farrukh-siyar (1712) to the discomfiture 
B^a Prince Sultan Muhammad (1720) is 

very largely the biography of the Saiyid 
Brothers, as the * King-makers* Abdullah Khan and Husain Ali 
Kh^ Barha are familiarly known in history. They first ac¬ 
quired importance during Farrukh-siyar*s contest for the throne. 
They claimed descent from Abu-1 farah, a Saiyid adventurer 
from Wasit in Mesopotamia, who had settled near Patiala 
centuries earlier. The etymology of the name Borha** says 
Irvine, “ is disputed ; perhaps it is from the word bdra (twelve), 
with some allusion to the number of their villages. (There 
seems to be no town or village in the Saiyid*s country, or con¬ 
nected with them, bearing the name of Barha).**® As already 
pointed out, the father of the Saiyid brothers was successively 
the subdhddr of Bijapur and Ajmer. Saiyid Miyan (Abdullah 
Khan) as he was called “ had risen in the service of Ruhullah 
Khan, Alam^r*s Mtr Bakhshi, and finally, on receiving an 
imperial mansab, attached himself to the eldest Prince Muham¬ 
mad Muazzam Shah Alam.’* Hasan Ali Kh^ (presently 
Abdullah Khan Kutb-1 Mulk), the elder of the two brothers, 
was forty-six years, and Husain Ali Khan, the younger, forty- 
four years of age at the time of their emergence from com¬ 
parative obscurity. In 1697-8 Hasan Ali was fmjddr in Khan- 
desh and later at Auiangabad. Husain held a similar post in 
the subdhs of Ajmer and Agra. During the battle of Jajau 
(ISth June, 1707) they held the rank of 3,000 and 2,(X)0, and 
fought in the vanguard of Shah Alam*s army. As a reward 


1. Ibid., VII., pp. 184-85. 

2. Irvine, op. cit., I, p. 202 and ft. n. 
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for their services their status was raised to 4000, and 
the title of Abdullah Khan was conferred on the elder Saiyid. 
But they were dissatisfied. When Prince Jahandar met them 
the morning after Jajau, Husain Ali Khan is reported to have 
said that what they had done was nothing, many had done as 
much, but that * their valour would be known when their lord 
was deserted and alone, and the strength of their right arm had 
seated him on the throne' This proud prophecy was fulfilled 
in favour of Famikh-siyar, five years later, and to the destruc¬ 
tion of the Prince to whom it was expressed, viz. Jahandar 
Shah. 

By the favour of Prince Azimu-sh Shan, in 1711, Saiyid 
Abdullah Khan was made his deputy in the province of Allah¬ 
abad. Three years earlier (1708), Husain Ali had been appoint¬ 
ed to the government of Bihar by the same Prince. The claim 
of Famikh-siyar (AzImu-sh Shan’s son) on the gratitude and 
support of the Saiyids was great; and, as already noticed, they 
did not fail him in his contest for the throne (1712). In fact, 
Farrukh-siyar’s success was almost entirely due to them. The 
result was fateful. 


Jahandar Shah was dethroned and ignominiously put to 
death, and Farrukh-siyar was installed in 
The King-Makers, place (1712), only to meet with the 

same fate seven yeans later (1719). This last was a terrible 
year for the faineant Emperors : Raflu-d Darajat and Raf!-ud 
Daula were successively raised to the throne; but the hand of 
death removed them from their captivity,—for the dominance 
of the Saiyid,brothers meant for them nothing less. A third 
Prince, Muhammad Niku-siyar made a bid for the throne 
under other auspices, but inevitably failed (1719); he was sent 
to Salimgaiii (another “Tower of London”) to die there in 
captivity in March, 1723. ' 


Irvine stron^y repudiates the charge levdled against the 
Saiyid brothers of having poisoned the Princes. Foremost 
among the accusers, he points out, is Kamwar Kh£n: “ but 
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this man's views on the subject can be readily accounted for. 
He' had risen in the service of Rafi-ush-shan, the father of this 
(Rafiu-d Daulat) and the previous Emperor, and naturally he 
expected much personal benefit from their coming to the 
throne. In this he was entirely disappointed. From fear of 
the Sayyids, the two Princes had discouraged the applications 
of their own dependants, such as Kamwar Kh^, and by 
reason of their short-lived tenure of the throne such hopes of 
preferment were dashed to the ground. Instigated by his 
sorrow for their early death and by regret at his own vanish¬ 
ed prospects^ is it to be wondered at that he lost his judgment, 
and too readily believed that his young masters had been made 

away with ?.he insists that the attack of diarrhoea 

from which the? young Emperor suffered, was due to the 
Sayyids* ‘cunning devices*.These vague accusa¬ 

tions cannot for a moment be entertained. To refute them it 
is enough to remember how much the Sayyids were interested 
in keying the Prince alive, if they could. They could in no 
way benefit by such gratuitous iniquity as the poisoning of an 
inoffensive Prince, with whom they could anticipate no injury.**^ 

We have already described how the Saiyid brothers again 
rose equal to the situation, and managed to secure yet another 
Prince for the throne. This was Muhammad Shah, a lad of 
eighteen summers, good-looking, ‘with many good qualities 
and of excellent intelligence. His mother also was well 
acquainted with State businejss, and was a woman of much 

intelligence and tact*. Nevertheless ‘the Warn and... 

all the officers and servants around the Emperor were as be¬ 
fore, the servants of Saiyid Abdullah. When the young 
Emperor went out for a ride, he was surrounded with a halo, 
by numbers of the Saiyid*s trusted adherents; and when 
occasionally, in the course of two or three months he went 
out hunting, or'for an excursion into the country, they wen^ 
with him and brought him back.* Their minion ‘ Ratan Qiand 


1. Irvine, op. cit., I, pp. 430^ 
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held a firm position. His authority extended over all civil, 
revenue and legal "matters, even to the appointment of KasAs 
in the cities and other judicial officers. All the other govern¬ 
ment officials were put in the background, and no one would 
undertake any business but under a document with his seal.^ 

But “laughtet ends with weeping, and rejoicing with 
sorrow.”^ The Saiyid brothers were caught in the diplomatic 
tangle,—a net, partly at least, of their own making,—^whose 
texture was intrigue and culmination death. Husain Ali was 
murdered in 1720 at the instigation of the ‘King’s Friends’; 
Abdullah Khan sought to avenge his brother’s death by rais¬ 
ing yet another ‘Emperor’ to the throne. The story of this 
misadventure has already been told. Prince Sultan Ibr^m’s 
and Abdullah Khan’s fate was settled on the battlefield of 
Hasanpur (or Husenpur), 13th-14th November, 1720, Abdullah 
Khan was captured, and Ibrahim, who had fled from the field, 
was brought back a prisoner.”^ 

Saiyid Abdullah Khan Barha remained a prisoner in the 
citadel of I>elhi, under the charge of Haidar Kuli Khan, for 
another two years. He was “treated with respect, receiving 
delicate food to eat and fine clothes to wear. But so long as 
he survived the Mughals remained uneasy, not knowing what 
sudden change of fortune might happen. Thus they never 
ceased their efforts to alarm Muhammad Shah... .Two years 
elapsed, but the Mughals never ceased in their plotting, until 
at length they obtained the Emperor’s consent to the admini¬ 
stration of poison. Sayyid Qutb-ul-mulk, Abdullah Khan, died 
of poison given in his food on the 1st Muharram 1135 H. 
(October 11, 1722), being then about fifty-seven (lunar) years 
of age. He left no children. In accordance with his dying 
wishes he was buried at the side of his favourite mistress, a 

1. Khafi Khan, op. cit., pp. 485-86. 

2. Ibid., p. 487. 

3. Muhammad ShSh’s announcement of his victory to Nizam- 
ul-Mulfc (Majfu^uUmshay 86 dted by Irvine, op. cit., II, p. 95.) 
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singing woman named Kesar Mahi, in a walled garden outside 
the Pumba gate of Old Ddhi/’^ 

It must be clear, from what has been stated above, that 
the Saiyids were in the forefront of the 
. nearly a decade, from the rise of 

* * Farrukhsiyar to the fall of Abdullah Khan. 

During this period the Emperors were mere puppets, their life 
being spent more inside the zandna than outside of it. No 
wonder that, under such circumstances, ‘the withering of the 
trees of this world was caused by the hot winds of the negli¬ 
gence and carelessness of rulers; and dissension among well- 
disposed nobles'; and ‘ great disorders arose in the country.'* 

In the first place, Farrukh-siyar, though weak and vascil- 
lating in character, having once attained the throne, tried to 
kick off the ladder with which he had climbed. But this 
attempt, as we shall presently see, proved him fatal. Second¬ 
ly, the unprecedented ascendancy of the Saiyid brothers incited 
jealousy, opposition, and intrigue among fellow nobles, which 
proved equally fatal to the Saiyids and the Empire also. 

At the accession of Farrukh-siyar, Saiyid Abdullah Khan 
had been created Chief Minister with the title, Nawdh Quth-ul 
mulk, Yamin-ud-dmta, Saiyid Abdullah Khan Bahadur, Zafar 
Jang, Sipah-salar, Yar4-wafadar, The younger brother, Husain 
Ali Khan, was made First BaksM, and entitled Umdat-uUmulk, 
Atmr-ul ummd Bahadur, Firoz Jang Sipah-sarddr, Among 
the personal favourites of the Emperor was Mir Jumla who 
was officially no more than head of the pages and messengers, 


1. Ibid., p. 96. Khafi Khan observes : ‘It is said that he 
(Abdullah KMn) was poisoned. If so, it is extraordinary that I 
^ould have heard from the mouths of creditable men the statement 
that when Muhammad Shah started on his march against Sultan 
Ibrahim and Saijdd Abdullah Khan, he vowed to God, that in'the 
event of his gaining the victory and securing his throne, he would 
not kill or crush the Saiyid however great his crimes might be.... 
God forbid that his counsel should have been given for poison ! But 
(al Um ind Allah!) God only knows !—^E. & D,, op. dt., VII, p. 519. 

2. Tartkh-i-Hmdi, op. dt., p. 43. 
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but against whose opinion even the Chiej Minister himself found 
it difficult to act.^ Among the provincial subdhdars the most 
powerful was Chin! Kilich Khan, son of the late Ghaau-d din 
Khan Faroz Jang now entitled Nizdm-ul-mulk, Bahadur, Path 
Jang. He was nominally given supreme control of the six 
subhds of the Deccan, being also empowered to select lands to 
be held in jd^r for furnishing the pay of himself and his fol¬ 
lowers, etc. But Haidar Kuli Khan, a prot^g^ of M!r-Jumla, 
was at the same time sent as diwan of the whole Dakhin, with 
authority over every department, except those of the Nazim, 
of the report-writers, and of the deciding of suits.® Daud Khan 
Panni, who had acquired fame as the deputy of Zu-1 fiqar 
Khan in the Deccan, was transferred to Ahmedabadi. 

The tragedy of Farrukh-siyar's life was the fruit of his 
own conducts As KhafS Khan puts it : ‘ From the beginning 
of his reign he himself brought his troubles on himself; ’ he 
* had no will of his own ’; he was ‘ inexperienced in business ’; 
he was ‘entirely dependent on the opinion of others, for he 
had no resolution or discretion ; * he was ‘ not cautious in listen¬ 
ing to the words of artful men.* In short, as' Elphinstone has 
well said, Farrukh-siyar was “incapable of comprehending a 
great design, and too irresolute to execute a small one without 
support.**^ But if he had been wise, he would have leaned 
upon the Saiyid brothers for this support; then his reign might 
have been a success instead of the miserable failure it turned 
out to,be. As it happened, he leaned on the wrong side. He 
drew his inspiration from poisonous quarters, and died of the 

1. Irvine, op. cit., I, pp. 258-60, Mir Jumla was a native of 
Samarkand and had come to India in the rei^ of Aurangzeb. He 
was at first Kdzi of Dacca, and then warmed himself into the favour 
of Prince Azimu-sh Shan and Farmkh-siyar. He now rose to power 
and soon became Mutamid-td-mtdk, Muazzam Khan, Khdn-Khdnan, 
Bahadur, Muzaffar fang Mir Jumla, Tarkhdni Szdtdm. —Ibid., 
pp. 297-68. 

2. Ibid., pp. 262-63. Irvine points out that the Samd brothers 
did not, at any rate at the commencement, grasp at .all power, as 
is usually supposed, but ‘‘the Emperor*s fnends ana the TurSni 
Chiefs obtained a lion’s share,”—Ibid., p. 263. 

3. Elphinstone, History of India, p. 683. 
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venom he had chosen to inhale. M!r Jumla, Jai Singh, Itikad 
Khan, Muhamnwid Amin Khan, Khan Dauran, and all the 
brood of poltroons and sycophants Farrukh-siyar relied upon,, 
brought about his ruination. Hasty writers have thrown the 
blame for this upon the Saiyid brothers. But whatever the 
personal shortcomings of both Saiyid Abdullah Khan and Said 
Husain Ali Khan and the character of their ‘dictatorship’ in 
the following reigns, it is certain that, so far as Farrukh-siyar 
was concerned, they have been more sinned against than sinning. 

Farrukh-siyar owed his throne to the Saiyids, and, natu¬ 
rally, they expected (especially from their knowledge of their 
prot^g^’s dependent character) “ to exercise all the real power 
of the state, leaving to the emperor only the pageantry, and 
such a command of wealth and honours as might enable him 
to gratify his favourites.” But, as an examination of the chief 
appointments under Farrukh-siyar will show, they received 
very little besides “the two offices which were the price of 
their services,” “while the Emperor’s friends and the Turanl 
chief obtained the lion’s share.”^ And, as Khafi Khan remarks, 
‘ The two brothers were not inclined to bear patiently Mir 
Jumla’s invidious and provoking interference in their affairs.’® 
The result was unremitting intrigue on the part of the Saiyids’ 
enemies, with Farrukh-siyar at its heart and centre ineptly 
conniving, encouraging, and promoting to his own final un¬ 
making and utter destruction. The Saiyids throughout acted 
with admirable restraint and tact. But human patience has 
its limits : and when the furies burst Nemesis proved relentless. 

A beJar enumeration of the plots would suffice to reveal 
the situation : (1) Saiyid Husain Ali, 

Plots against being the more intractable of the brothers, 
the Saiyids. , « . . 

was sent against the Rajputs, with secret 

despatches to Raja Ajit Singh, offering him tempting terms in 

1. Irvine, op. cit., I, p. 263. 

2. E. & D., op. cit., VII, p, 443. Khafi KhSn also adds, * and 
every day they overstepped the bounds of subordinaticm and duty.^ 
But this, as we shall presently see, is not just. 
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the event of his getting rid of the Imperial general.^ (2) 
Husain Ali Khan, on the failure of the first plot, was despatched 
to the South as subhadar of the Deccan, while at the same 
time Daud Khan Panni was secretly incit€<d to confront him 
on! the way and get rid of him if possible, on promise of giving 
him the viceroyalty of the Deccan in place of the Saiyid. (3) 
A more direct attempt was made on the life of the elder Saiyid 
Abdullah Khan under the very nose of the Emperor : at the 
Nauroz ceremonies the waztr was to have been surrounded and 
assassinated or imprisoned. But unfortunately for Farrukh- 
siyar, this plot also miscarried like the rest; the tmzlr caught 
scent of the trap and overawed the Imperial muster on the 
occasion by a larger massing of troops in advance. 

In the face of such persistent danger the Saiyid brothers 
should have been fools if they did not also make efforts to 
weakeJn, outwit, or overawe their enemies. Thus, when the 
Imperial officers were fighting against the rebellious Jats, their 
chieftain Chauraman was given surreptitious support by Abdul¬ 
lah Khan; Husain Ali Khan discovered the secret messages 
to Raja Ajit Singh, offered him suitable favours, and finally 
secured his alliance ; the attempt of Daud Khan resulted in 
Husain Ali's victory, the death of Daud, and the discovery 
of further incriminating farmdns ; and the plot to assassinate 
Abdullah Khan led to the waztfs S. O. S. to his brother in the 
South, who marched post-haste to the capital with all the forces 
he could rally® and brought about a revolution. The palace 
was surrounded by Saiyid troops, Farrukh-siyar was deposed, 


1. See Elphinstone, op. cit., p. 684. “On this occasion we 
hear for the first time of a plan whidi was adopted very frequently 
in this reign and afterwards. Official orders were given in one 
sense, and the opposing side received secret letters of a different 
puiport, assuring them of future favour if they made) a vigorous 
defence and defeated the imperial general sent against them. Letters 
were despatched to Raja Ajit Singh urging him to make away with 
Husain Ali Khan in any way he could, whereupon the whole of 
the Bakh^i's property and treasure would become his; and he 
would in addition reoave other rewards."—Irvine, op. cit., I, p. 286. 

2. In hia haste to rush to the north, Husain Afi Khan con¬ 
cluded a treaty with Raja Siahu, advantageous to the latter, which 
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Raflu-d Darajat was raised to the throne, and finally the ex- 
Emperor was dragged out of the harem, insulted and brutally 
strangled. A few aspects of this revolution need restressing in 
greater detail. 

Irvine assigns three causes for the state of discord under 
Farmkh-siyar: (1) the nominations to 
headoffice; (2) the appropriation of the con¬ 
fiscated wealth of the Jahandar-Shah! 
nobles ; and (3) Famikh-siyar’s superstitious fears. 

Regarding the first we have the following testimony from 
Khafi Khan ;— , 

‘ Abdullah Khan and Husain Ali Khan desired that no mansabs 
or promotions or appointments to office should be made without 
consulting them. The Emperor had given Mir Jumla authority to 
agn his name, and repeatedly said, “The word of Mir Jumla and 
the signature of Mir Jumla are my word and my signature." Kutbu4 
Mulk Saiyid Abdullah had given to his diwdn, a grain>dealer named 
Ratan Chand, the title of Rajah, and a numsab of 2000, and he 
had reposed in him authority in all government and ministerial 
matters. This man attended to nobody's buaness without some 
underhand arrangement for the benefit of Saiyid Abdullah Khan 
and himself. When an aspirant resorted to Mir Jumla for a man- 


Farrukh-ayar refused to ratify. In the hope of its ratification, 
however, he got a force of 10,000 Marathas, and an assurance to 
keep the peace in the Deccan during his absence. The terms of 
the treaty, as agreed to by Husain Ali, were to adoiowledge Oahu’s 
claims to the whole of the territory formerly possessed by Shivaji, 
with the addition of later conquests; to restore all the forts in the 
possession of the Mughals in that tract; to allow the levy of chauth 
over the whole of the Deccan; and to make a further payment of 
one-tenth, as sardeshmukhu In return Sh^u was to pay a tribute 
of ten Utcs of rupees, to furnish 15,000 horse, to preserve the tran¬ 
quillity of the country, and to be answerable for any loss occasioned 
by depredations from whatever quarter. 10,000 Marathas were also 
to accompany Husain Ali Khan to Delhi.—^Elphinstone, op. cit., 

p. 688. 

“ Although Farrukh-siyar refused to ratify this agreement," 
observes Irvine, “ there can be little doubt that on the spot it was 
acted upon and in 1719, after the dethronement of Farrukh-»yar, 
the formal deeds were issued."—Irvine, op. dt., II, 164; also ibid., 
I, p. 407. ' Sed detailed terms of the treaty, Sihha, Rise af the 
Feshwas, pp. 33-4. 
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sot, for promotion, or for an appointment to oflfice, he, acting up- 
riightly as the deputy of the Emperor, wrote his signature and 
satisfied the applicant. Thi^ practice was contrary to all the rules 
of the waztfs office ; it weakened the authority of the Saiyids, and 
was the cause of great annoyance to the two brothers. 

‘ Mir Jumla also often exhibited his own devotion to the Empe¬ 
ror by complaining of and blaming the Saiyids, and he persuaded 
him by various proofs that such high offices and ministerial authority 
were above the ability of the Saiyids of Barha. By various un¬ 
worthy artifices he brought forward evidence of their disloyalty, and 
by malicious statements made in private, he succeeded in turning 
the heart of Farrukh-siyar against the two brothers. He repeatedly 
urged the Emperor to make Husain Ali and Abdullah Kh3n pri¬ 
soners. They went out on a hunting excursion to the garden of 
Muhsin Khan, and by various representations, he tried to stir the 
Emperor up to take the bold step (of seizing them), but he did not 
succeed.'i 

‘Strong altercations arose and matters went so far that both 
brothers refrained from going to Court and 
ii. Palliatives waiting upon the Em,peror; they even medi- 
ior the Discord. tated the levying of soldiers and throwing up 

lines of defence round their residence.^ Reports 
of these dissensions and of the dearness of grain caused uneasiness 
and disturbances in the cities far and near.^ 

‘ The Emperor called together for private consultation his well- 
affected nobles, who had taken part in his councils with Mir Jumla, 
Khan-dauran and Muhammad Amin Khan, and every day he 
brought forward a new proposition .... After a great deal of corres¬ 
pondence, and the mediation of the mother of the Emperor, who 
went to see Kutbu-l Mutk Saiyid Abdullah at his house, and satis¬ 
fied him, it was agreed that the Saiyids should make their own 
arrangements (for their safety) in the fort, and that both brothers 
should then attend the darbar. Accordingly the men of Saiyid 
Abdullah and of Husain Ali were posted in various places under 
their direction; the brothers then went to wait upon the Emperor, 
to ask pardon for their offences. They complained of the Emperor’s 
change of feeling, and, taking off their swords, they laid them before 


1. Ibid., pp. 447-48. 

2. This was actually done on occasions. 

3. This sentence follows the next in KhafI Khan’s text. 
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him, and said, ** If, through the words of detractors, suspicion of 
U3 has found its way into your gracious mind, order that we should 
be put to death upon the spot, or deprive, us of our numsabs and 
send us to the holy temple. But to let the suggestions of calumnia¬ 
tors and the words of mischief-making designing men op>erate to 
the insult and to the injury of the life and property of the faith¬ 
ful is far from being the practice of just-minded kings.’' 

' To put awuy strife, and lay the foundations of peace, it was 
settled that Mir Jumla should depart to the suba of Azimabad 

(Patna) ’_(and Husain Ali should go to the Deccan). So with 

all despatch Mir Jumla was presented with his robe, and was sent 
off to Patna. But the disease was too deep-rooted for such pallia¬ 
tives to act. The irritation was suspended but never cured. Before 
Husain Ali Khan left, he had also told the Emperor, “ If in my 
absence you recall Mir Jumla to your presence, or if my brother, 
Kutbu-l Mulk Saiyid Abdullah, again receives similar treatment, you 
may rely upon my being here from the Dakhin in the course of 
twenty daysJ*^ 

Husain Ali Khan’s threat was literally carried out under 
circumstances too complicated to be ade- 
Cloiids^^^ ^ ^ ^ ^ quately described within our limited com¬ 
pass. Yet the physiognomy of the situa¬ 
tion might be indicated by a few snatches from Khafi Khan :— 

(a) ‘ Mir Jumla found it impossible to remain at Patna, with 

honour, in consequence of the excessive demands which the army 
made upon him for pay. He had disbursed a large sum of Govern¬ 
ment treasure, but their demands and the loud cries raised by the 
peasantry against their violence made him resolve to go off with 
all speed to Delhi,.. .There was a general rumour that Mir Jumla 
had been recalled, and that Saiyid Abdullah Khan was to be made 
prisoner_(But) he was coldly received, and he was severely cen¬ 

sured (by the Emperor) for the wretched state of the people of 

Patna, and for having come to Court without permission.But 

intelligent men looked on all this as trick and artifice to secure the 
imprisonment of the waeir. About the same time, either by design 

or by accident,.bodies of horsemen appeared in the streets 

and bazars armed and pr^red for battle. On other side the 
officers of Saiyid Abdullah, with suitable forces, ready accoutred and 
mounted on elephants and horses, held themselves ready for a con- 


1. Ibid., pp. 449-50. 
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£lict until nightfall_At length it was deemed expedient, in order 

^ to quell the disturbance and pacify Kutbu-l Mulk, that the Emperor 
should look with anger upon Mir Jumla, diminish his mansab, re¬ 
move him from the suba of Azimabad (Patna), and appoint him to 

that of the Punjab_For a long time it was the talk of strife- 

makers and restless men that the Emperor had sent Mir Jumla to 
Sirhind and the Punjab, as a matter of policy, and that he intended 
to recall him. Whenever the Emperor went out into the country 
round the capital to hunt, and remained out for three or four months, 
the rumour spread from house to house, and from tent to tent, 
that he had come out for the purpose of making Saiyid Abdullah 
prisoner. On the other side, the Saiyid was suspicious, and conti¬ 
nued to enlist soldiers, but he engaged very few who were not 
Saiyids or inhabitants of Barha/^ 

(b) ‘In these evil days there was at Court a Kashmiri of 
low origin, named Muhammad Murad, an idle babbler' of disreput¬ 
able character, who was the common talk of everybody. In the 
reign of Bahadur he had obtained, through the interest of 

Jahandar Shah, a mansab of 1000 and the title of Wakalat Khan 

.He was introduced to Farrukh-ayar, and, availing himself of 

the opportunity,-he obtained such an ascendancy over him that 

in a short time he received the title of Ruknu~d daula Itikad Khan 
Farrukh-Shdhi, and an increase of his jdgtr from 1000 to 7000 and 
10,0(X) horse. He became the Emperor's^ confidential adviser and 
joined in recommending the overthrow of the rule of the Saiyids of 
Barha. Not a day passed without his* receiving jewels of great value, 
ornamental weapons, dresses or some great gift.’ The Emperor seri¬ 
ously omteraplated making him wash in place of Saiyid Abdullah. 
He openly expressed to Nizamu-1 Mulk and Sarbuland Khan, men 
worthier to occupy the place, “ I know of no person more fit for 
the post of wash than Itiqad IQian.” ‘ Every exalted noble of Iran 
and of Turan, when he heard that it was the Emperor’s design to 
bestow the important office of wash, with every sign of partiality. 
Upon such a prating, base-born, infamous person, felt the greatest 
disgust. They were heart-broken, but they were not disposed to 
obey and submit to Itiqad Khan. 

‘ In the midst of such uneasy feeling the Fd-i fitr occurred, and 
nearly 70,(XX) horse and foot went in the royal procession to the 
Fd-gah. There was great apprehension among all classes, in ex¬ 
pectation that Saiyid Abdullah Khan was about to be made 


1. Ibid. 
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prisoner. On that day Saiyid Abdullah had not with him more 
than four or five thousand horse.... After this Saiyid Abdullah 
began to enlist soldiers. In former days he entertained few except 
Saiyids of Baiha, because he had full reliance on their courage and 
devotion ; but he now gave orders for the'enlistment of 20,000 men 
of all tribes. 

‘ When this disturbing intelligence reached Amhu-l umma 
Husain Ali in the Dakhin, his apprehensions were aroused, and he 
resolved to proceed to Court....day by day the dissension and 

rupture between Saiyid Abdullah and the Emperor grew wider. 

Letters arrived from Husain Ali, representing his wish to come to 
Court, and complaining that the climate of the Dakhin did not 
agree with him.... On the other hand, letters reached him from 
his brother urging him to come quickly to Court. 

* At the end of Zt4 hijja, he left Aurangabad, and, after halt¬ 
ing a wedc for making arrangements, at the beginning of Muhm- 
ram, 1131 H., having put his artillery in order, and done his best 
to secure the good-will of the omirs and the Mahrattas, he_com¬ 
menced his march upon Delhi_Nearly 16,000 Mahrattas march¬ 

ed with him. 

(d) Meanwhile many of the ‘friends' of the Emperor also 
deserted to the enemy, mainly on account of Farrukh-siyar's negli¬ 
gence and the weariness of the Saiyids. ‘ Sarbuland Khan, in conse¬ 
quence of the resumption of his ;dgfr, and the transfer of his pros¬ 
perous lands to Mir Jumla, and through want of money, inability 
to pay his soldiers, and pressing demands, had retired from service, 
resigned his mansaby and had given up his elejAants, horses, and 
household effects to his creditors, with the intention of becoming 
a religious mendicant. Saiyid Abdullah Khan having heard of this, 
went to him and endeavoured to console him. He furnished him 
with money, elephants and horses, and appointed him subadar of 
Kabul, thus binding him to him by the obligation of kindness. 
Nizam-ul-mulk also, through the hard usage of the times favour¬ 
able only to the base, was called from Muradabad with the expecta¬ 
tion of being made waztr but his office and ;agir were given to 
ItiqSd Kh^. He was disgusted and burnt with rage against the 
worthless (favourite). Saiyid Abdullah Khan did his best to console 
him, and promised him the subadart of Malwa. Itimadu-d-daula, 
who had come to Court without leave or order, fell into disgrace, 
and was deprived of his mansdb. Saiyid Abdullah consoled him 
also. He likewise won over fortune seekers by rendering them 
assistance, and inquiring about their affairs. Khan-dauran, who 
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from the beginning had been reckoned as an assodate of Mir 
Jumla, and one of the Emperor’s friendb, was also brought over to 
the side of the minister/ Before long Ajit Singh (the Emperor’s 
father-in-law) and Itiqad Khan also were scared away, leaving the 
Emperor all but alone when the storm burst. 

“ It seems that the serv^ants of the State have made disobe¬ 
dience of orders a habit,” said Saiyid Abdu-*^ 
iv. The Storm Hah when Mir Jumla and M. Amin left their 
respective charges without or against Impe¬ 
rial orders. But Husain Ali Khan’s was the most flagrant act of 
defiance to Farrukh-siyar’s express orders. For diplomatic purposes,. 
while he still continued his mardi to the capital, Husain Ali de¬ 
clared, “ If the Emperor no longer retains any animosity and ran¬ 
cour against us, and will deal with us kindly and without malice, 
we have no other desire but to prove our obedience and loyalty. 
After paying my homage and reassuring myself about sundry mat¬ 
ters I will quickly return to Dakhin.” But when he was encamped 
near the Idt of Firoz Shah, two or three kos from Delhi, he ‘ showed 
rebellious deagns by ordering his drums to be beaten loudly in 
defiance; for it is contrary to all rule for (a subject’s) drums to be 
beaten near the residence of the Emperor. Complaining of the 
Emperor, he entered his tents, and repeatedly said that he no longer 
reckoned himself among the servants of the monarch, “ I will 
maintain the honour of my race, and care neither for loss of my 
mansab nor for royal favour.” 

‘ But the strangest thing was that the heedless Emperor,’ con¬ 
tinues Kh^ Khan, * although he heard the sounds of the hostile 
drums and trumpets, which rose so boldly and publicly—and although 
at the sound of the drum other drums in every street and market 
beat to arms—even then he did not -come to his senses. All resolu¬ 
tion and prudence was cast aside. Now raging with anger, he 
rolled up his sleeves (for action), threatening vengeance against the 
two brothers; now taking a conciliatory turn, he sat behind the 
curtain of dissimulation, and opened the door of amity upon the 

face of enmity-At the sight of this change of fortune, of the 

progress of the rebellion of the two ministers, and of the supine¬ 
ness and want of perception in the Emperor, men . lost all heart, 
and many taking their clue from him, went, to wait upon Saiyid 
Husain Ali. 

‘ Four or five days after the arrival of Husain Ali, his brother 
Saiyid Abdullah made a statement of his brother’s grievances, and 
said that if Raja Jai Singh, the disturbing spirit, were sent home 
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to his country, and if the nominations to the artillery, and to the 
office of President of tl^e Privy Council, and the appointments of 
the Emperor’s personal attendants, were made in favour of Husain. 
Ali’s adherents, and if the fortress were placed under his control, 
then he would comd without any apprehension to pay his homage, 
and all might be settled to the satisfaction of the two brothers. 

‘ The poor dull-witted Emperor, unmindful of the deceitfulness 
of delusive fortune, granted the demands af the Saiyids, He con¬ 
sented to give over the entire control of the appointments to Saiyid 
Abdullah, the other Saiyids of Barha, and their supporters; Itiqad 
Khan and other of his favourites were to be dismissed. 

‘On the 3rd Rabiu-l dkhair Rajadhiraj (Jai Singh), under an 
order which did not allow of a day’s delay, left I>elhi for Amber, 
his home .... On the 5th, Saiyad Abdullah and Maharaja Ajit 
Sing, with their followers, eptered the dtaldel, and, removing the 
Emperor’s men from the gates, they made their own dispositions, 
and placed their own men in charge. Of all the great men near 
the Emperor, none were left near him or near the gates of the 

fortress, except Itiqad Khan.. whose absence or presence 

made no difference, and some helpless attendants and eunuchs. 

‘ Amiru-l umara Husain Ali, with regal pomp and display, 
mounted his horse, and entered the fort, around which his army, 

and that of the Mahrattas, had taken post.Saiyid 

Abdullah Khan went to the distracted Emperor Farrukh-siyar, along 
with Ajit Singh, and poured forth his grievances. He said, “ In 
return for all our services to you and your ancestors, we have re¬ 
ceived nothing from you, ungrateful King, but evil thoughts and 
suspicions and treacherous designs. We have, as proofs of our 
words, farmdns which you sent to the irreligious Daud Khan Afghan, 
and other miscreants in the Dakhin, directing them to oppose and 
slay your faithful servant (Husain Ali Khan) . . .^ Our fears 
and suspicions will not be removed until the control over all the 
great ofi5ces shall be placed in our hands.'* 

‘ The befwildered Emperor made some excuses and promises; 
but the talk went on to a great length, and many bitter and (ten¬ 
sive words were said. The Emperor got angry and was unable to 
restrain himself further. He tot said a few words omdemning 
Itiqad Khan, who was in fact that prime cause of the misdiief, 

1. ^milar farmdns had also been addressed to Rfijas Ajit ^gh 
and ShShu. 
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and he then censured Saiyid Abdullah. Itiqad Khan made some 
foolish statements, excusing himself; but both he and the emperor 
had lost all control over themselves. Saiyid Abdullah then inter¬ 
fered, and, abusing Itiqad Khan, he allowed him no retort, but 

ordered him to be turned out of the fortress.All round 

and about the fortress the aies of strife arose, and the Emperor, 
feeling his reverse of fortune, went into the female apartments . . 

. . That night all the city was full of dread and helplessness. The 
soldiers of the two brothers were posted fully armed in all the streets 
and markets, and no one knew what was passing in the fort, or 
what would happen. 

The end of the tragedy has already been described. Two 
more Princes (Rafiud-d Darajat and Rafiu-d Daula) tumbled 
from the throne into the grave in one single year (1719), and a 
fourth was crowned, viz. Muhammad Shah. We must now 
turn to the fall of the King-makers under this more fortunate 
Prince. 

It has been already related that Saiyid Husain Ali Khan 
was murdered in the Deccan, and Abdullah 
Khan, rankling under this calamity, at- 
tempted to set up Sultan Ibrahim as 
Emperor in place of Muhammad Shah ; the failure of this coup 
proved his ruin also. Both these events took place in the year 
1720, i.e. within less than two years of the palace revolution that 
put the Saiyids in actual power : Farrukh-siyar was dethroned in 
February 1719; Husain Ali Khan was murdered in October 
1720; and Abdullah Khan was defeated and imprisoned in 
November 1720. The so-called Dictatorship, therefore, shrinks 
to an actual duration of twenty unsettled months ! During 
the rest of the period 1712-19 other counsels than those of 
these Dictators prevailed with the Emperors. The prestige 
acquired by the Saiyid brothers on account of their deposition 
of Jahandar Shah, the enthronement of Farrukh-siyar and his 
three successors in the course of a single year, and the military 
backing they had during the larger part of their tenure, have 

1. E- & D., op. dt., VII, pp. 466-78. 

M. E. 4. 
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served to bloat their reputation for good or evil But in reality, 
Abdullah Khan the waar, spent most of his time in the pursuit 
of his own pleasures^; so much so, that he did not even attend 
personally to State business for months together, and had to 
be warned frequently against such delinquency. His agent 
Ratan Chand, no doubt, had a considerable hold upon the 
administration ; but even this was challenged, often not un¬ 
successfully, by the King’s favourites : Mir Jumla and others 
practically neutralised his power. Husain Ali Khan, the 
amtrU’l umarCy with his fiery and irascible temper, only flashed 
like lightning behind the clouds of intrigue. The two brothers, 
kept up a dignity that indicated strength and self-confidence, 
and maintained a nonchalance towards all others that did not 
affect their profit and status. The swiftness of their fall 
showed the essential weakness of their position, which was be¬ 
ing undermined at the very moment they were feeling them¬ 
selves most unassailable. 

The circumstances of the collapse of the Saiyid regime 
are bound up with the rise of a new star, viz. Nizamu-1 Mulk, 
and will be described in the next section. Here it is appro¬ 
priate to close with the meed of praise the critical and not very 
sympathetic Khafi Khan thought it his duty all the same to 
bestow on the two Saiyids : 

* In the course of this narrative ’, he writes candidly, ‘ upon 
some points the pen has been used to condemn the two brothers, 
the martyrs of misfortune, and this cannot now be rectified ; but 
in atonement I wiH now write a few words upon the excellence and 
beauty of character, the love of justice, and the liberality of both 

brothers. Bodi the brothers were distinguished in their 

day for their generosity and leniency towards all mankind. The 
inhabitants of those countries which were innocent of contumacy 


1. Khafi Khan relates, ' Siayid Abdu-Uah Khan was very, fond 
of women, and the common talk was that two or three of the late 
King's (Famikh-siyar's) beauties pleased him, and he took them 
to mmself, althougn for the ^tification of his ... . desires, he 
had seventy or eighty beautiful women.’—Ibid., p. 481. See also 
Irvine, op. dt., I, pp. 41&-17. 
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and selfishness made no complaints of the rule of the Saiyids. In 
liberality and kindness to learned men and to the needy, and in 
protection of men of merit, Husain Ali Khan excelled his elder 
brother, and was the Hatim suited to his day. Numbers owed their 
comfort to the codced food and raw grain which he gave away. At 
the time of the scarcity at Aurangabad, he appropriated a large 
sum of money and a great quantity of grain to supply the wants 
of the poor and of widows. The reservoir at Aurangabad was be¬ 
gun by him, . . . which, in summer when water is scarce, relieves 
the sufferings of the inhabitants. In their native country of Barha 
they built skirais, bridges and other buildings for the public benefit. 
Saiyid Abdu-llah was remarkable for his patience, endurance, and 
wide sympathy.’^i 

A few significant facts revealing the character and policy 
of the Saiyids might also be adduced :—(1) Under their in¬ 
fluence the Jiziya was abolished at the accession of Farrukh- 
siyar. An attempt was made by their rivals at Court a few 
years later to reimpose it, which they did for a time, but so 
long as the Saiyids were in power this could not be per- 
manent.2 (2) Raja Ajit Singh was transformed from a rebel 
into a strong ally and induced to give his daughter in marriage 
to Farrukh-siyar. His alienation later was the fruit of 
Farrukh-siyar's own folly. (3) Likewise, the Marathas, under 
the influence of Husain Ali Khan, were won over by the grant 
of their utmost demands of chaut and sardeshmukhi. If Far¬ 
rukh-siyar had been tactful and wise they could have been 
setured as allies of the Empire. But they became the instru¬ 
ments of his destruction in the hands of the Saiyids because 
of Famikh-siyar’s own ineptitude. (4), Abdullah Khan’s 
sympathy with the rebellious Jats has already been mentioned 
(5) In the first year of Farrukh-siyar’s reign, there took place 
a clash between Hindus and Muslims at Ahmedabad : 

* It happened that in the night in whidi the Hindus perform 
the ceremony of Huli {h&li), one of them was going to do so in his 
own house-yard, a small part of which was connected with some 


1. Ibid., pp. 519-20. 

2. See, Irvine, op, dt., I, pp. 246, 334, 404, and 11, p. 103. 
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\fiissii]inan *0 house, when the Istter objected to it. The Hindu 
having pleaded that every man was master in his own house, paid 
no regard to the objection, and finished his ceremony. The very 
next day the Mussulman, tiuning the Hindu’s argument against 
himself brought a cow within that very yard, and killed her for the 
purpose of distributing beef to the poor, as it was the anniversary 
of the death of the saint Ali. This action brought upon them all 
the Hindus of that quarter, who having overpowered the Mussul¬ 
mans, obliged them to fly for their lives, and to conceal themselves 
in their houses. Transported by religious fury, the Hindus sou^t 
out the butcher v^o had slaughtered the cow ; but not finding him, 
they dragged his son, an innocent youth of fourteen, into that very 
yard, and killed him. The Mussulmans, shocked at the outrage, 
created an outcry throughout the dty, and drew after them multi¬ 
tudes of the Mussulman inhabitants, among whom were some 
thousands of Daud Khan Peny’s (i.e. of the governor of Ahmadabad) 
Afghan soldiers. The whole now repaired to the kazy (the judge), 
who did not choose to meddle in the affair when he knew that the 
governor had taken side with the Hindus, and shut his door. This 
only tended to incense the Mussulmans the more, who carried away 
by their fury, and possibly urged on by the itey himself, demolished 
and burned his gate, and having seized his person, they proceeded 
to set fire to the shops in the marketplace, and to many Hindu 
houses. They would have gone on burning and destroying, had 
they not been opposed by one Capur Chand, a jewel merchant, much 
in favour with the governor, and a violent opponent of the Mussul¬ 
mans, This man, seeing his own house in danger, armed himself 
and friend's, shut the gate and defended it. He placed musketeers 
over the gate, opened loop-holes through the parapets, and in the 
ensuing fray numbers of lives were lost. The disturbance continued 
for some days, all the shops were shut, and business was at a stand. 
At length the tumult subsided, the Mussulmans who thought them¬ 
selves aggrieved, deputed three persons of character to carry their 
complaints to Court. These were the very men that had been 
selected on a former occasion to manage an accommodation between 
the Mussulmans on the one side and the governor and Hindus on 
«the other. They were Shah Abdul-vahid, ShSh Mahomed Ali (an 
eminent preacher'), and Abdul-am. Daud Khan (the governor) 
who found himself identified in this affair deputed Capur Qiand, 
after having putf into his hand a narrative of the whole transaction, 
signed by the governor, the kazy, the commander of the troops, and 
all the crown officers, which- certified that the Hindus were not in 
the vnongt and that the Mussuimans were the aggressors^ As soon 
as the three deputies arrived at the capital they were cast into pri- 
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son through the influence of Raton Chand» who found means to stifle 
their complaints. And God only knows how long these innocent 
persons had remained in confinement, had not Khwaja Mahomed 
Jafer, a dervish, chanced to hear of them and use his interest in 
their behalf. This holy man was no less a person than brother to 
Khan Dauran, one of the principal nobles of the Court; a pious 
man, who having devoted himself to God, had renounced the world 
and lived retired. It was in his retreat that he heard of Raton 
Chand*s< cruel pcnrtudity, and in consequence he requested his brother 
to procure the release of those unfortunate persons.’^ 

Muhammadan writers attribute the corruption of the 
Saiyids to the influence of Ratan Chand. Speaking of their 
faults, KhafI Khan writes, ‘These were all attributable to the 
evil influence of Ratan Chand, his diwdn, who having been 
raised to a position above his capacity, laboured hard to annoy 
the people.’^ 


III. NIZAMU-L MULK 

The overthrow of the Saiyids was due to the intrigues of 
' a party at Court and outside that worked 
Parties at Court, incessantly against them. This opposition 

was mainly comprised of foreigners—nobles and adventurers 
from Iran and Turan—who looked upon the Saiyids as too 


1. Siyar-ul Mutakherin, pp. 65-7 (Briggs). 

2. But this malign influence of Ratan Chand does not seem to 
have affected Husain Ali's integrity so much, after all, if .the follow¬ 
ing incident narrated by Khafi Khan himself is any indication :— 

‘Mulla Abdu-1 Ghafur Bhora, chief of the merchants in the 
port of Surat, died leaving a kror and several lacs of rupees in cash 
and effects. Althougji he left heirs, Haidar Kuli Khan, who was 
then mutasaddi of thq port, in order to show his zeal and his desire 
to please the Emperor Farrukh-siyar, seized upon all the property, 
and made a report to Court, just at this time the change of 
government occurred which has been related, and Abdu-1 Hai, one 
of the sons, went to Court to complain, and he stated the case to 
the two brothers. He offered to pay fifteen lacs of rup^ for the 
release of the iproperty, besides the sums which he promised Ratan 
Chand and other of the officials’. Husain Ali Khan to the sup¬ 
pliants’ great surprise and relief one morning called his diwan and 
asked him ’ to send for Abdu-1 Hai, and to remove all claim to the 
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Indianised, pro-Hindu, and inclined to heresy. Owen states, 
"‘The Seiads of Barha, though of alleged exotic origin wer^ 
old inhabitants of India, and prided themselves on being 
Hindostanees. As such their sympathies would naturally be 
with the natives, rather than with the Mogul conquering class 
of foreigners. And although they were Mussulmans, they were 
also Shias, another cause of estrangement between them and 
the Moguls, who were mostly Soanees, and a strong ground 
for aversion to Aurangzib's reactionary and persecuting 
policy, and for rallying what I may call nationalist sentiment 
to their side under the banner of toleration and political equa¬ 
lity, as established by Akbar.’'^ Irvine refers to a greater 
multiplicity of Parties at Court : (1) The Mughal, Turanl, or 
Irani “ formed the backbone of the army of occupation. Their 
numbers were increased still further during the twenty=iive 
years or more, from 1680 to 1707, during which Alamgir 
waged incessant war in the Dakhin, with the local Muham¬ 
madan States and then with the Mahrattas.’'^ (2) The 
Af^ians or Pathans ‘had a talent for forming permanent 
settlements in India, which neither the Mughal nor the Persian 

has displayed ;.(and) the Afghans were much prized as 

valiant soldiers. (But) their weakness was too great a love of 
money, and too great a readiness to desert one employer for 


property, and to present him with a robe and a horse, without his 
Jutving to spend a dam or diram, and without having to ap^y 
to any other person* —E. & D., op. cit., VII, pp. 519-21. Irvine 
also points out how by the intercession of Saiyid Abdullah, who 
was aflPable and helpful, also, for a wonder, most prompt in action,” 
the East India Ccinpany’s embassy to FamiWi-siyar succeeded 
expeditiously, “ and still more wonderful, the Wmir accepted no pre¬ 
sent.** —^Irvine, op. cit., II, p. 99. 


1. Owen, The Fall of the Mogul Empire, pp. 137-38. 

2. They were ” fighting men from the fatherland of the imperial 
house.” If from north of the Oxus they were Tuitni Mughals, if 
from south of it they were Irani Mughals, all foreign Musalmans 
coming from beyond Afgjianistan being vaguely styled ‘ Mughals 
Although the former of these were ^nnis and the latter mostly 
Sfcfo; “as against the Hindustanis the two sectiMis were plways 
ready to combine.”—Irvine, op. cit, I, pp. 272-73. 
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another, if he made a higher bid. They were too rough and 
illiterate to obtain much distinction in civil life.” During Shah 
Jahan's reign they were definitely discouraged; but under 
Aurangzeb they again found favour, “those nobles who had 
Afghan soldiers receiving the most consideration.” (3) Then 
there were* other foreigners, serving in small numbers, like 
the Arabs, Habshis, Rumis, and Farangis (Europeans). 
“ Eunuchs were generally of Habshi race, and the chief police 
officer of Delhi was frequently a Habshi.” (4) “In opposi¬ 
tion to the Mughal or foreign, was the home-born or Hindu- 
st^i party. It was made up of Muhammadans bom in India, 
many of them descended in the second or third generation 
from foreign immigrants. Men like the Sayyids of Barha, for 
instance, whose ancestors had settled in India many genera¬ 
tions before, came, of course, under the description of Hindus¬ 
tani or Hindustdn-zu (Indum-bom), To this class also belonged 
all the Rajput and Jat chiefs, and other powerful Hindu land- 
owners. Naturally, too, the very numerous and industrious 
body of Hindus, who filled all the subordinate offices of a civil 
nature, attached themselves to the same side Punjab 
Khatris were very numerous in this official class; most of the 
rest were Agarwal Baniyas or Kayaths. It also comprised 
many Muhammadans from Kashmir, who seem to have 
rivalled the Hindus as secretaries and men of business.”^ 

But whatever the other distinctions among the parties, 
the most important was the cross-division into “Emperor’s 
friends and Wazir’s friends.”* We have already witnessed 
the interplay of these two factions during their incubating 
period under Farrukh-siyar. The palace revolutions of King- 
making were the achievements of the latter with all their 
imposing array of forces; whereas, the former, to all ap¬ 
pearances less impressive to start with, were the authors of 
the more effective and real revolution that was implied in the 
fall of the Saiyids. This triumirfi of the (King’s “friends” 

1. Ibid., pp. 273-75. 

2. Ibid., p. 275. 
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over the “ King-makers ” is one of the most fascinating stories 
recorded in history. The authors of it were Mir Jumla, Itiqad 
Khan, Khan Dauran, Muhammad Amin Khan (Itimadu-d 
daula), the mother of Muhammad Shah, and Muhammad 
Shah the Emperor himself. But qui bona? By all their 
combined activities one man, whose name is not mentioned 
among theirs, benefited most. That man rides like a 
colossus over the chaotic history of the Later Mughals 
that still remains to be told. He was none other than Chin 
Kilich Khan, Asaf Jha, Nizamu-l Mulk, son of the blind 
Mughal noble Ghazi-ud-din Khan Hruz Jang,i who was first 
governor of the Deccan and then of Gujarat. 

“ Perhaps the most important person in the group of men 
that rose into the very front rank upon 

NizMu-1 Mulk’s Farrukh-siyar’s accession,’' writes Irvine, 
Antecedents. ,, , 

was Nizamu-1 mulk. 2 He was nearly 

forty-three (lunar) years of age at that time (1712). He had 
already distinguished himself, both as a soldier and as a pro¬ 
vincial governor, under Alamgir. But from his appointment to 
the six^subhas of the Deccan, in 1713, to his death, thirty-five 
years later, in 1748, he occupied a position of pre-eminence 
which he never lost. 

His ancestors had come from Samarkand. His grandfather, 
Khwaja Abid, took service under Aurangzeb when he was about 
to start for the conquest of the Pea-coclc throne. Nearly thirty 
years later he found himself governor of Zafarabad Bidar, and 
died, on 30th January 1687, of a wound received during the siege 
of Golkonda. Six years earlier he had received the title of KUich 
Khan, His eldest son, Mir Shahabu-d din, likewise, rose to great 
eminence in the reign of Aurangzeb. He first made his mark by 
his loyalty and heroism during the trying days of Prince Akbar's 
rebellion in Rajputana. He was also with Aurangzeb during the 
quarter century of his arduous and desperate warfare in the Deccan. 
He was conspicuous in the capture of Haidarabad and Deogarh, 


1. Nizamu-l Mulk's mother was the daughter of Shah Jahan's 
Waztr SaduUah Khan, 

2. Irvine, op. cit., I, p. 268. 
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and was sent against Sambhaji in 1687-88. He pursued the Marathas 
into Malwa in 1703-4. But after the death of Aurangzeb (1707) 
he took no part in the war of succession ; the Turanis generally 
were not in favour with Bahadur Sh5h. Hence, Ghaziu-d din FTruz 
Jang, as he was then called, was transferred by that Emperor to 
Gujarat, as leaving him in the Deccan was considered too dangerous. 
He died at Ahmadabad on 8th December 1710. During the last 
twenty years of his life, Ghaziu-d din was totally blind, yet con¬ 
tinued in active service —a unique instance ! His rank was 7,000 
zdt and he left behind him a legacy of '' li lakhs of Rupees in bills 
on bankers, 133,OCX) gold tJtuhars, 25,000 hun (gold) and nim-paoli 
(gold), 17,000 gold paoli, 400 adheli (half) and 8,0(X) whole silver 
paoli, 140 horses, 300 camels, 4(X) oxen and 38 elephants.” 

Mir Kam-ni-d din Ghaziu-d din’s son, was born on 11th 
August 1671. He entered service in his thirteenth year, and 
received the title o£ Chin Kilich Khan in 1690-1. At the time 
of Aurangzeb’s death, he^ was governor of Bijapur. Bahadur 
Shah appointed him subhaddr of Oudh and faujddr of Gorak- 
pur, (Dec. 1707). His title now was Khan Daman Bahadur, 
and his rank 6000 zdt, 6(X)0 horse. On his father’s death he also 
received his titles and rank of 7000 zdt and horse. After a 
period of comparative obscurity, on account of his own cold 
or hostile attitude^ towards Bahadur Shah and his successor 
Jahtodar Shah, he again rose to prominence* under Farrukh- 
siyar (1712), First he was made Khan Khanan and then receiv¬ 
ed the title of Nizdmu4 Mulk Bahadur Fath Jang. As a reward 
for his services at the time of Jahandar’s overthrow, he was 
entrusted with the government of the Deccan. But, suspecting 
his ambitions, only two years later, he was superseded in 
his southern charge by Husain Ali Khan himself. Nizamu-1 
Mulk was then posted to Muradabad, whence he was recalled 
to Court by Farrukh-siyar during the days of the crisis. Being 
disappointed in his expectations from that Emperor, and owing 


1. “ He was once so disgusted with the scanty notice which the 
government was taking of him that he was dissuaded from resigning 
on the importunities of the then Vazir, Munim Khan. But on the 
Emperor confiscating his father's prmjerty, he resigned all his titles 
and retired from active service.”—Kamdar and Shah, op. cit., 

pp. 221-22. 
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to the suddenness of the coup de main of Husain Ali Khan, 
he thought it expedient to cast ini his lot with the Saiyids for 
the time being. At first they thought of sending him to Bihar, 
in order to keep him, at a distance from the capital, but later 
they decided, as the better arrangement, to keep him in Malwa, 
where he would be, as it were, between two fires : the relations 
of the Saiyids being governors on either side, in the Deccan 
and at Akbarabad. “Remembering how short his tenure of 
the Dakhin had been, Nizam-ul-mulk made his acceptance of 
Malwa conditional on a solemn agreement that he should not 
be removed again. The promise was given and the Nawab 
started for Ujjain on 24th Rabi II, 1131 h. (il5th March 
1719), a few days after the accession of Rafi-ud-darajat, taking 
the precaution to remove the whole of his family and posses¬ 
sions, thus leaving no hostages behind him 

Governor of in the Sayyids' hands.’'^ Khafi Khan adds, 
Malwa, 1719. . j . 

and there accompanied him more than a 

thousand companions, mansabdars and jdgirddrs, who were 

poor and sick at heart with the unkindness shown by the Saiyids 

and through pay being in arrears. (Once in Malwa), Nizamu-1 

Mulk busied himself in collecting soldiers and artillery, which 

are necessary for governing the world and keeping it in order. 

He‘ gave 500 horses to Muhammad Ghiyas Khan for his 

Mughal fraternity, and turned them into horsemen. He lent 

large sums of money to... .others, binding them to himself by 

the bonds of debt and kindness.’^ 

These bellicose activities of the Nizam aroused the suspi¬ 
cions of the watchful Saijdds, and Husain Ali Khan called for 
an explanation. The wily Nawab replied that kingdoms could 
not be governed with rose-water. He pointed out that people 
who had never been in Malwa, could not be expected to know 
its condition ; but Husain Ali Khan having passed through that 
province lately must know the facts well. “The Mahrattas, 
with over fifty thousand horsemen, were harrying it; if troops 

1. Irvine, op. cit., II, p, 17. 

2. E. & D., op. dt., VII, p. 488. 
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in large numbers were* not entertained, what hope was there of 
defending the country from their ravages ? For this reason 
he had added to his resources in men and matiriel. 

This explanation, however, failed to satisfy Husain Ali 
Khan, and a farmdn was issued to him, against all previous 
assurances, recalling him from Malwa. It was stated therein 
that, for the protection of the Deccan, Husain Ali Khan should 
himself take charge of that province, and that Nizamu-l Mulk 
could make his own choke out of Akbarabad, Allahabad, 
Multan, and Burhanpur. “ This was a distinct breach of faifh 
and no doubt confirmed Nizamud-mulk in the belief that he 
was to be destroyed.” Confirmation of this danger also came 
to him from other quarters : ‘ After the accession of Muham¬ 
mad Shah,’ according to Khafi Khan, ‘letters were sent by 
him and by his mother, Maryam Makani, through the medium 
of Itimadu-d daula Mahammad Amin Khan, to Nizamu-l-Mulk, 
informing him of the constraint used by the Saiyids was so 
strict that he had only liberty to go to service on the Sabbath, 
and that he had no power of giving any orders; that the 
Saiyids, in their futile scheming, proposed, after settling the 
affairs of Niku-siyar and Giridhar, to get rid of Nizammud 
Mulk and then to do as they pleased ; and that they (Muham¬ 
mad Shah and his mother) had full reliance on Nizamu-l Mulk, 
that he would not fail in the loyalty which his ancestors had 
ever exhibited.’ 

Khafi Khan continues, ‘Nizamu-l Mulk had employed the 
The Conflict ii^terval of eight or nine months in collecting 

^ " ’ seven or eight thousand horse and materials 

of war. He was cautious and watchful, and he had formed the 
design of conquering the Dakhin, of setting free that land of treasure 
and of soldiers. He now received notice from his vakil^ that the 
Saiyids had sent officers to summon him to the presence. But 
before these he had received letters from the Emperor and from 
private friends, telling him there was no time to be lost, and that 
what he had to do he must do quickly.^ 


1. E. & D. op. cit., VII, pp. 488-89. 
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Meanwhile, under the ostensible ground of fetching his family 
from Aurangabad, but really to chastise Nizamu-1 Mulk, Husaiit 
Ali Khan despatched Saiyid Dilawar Ali Khan with a large force 
to the south. At the same time, he ordered his nephew Saiyid Alam 
Ali Kh^, who was at Aurangabad to get ready for an offensive in 
that direction. 

‘Nizamu-1 Mulk perceived that the brothers had the fixed 
intention of overthrowing the royal house and of removing the 
Khalifa of the world. Seeing that there were no other means of 
safety, he consulted with his friends, and setting out from Ujjain, 
h^ made three marches towards Agra, and then turned to the 
Dakhin/^ “ What man is there holding my high station,” he said, 
“ who would not defend his honour ? Victory lies hidden from us, 
it is the gift of the Most High, and is not gained by the greatness 
of a host. I swear by the Gad that made me, that they bring dt 
Hmdustan against me and I will still resist undaimted. If longer life 
has been decreed me, no harm will arrive ,' if the hour of departure 
is at hand, nothing can avail me.”2 

With this determination this man of destiny carried everything 
before him. By 23rd May 1720, Asirgarh and Burhanpur fell into 
his hands. ‘ Just before he got possession of Burhanpur, the 
children and dependants of Saifu-'d din Ali Khan, brother of Husain 
Ali Khan, had come to that place on their way to Delhi. They 
were greatly alarmed’ when Nizamu-1 Mulk became master of the 
city. Some of his friends counselled him to seize upon their valu¬ 
ables (but he nobly refused).... and (to their great relief and 
surprise) sent an escort to guard them as far as the Nerbadda.'^ 
But his most decisive victories were against the two formidable 
forces that had been directed against him by Husain Ali Khan. 
The details of these encounters, interesting as they are, may not 
detain us. For considerations of space we must state only the bare 
result ; (1) On the 19th June 1720 Nizamu-1 Mulk encountered and 
overthrew Dilawar Ali Khan at Pandhar “between Burhanpur and 
the Narmada.”^ Despite the characteristic heroism of the Rajputs 
in. the army the Saiyid forces met with disaster. Nizamu-1 Mulk 

1. Ibid., p. 490. 

2. Irvine, op. cit., II, p. 21. 

3. Khafi Khan, loc. cit., p." 490. 

4. This engagement is also known as the battle of Khandwa. 
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was not even wounded. His officers asked for orders to pursue, 
but he refused. He collected the wounded near his tent and 
sent them surgeons, healing salves and clothes. For some he provided 
horses, for some palankins, for some litters. On their recovery he 
asked them to enlist with him. As their master Husain Ali Khan 
was still alive, they refused; their road expenses were then paid 
and they departed. The body of Dilawar Ali Khan (who died in 
action) was decently buried ; those of the Hindus were burnt under 
the supervision of Raja Indar Singh. Nizamu-1 Mulk and his troops 
returned to Barhanpur.”^ 

When the news of this disaster in Khandesh reached the Saiyid 
brothers on 5th July 1720 they were both shocked and perplexed. 
But resourceful diplomacy suggested a shameless course : ' farmdn 
was issued to Nizamu-1 Mulk, accompanied by a letter from Husain 
Ali Kh^. Therein it was stated that Dilawar Ali Khan had been 
directed to go to Aurangabad to escort the writer's family to Hindus¬ 
tan. But, pretending orders, for which there was no foundation the 
said Dilawar Ali Khan had interfered with Nizamu-1 Mulk, and, 
the Lord be praised ! had only received what he deserved. Several 
persons led by love of mischief-making and devilish devices (shotta- 
mt )t had written untruly of several matters in a manner likely to 
sow discord between them. AUmI that such suspicions should arise 
between old friends! Envious persons, by sowing dissension, hope 
to open a way for themselves.' But the writer, knowing your loyalty, 
intervened.' By this means, I am thankful to say, your enemies 
were cast down and your friends made happy. His Majesty has 
graciously resolved to issue to you a patent for the government for 
the Dakhin. Accept my congratulations. Alam Ali Khan, my 
(ack^ted) son, and my family propose to return to this country ; 
kindly furnish theml with an escort and see that they are not 
molested on the way." 

(2) As a matter of fact, as we have already stated, Alam 
Ali Khan had been instructed if possible to get rid of the ‘‘ old 
wolf." Nizamu-1 Mulk played a similar ruse with Alam Ali. He 
pretended that he was disbanding his army -and proceeding on 
pilgrimage to Mecca. But, on 20th July 1720, he intched his camp 
in a precipitous position full of thorny scrub close to Seogaom, in 
subah Berar. Owing to heavy rains and Maratha plundering, prices 


1. The Ahwal-ul-Khcnvagin, cited by Irvine, op. cit., II, p. 34. 

2. Ibid., p. 36. 
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rose so high that only two to four pounds of flour sold for a rupee. 
'The smell even of grass or grain did not reach the four-footed 
animals.’ On 9th August Nia^u-l Mulk moved his army to a 
place two or three kos from B^apur. The battle began the next 
day. Alam Ali Khan was wounded, surrounded and beheaded. At 
a critical moment when his elei^ant turned tail, this brave strippling 
of a Saiyid (he was only 22) ' dripping with blood from his wounds, 
turned his face towards the army of Nizamu-l Mulk, and cried out 
that the elephant had turned his back, but he had not. All his own 
arrows were exhausted, but such of the enemy's arrows as struck 
his face, or his body, or his hawda he quickly pulled out and turned. 
He received so many wounds in succession that he sank under them ; 
and sacrificed his life for his uncles.’^ 

Only one course now remained open. Leaving Abdullah 

Khan in charge of the capital and the 

Hu^n Ali mar- north, Husain Ali Khan marched south 
ches to his Doom. 

taking the Emperor with him. But there 
was one thorn in his side. Muhammad Amin Khan, Itimadu-d 
daula, was a problem difficult to manage. He was a cousin of 
Nizamu-1 Mulk, and virtual leader of the Mughals at Court 
and in the army. He was too dangerous to be left behind, and 
equally precarious in the camp. To allay suspicions Muham¬ 
mad Amin Khan talked loudly in darbar of the baseness of 
Nizamu-1 Mulk’s conduct and his wickedness generally ; yet, in 
reality, not a mon^t passed but he was busy intriguing against 
his political adversaries, the Saiyids. Husain Ali, in order to 
humour him, always addressed him as “Respected Uncle.*' 
But despite all this cunning on either side, a plot was being 
hatched, all the way from Agra, for the destruction of Husain 
Ali Khan. The chief conspirators were Muhammad Amin 
Khan, Haidar Kuli Kh^ (chief of the artillery), Abdu-1 
GhafFur and Mir Jumla. Saiyid M. AmSn, Saadat Khan, new 
faujddr of Biana, was also admitted into the secret. A willing 
tool was found in Mir Haidar Beg Dughlat who though a 

1. KhAfi Khin, op. dt., pp. 499-500. " The battles of 
Khandwa and Balapur were turning points in the history of the 
Deccan. They established the supremacy of the Nizam and his 
family there Kamdar and ^lah, op. dt., p. 217. 
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Saiyid, was bought over to do the deed. Muhammad Shah 
the Emperor and his mother patronised this gang with the hope 
of securing their liberation from the galling yoke of the King¬ 
makers. 

Husain Ali Kh^ had been warned of this danger by des- 
ceming friends. But with the nonchalance of a Julius Caesar 
he only replied : “ Who is there who could raise a hand 
against me, what plot is there, what reason for my assassina¬ 
tion ? 

On the appointed day Muhammad Amin Khan affected 
illness. At about mid-day Husain Ali Khan was returning, in 
his palankin, from the Imperial presence. On his way his 
prospective assassin accosted him with “ A complaint! a 
complaint! and drew from his sleeve a scroll supposed to be 
a petition. Whe'n the Bakhshi, who seemed to know him,- 
called him near, the complainant loudly cried imprecations upon 
Muhammad Amin Khan for alleged ill-treatment. As Saiyid 
Husain Ali leaned on one side towards his hooka, at the same 
time reading the petition, Haidar Beg, the pretentious plaintive, 
stabbed him with what looked like a butcher's knife. Though 
the assassin was cut down on the spot, the great Saiyid too 
succumbed. In the Indian Karbala a second Husain was 
martyred by a second Yazid."^ (8th October 1720). 

On the day following this crime, a formal darbdr was 
held by Muhamn^d Shah. “ In the interval Muhammad 
Amin Khan had posted pickets of Mughals to arrest deserters, 
and instructions were given to. the armed villagers to stop any 
one who tried to leave the camp. In this way many men, 
though partisans of the Sayyids and anxious to escape, were 
forced to remain. Muhammad Amin Khan went among them 
in person to try and secure their adhefsion.” Several nobles 

1. Irvine, op. cit., II, p. 55. 

2. Ibid., p. 66. The place of the murder appears to have been 
Kareli (Ghat Karbali?) 45 miles s. w. of Fathpur Sikri.—See ibid., 
p. 58 and n; also p. 68. 
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laid their offerings at the Emperor's feet, and Muhammad 
Amin Khan himself was promoted to the rank of 8000 zdt and 
loaded with gifts. Khan-daur^, although he had sat on the 
fence to save himself from the odium of either party, was also 
given the same rank. Kamru-d din Khan (M. Amin's son), 
Haidar Kuli Khan, and Saadat Khan respectively recdved 
ranks of 7000, 6000, and 5000. 


Saiyid Abdullah Khan's reactions to these happenings 
have already, been described in detail. He 


The last of Ab¬ 
dullah Kh^ : 
1720-22. 


tried the old game of trying to set up a 
new Prince on the throne. This resulted 
in a tragedy both to himself and his pro- 


teg^ : both made their exit from life through the prison. Abdu¬ 


llah Khan died in 1722, and Sultan Ibrahim in 1746, two years 


before Muhammad Shah's death. Here we must resume the 


story of Nizamu-1 Mulk. The death of the Saiyid brothers rid 
him of his greatest rivals, though the guilt of their blood was 
on hs^nds other than his. He was nd party to any of the in¬ 
trigues that proved them fatal; though he mi^t have been an 
interested but passive witness. “With the disappearance of 
the Sayyids,'' writes Irvine, “ the story attains a sort of drama¬ 
tic completeness."! The author of the Siyar^uUMutakherin, 
with pardonable exaggeration, notes, ‘ There was some inequal¬ 
ity in the merits of these two celebrated persons. It was 
universally acknowledged that Hussein Ali Khan, the younger, 
was superior to his elder brother in many qualifications, which 
bountiful heaven had bestowed on him. In actual power he 
excelled all the princes of his time, nay, he surpassed several 
that bore a character in history, for having bestowed kingdoms 
and crowns, and conquered empires; but neither his power nor 
his life was destined to endure long. If they had it is probable 
that the times which we have now the mortification to bdiold, 
would not be so humiliating as they have proved, nor had the 
honour of Hindustan be^ thrown id the winds nor the Indian 


1. Ibid., p. 101 n. 
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and gentry been redticed to that deplorable condition, 
to which we now see them brou^t/^ 

The Sai 3 rids had fallen in their rivalry with the Mughal 
or Court party, of which the principal 
Mul^ of^usamurl leaders^ were Muhammad Amm KhSn, 
Haidar* Kuli Kh§n, Saadat Ali Khan, and 
Nizamu-1 Mulk. The overthrow of the former, therefore, 
meant the triumph of the latter. Some of the promotions of 
these noblemen, following the murder of Husain Ali Khan, have 
already been noted. The final redistribution of offices came 
after the victory against Abdullah Khan. 

According to Ghulam Husain,^ the triumph was celebrated 
with great 6dat: ' The ceremonial of the emperor’s entry into his 
capital was fixed for Saturday, the 22nd of Moharrem, in the year 
1133 H. (2nd Nov. 1721), which took place with suitable pomp, 
amidst the mingled sound of shouts, of trumpets, and kettledrums. 
The emperor’s own suite was followed and preceded by lofty de- 
phants, resplendent with gold and silver trappings, by beautiful 
slave boys and young men clad in doth of gold, by a gold throne, 
and by sedans of jewel-work. Embroidered ensigns and estreamers, 
equally superb and elegant, were borne by crowds of servants shin¬ 
ing in gold and silver tissue that shed a lustre around them. All 
these were interspersed among bodies of froops that mardied in 
battle-array, accompanied by bands of commanders and noblemen, 
all superbly mounted, and conspicuous by the brightness of their 
arms and by the richness of thdr apparel. A number of beautiful 
horses, with saddles enamelled in gold and jewel-work, announced 
from afar the emperor’s approach ; and thus, this prince, adorned 
by all the graces of youth and beauty, made his appearance mounted 
on a gigantic elephant, and seated upon a throne tbat literally blazed 
with a profusion of jewels and ridi ornaments. He directed his 
inarch through the Ajmer gate, sprinkling the way with handfuls 
of gold, and bridling by a liberality, long forgotten, a multitude 
of needy people, who had long waited for this aviapidaua moment. 
He arrived at the imperial palace at the fifth hour of the day, where 
the empress mother, with a number of princesses and ladies of distinc- 


1. Siyar-td-Mutakherm, p. 128 (Briggs). 

2. Ibid., pp. 184-86. < 

I. 5. 
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tiozL waited for him at the inner door of the female apartments. 
The empress mother holding a large plkte of gold and silver, filled 
with new coins of several kinds, and also with a variety of gems 
and predous jewels^ poured the whc4e as an offering over his head; 
and after wishing him a long and prosperous reign, she took him by 

the hand, and introduced him with the imperial sanctuary/ 

• 

On the 25th November 1720 a grand darbdr was held in 
the Dlwdnrikhds, The recipients of rewards worthy of men¬ 
tion were naturally the participators in the plot against the 
Saiyids. The brother of Husain Ali*s murderer was elevated 
to the high rank of 4,000 ; Saadat Ali Khan, faujdar of Biana,. 
was entrusted with the Government of Agra; and Muhammad 
Khan Bangash, who deserted Saiyid Abdullah, was given 
charge of the Government of Allahabad. Muhammad Amm 
Khan, the soul of the conspiracy, was made ivazlr or Prime- 
Minister. But unfortunately he did not long survive this 
official revolution. He‘ died, on the 27th January 1721, after 
a short illness of four or five days. During his earlier days 
he had earned a notoriety for injustice and oppression of the 
poor. “But strange to say, from the day of signal victory 
over the Sayyids, when the sky had cleared and no enemy 
remained, he entirely changed his ways. Men of both the 
city and the country had dreaded the day of his accession to 
supreme power. To their surprise, his conduct was opposed 
to his previous habits; he treated everybody fairly and kind* 
ly. Even some of the Sayyids who had deserved punishment 
were spared. But as far as Muhammad Shah was concerned, 
he had obtained no benefit by the change of minister; and as 
one! writer says, ‘ He found over again the ^ame viands on his 
tabU:^ 

The jealousy between Khan-dauran and Qamani-d din 
Khan, the late wazlfs son, resulted in the invitation to the 
vacant office being sent to a third and distant cmididate, namely^ 
Nizamu-1 Mulk.' 


1. Irvine, op. cit, II, pp, 104-5. 
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NizSmu-l Mulk, on the appointment of Md. Amin Kh3n 
to the office of waxtr, had wisely 
aloof from the capital. He had preferred 
to enjoy virtual independence to the doubt¬ 
ful advantages of the Premier’s office. He had accordingly 
proceeded to the south and engaged himself in the conquest of 
the Carnatik and Mysore, and was making good his position 
against the Marathas. But when the call came from the capital, 
he felt it his duty to respond. On the 20thi February 1722 the 
nwKir-ship was conferred upon him with the usual gifts of robes, 
jewels, a ring, a jewelled pen-case, etc. 

But this was no bed of roses; rather, it was that of Pro¬ 
crustes. The Emperor was a mere plaything in the hands of 
his low favourites like Koki (a clever woman of no status) and 
Hafiz Khidmatgar Kh^ (a eunuch of the palace). Between 
these and envious noHes like Samsamu-d daula Khan-dauran, 
Nizamu-1 Mulk found himself thwarted at every step. Aurang- 
zeb was his model in all things, and he was ambitious to re¬ 
store the administration to the condition it was in under him. 
He tried to abolish the system of peshkash which had dwindled 
into a form of dignihed bribery, and to remedy the excessive 
assignment of revenue-paying lands to Princes, Princesses, and 
nobles, which entailed a great loss to the treasury. “ He also 
commented on the unfitness of the mai appointed to high rank 
while old and deserving officers were in want of the necessa¬ 
ries of life.” But all his well-meant efforts proved not merely 
fruitless, but resulted in his estrangement from thd Entoeror 
and the nobles. ‘ Nizam-ul-mulk,’ writes Ghulam Husain, ‘ who 
was a man of much gravity, of a reserved behaviour, and fond 
of power, undertook to bring about a reform in some of the 

most important branches of public affairs-He reccxiunend- 

ed the Emperor himsdf to assume in public an air of more 
gravity and seriousness; to {xit aside all levity; to suit his bcs 
haviour to his situation ; to restrain his servants within proper 
bounds; to divide his time into stated hours of business in 
every department, and to appoint a time for rendering justice 
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in person (the most important duty of all princes, and without 
which they cannot expect to satisfy heaven), in one word, to 
discharge worthily the duties incumbent on a great soverdgn. 
To all these admoniti<ms the emperor listened with patience, 
but they were not relived. That prince was yet in the prime 
of youth, and in the pride of dominion, and his dispositicm 
wholly bent on a life of pleasure. Nor were these representa¬ 
tions more acceptable to most of the grandees, especially to 
Khan Dowran, who could not bear to see such a man as Ni- 
^mu'l Mulk taking the lead at Court. The vezir, therefore, 
was looked upon with an evil eye, and subjected to peevish 
expressions Being over fifty years of age, his manners were 
ridiculed as old-fashioned by the youthful Emperor and his 
boon-companions. “ If it has any truth at all, to this time? be¬ 
longs the story that Muhammad Sh^ laughed in open darbar 
at Nizam-ul Mulk’s gait and attire and Samsam-ud-daula used 
the expression—See how the Dakhini monkey dances 

The troubles with which the new wazir was beset were 
not confined to the Court and capital. Among the provincial 
suMhdms also there were not a few who were jealous of him 
and plotted to bring about his fall. Prominent among these 
may be mentioned Haidar Kuli Khan, who was now Governor 
of Gujarat. As the reader might remember, he was mtr atash 
or head of the artillery department at the time of Husain Ali's 
assassination. His complicity in the murder had brought him 
to his present appoiiltment. Nizamu-1 Mulk’s elevation was 
far from pleasing to this nobleman, and, to the extent it was 
possible for him, he set to work to counter-act the measures of 
the new wazir. He also showed signs of asserting his in¬ 
dependence and assuming royal insignia. Failing to bring him 
round by other means, Niz§mu-1 Mulk secured from the 
Emperor an order to take charge of Ahmedabad himself. With 
this objett he set out from Delhi on 11th November 1722. 

1. Siyar-uUtmUi^erm, i^. 216-17. 

2. Irvine, op. dt., p. 107, 
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Haidar Kuli in his desperation tried several stratagems 
against this strong measure. He sent his 
Cfux 4 >aign in son Kazim Khan, to the capital to work 
Malia^:^^1722-2a mind of the Emperor, to bribe 

the nobles into his favour, and, in short, to 
do whatever was necessary to secure his safety and restoration. 
But none of these attempts succeeded. The Niz^ reached 
Ahmedabadi on the 16thi February, 1723. Completely at a loss 
to know what to do to meet the situation, the recalcitrant 
Governor feigned madness and fled to the province. NizSmu-l 
Mulk thus secured his new charge without having to strike a 
blow. So, on the 28th of the month he left Ahmedabad, leav¬ 
ing the province in the charge of his uncle, Hamid Khan, to 
act as his deputy. 

On his way back to the capital, the toazlr also secured 
the submission of Dost Muhammad Khan of Bhopal, who, in 
1720, had joined the service of Dilawar Khan when that genera! 
was marching south to arrest Nizamu-1 Mulk. After this, on 
25th May 1723, at Sironj, the waztr appointed his second 
cousin Azimu-llah Khan as deputy-governor of Malwa. On the 
3rd July Nizamu-1 Mulk was back at the capital, and was re¬ 
ceived in audience by the Emperor. 

But as things stood at the Court the /Niz^ could not con¬ 
tinue long in his high oflke. His zeal for 

Estrang^ent reform of the administration was not abated 
from Court. 

m the least by this earlier failures. But the 
favourites of the Emperor still continued their malign influ¬ 
ences. One writer in extreme anguish of heart asks, “What 
good is there in the Emperor sitting like a woman secluded 
within four walls? If sovereigns take to women’s habits and 
entangle themselves in their tresses, what can a good Muham¬ 
madan do, but migrate to the Holy places, or if for that journey 
funds be wanting, take a dose of poison and leave this for an¬ 
other world ? 


1. Ahwal, cited by Irvine, op. dt., II, p. 131. 
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Niz^u-1 Mulk’s efforts were chiefly directed towards the 
stepping of corruption occasioned by the farming out of re¬ 
venues, andi towards the re-imposition of the jiziya.^ This 
hateful tax had been abolished at the commencement of the 
reign owing to the intercession of Raja Jai Singh and other 
loyal Hindus. The present effort of the Nizam to revive it 
proved abortive, as also his other reforms. A merely nominal 
reinstitution of the jiziya was for the last time made in 1725 
(March-April), and thereafter it disappeared for ever. But 
these attempts only served to rally the Hindus on behalf of the 
Opposition. The Emperor was a mere tool in the hands of 
his corrupt favourites. As a contemporary writer puts it, 
* Every one was a chief minister or an administrator of the 
revenues.’2 Back-biters went and told Nizamu-1 Mulk that 
Muhammad Shah was a worthless rake, unworthy of the 
throne, and worthy only to be deposed, to make room for 
Prince Ibrahim or some other worthier Prince. At the same 
time they went to the Emperor and poisoned his ears against 
the waztr, who they said was ambitious like the Saiyad brothers, 
and hence dangerous to his person and crown. This naturally 
bred suspicion on either side and ultimately led to bitterness 
and estrangement between the Emperor and the imzir. Under 
these circumstances, Nizamu-1 Mulk wisely thought the best 
course for him was to withdraw into the Deccan. But as such 
a step was likely to raise suspicion as to hi^ motive, he com¬ 
plained of ill-health and desired a change. Delhi was too un¬ 
bearable for him. On the 17th December he took formal leave 
of the Emperor and set out, ostensibly for his jdgtrs of Sam- 
bhal and Moradabad. He took his entire family with him, 


1. ‘One day Nizamu-1 Mulk, with the best intentions, told 
the Emperor that the system of farming the Khatiza lands was very 
injurious to the country, and ought to be set aade; secondly, that 
the bribes which were received, under the name of pekshkash were 
disgraceful to die Emperor and adverse to good policy; thirdly, 
that the jkiya upon infidels ought to be collected as in the days of 
Aurangzeb.—^Khafi Khan, op. at., VII, p. 524. 

2. Khush-hal Chand in Irvine, loc.^ dt., p. 132. 
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which gave rise to suspicions. On 18th February he wrote to 
Delhi expressing his intention of returning to the capital, but 
then inarched south dedaring that Malwa and Gujarat, which 
were 'his charges, were endangered by Maratha incursions. 
When he was sufficiently advanced, he set aside all pretexts 
and hastened into the Deccan. By August 1724 Nizamu~l 
Mulk was safe at Aurangabad. 


Nizamu-1 
fails. 1724. 


Mulk 


Meanwhile the Court and enemies of Niz^u-1 Mulk had 
been very active hatching a plot to offi- 
Plot daily supersede him and also if possible 

to get rid of him altogether. The old 
tactics that had been used against Saiyid 
Husain Ali Khan were once again set in motion. Before the 
Nizam reached Aurangabad, orders from the Imperial capital 
had been despatched to Mubariz Khan, father of the governor 
of Haidarabad, appointing him to the subdddri of the Deccan 
and expecting him to march against Nizamu-l Mulk. Unfor¬ 
tunately, however, for Mubariz Khan, the waztr caught scent 
of the whole plan and hurried to his southern capital. When 
the Emperor heard of this, fearing that it was too late to carry 
out his designs and anxious to avert the wazifs enmity, he 
issued counter-orders confirming the Nizam in the Deccan and 
asking Mubariz to take charge of Azimabad Patna instead. 
But Providence intervened : before the revised orders reached 
Mubariz he had already encountered Nizamu-l Mulk and fal¬ 
len in battle.^ This happened at Shakar Khera on 11th Oct., 
1724. Nizamu-l Mulk with admirable magnanimity adminis¬ 
tered relief to the wounded on both sides, by the distribution 
of food and medicine, and restored much of the booty (con^ 
sisting of rich clothes and jewels belonging to the sons of the 
decease) to its rightful owners.^ 


1. For details and) full career of Mubariz Khan see ibid., pp. 
138-50. 

2. Cf. Nizamu-l Mulk next day provide for the burial of the 
dead, and took especial care that the wounds of Mubariz KhSn’s 
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Khwaja Ahmad Khan, one of Muhariz KhSn's sons, still 
persisted and held out in the fort of Midiammad-nagar. Leav- 
ing him untouched for a time, Nizamu-1 Mulk occupied the 
city of Haidarabad and the country round it, then went on 
to Machhlibandar and the Camatik. “ But in the end Nizamu-I 
Mulk by gentle treatment and gifts of enhanced rank, new 
japrs and the revival of titles held previously in the family, 
induced Khwaja Ahmad Khan to hand over the keys of the 
fortress/* 

From this time may be dated the virtual independence of 
the Niz^ and the foundation of the 
Independence of present Haidarabad State. The Emperor 
Ni^mu-1 Mulk, reconciled to the Nizatn, and 

renewed his favours towards him. On 
20th June 1725 was issued a rescript to him confirming him 
in the stibahddri of the Oeccan, though Ahmadabad and 
Malwa' were taken away from him. There were protestations 
of good faith on either side; but not until twelve years^ later 
(Oct. 1757) was the Nizam called back to the Imperial capi* 
tal. What transpired in the interval may be only very briefly 
indicated here. 

“Henceforward he (Nizamu-1 Mulk) bestowed offices in 
the Dakhin; he made promotions in rank, conferred titles and 
issued assignments on the land-revenue at his own will ahd 
pleasure. The only attributes of sovereignty from which he 
refrained were the use of the scarlet or imperial umbrella, the 
recitation of the Friday prayer in his own name, and the issue 
of coin stamped with his own superscription. Many astro¬ 
logers had prophesied that if he chose he could sit on a throne. 
But he repudiated the suggestion saying, ‘May throne and 
umbrella bring good fortune to him who holds them! My 

two sons should be carefully attended to. ...He afterwards gave 
them a laige amount in goods, jewels, and stuffs, to set them up in 
again .*—KmH Khan, op. dt,, VII, p. 51^. 
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business is to preserve my honour, and if this be mine what 
need have I of an imperial throne ? ’ 


The effect of the absence of a strong man like Nizamu>l 
Mulk at the helm of affairs was only 
Hindu^n chaos. At the capital and in the provinces 

‘Public business was dealt with as if it 
were a child’s toy ; revenue business was disposed of by the 
heads of the army, and night-watchmen decided cases instead 
of the Qazi. The Emperor was immersed in pleasure, the 
nobles drunk with envy and the servants of the State were 
starving.’ Under these conditions, Nizamu-1 Mulk was in- 
differoit; what should he care for the Emperor who was so 
weak and ungrateful ? The Marathas were getting too trouble¬ 
some in the Deccan. So he encouraged theim to spread their 
activities north of the Narmada, that they might leave him 
unmolested nearer home. 


Girdhar Bahadur the then governor of Malwa carried on 
a gallant fight against the Marathas led by 
Baji Rao’s commanders, Udaji Pawar, 
Malhar Rao Holkar, and Ranuji Sindhia. “The fortune of 
war constantly varied ; but whoever might win in the field,, 
destruction to the prosperity of the country was equally the' 
inevitable result.” But Girdhar Bahadur fell fighting near 
Ujjain on 8th Dec. 1728, and the Marathas under Chimnaji 
Appa, brother of Baji Rao, got a permanent footing in 
Malwa.2 The Rajputs, especially under Sawai Jai Singh, 
welcomed the Marathas as a set-off against the Empire. The 
local zaminddTs too connived at their invasion, though it meant 
the substitution of King Stoiic for King Log, in order to cheat 
the Emperor of his revenue. 

We have not the space to dwell on the activities of the 
Marathas in full. To cut a long story short, there were oon- 


1. Irvine, op. dt., ’‘II, p. 154. 

2. Ibid., pp. 242-43. 
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flicts followed by compromises and conflicts again; for ex¬ 
ample, on 16th July 1736, RSjah Jai Singh appointed Baji 
Rao Deputy Governor of Malwa, on the latter's promise not 
to pillage the Imperial territories. But this was only to save 
appearances ; the Maratha raids continued as usual. In March 
1837 they were defeated by Saadat Khan's arlny coming from 
Oudh. Saadat Khan boasted to the Emperor that he had 
routed the Marathas and driven them from Hindustan for 
good. To prove that this was not the truth, Baji Rao led an 
expedition to the very gates of Delhi. As he wrote to his 
brother Chimnaji Appa : I was resolved to let the Emperor 
Imow the truth, to prove that I was in Hindustan, and to show 
him the Marathas at the gate of his capital.... So I started 
on 26th Zi-l Qada, leaving the king's highway and making 
long marches... .covering forty miles a day, in two marches 
1 arrived at Delhi." (April 1737,)^ 

That affairs elsewhere in the Empire were in no better 
condition is indicated by the following 
Gujarat. account of Gujarat by Khafi Khan :— 

‘The Emperor Muhammad Sh^, on being informed of these 
events (the depradations of the Mahrattas), sent Sarbuland Khan 
to be Governor of Ahmedabad. Nizamu-1 Mulk recalled Hamid 
Khan. But although Sarbuland Khan had an army of 7 or 8 
thousand horse, most of whom were veterans, and a strong force of 
artillery, the Mahratta forces so swarmed in the province that he 
was unable to ^ttle its affairs or to puni^ the enemy. Their power 
increased from day to day, and the price of grain rose high. Sarbu¬ 
land Khap' was as it were besieged in the dty; all that he could 
do was to wink at and rail at the Mahrattas, for as they numbered 
nearly 30,000 horse, he was unable to fight and chastise them. They 


1. Ibid., pp. 288-95. Baji Rao gave the following reasons for 
his not destroying the Imperial capital, in a letter to his brother 
ChimnSji Appa : ^As for burning the dty and reducing it to ashes 
(we thought) Delhi is an important place, an^d it is no use subject¬ 
ing the Emperor to indignities. Secondly, the Emperor and IQiin 
Dauran desire to make peace, but the Mughals would not let them 
do so. Any unseemly behaviour on our part might inin to our 
policy. So we dropp^ the idea of setting fire to the dty and wrote 
to the Emperor.'*-cited by Sinha, op. dt., p. 137. 
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ravaged the country round Ahmedabad up to its very gates. Many 
merchants and traders and artisans were so ill-treated and oppress¬ 
ed, that they left tjieir native land, and wandered into foreign 
parts. The country could not repel the ravagers, and in its deso¬ 
lation it was unable to pay the sum required of it for the support 
of the soldiers, whose numbers were excessive. The officers with 
parties of men demanded their pay, and usdd violence and insolence 
in extorting it. At length it was arranged that for the sake <rf quiet¬ 
ness and to stop disturbances, the officers should obtain orders 
-drawn upon bankers and merchants for the pay. With these drafts 
they went to the bankers, seized them, put them in prison, and 
tortured them until they got the money. Bir-Nagar was a Nourish¬ 
ing town full of merchants of the famous Nagar class, who ounied 
on there a trade amounting to lacs of rupees. That district, beyond 
all the flourishing places of Hindustan, abounded in every sort of 
wealth, gold, cash, and every product of nature; but was ran¬ 
sacked by the enemy because the Subdddrs were unable to answer 
the cries of the inhabitants for protection.*^ 

Under these circumstances, it is to be little wondered at 
Em or Re- ** opinion prevailed that Nizamu-I 

calls Nizamu-1 Mulk was the only man who could save 
Mulk, 1737. the monarchy and stem the on-coming 

flood of Maratha invasion.'' Accordingly he was once again 
appealed to and summoned to the capital. He left Burhanpur 
on 17th April 1737. The nature of the welcome may be indi¬ 
cated by the waiving of the Imperial prohibition against the 
beat of drums by any noble within three miles of the Em¬ 
peror's residence. “Nizamu-1 Mulk caused his elephant to 
kneel and descending made obeisance for the honour thus dcMie 
him. Crowds thronged the road and impeded progress. Within 
the dty the roofs of the shops and houses were covered wiili 
sight-seers; while mendicants ‘ thicker than flies at a sweet¬ 
meat-seller's shop' gathered round the Nawab’s elephant pay¬ 
ing no heed to the sticks and bamboos with which the attend¬ 
ants tried to drive them off. His elephant could do no more 
than creep along and it was not till after mid-day that they 
reached the Delhi gate of the fort,... On coming before the 


1. E. & D., op. dt., VII, p. 529. 
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Emperor he made his offering and was honoured in return 
with a robe from the Emperor’s own waYdrobe and a jacket 
called a chmqob^y worn only by members of the Chaghatai 
house descended from Timur. The highest title that a subject 
could bear, that of Asaf Jah, that is, equal in dignity to Asaf 
the minister of King Solomon, was also conferred upon him. 
The mansion built by Sadullah Khan, the finest in Delhi, had 
been prepared for his quarters, and at the close of the day 
trays of food were sent from the imperial kitchen by the hands 
of eunuchs, and this practice was continued daily.”^ 

Only three events are worthy of note in the remaining 
. life of Nizamu-1 Mulk : (1) His defeat at 

Conclusion. Bhopal at the hands of Baji Rao ; (2) the 

invasion of India by Nadir Shah, and (3) the Nizam’s final 
retirement into the I>eccan and death in 1748. The latter two 
will be described in subsequent sections. Only the first need 
be dealt with here. 

About a month after Nizamu-1 Mulk’s restoration (August 
1737) his son, Ghaziu-d din Khan Firoz Jang, was made 
governor of Agra and Malwa vice Rajah Jai Singh and Baji 
Rao respectively. But the condition was that the Nizam 
should march against the Marathas in Malwa. Accordingly 
Asaf Jah advanced south with about 30,(XX) troops as soon as 
the rains permitted. The Emperor was to follow with rein¬ 
forcements and Nizamu-1 Mulk’s second son was to join with 
the army from the Deccan. But before this juncture could be 
effected, Baji Rao had already advanced into Central India. 
The sequel is best described in the following extracts from the 
letters of Baji Rao :— 

'The Nizam's army took refuge in Bhupal fort. I set off 
against him on 3rd Ramzan (24th Dec. 1737). He has with him 
the aoni of Sawai Jai Sing^, SaUia Singh Bundela, his own son 

Ghaziud-din, Jats, Ahirs, Rohilas, Rajputs etc.,_[in all] 50,000 

troops. Saadat Khan's nei^ew (Safdar Jang) and the Kota Rajah 
are coming to his aid with 20,000 more men. 


1. Irvine, op. cit., p. 301. 
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The battle was fought on 24Ui or 25th Dec and the casualties 
were : ‘ The Rajputs lost 150 men in killed, we 50 or 60 while two 
or four hundred were wounded .... The artillery of the NizRm did 
severe execution.* 

There was great distress in the Mughal camp. Baji Rao 
continues, ' There is famine in his (Ni 2 am* 8 ) camp, grain is selling 
at four seers a Rupee. His elephants and horses are starving. The 
Rajputs and the Nizam are distrustful of each other. They cannot 
flee away as he has kept all their baggage in the city .... Malhar 

Rao Holkar, Ranuji Sindhia, and Jaswant Rao Puar have defeated 

Mir Manu Khan, the foujddr of Shahjanpur, who was coming to 
the aid of the Nizam, near Darai Sarai and killed 1500 of his men.* 

Finally * I fought the Nizam on 3rd Ramzan [24th Dec.] and 
then invested his army. Famine raged in his camp, grass couM not 

be had. So he sent.to me to negotiate for terms. (Long 

negotiations)_On 15th Ramzan [5th Jan. 1738] I mardied and 

halted one kas off ; the Nizam then came out and encamped beyond 
the lake.... Next morning he retreated to Bhupal, fitting with 

his artillery. But we have blodcaded him as dosely as we did 

Muhammad Khan Bangash. 

I * Leaving his baggage pertly in Bhupal and partly in Islam- 
garh, and continuing the peace talk, he is mardiing away at the 
rate of a Jbas or 1^ ^ a day. Our forces hovering around him, 
have entirely cut off his grain, grass and fuel supply. Rice is sell¬ 
ing at one Rupee a seer in his camp, and even at that price many 
cannot obtain it. His horses are eating the leaves of the Butea 
Frondasa, On 25th Ramzan [15th January] his Muslim troops ate 
up the artillery, and drau^t oxen, while the Rajputs were utterly 

fasting. Then he quickly settled the i)eace terms-his agent 

being Aya Mai.* 

The convention was signed at Durai Sarai, 64 miles from 
Sironj : “ In his own handwriting Nizamii-l Mulk promised to 
grant Baji Rao (1) the whole of Malwa, (2) the complete 
sovereignty of the territory between the Narmada and the 
Chambal, (3) to obtain confirmation thereof from the Em¬ 
peror, and (4) to use his best endeavours to obtain fifty lakhs 
of Rupees to pay BSji Rao’s expenses.*'^ After this hutnilia- 


1. Irvine, op. dt., pp. 302-6. 
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tion the Nizam re-entered Delhi only to be fac^ with a new 
crisis, viz. the invasion of Nadir ShSh. But before we proceed 
to deal with this crisis, however, it is necessary to describe the 
state of the Empire at this stage. 

IV. DISINTEGRATION OF THE EMPIRE 

The description of the Einpire is a tangled skein with 
many threads crossing and re-crossing. To unravel it in detail 
would involve pursuit of the histories of the several states into 
which the Mughal Empire was fast resolving itself. As sudi 
a course would lead us into a task somewhat similar to the 
pursuit of Miltonic similes or worse, the episodes of the Mahd- 
bhdrata, we must^ needs confine our observations within more 
severe limits. Without entering therefore into the mutual 
rivalries and conflicts between the new powers that were com¬ 
ing into the field, or making any attempt to go into the per¬ 
sonal histories of the founders of principalities, like Saadat 
Khan, Safdar Jung, and Ali Vardhi Khan, or examining the 
internal affairs of people like the Bundelas, Rajputs, Rohillas, 
Marathas and the Europeans,—each of whom contributed to 
hasten the fall of the Empire—^we shall merely outline here 
the break up of the Mughal dominion. Our sti^dy thus re¬ 
stricted, would include only the following topics : (1) The vir¬ 
tual separation of the provinces of Oudh, Bihar, Bengal and 
Orissa, from the Empire, on the one hand, and (2) the ab¬ 
sorption of the provinces of Gujarat, Malwa, and Bundel- 
khand into the expanding Maratha dominion, on the other. 
The further history of Maratha expansion, in so far as it has 
direct bearing on our subject, will appear in our account of 
the two fateful foreign invasions that are to follow. Beyond 
this, the struggle between the new powers—Hit triangular con¬ 
test between the Nawabs, the Marathas and the En^i^—for 
the hegemony of Hindustan does not strictly fall within our 
purview. If the Nawab of Oudh and Bengal, like the Nizam 
in the Deccan, still maintained the pretence of being Imperial 
officers, they did so merely to strengthen their own claims with 
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the prestige of the Empire which continued to be a rallying 
cry down to the ‘ Mutiny * of 1857. 

The founder of the independent principality of Oudh» 
which was dissolved by Dalhousie in 1856^ 

1. Oudh. Muhammad Amin Saadat Khan 

Burhan-ul-Mulk.^ He was leader of the Irani or Persian party 
at the Mughal Court, and hence a rival of the Irani tuaztr, 
Nizamu-1 Mulk, whose history we have already traced. He 
was faujddr of Hindaun and Biana (about 50 miles s.w. of 
Agra) in 1719-20, and, in spite of being a Saiyid and a Shia, 
had seen his advantage in joining the enemies of Saiyid 
Husain Ali Khan. He was well rewarded for his participation 
in the plot to assassinate the Mir Bakhshi; being elevated to 
the rank of 5,(XX) zdt and 3,000 smudr, with the title of Saadat 
Khan Bahadur (Lord of Good Fortune).® For two years after 
this (1720-22) he was governor of Agra, when his status was 
further increased to 6,000 zdt and 5,0(X) sctwdr. 

At this time the turbulent Jats of Bharatpur joined with 
their clansmen in the Agra and Mathura districts and rose in 
revest. The new governor of Agra marched against them and 
succeeded in capturing four of their strongholds. But he 
could not follow up this success as he was recalled to Court 
and asked to march against Raja Ajit Singh of Marwar. 

The latter, having been a supporter of the Saiyid brothers,^ 
avenged their fall by following an anti-Muslim policy and 
showed open hostility to the Imperial government. The other 
nobles at the Court being reluctant to undertake the punitive 
campaign, Saadat Khan welcomed the opportunity for further 
distinction. But unfortunately for him the proposal proved 

1. For his earlier life read Dr. Ashiilxidi Lai Srivastava, The 
First Ttm Ncumbs of Oudh (Lucknow, 1933). 

2. Ibid., pp. 20-21. 

3. Ajit Sing^ was made governor of Ajmer and Gujarat iti 
1719 owing to Ms friendliness towards the ^yfd brothers.—Ibid., 

p. 26. 
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abortive on account of opposition from the jealous courtiers. 
And to make matters worse, the Jats took advantage of 
Saadaf s absence, and in an attempt to subdue them, his de¬ 
puty, Nilkanth Nagar, met his death. Saadat Khan, under 
these circumstances had once more to grapple with the Jats 
personally. But his stars seemed to be against him. His 
failure resulted in the transfer of the governorship of Agra 
to Raja Jai Singh Kadihwaha on 1st September 1722, as the 
latter made that a condition to his commanding the expedition 
against the Jats. 

The Emperor further showed his displeasure towards 
Saadat Khan by not even granting him audience but forthwith 
directing him to proceed to Oudh immediately. On 9th Septem¬ 
ber 1722 he took charge of his new subdh ; and its former 
governor. Raja Girdhar Bahadur, was transferred to Malwa. 
From this date in fact, though not in name, may be commenced 
the history of Oudh as an independent Muslim principality. 
The title of ‘ King of Oudh * was not assumed however, until 
1816, when at the instigation of Warren Hastings, Ghaziu-d 
din Haider, the 7th ruler of the house of Saadat Khan, adopt¬ 
ed it.i The internal history of the subahddri, which is largely 
comprised of Saadat Khan's eiforts to subjugate the recalci¬ 
trant chiefs and zamnddrs and consolidate his province, need 
not detain us here. Sometime in 1724 he married his daughter 
to his nephew Safdar Jung and appointed him deputy-governor 
of Oudh. With the Suhah thus secured, Saadat Khan preferred 
to re-enter the hi^ politics of Delhi. A detailed account of 
the subsequent part played by the Nawabs of Oudh in the 
destinies of the Entire will shortly follow. Suffice it to note 
here that Saadat Kh^n, iii 1732, undertook to check the 
Maratha advance into North India, and made various pro¬ 
posals, such as his appointmait to the subdhddri of Agra, 
Malwa etc. (in addition to his holding Oudh) with a view 
to enable him to withstand the Marathais. But these attempts 


1. Ibid., p. 31. 
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and schemes proved futile owing to the usual opposition from 
rival nobles at Court. Nevertheless, Saadat Khan was able 
to inflict a defeat on the Marathas, in the vicinity of Agra, 
towards the close of March 1737, to which reference has already 
been made. The exaggerated reports of this doubtful triumph, 
sent by Saadat Khan to the Imperial Court, bad very unto¬ 
ward effects : On the one hand, they drew the might of Baji 
Rao upon Delhi, as the Peshwa wanted to contradict Saadat’s 
report of the alleged Maratha discomfiture in the most un¬ 
mistakable manner, and therefore led his army to the very 
gates of the Imperial capital, as already described ; and on 
the other, Saadat’s rivals made use of these happenings to dis¬ 
credit him before the Emperor. This misadventure led to 
further fatalities as NMir Shah invaded India soon after 
(January 1739) and dealt a blow that left the Empire “ bleed¬ 
ing and prostrate.” It is not surprising that Saadat Khan 
finally conspired with the invader to humiliate the ungrate¬ 
ful Emperor, and after a momentary exaltation, committed 
suicide on 19th March 1739.^^ Safdar Jung succeeded him in 
Oudh, but more about him later. 

The history of the eastern provinces of the Empire, viz. 

Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa, is somewhat 
u similar to that of Oudh and the Deccan, 

whose accession to virtual independence 
we have noticed above. While these provinces nominally owned 
the sovereignty of the Mughal Emperor, paid tribute and even 
invoked his aid in times of need, otherwise ignored the Empire 
altogether. They therefore mark the first stage in the dissolu¬ 
tion of the Empire ; for the most part their thoughts and 
activities centred round their own self-aggrandisement. A 
brief account of the subdhddri of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
should here suffice. 

At the time of Aurangzeb’s death (1707) Murshid Kuli 
Khan was deputy-governor (nmb ndzim) and chief revenue 

1 . Ibid., pp. 72-8. 

M. B. 6. 
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officer {dmon) of Bengal and Orissa. But the absence of the 
governor, Prince Azimu-sh Shan, who spent his time at the 
Imperial Court, made Murshid Kuli Khan the de jacto ruler 
of the two provinces. He was made de jure governor of Bengal 
in 1713, by the Emperor Farrukh-siyar; Orissa was added on 
to his charge in 1719. Murshid Kuli’s strong, honest and effi¬ 
cient! administration, love of justice, and strict enforcement of 
peace and order, observes Sir Jadunath Sarkar, “increased 
the wealth and happiness of the people and fostered the growth 
of tradie in the country. He was succeeded by his son-in-law, 
Suja-ud-daulah Asad Jung, in 1727. Bihar was added on to 
the two provinces in 1733. This triple charge was handed 
down by Suja-ud daulah to his successor, Sarafr^ Kh^, in 
1729, still in a prosperous condition. But the licentiousness 
and excesses of the new Nawab led to the usurpation of Ali 
Verdi Khan, one of his ablest officers. Ali Verdi Khan was 
till then deputy-governor at Patna. He defeated and slew the 
worthless Sarafraz, on 10th April 1740, at the battle of Gheria. 
Bribery secured confirmation of this usurpation, by the Emperor 
whose assistance Ali Verdi Khan sought against his enemies. 
The most formidable of these were the Marathas under Raghuji 
Bhonsle. The story of this conflict may be held over for the 
present. We must now turn our attention to the encroach¬ 
ments of the Marathas in other parts of the Mughal dominion, 
which resulted in their appropriation of the three rich pro¬ 
vinces of Gujarat, Malwa, and Bundelkhand. This has been 
incidentally referred to already. A few observations, however, 
on the actual separation of these provinces are necessary. 

Raja Abhai Singh of Jodhpur, it will be remembered, was 
governor of the Mu^al mbah of Gujarat 
3. Gujarat. moment the incursions of the 

Marathas, already alluded to, took place. The Sendpati 
Yeshwant Rao was in charge of the collection of chaut and 
sardeshnmhhi in Gujarat. But he left this task in the more 

1. Fall of the Mughal Empire, I, pp. 70-1. 
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capable hands of Pilaji GaikwM who had practically made 
himself master of Baroda. From these beginnings arose the 
present progressive State of Baroda. The cowardly AWiai 
Singh got rid of Pilaji by assassination, but the Marathas re¬ 
trieved their position under Pilaji's son Damaji Gaikwad, The 
latter not only recovered Dabhai and Baroda, which Abhai 
had taken, but attacked Ahmedabad and carried fire and sword 
to the very frontiers of Jodhpur (1733). The result was that 
Abhai Singh gave way, left the towns conquered by Damaji 
in his possession, and promised to pay chaut and sardeshmukhi 
as before, besides 80,WO rupees from the revenues of Ahmeda¬ 
bad. After this Abhai Singh retired to Jodhpur, leaving Gujarat 
in nominal charge of Ratan Singh Bhandari. Matters went 
from bad to worse, and the Marathas became virtual masters 
of Gujarat from 1735.^ 

Raja Jai Singh of Amber was governor of Malwa in 1710. 

When he was called upon to subdue the 
4. Malwa. province in 1722, Raja Gir- 

dhar Bahadur was appointed in Malwa. After a short interval 
of absence he was reinstated in 1725, and was ever after ambi¬ 
tious to found his own dynasty there. His successor could 
continue in that charge only by promising the Emperor to 
keep away the Marathas. But the Rajputs, especially Sawai 
Jai Singh, were dreaming of a Hindu confederacy against the 
Mughals. With this object the Marathas were encouraged 
nay, invited into Malwa. On the other side, the Nizam, anxious, 
to divert the Marathas away from the Deccan, also connived 
at Baji Rao's northward movements. At the end of his expedi¬ 
tion (1723-24) the Peshwa left three of his commanders in 
Malwa:, and they became respectively founders of the kingdoms 
of Indore (Holkar), Gwalior (Sindhia), and Dhar (Pawar).® 
In the expedition of December 1728 Raja Girdhar died fighting 

1. Sinha, Rise the Peshtvas, p. 107 (Allahaba'd, 1931)* 

2. Ibid., p. Ill n. 
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gallantly against the Marathas, at Sarangpur, 50 miles to the 
N-E of Dewas. Encouraged by this victory, the latter march¬ 
ed into Bundelkhand being invited by Raja Chhatrasal who 
was fighting against the Mughal general Muhammad Kh^ 
Bangash.^ 

Baji Rao, for his timely assistance, was rewarded with the 
cession of a third of Chhatrasal’s kingdom, 

5. B^del- yielding an annual revenue of 33 laks of 

khand, 1729. ^ i.u* 4 .u u 

rupees. Two years after this the brave 

Bundela died at the age of 82 (1731), leaving the following 

will to his two sons, Hirde Shah and Jagatrai :— 

1. “ With the exception of expedition beyond the Jamna 
or the Chambal, both brothers should joini Baji Rao Saheb in 
every campaign, and should share in the plunder and conquer 
lands in proportion to the troops provided by them. 

2. “ If Baji Rao should be involved in Deccan warfare, 
the two brothers should defend, for at least two months, the 
fortress of Bundelkhand. 

3. “ King Chhatrasal has looked upon Baji Rao Saheb as 
his son. Baji Rao should therefore guard his (sons) as if they 
were his blood-brothers. 

Consequently Baji Rao got Kalpi, Sagar, Jhansi, Sironj 
and Hirdenagar. Prof. Sinha observes, “ The importance of 
their acquisition can never be exaggerated. They brought Baji 
Rao into direct touch with the Doab, and with one of the 
imperial cities, Agra, to which Kalpi is so close. From this 
vantage point he was not only to dominate all Central India, 
but strike terror into Delhi and the Doab.''^ 

1. For a detailed account of the history of this struggle see 
ibid, pp. 113-17. 

2. Kincaid and Parasnis, History of the Maratha People, II, 
p. 225. 

3. Sinha, op. cit., p. 118. 
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Baji Rao’s march on Delhi, March 1737, has already been 
referred to. The Maratha activities from the death of Chhatra- 
sal to that event need not be here described in detail. Their 
net result was that the Imperial generals being foiled one 
after another, the Emperor was obliged to recognise Baji Rao’s 
claim to chmth from Malwa and thirteen lakhs of rupees from 
the revenues of the territory south of the Chambal.^ But the 
Marathas had already carried their depradations into most of 
Rajputana and the Doab, and to impress the Emperor of the 
helplessness of his condition, Baji Rao had led his expedition 
to Delhi. The expected happened : the government of Malwa 
was conferred upon the Peshwa in addition to thirteen lakhs 
above mentioned. As a last resort, the Nizam was summoned 
to the rescue of the Empire. Towards the close of 1737 he 
made his last attempt to drive away the Maratha out of N. 
India. The result was his defeat at Sironj, and the conven¬ 
tion of Durai Sarai (16th January, 1738) already described. 
When the Empire was smarting under this humiliation, a worse 
calamity was a'waiting it in the north-west. 


V. TWO FATEFUL INVASIONS 


The doom of the Empire which was weakened from with¬ 
in, as shown above, was sealed by two 
1739 fateful invaders that came from without 

First Nadir Shah and then Ahmad Shah 
Abdali dealt the tottering Empire blows which it was ill-equipp¬ 
ed to sustain. We have only to add a few words about the 
conditions in Rajputana and the Punjab at this time to enable 
the reader to visualise the situation that must have tempted 
these foreign attacks. 


The Rajputs who at one time had been the bulwarks of 
the Empire, thanks to Aurangzeb’s disas¬ 
trous attitude towards them and the grow¬ 
ing weakness of the later Mughal Emperors, now realised that 


Rajputana. 


1. For greater details see ibid., pp. 126-28. 
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their interests lay elsewhere than in the Mughal Empire. In¬ 
ternally also, Rajputana was tom by dissensions between and 
within its three principal houses of the Sisodias, the Rathors 
and the Kachhwahs. “The disorder and destmction follow¬ 
ing from this contest for primacy,” observes Sir Jadunath Sar- 
kar, “were immensely multiplied by the entrance of another 
factor into Rajput politics in the middle of the 18th century, 
which ended only in the total min and humiliation of this 
noble race .... The Maratha and the Pindhari ravaged the 
land. Disorder, public plunder, economic min, and moral de¬ 
gradation were the chronic condition of Rajasthan from the 
declining yealrs of Muhammad Shah_Baji Rao's extor¬ 

tions in Rajputana were alike a lurid commentary on the weak¬ 
ness of the Rajputs and the strength of the Marathas. “After 
long higgling, the Maharana had to sign a treaty promising 
to pay ahnual tribute of Rs. 1,60,000, to cover which the 
Banhada pargana was ceded to the Marathas.”* 

Though at this time the Punjab enjoyed peace owing to 
the strong and benevolent mle of its 
The Punjab. governor Zakariya Khan I (1726-45), the 
province had suffered much on account of the ravages of 
plunderers like Isa Khan and Husain Kh^ Kheshgi. Towards 
the N.-w. frontier were a number of intractable tribes who 
could be kept under control only when the power of the Mughal 
Emperors was strong both at Delhi and at Kabul. At the 
present time they afforded a gun-powder magazine that might 
burst out at any moment, and their depradations across the 
border gave a convenient excuse for Nadir Shah to lead puni¬ 
tive expeditions into these shady regions. 


1. Sarkar, op. cit., pp. 234-45. For circumstances leading to 
Maratha intervention in Rajputana see ibid., pp. 249-52. 

2. Ibid., p. 262. Similarly Raja Durjan Sal Hada of Kota had 
to pay to the Marathas a penalty of Rs. 10 lakhs for ading with 
the Imperialists. For Baji Rao’s extraordinary demands from the 
Mughal Emperor see ibid., pp. 273-76. 
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THE PERSIAN INVASION, 1738-9 

Nadir Shah was a Turkish adventurer who had establish¬ 
ed himself as the ruler of Persia in 1736. Persia had fallen 
on evil days and the Safawis had been supplanted by Afghan 
aggressors in 1722. Nadir Shah, like Napoleon, though a 
foreigner himself, proved the saviour and then the champion 
of his adopted country.^ This ambitious and successful adven¬ 
turer carried the war into the home-lands of the Afghan usurpers 
and thereby came into clash with the Mughal governor of 
Kabul. Early in 1737 Nadir Shah marched against Kanda¬ 
har with 80,000 men. “So long as that centre of Afghan 
power was not destroyed, it would remain a .menace to the 
safety of Persia and constantly disturb the peace and pros¬ 
perity of Khurasan. Moreover, without the conquest of Qan- 
dahar the full heritage of the Safawis could not be said to 
have come into his possession.” The fort of Kandahar fell 
after a year’s siege, March 1737 to March 1738. But Nadir 
Shah treated the defeated Afghans very kindly : ” released 

all the prisoners taken, bestowed pensions on the tribal chiefs, 
enlisted the clahsmen in his army, and by transplanting the 
Ghilzais to Naishapur and other places in Khurasan (the for¬ 
mer homes of the Abdalis) and posting Abdali chieftains as 
governors of Southern Afghanistan (Qandahar, Girishk, Bist 
and Zamindawar), kept his former enemies usefully employed 
in his service. His policy was to tempt the other Afghkm forts 
to surrender to him by creating a reputation for fdmself as 
a merciful enemy and liberal master, and to enlist the Afgfian 
soldiers under his banners as devoted supporters of his pro¬ 
jected conquests of Central Asia and IndiaJ*^ 

We have not the space for a detailed statement of all the 
reasons for Nadir Shah’s invasions of 
Diplomacy. India. In the last analysis this must be 

1. For a fuller account of the earlier history of Nadir Shah 
read Irvine, op. cit., pp. 315-20. 

2. Ibid., ipp. 319-20. 
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attributed to the ambitions of Nadir Shah on the one hand, 
and the apparent weakness of the Mtighal Empire on the other.^ 
‘‘Nadir Shah,” as Irvine points out, “was no mere soldier, 
no savage leader of a savage horde but a master of diplomacy 
and state-craft as well as of the sword. The profoundness 
of his diplomacy was no less remarkable than the greatness 
of his generalship in war and the wisdom of his policy to 
the vanquished after his victories in the field.”^ 

1. The Mughal Emperors had long been in the practice 
of exchanging ambassadors with the Persian Court. This 
diplomatic usage was suddenly discontinued when Nadir Shah 
ascended the throne. The new ruler of Persia resented this 
all the more because Muhammad Shah had maintained friendly 
relations with Mir Wais and his son Husain, the usurper of 
Kandahar, despite the latter’s raid into Multan. Nadir Shah 
duly informed the Mughal Court of his intended campaign in 
Kandahar and requested the Emperor not to give shelter to 
the Afghan fugitives in Kabul. The Emperor, no doubt, pro¬ 
mised to do the needful, but failed to carry out his under¬ 
taking. 

2. A second ambassador was sent to Delhi repeating the 
request, with no better result. In 1737, therefore, when hosti¬ 
lities had already begun in Kandahar, Nadir Shah despatched 
a third envoy to the Mughal Court expecting an urgent and 
clear reply. But the Mughal sphinx was as silent as ever. A 
year passed, and matters crossed the frontiers of diplomacy— 
Nadir Shah decided on invading India. 

The governor of Kabul, Nasir Khan, was not in the good 
books of the party in power at Delhi. His 
alarming reports about the impending dan¬ 
ger were therefore discredited. He failed 

1. ‘ The train had long been laid,* writes Anandram MukhJis, 
and from these negotiations sprang the spark that fired it .... the 
true cause was the weakness of its (Hindustan’s) monarchy—E. & 
D., op. dt, VIII, p. 77. 

2. Irvine, loc. dt., p. 320. 


Defenceless 

Frontier. 
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to get even the minimum subsidies to maintain his army in a 
state of defence. The soldiers were ill-fed, ill-armed and five 
years in arrears of pay. In the words of Ghulam Husain, ‘ it 
was impossible for Nasir Khan to prevent Nadir Shah's entrance 
into India, The Government was rotten, the Emperor 
was powerless. No/ money was sent to maintain the adminis¬ 
tration in Afghanistan. The subahdar, therefore, sought his 
own comfort and lived at Peshawar, entrusting the fort of 
Kabul to a qildddr with orders to control and watch the passes 
leading into India. 


The Punjab, as stated previously, was at this time under 
its governor, Zakariya Khan. He was no 
The Punjab. doubt “ a brave and active soldier'' and 
a good administrator; but being a Tur^i foreigner, he 
was hated by the Hindustanis at Court who enjoyed favour 
with the Emperor. His appeals for reinforcements in men and 
money, therefore fell on deaf ears. The gate-ways of India 
being thus in no state of defence, Nadir Shah’s invasion was 
both tempted and facilitated. 

On 10th May 1738, the Persian entered Northern Afghan¬ 
istan. Ghazni fell on the 31st. The 
The Invasion. Mughal governor fled, but the people were 

well treated by the conqueror. The Hazaras in the hills south¬ 
west of Ghazni resisted, and were ruthlessly destroyed. Nadir 
then advanced upon Kabul, which after a brief defence fell on 
the 19th June. Here he heard from his envoy at the Delhi 
Court that the Mughal Emperor would neither reply nor give 
him his congk. At this Nadir Shah despatched an urgent letter 
of protest with a fast courier accompanied by some leading men 
of Kabul to offer explanation of the steps taken by the Persians. 


1. Siyar, i, 94 cited by Irvine, op. cit., p. S25. 

Nasir KMn, according to the Tazktra, described himself as * a 
rose-bush withered by the blasts of autumn, while his soldiery were 
no more than a feted pageant, ill-provided and without spirit*— 
E. & D., op. cit., VIII, p. 77. 
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In this he pointed out how the Emperor had broken faith with 
him, and explained that in punishing the rebellious Afghan he 
was really serving the best interests of the Mughal Empire. 
But as ill-luck would have it, the messengers were murdered 
within Mughal territory and Nadir Shah had to march against 
the clans who were responsible for this outrage. He left Kabul 
on the 19th July, and Jalalabad surrendered on 7th September 
1738. The men were massacred and the women taken captive 
by way of reprisals against the assassination of the envoys. 
Some time! was then spent in regulating the administration of 
the conquered country, after which Nadir Shah marched into 
the Punjab. As the prospects of his returning home seemed 
distant, he invested his eldest son, Mirza Raza Quli, as his 
deputy or regent in Persia (3rd November) and sent him 
back with a great force and suitable pomp. 

For consideration of space we cannot dwell on all the de¬ 
tails of Nadir Shah's Indian campaign. 

To Kamal. Peshaw^ir was entered on 18th November. 
Wazirabad on the Chenab (60 miles N.-w. of Lahore) was 
crossed on the 8th January 1739. Zakariya Khan, governor 
of the Punjab, finding resistance impossible surrendered on 12th 
January and thereby saved the city of Lahore from the wrath 
of the invader. He was made to pay a contribution of 20 
lakhs of rupees and retained in his governorship. His son 
joined the train of the invader with 500 retainers “evidently 
as a hostage for his father's fidelity." Similarly, Nasir Khan 
was restored to the viceroyalty of Kabul and Peshawar. “ A 
Persian force was detached to guard the ferries and seize the 
boats on the rivers of the Punjab and see that travellers to 
and from the Persian army during its stay in India could easily 
pass. Thus the flmks and rear of the invaders were completely 
secured'*^ 

The situation is well described by Anandram Mukhlis in 
iiis Tazkira : ‘ Nadir Sh^ was now in possession of all the 


1. Irvine, op. cit., pp. 330-33. 
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<x)untiy as far as Attock, and Muhammad Shih and his ad¬ 
visers could no longer remain blind to the danger that threat¬ 
ened them. They understood at length tiiat this w€fs no 
ordinary joe against whom they had to contend, no mere phm- 
deter who would be sated with the spoil of, a pirovince and then 
return to his own country, but a leader of unshakable resolu¬ 
tion, who shaped his course with his sword* But the writer 
goes on to state how the Emperor and his nobles failed to do 
the needful and the country was despoiled by the invader : 

^ How to relate the ruin and desolation that overwhelmed this 
beautiful country ! Wazirabad, Imanabad and Gujrat, towns 
which, for population might almost be called cities, were level¬ 
led with the earth. Nothing was respected, no sort of violence 
remained unpractised ; property of all kinds became the spoil 
of the plunderer, and women the prey of the ravisher.'^ 

‘On the 15th of the month,’ continues Anandram, ‘the 
Shah continued his march towards Shah-Jahanabad. He 
advanced rapidly. Leaving his camp equipage at Shahabad, 
(17 miles e. of Ambala) on the 15th Zil kada he appeared 
in the neighbourhood of Karnal (20 miles from PSnipat), 
where Muhammad Shah’s army awaited his coming.’* 

BATTLE OF KARNAL, 1739 

The fateful battle was fought on the 13th February 1739.^ 
The following account of it by Anandram, who was an eye¬ 
witness, is valuable :— 

‘ Near Karnal flows through a broad plain a canal which issues 
from the Jamna river, near Mukhlispur, and continues its course 
to Shah-Jahanabad. This place was found convenient for the en¬ 
campment of the army. By degrees news was received of the pro¬ 
gress of the enemy.This disposition, which could hardly be 

considered worthy of an Emperor, was adopted partly to await the 
arrival of (S^adat Khan) Burhanu-1 Mulk Bahadur, Nazim of Chidh, 

1. E. & D., op. cit., pp. 78-80. 

2. Ibid., p. 81. 

3. Eh-. Srivastaya gives a different date; see The First Two 
Nawdbs of Oudh, pp. 64-5. 
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who had been ordered to join the royal army. This nobleman, 
though suffering from sickness, advanced by forced marches at the 
head of 30,000 horsemen, and reached Karnal, on the 14th of Zi-l 
kada. This addition to the strength of the army created universal 
joy, and all now thought victory certain. 

‘ The Persians tried to intercept the army, which resulted in 
'a premature clash. Muhammad Shah, hearing of what was going 
on ordered Amtrud umara (Khan Daur^) to reinforce the Nazim: 
The Armr represented that the army had not expected to fight that 
day, and that the soldiers were consequently quite unprepared ; re¬ 
inforcements could but add to the severity of the defeat. It was 
far better to delay a battle until the morrow, when the army could 
be disposed according to the rules of war, with advanced and rear 
guards, and their artillery on which everything depended in Indian 
warfare could be placed in the front. The struggle would then be 
one of comparative ease, and a little skill would insure an easy 
victory. The monarch was displeased with these objections, and 
addressed the Amir as a conceited idler. But Amiru-1 umara Baha¬ 
dur was a chieftain who had the good of his master at heart ; never 
had he been guilty of aught like disobedience, and now, arming 
himself and mounting an elephant, he gathered round him Muzaffar 
Khan Bahadur and a few horsemen, all that could be collected in 
that hour of bewilderment, and havStened to the support of the 
Nazim. The struggle raged so fiercely that firearms and arrows 
were put aside, and swords and daggers were brought into play. 
Blood flowed from gaping wounds and crimsoned the combatants ; 
the red Kazalbash caps had the appearance of poppies ; a dense 
smoke hung over the field of battle. 

‘ The heroic efforts of Amlru-1 umara and his prodigies of valour 
could not prevail against the Persians, who far exceeded the Indians 
in number,! and had, moreover, the advantage of having been 
placed in position by the Shah himself. The Mughals broke at 
length and fled ; but Amiru-1 umara maintained the combat until, 
mortally wounded in the face, he fell covered with glory^.... Bur- 

1. Sir Jadunath Sarkar puts down the strength of the Persian 
army at 55,000 horse. ‘‘ The number is nearest the truth.’* He 
also states thq total Indian fighting force at Karnal could not have 
exceeded 75,000.*' But inclucflng the non-combatants it was very 
near a million men ! See Irvine, op. cit., pp. 337-38. 

2. ‘ By his decease, Asaf Jah Bahadur (Nizamu-l Mulk) became 
Afir Bakshi. Officers were sent by the Emperor’s order to seize the 
property of the late nobleman, which it would have been more 
generous to leave to the heirs,’—E. & D., op. cit., p. 84. 
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hanu-l Mulk and Nisar Muhammad Kh^ Bahadur became prisoners 
.... Had the Emperor himself led his powerful army to the support 
of Burhanu-1 Mulk. there would have been no cause to lament the 
loss of such a sardar as Amlru-1 umara ; and who can say that 
victory might not have smiled on his arms.'^ 

* It is probable,’ states the Bayan-i Waki, ‘ that if the army of 
Hindustan had been fully provided with artillery, the Persians would 
not have been able to qppose it.’^ 

The result of the defeat has been thus described by Anand- 
ram himself : 1. ‘ The consequences of 

The Result. disaster were lamentable; for the loss 

of baggage and the scarcity of supplies that soon prevailed 
(four rupees could hardly purchase a sir of flour), totally de¬ 
prived the soldiery of the little* spirit they ever possessed. 

2. ‘ The Persian Emperor sent a message offering to treat 
for peace ; for, though so powerful, he was not one to over¬ 
look the advantages of negotiation. Wa^ru-1 mamalik Asaf 

was opposed to the' proposition ; but his argument did not 
prevail with the Emperor. On the 16th of the month Asaf 
Jah Bahadur and Azimu-llah Khan Bahadur were deputed to 
the Shah, to conclude the negotiations ; they returned to camp 
that evening.’^ 

‘ The next day Muhammad Shah repaired in person to 
the Persian camp. ...When they drew 
Negotiations. Shah himself came forth, and the 

etiquette usual between the Persian and Mughal Courts was 
faithfully observed. The two monarchs, holding one another 
by the hand, entered the audience-tents, and seated themselves 


1. Ibid., pp. 62-84. 

2. Ibid., p. 83n, “ The defeat of the Indians at Kamal was 
due as much to their being outclassed in their weapons of war and 
method of fighting, as to their bad generalship.”—Irvine, loc. cit., 
pp. 35(X-52. 

3. According to other accounts Nizamu-1 Mulk conspired with 
Nadir Siah to inveigle the Emperor into virtual imprisonment in 
the Persian Omp. Sbe Twikh-i Hindi, E. & D., op. cit., VIII, 
pp. 62-4; also Fraser, Nadir Shah, pp. 70-4. Cf. Irvine, op. dt., 
pp. 352-58 exculpating the Nizam. 
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side by side on a mamad. It was as two suns had risen in 
the East, or as if twd bright moons shed their light at one 
time ! 

‘ As Muhammad Shah was unaccompanied by any one of 
his chiefs, the subject of conversation between the two Empe¬ 
rors has remained unknown. After this had lasted some 
time, ai repast was prepared, the remains of which were given 
to Amir Khan Bahadur and the other noblemen. Nothing that 
courtesy and friendship require was omitted during the whole 
conference, which! lasted a quarter of .the day. These proceed¬ 
ings restored tranquillity to the mind of the soldiery ; all looked 
forward with joy to renewed plenty, to return to their beloved 
Sh^-Jahanabad and the society of friends ; hut fate smiled at 
these fond hopes, for more suffering and more bloodshed await¬ 
ed them" 

The dying waztr, Khan Dauran Samsamu-d daulah, had 
enjoined, “Never take the Emperor to 
March to Delhi, jv^^dir, nor conduct Nadir to Delhi, but 

send away that evil from this point by any means that you 
can devise.'* But the inevitable came to pass. The unsuspect¬ 
ing Asaf Jidi and the Emperor Muhammad Shah during their 
second visit to Nadir Shah's camp were surrounded and prac¬ 
tically taken prisoners, it is alleged, at the instigation of S^adat 
Khan Burhanu-1 Mulk.^ Nadir Shah compelled them to march 


1. Many details are omitted^ in this summary account. Nizamu-I 
Mulk in his first visit to the Persian camp had negotiated for 
Nadir Shah’s return on payment of Rs. 50 lakhs. On his return, 
by Nadir Shah's request, the Emperor paid a visit to the Persian 
camp, and was well received. After Muhammad Sh^’s retirement, 
Saa^t Khan, owing to his jealousy towards the Nizam, suggested to 
Nadir Shah that he should secure Nizamu-1 Mulk’s person as secu¬ 
rity for payment of the promised indemnity, and also that if they 
marched to Delhi, Nadir Shah could extort more. The Nizam on 
his unsuspecting second visit was forcibly detained. This made the 
Emperor ipay a second visit also. He too being secured was pre¬ 
vailed upon to go to Delhi together with the Per&an host. This* 
culminated in a tragedy.—^Read Irvine, op. cit., pp. 354-60. For the 
part played by Saadat Khan in this whole affair, see Srivastavar 
op. cit., pp. 61-75. 
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to Delhi with the hope of extorting from the Emperor a larger 
indemnity than had beten promised in the camp.^ The Maratha 
ambassador at the Mughal Court, escaping from the embarras¬ 
sing situation, with a sigh of relief exclaimed : ‘‘ God haa 
averted a great danger from me, and enabled me to escape 
with honour ! The Chaghatai Empire is gone, Irani Empire has 
commenced ! Anandram too states, ‘ The Mughal monarchy 
appeared to all to be at an end.’^ 

The conqueror’s justification was as follows :— 

Addressing the Mughal Empire, he stated : ‘ It is strange 
that you should be so unconcerned and regardless of your own 
affairs, that notwithstanding I wrote you several letters, sent 
an Ambassador, and testified a friendship for you, your mini¬ 
sters should not think it proper to send me a satisfactory ans¬ 
wer ; and by reason of your want of command and discipline 
over your people, one of my Ambassadors, contrary to all laws, 
has been killed in your dominions. 


1. The conditions in the camp were heart-rending. According 
to Maratha eye-witness, * Grain could not be procured even at G 
or 7 rupees the seer. The country was a! desert, nothing could be 
had from the neighbouring villages... .only six days after the battle, 
the supply of ghee had become entirely exhausted in the camp.’— 
Ibid., p. 357. For a description of the march to Delhi, see Fraser, 
op. cit., pp. 94-6. Fraser who wrote his account in 1742, and got 
his information from Mirza) Zaman (Secretary to Sarbuland KhSn), 
also describes the scarcity in the Mughal camp which among other 
reasons must have been a potent factor in determining the Emperor’s 
abject surrender. In M^ammed Shah's camp,” he writes, ” What 
grain was to be had, was sold from 2i to 3 rupees per seer, and 
whoever went to Nadir Shah's camp, were allowed to buy as much 
as they consumed there, but not to carry any away..,. .at last the 
Emperor declared that affairs were now gone beyond his power and 
that he must do one of three things; to-morrow to maroi out and 
make one desperate push, to determine his fortune at once ; or put 
an end to all thoughts and misery by ai dose of poison; or else sub¬ 
mit peaceably, to what terms may be imposed. The Emperor’s in¬ 
clination (tho’ he did not then declare it) was for the last of these. 
—Ibid, pp. 90-91. 

2. Rajwad^, vi, No. 131—cited by Saikar (Irvine, op, dt. 
p. 360). 

3. E. & D., op. dt., p. 87. 
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‘ Even when I entered your empire, you seemed under no 
concern for your affairs, nor so much as sent to ask who I 
was or what was my design... .Moreover, your predecessors 
were wont to take the Jeziah from the infidels, and you in 
your reign have given it to them, having, in these 20 years, 
suffered the empire to be over-run by them.^ 

‘ But as hitherto the race of Temur have not injured or 
misbehaved towards the Seffi (Safawi) family, and the people 
of Persia, I shall not take the empire from you. Only, as 
your indolence and pride have obliged me to march so far, and 
that I have been put to an extraordinary expense, and my 
men, on account of the long marches, are much fatigued, and 
in want of necessaries ; I must go to Delhi, and there continue 
some days, until the army is refreshed, and the peishecush 
(tribute), that Nizam al Muluck has agreed to (50 lakhs of 
rupees), is made good to me, after that, I shall leave you to 
look after your own affairs.'^ 

The happenings related above had created a state of tense 
excitement and nervousness at Delhi. Even 
at"^Delhi before the tragedy of Kamal, according to 

Anandram : ‘ Many were the false reports 
circulated which there is no need to record here, and such was 
the state of the town, that, but for the vigilance of Kotwal 
Haji Fulad Khan, it must have been plundered, and the Persian 
army would have found the work done. The Kotwal, no ordi¬ 
nary man, was at his post day and night; his exertions were 
unceasing, and, wherever there was an appearance of sedition, 
he seized and punished the guilty parties. The roads were 
infested with malefactors, and there was safety for none.’^ 

- Under such conditions, “The fallen descendant of Babar 
and Akbar rode into his capital on a portable throne takht-i- 

1. The reference is to the Marathas. Nadir Shah was a staunch 
Sunm, and hated all infidels. See Fraser, op. cit., pp. 66-9. 

2. Ibid., pp. 88-9. 

3. E. & D., op. cit., p. 86. 
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rowan) in silence and humility ; no band played, and no ban¬ 
ners were carried before him*”^ Nadir Shah followed him 
into the city, the next day (9th March 1739) h The Emperor 
welcomed his conqueror, spread the richest carpets, cloth of 
gold, and other rare stuffs, on the ground for him to set his 
foot upon ipa-ondazi). Nadir Sh^ occupied Shah Jahan's 
own palace-chambers near the Diwan-i-khas, while Muhanunad 
Sh^ lodged near the dear hi of the Asad Burj. [Anandram.] 
On this day the Emperor acted as the host and placed dinner 
before? Nadir. The Persian^ army encamped, some round the 
fort, some on the bank of the Jatnuna near the city, and some 
were quartered in houses throughout the city. [Ali Hazin, 
Jahankusha 355. ]2 

For a time the prospect looked sanguine until it proved 
sanguinary : ‘ By a strange cast of the dice two monarchs who, 
but a short while before, found the limits of an empire* too 
narrow to contain them both, were dwellers now within the 
same four walls !' But, as ill-luck would have it, a deep 
tragedy awaited the people of Delhi. It was heralded by the 
suicide of Sa'adat Kh^ Burhanu-1 Mulk. Either his failure 
in raising the promised ransom or some other delinquency in 
the eyes of the conqueror, led to his severe reproof. The 
broken-hearted Nawab “ took diamond powder to save his name 
and honour and died about next morning.''^ 

Nadir Shah, according to all accounts, appears to have 
acted with great dignity and restraint. But the situation was 
such that, if all had gone well to the end, it would have been 
a great surprise. However, a clash, occurred some*where in 
the city, between the citizens and the army of occupation. It 
was the eve of the Holi festival for the Hindus, when excite¬ 
ment and intoxication are considered normal. ‘ The bad 
characters within the town,' says Anandr^, ‘ collected in great 


1. Sarkar, op. dt., p. 363. 

2. Ibid., p. 363. 

3. For a discussion on this point, read Dr. Srivastava, op. dt., 
p. 75. 

M. E. 7 . 
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bodies, and, without distinction, commenced the work of plun¬ 
der and destruction. A discharge of firearms and other mis¬ 
siles was continued throughout the night. The darkness of 
the night and the difficulty of recognising friend or foe were 
the cause of numbers of the Kazalbashi (Persians) being slain 
in the narrow lanes of the town. Scarce a spot but was stain^ 
ed with their blood. 

‘On the morning of the 11th (March 1739, Sunday) an 
order went forth from the Persian Emperor for the slaughter 
of the inhabitants (as an act of reprisal for the murder of the 
Persians). The result may be imagined ; one moment seemed 
to have sufficed for universal destruction. The Chandni chauK 
the fruit market, the Doribah bazar, and the buildings around 
the Masjid’i-jama were set fire to and reduced to ashes. The 
inhabitants, one and all were slaughtered. Here and there some 
opposition was offered, but in most places people were butcher¬ 
ed unresistingly. The Persians laid violent hands on every¬ 
thing and everybody; cloth, jewels, dishes of gold and silver, 
were acceptable spoil. The author beheld these horrors from 
his mansion, situated in the Wakilpura Muhalla outside the 
dty, resolved to fight to the last if necessary, and with the 
help of God to fall at least with honour. But, the Lord be 
praised, the work of destruction did not extend beyond the 
above-named partSi oj the capital. Since the days of Hazrat 
Sahib-kiran Amir Timur, who captured Delhi and ordered the 
inhabitants to be massacred, up to the present time (a.h. 1151), 
a period of 348 years, the capital had been free from such 
visitations. The ruin in which its beautiful streets and build¬ 
ings were now involved was such that the labour of years could 
alone restore the town to its former state of grandeur.'^ 

The loss in lives and treasure was indeed immense. No 
purpose would be served by dwelling either 
Results. upon the horrors of the holocaust or count¬ 

ing the casualties. Neither age nor sex were respected by the 


1. E. & D., op. dt., p. 88. 
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furies let loose upon the city; the miscreants in some cases 
appear to have escaped leaving the innocent to be victimised. 
Several men and women were driven to insanity and suicide in 
their desperation. The streets and houses wer^ glutted with 
corpses and soon the stench of these threatened to choke the 
living. The debris could be cleared and cleansed only by meansi 
of fire. The carnage lasted oply for five hours, from 9 a.m. 
to 2 p.m. ‘By degrees the violence of the flames subsided, 
writes Anandram, ‘ but the bloodshed, the devastation, and 
the ruin of families were irreparable. For a long time the 
streets remained strewn with corpses, as the walks of a garden 
with dead flowers and leaves. The town was reduced to ashefe, 
and had the appearance of a plain consumed with fire. All 
the regal jewels and property and the contents of the treasury 
were seized by the Persian conqueror in the citadel. He thus 
became possessed of treasure to the amount of 60 lacs of rupees 
and several thousand ashrafis; plate of gold to the value of 
one kror of rupees, and the jewels, many of which were un¬ 
rivalled in beauty by any in the world, were valued at about 
50 krors. The Peacock throne^ alone, constructed at great 
pains in the reign of Shah Jahan, had cost one kror of rupees. 
Elephants, horses, and precious stuffs, whatever pleased the 
conqueror's eye, more indeed than can be enumerated, became 
his spoil. In short, the accumulated wealth of 348 years changed 
masters in a moment.'® 


1. According to the fauhar^i Samsam, the Peacock throne was 
‘bestowed on Nadir Sh^ with his own munificent hand, as a part¬ 
ing present, by Muhammad Shah. E. & D., op. cit., p. 89 n2. 
According to Fraser, the Peacock throne was broken to jMeces by 
Sultan Ibrahim and Saiyid Abdullah,, in 1720, to meet the expenses 
of the army .—Nadir Shah, p. 30. 

2. Ibid., p. 89. For a critical appraisal of details, read Sarkar, 
op. cit., pp. 370-74. “The entire population of Persia shared their 
King's prosper^. The revenue of that Kingdom was remitted for 
three years. The chiefs of the army were lavishly rewarded; the 
common soldiers received 18 months’ pay together, one third of 
which was their due arrears, one third an advance, and the remain¬ 
ing one third as bounty [Bayan 53]. The camp-followers received 
Rs, 60 per head as salary and Rs, 100 as bounty [Jaham 361].'* 
(Ibid., p. 374). 
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In the estimation of Fraser, 200,000 inhabitants of the 
Mughal Empire had fallen victims to the Persian invader ; and, 
in addition to 70 krors of rupees. Nadir Shah carried away with 
him “ 100 elephants, 7000 horses, 10,000 camels, 100 eunuchs, 
130 writers, 200 smiths, 300 masons and builders, 100 stone¬ 
cutters, and 200 carpenters/'^ 

A daughter of “ lesdan Bakhsh the son of Kam Bakhsh 
and grandson of Aurangzeb ” was given in marriage to ‘ Nesr 
Allah Mirza, Nadir Shah's son. On Tuesday night the marriage 
was consummated. Mahommed Shah made the young prin¬ 
cess a present of jewels to the value of 50,000 rupees, and in 
ready money 50,000 more."^ 

Finally, Nadir Shah read the following homily to the 
Mughal Emperor :— 

‘ In the first place, you must seize all the omra's jaguirs, and 
pay each of them, according to his mansab and rank, with ready 
money out of the treasury. You are to allow none to keep any 
forces of his own, but you yourself are constantly to keep 60,000 
chosen horsemen, at sixty rupees per month : every ten men to 
have dehb€ishi (officer over ten men), every ten dehbashis one sudi^ 
val (officer over 100), and every ten sudivals one hazmi. You 
ought to be well acquainted with the merits of each : his name, 
family and nation (race), not allowing any of them—officers, soldiers 
or others—to be idle or inactive ; (and) when an occasion may 
require, despatch a sufficient number, under the command of one 
whom you can trust for conduct, courage and fidelity, and when 
that business is over, recall them immediately, not letting any per¬ 
son to stay too long in command, for fear of bad consequences. 
You me more pofticutarly to beware of Nizamu-l-Mulk, whom, by 
his conduct, I find to be full of cunning and, self-interested, and 
more ambitious than becomes a subject* 

The reporter of the above, Mirza Zouman, goes on to 
narrate : ‘ Mahommed Shah knowing these adviced proceeded 
from good-will, was very thankful, and desired him, as his 
empire depended on him, that he would appoint those whom 


1. Ibid, pp. 119-20. 

2. Ibid, p. 106. 
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he thought most deserving of the principal posts. NSdir Shah 
said, “ That will not be at all for your interest; such officers 
will have little deference for you in my absence; when I am 
gone, dispose of every post to those whom you think most 
worthy, and should they or any of them rebel, upon the first 
advice, I will send a person to chastise them ; if it be necessary 
ril send forces ; or on occasion, I can be with you myself, in 
40 days, from Kandahar ; but upon all events do not reckon 
me far off.’’^ 


Nadir Shah before his departure on 5th May 1739, after 
a stay of 57 days placed the crown of 
Persian Hindustan on the head of Muhammad 

nexations. Shah and tied a jewelled sword round his 

waist; and the Emperor gratefully declared (or was gracefully 
made to declare): As the generosity of the Shahan Shah has 
made me a second time master of a crown and a throne and 


exalted me among the crowned heads of the world, I beg to 
offer as my tribute the provinces of my Empire west of the 
river Indus, from Kashmir to Sindh, and in addition the subahs 
of Tattha and the ports subordinate to it.^'^ 


Thus, the most vital part of the Mughal Empire, viz., the 
Trans-Indus provinces including Afghanistan, was now finally 
lost to the descendants of Babur. “ A considerable territory 
east of the Indus had also been seized by Nadir by right of 
victory over the local subahdars before the battle of Kamal, 
and his right to their revenue was not disputed, thou^ they 
continued to be governed by Muhammad Shah’s officers. The 
governor of Lahore now signed an agreement to send Nadir 
20 lakhs of Rupees a year on this account, to remove the 
reason for any Persian garrison being left east of the Indus.”® 


It must be here recorded with pride that, when Nadir 
Shah wanted to acknowledge his gratification at Zakariya 


1. Ibid., p. 112. 

2. Sarkar, op. cit., p. 374. 

3. Ibid., pp. 374-75. 
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Khan’s (governor of Lahore) conduct during the invasion, by 
granting whatever he might desire, the latter nobly begged of 
the conqueror for nothing^ more than the release off the Indian 
captives he was carrying away to Persia 

Lastly, it may be stated that, ever since Nadir Shah’s 
entry into Delhi, the kkutbak (the emblem of sovereignty) had 
been read in the name of the conqueror. Now he graciously 
declared that henceforth all farmans should be again issued 
in Muhammad Shah’s name, as also the reading of the khutbah 
and the issuing of coinage. Finally, Nadir Shah also sent 
off four farmans of his own to Nadir Jang, Nasir-ud- 
daulah. Rajah Sahu and Baji Rao, urging them to respect the 
settlement he had made and to obey Muhammad Shah in 
future.2 


Nadir Shah did not live long to reap the fruits of his 
triumphs. Eight years after his Indian invasion he died by 
the hand of an assassin.^ We must now turn to the other 
invader : Ahmad Shah Abdali or Dur- 
rani. He was one of Nadir Shah’s chief 
lieutenants. Of him the conqueror had 
said, “I have not found in Iran, Turan, or Hind, any man 
equal to Ahmad Abdali^ in capacity and character.” This 
estimate of him was justified by Abdali’s successes. After the 
death of Nadir Shah he established himself as independent 


1. Ibid., p. 376. 

2. Jahanuksha, 3611-62, Rajwad6, vi, 167, Ali Hazin, 301, 
Bayan, 57, and Anandram, 803, cited, ibid., p. 375. 

3. This took place on 9th June 1747 at Kuchan in the N. E. 
comer of Khurasan. It was the outcome of Nadir Sh^'s deterior¬ 
ation into a ferocious tyrant. See Sarkar, Fait of the Mughal Empire, 
I, pp. 196-200. 

4. Abdali's original home appears to have been in Multan. His 
grand-father had migrated to Herat about 1717 a.d. (Srivastava, 
op. dt., p. 115). He was called Abdal (or a man of renunciation 
and communion with God) by his spiritual preceptor Khwajah Abu 
Ahmad Ahddl of the Chisti order. Durx-udurrdni (or ‘ Pearl among 
pearls') was the title he had himself assumed after his success. 
(Sarkar, op. cit.y p. 200 n.) 
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Tuler of Kandahar and Kabul, and consequently laid claim 
to Western Punjab as the rightful successor of Nadir. To 
make good this claim he led successive expeditions into Hindu¬ 
stan which culminated ini the great disaster (for us) at PSni- 
pat in 1761, The situation in Hindustan leading up to this 
catastrophe is too complicated to be satisfactorily unravelled 
within the space at our disposal. We shall, therefore, here 
touch upon only a few of the most salient featutes to enable 
the reader to visualise the circumstances attending the extinc¬ 
tion of the Mughal Empire. Although, as we have said in 
the Introduction, the last descendant of Babur to bear the 
name and wear the crown of the Mughal Emperor was Bahadur 
Shah II, who died in exile at Rangoon in 1862— 2 l full century 
after the Third Battle of PMpat (1761)—the Empire mi^t 
be considered to have been truly extinguished with the murder 
of Alamgir II, on 28th November, 1759. His son Ali Gauhar, 
was at that time away from the capital and although he pro¬ 
claimed himself Emperor Shah Alam at Allahabad, he was 
not destined to return to Delhi except as the protege of new 
powers (the Maratha^ and the English) that were contending 
for the mastery of his Empire. Meanwhile a puppet was raised 
to the throne, as Shah Jahan III,^ by the rebellious waztr, 
Gaziu-d din Firuz Jang but he never counted for a legitimate 
successor. This revolution was precipitated to a very large 
extent by the invasions of Ahmad Shah AbdSli, which began 
in 1748 and ended in 1761. 

One writer has said, “The Mogul rule began and ended 
on the field of Panipat.''® ^ The implications 
Pani^'f^^ statement must be made clear. In 

the first battle of Panipat Ibrahim Lodi, 


1. The Cambridge Shorter History of India (1934), p. 475. 
A grandson of Kam Bakhsh, the youngest son of Aurangzeb. The 
Ibrat-nama calls him Shah Jah^ II.—E. &! D., op. cit., p. 243. 

2. The wazlr also declared • Shah Alam a rebel, ^e Sarkar, 
op. cit, II, p. 166. 

3. Kamdar and Shah, A History of the Mogul Rule in India, 

p. 266. 
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the Afghan ruler of Delhi, was overthrown, and Babur laid 
the foundation of the Mughal Empire in India. In the second 
battle of Panipat, Akbar overthrew Hemu, the Hindu general 
of an Afghan King, who had set himself up as a; new Vikra- 
maditya at Delhi; but the real overthrow was not of Hindu 
power but of the Afghans. Throughout Mughal history the 
fallen and dispossessed Afghans were trying to regain their 
lost dominion in India ; but they could never regain the capital, 
Delhi, the reaT political centre of gravity. Now, after a little 
over two centuries (1556-1761), it might appear that, Mughal 
power in India was really and finally extinguished even at 
Delhi as the result of an Afghan triumph on the gory field of 
Panipat. But it is not to be forgotten that the third battle of 
Panipat was not fought between the Mughal ruler of Delhi 
and the Afghan invader, but between the Mmathas and Abdali. 
The crushing defeat was therefore a disaster for the Marathas 
and not for the Emperor : if anything it was a triump^i also 
for the Mughal Empire, because both Abdali, Shujau-d daula 
and the Rohillas, were to all appearances the champions of 
the Mughal (Muslim?) Empire against the immediate chances 
of founding^ a Maratha (Hindu) Empire at Delhi. After his 
victory at P^pat, Ahmad Shah Abdali retired from Hindu¬ 
stan recognising Sh^h Alam as the Emperor of Delhi.' But 
here we are only dealing with names and not realities. The 
reality was that, as stated above, there was no Emperor at 
Delhi after the murder of Alamglr II in November 1759. This 
was the work of the rebellious waztr, Gaz5u-d din Firoz Jang^ 
in alliance with the Marathas. As a result, Abdali occupied 
Delhi by way of challenge to the revolutionaries. The attempt 
of the Marathas to oust the Afghan from Delhi and the Punjab 
ended in a catastrophe, ta themselves and not to the Mughal 
Empire : the latter had already ceased ta ^xist in 1759. What 
Panipat decided was that the Marathas were not to rule India.^ 

1. Mr. Sardesai has argued with some reason that the PSnipat 
disaster “ did not materially affect the Maratha fortunes,” and that 
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Abd^i's sudden withdrawal and recognition of Shah Alam 
showed that his purpose in invading India wwls nat to re-esta¬ 
blish Afghan rule at Delhi.^ The battle of Plassey in 1757 and 
Buxar in 1764 also indicated that not even a subahddr or the 
waz%i\ of the Mughal Empire was to succeed to his heritage of 
power. Destiny had prepared an alien race for this important 
role. How this happened will become clear from what follows. 


Ahmad Shah Durrani, like Babur, led altogether five 
expeditions into Hindustan, the fifth end- 


Five Durrani 
Expeditions. 


ing with a victory on the field of Panipat; 
but the difference between the two was that 


the former, unlike the latter, did not follow up his triumph. 
The situation in India wag( somewhat similar on the two 


occasions : in 1526 the Empire of Delhi had shrunk to a king¬ 
dom, as in 1761 ; it was moreover very much distracted and 
weakened by internal squabbles and external dangers from its 
own nominal vassals; a Hindu power, in both instances, was 


the Marathas made good their fortunesten years later when the 
next Peshwa and his spirited generals including Mahadji Sindia 
brought the legitimate Emperor to Delhi and installed him on his 
hereditary throne under Maratha protection, thus fulfilling to the 
letter the sacre'cj undertaking of 17^, and indirectly also the grand 
ideal of Hindu-Pad-Padshahi for which the Peshwas had been striv¬ 
ing from the beginning of their regime.’' But even he admits that 
at Panipat “ the field was made clear for the third power, viz., 
the English. This is amply corroborated by the easy manner in 
which only four years after Panipat, Clive obtained the Diwani of 
Bengal, i.e., practically the mastery of that rich province and con¬ 
sequently of India, Bengal had then been subjugated by the Bhonsla 
of Nagpur and had the Peshwa been victorious at Pdmpat, one feels 
certain that neither the Bhonsla nor the Peshwa would have allowed 
Bengal to slip out of their hands sO easily, leaving the situq.tion for 
Clive to manage as best as he could under the prevailing circum¬ 
stances.” (Italics mine.)— The Modern Review, September 1933, 
pp. 273-74. 

1. Kashiiaj Pandit attributes the retreat of Ahmad Shah 
Abd^i to the mutiny of his soldiers, as it had happened before with 
Alexander. Otherwise, he indicates, ”He wished to seize on the 
Empire of Hindostan.” But it is difficult to accept this statement 
in file li^t of Babur's resolute action under exactly similar condli» 
tions. If Ab(^li was really determined he could have overcome the 
opposition of his army. (See Rawlinson, Panipat, pp. 50-2.) 
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threatening to eclipse the Delhi suzerain (the Rajput con¬ 
federacy under Rana Sanga in the case of the Lodis, and the 
Maratha confederacy under the Peshwa in the case of the 
Mughals the latter being by far the more formidable) ; the 
foreigner, under similar circumstances was invited as an ally 
to support internal contentions; but, as ill-luck would have 
it, the foreigner came to dominate over everything and every¬ 
body. 

The differences were : Babur came to stay, Abdali was 
content with a military triumph and the booty it brought him; 
Babur fought against the ruler of Delhi, Abd^i against the 
Marathas, the virtual enemies and doubtful allies of the Em¬ 
peror ; Babur had been invited by Rana Sanga (among others) 
the leader of t^e Hindu confederacy, Abdali's principal adver¬ 
sary was the Maratha who—far from co-operating with the 
parties inviting him—^took the main responsibility of fighting 
the enemies of the country. 

We have no room for all details of the expeditions, but 
shall record here only such facts as reveal 

• the situation in India. It will be remem- 

tion, 1748. , , ,, T , 

bered that the Punjab, west of the Indus, 

had been annexed to Nadir Shah's dominion with a further 

claim on the revenues of a part of Eastern Punjab as well. 

Abdali started to reassert these rights, and rallying all the 

Afghans conquered Peshawar and marched on Lahore. Hayatul- 

lah, one of the sons of the great Zakariya Khan, now his 

successor (or really usurper of the subah) had been one of 

the first to invite Abdali to India to support his usurpation of 

his elder brother Yahiya’s deputy-governorship.^ But when the 


1. For a detsdled account of these squabbles over the subadari 
of the Punjab, after Zakariya’s death, see Sarkar, Fall oj the Mughal 
Empire^ I, pp. 191-96. “ The civil war between Yahiya and Haya- 
tullah rent the government of the Punjab into two, and made that 
province too weak to resist a foreign invader.'' “ All these circum¬ 
stances conspired ‘ to destroy the peace and prosperity which the 
just rule of Zakariya Khan had given to the Punjab-' Disorder 
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invader actually came, blazing his path with fire and loot, 
Hayatu-llah appeared to have felt the enormity of his blunder, 
and attempted resistance when it was too late. Under the 
circumstances he had to bow 

Low before the blast, 

And let the legions thunder past. 

The capture of Labor more than doubled the strength of 
Ahmad. Not only did he gain immense wealth in the form 
of the city’s ransom (Rs. 22 lakhs immediately paid) and the 
property of the governor and his family, but he was thus en¬ 
abled to equip himself with all the imperial artillery and 
military stores in the fort, of which he had brought none from 
Peshawar. Further, he seized all the horses and camels that 
he could find in and near Labor, mounted his Afghan foot¬ 
men on the horses and his swivel-guns on the camels, and in 
this way added five or six thousand hardy men to his mobile 
division, with a good! number of rapidly portable' light 
artillery.”! 

At such a moment of grave crisis the Mughal Emperor 
and his* Court did not seem to have recovered from the paraly¬ 
tic stroke of Nadir Shah’s invasion. As the* Tmikh-i Ahmad 
Shah records : ‘ The condition of the country after the depar¬ 
ture of Nadir Shah was worse than before.’ The chronicler’s 
description of the situation is well worthy of reproduction :— 

‘ Instead of being impressed with the importance of attending to 
the affairs of his kingdom, and turning his earnest attention as 
became an Emperor towards the management of the country, 
Muhammad Sh^ from the commencement of his reign, displayed 
the greatest carelessness in fiis government, spending all his time 
in sport and play. This neglect on the part of the Sovereign was 


broke out. Everywhere lawless men, plunderers and adventurers, 
who haicB so long kept themselves in hiing, now came out of their 
holes and began to desolate the realm .... On one side the Rajah 
of Jammu rebelled, and on the other the Sikhs began to cause 
tumult and trouble.” (Anandram, 289.) Ibid. 

1. Ibid., pp. 210-11, 
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Speedily taken advantage of by all the amirs and nobles, who usurped 
possession of subas and pargams, and appropriated to themselves 
the revenues of those provinces, which in former days were paid 
into the Royal treasury, and mounted to several krors of rupees. 
From these provinces not one farthing found itsi way into the Royal 
chest ; but a small revenue was still derived from those few khalisa 
parganas which yet remained faithful to their allegiance. As the 
Royal treasury became gradually emptied, the Emperor's army was 
reduced to great straits,, and at last entirely bracken up ; whilst the 
nobles of the land, who in the time of former sovereigns could never 
have got together such an amount of wealth, or so large a force, 
now amassed large sums of money from their own jdgirs, and from 
those Government lands of which they had seized possession, and 
from the jdgirs of others, a twentieth portion of which they did not 
give to the rightful owners. With this wealth they were able to 
keep up an immense army, with which the Emperor was unable 
to cope. Thus the Emperor found himself more circumscribed than 
hig nobles, upon whom he, in fact, became dependent, and was un¬ 
able to depose or displace any one of them.’^i 

However, by a mere fluke of fortune, belated though the 
Imperial attempt was to withstand Ahmad Sh^’s invasion, 
the enemy was beaten at the battle of Manupur, on 11th 
March, 1748. The Imperial army was under the nominal 
command of Prince Ahmad assisted by the waztr Kamaru-d 
din Khan and Safdar Jang, the successor of Sa’adullah Khan, 
Nawab of Oudh. Abdali's precipitate retreat after this acci¬ 
dental defeat was due to an error of judgment arising from 
a miscalculation of his foe’s fitful strength.^ However, this 
was a stroke of good fortune, which saved the Empire for 
the time-being. The Mughals considered discretion the better 
part of valour and dared not follow up the victory with a 
pursuit. If they had done so, Abdali would probably have 
thought twice before he ventured into India again. But both 
sides exaggerated each others vantage! 


1. This, in fact, is the description of the conditions obtaining 
on the eve of Nadir Shah's invasion; after it, as the writer has 
pointed out, the situation became only worse.—E. & D., op. cit.r 
pp. 104-5. 

2. See Sarkar, op. cit., pp. 220-33. 
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The great loss of the victors in this battle was the death 
of the w(mr Kamaru-d din Khan. Its effect upon the Emperor 
Muhammad Shah was like that of the death of Vishwas Rao 
and Sadashiv Rao Bhau upon the Peshwa Balaji, thirteen years 
later at the battle of P^ipat: the Emperor did not Survive 
the shock. Whatever Kamaru-d din's failings might have been 
during his wazirship, the way he met his death is worthy to be 
immortalised. He was mortally wounded and, when he realised 
this, he called his son Muinu-1 Mulk from the trenches, and 
said, My son, it is all over with me. But the Emperofs work 
is not yet finished. Before this news spreads, do you quickly 
ride out and deliver the assaiult.'' It was a very critical moment 
in the flux of the battle. The son rose equal to the situation. 
He suppressed his filial tears, buried his father hurriedly in 
his blood-stained clothes, and cried to his captains : “ Advance 
with me or stand back from! the battle as you likei it, but do 
not take to flight during the fighting and thereby ruin our 
cause. I myself shall fight on till my death."^ 

Muin had earned his laurds and was rewarded with the 
SuPahddri of Lahore ; Nasir Khan^ was sent to Kabul. Prince 
Ahmad returned to find his father dead, and promptly ascend¬ 
ed the throne as Emperor Ahmad Shah. In fact, the news of 
Muhammad Shah’s death had reached the Mughal camp at 
Panipat, and as it had happened with Akbar after the battle 
of Sirhind (when, on receiving the news of Humayun’s death 
at Agra, Bairam Khan effected his coronation on an improvised 
throne at Kalanaur), so now Ahmad’s impromptu coronation 
was effected by Safdar Jang, a Persian minister who aspired to 
play the' role of a second Bairam Khan. Safdar Jang indeed 
became the wazir, tried: to be his masters’ master, and almost 
suffered the fate of Bairam Khan. He was forced to retire 
from court politics, and died soon after, as we shall presently 
see. 


1. Bay an, 233 ; cited ibid., pp. 223-24. 

2. He was already governor of Kabul, but had been put to 
flight by Abdali. 
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Muhammad Shah had come to the throne at the age of 
17, in 1719. He, therefore, reigned for 28* 
^mad Shah’s years, and died a natural death at the age 
* * of 45. Ahmad Shah was 22 at his accession,, 

but “ the Emperor’s mind inclined to the society of vulgar per¬ 
sons .(only), and he‘ practised evil deeds which made him a 
shame to the country.” Under the evil direction of his depraved 
mother Udham Bai and her shameless paramour Javid Khan, 
the administration grew weak and degraded ; ”the pillars of the 
State were daily shaken ; (and) the Emperor never inquired 
about the realm, the soldiery, or the treasury,—the three 
foundations of an Empire.” He buried himself, as we have 
seen earlier, in his hmem for weeks together, and indulged in 
all kinds of puerilities and! frivolities. “Never since Timur’s 
time,” laments a Delhi historian, “ had a eunuch exercised such 
power in the State (as did Javid); hence the Government be¬ 
came unsettled. The hereditary peers felt humiliated by hav- 
ing to make their petitions through a slave and to pay court 
to him before any affair of State could be transacted.”^ After 
a fatuous reign of six years, Emperor Ahmad Shah was 
dethroned by one of his officers, Imadu-1 Mulk, and imprisoned 
and blinded by formal order of his successor Alamgir II, who 
was placed on the throne in 1754. It is pathetic to note that 
when the fallen Emperor cried in his agony of heart and 
thirst for water to drink, Saifullah, the officer in charge, held 
up to his lips some water put in a pot-sherd lying in the dust : 
the King of kings of an hour ago was glad to drink from it I® 

Ibe next tw6 invasions of Ahmad Shah Abdali took place 
before the palace revolution above referred to* 
Abdali’s 2nd & Before his defeat and flight, according to the 
17^52 * Tarikh-i Ahmad Skahi, Abdali had sent * a 

camel, with melons, apples, etc., and a letter to 
the Prince (Ahmad Shah), desiring peace, and stipulating that if 

1. For a full and vividi picture of the times read Sarkar, op., 
cit., pp. 328-59. 

2. Ibid., p. 544. 
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the Emperor would leave him Kabul and Thatta, which Nadir Shah 
had given him, and all the gold which Nadir Shah had brought from 
Delhi, he would evacuate the country.' ^ But this overture, as we 
have seen, proved futile, Abdali now returned to retrieve his fortune. 
Mir Mannu or Muinu-1 Mulk, son of the wazi Kamaru-(i din Khan, 
who had distinguished himself in the first fight against Abdali, was 
then the stab^ddr of Lahore. He had proved himself a capable 
governor, but unfortunately he received no support from Delhi. 
‘Ahmad Khan’s (Abdali's) forces, separating in all directions, laid 
waste the villages and fields on every side, till they arrived in the 
neighbourhood of Lahore, destroying all the country in its proximity. 

. . . The news of Ahmad Khan's attack speedily reached the ears 
of the Emperor and the waztr, but no one thought of sending troops 
to assist Muinu-1 Mulk,' says the Tarikh-i Ahmad Shdhi ; on the 
contrary, the wazir was not a little pleased to hear of his embarrass¬ 
ment. At last news arrived that Muinu-1 Mulk had, according to 
the advice and instructions of the Emperor, ceded to Ahmad Afghan 
the four Mahals of Lahore, viz. Sialkot, Imanabiad, Parsarur, and 
Aurangabad, which had formerly belonged to the ruler of Kabul. 
Nasir Khan, was appointed to manage the four mahals and send 
the yearly revenue to Kabul. Ahmad Khan, being perfectly satisfied 
with this arrangement, quitted the Punjab for Kabul, and Muinu-1 
Mulk returned to Lahore.^ 

But Mir Mannu would not continue to yield the tribute which 
had been exacted from him under duress. This brought the Durrani 
on him for a second time in 1750-51. ‘ Ahmad came by forced 
marches to Lahore, and began to devastate the country (again). 

. . . .Mir Mannu marched back in alarm to the dty, barricaded all 
the streets, and strengthened the interior defences. Every day there 
were skirmishes, till at last the supply of provisions was closed on 
all sides. There was such a dearth of com and grass that with the 
utmost difficulty two sirs of wheat flour could be had for a rupee, to 
say nothing of rice. To procure for horses other forage than rudies 
or house-thatch was next to an impossibility. This obliged Mir 
Mannu and his army to take the field.' ^ 

The Emperor under the direction of his Irani imztr (Safdar 
Jang) did worse than nothing. ‘The nobles and mhzas of Delhi 

1. E. & D. op. dt., p. 108. 

2. Ibid., p. 115. Muhammad Aslam's Farhatun Nasirin oon^' 
firms the account—Ibid, p. 166. 

3. Ibid, pp. 166-67. 
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hoped that Mir Mannu (who was a Turani) might be destroyed, 
and after this desirable event they would take measures against 
Abdalid). They would thus extirpate the thorn which the Turdnis 
had planted in their ade."^ Pursuing this suicidal policy, a rival 
had been appointed governor of Multan who was promised the 
subahddri of Lahore if he should succeed in getting rid of Muinu-1 
Mulk. Under these circumstances even the lion-hearted Mannu 
could do little. He was defeated! and obliged ‘ to kiss the threshold 
of the Durrani.” The honourable way in which he did this is worthy 
of record. Like Porus before Alexander the Great, Muinu-1 Mulk 
addressed the Durrani thus : If you are a shop-keeper sell me {for 
a ransom)^ if ypu me a butcher kill me, but if you me a Padisha 
then grant me your grace cmd pmdon/* 

Like Alexander also the Afghan conqueror had the magna¬ 
nimity to appreciate this courageous bearing of the vanquished. 
He embraced Muin, chlled him his son (Fmzand), and 
bestowed on him a khilat (robe of honour), and aigrette for 
the crest, and the very turban from his head Like Zakariya 
Khan before Nadir Shah, Muinu-1 Mulk pleaded mercy also 
for his starving people, and Ahmad Shah at his request released 
his Punjabi captives, and posted his provost-marshalls in the 
city to prevent his soldiers from robbing or maltreating the 
citizens. Next day a dinner was given to Abdali and his troops 
by the grateful Muinu-1 Mulk and the subahs of Lahore and 
Multan were ceded to the Afghans. This was further con¬ 
firmed by the Emperor who in effect agreed to pay an annual 
tribute of 50 lakhs of rupees to the Durrani : Mir Mannu was 
reinstated in his charge, but now as a virtual vassal of Abd^i. 

A complication soon arose out of an agreement between 

the wazxr Safdar Jang and the Marathas. 

The latter since the time of Baji Rao I had 

the Punjab. 

become by far the most conspicuous power 
to reckon with in North India. Whether it was the threat of 
an invasion of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa by the Bhonsle of 


1. Ibid., 166. 

2. Miskin and Husaini, dted by Sarkar, op. dt., p. 433. 
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Nagpur (who was a rival of the Peshwas), or a conflict between 
the Rohilas and the Nawal> of Oudh, an internal di^te 
about succession in Rajputana, or again the fear of a Durrani 
invasion in the Punjab, it was the Peshwa and his Maratha 
confederates that were looked up to as saviours. Thus the 
Peshwai Marathas were called into Bengal by Ali Verdi Khan 
in 1743 to save his province from the Nagpuri Marathas.^ 
This resulted in the annu^ grant, by the Emperor Muhammad 
Shah to Raja Shahu, of 25 lakhs of rupees as the chauth of 
Bengal and 10 lakhi as that of Bihar, promised in November 
1746.2 In 1751 likewise, Safdar Jang the waztr, finding himself 
unequal to the task of suppressing the Bangash and Rohilla 
Afghans,^ who had become a menace both to the Empire and 
to his own subah of Bihar, summoned the Marathas to his 
assistance. This alliance, originally effected to meet a local 
proNem, soon ripened into what appeared to be a more formid¬ 
able coalition between the Marathas and the Empire as re¬ 
presented by \he^waztr. The treaty embodying this was made 
during the third Abdali invasion of the Punjab (1751-52). Its 
terms were as follows : 

1. The Peshwa agreed to protect the dwindling Empire 
from all its enemies, whether foreign invaders like Abdali or 
domestic rebels like the Jats, Rohillas, or the Sikhs. 

2. Fifty lakhs of rupees were to be paid to the Peshwa 
for this : 30 lakhs for driving out Abdali and the the rest for 
other services, 

3. In addition the Pteshwa was granted the chauth of the 
Punjab and Sindh including the mahals of Sialkot, Pasrur, Guj- 
rat, Aurangabad, and the districts of Hisar, Sambhal, Murad^ 
abad and Badaun. 

1. See Sarkar, op. dt., pp. 94. ff. 

2. Ibid., p. 127. Complications arising from this need not be 
dealt with here. 

3. For a fuller account of these see ibid., k>. 41-66, 374-404. 
Srivastava, op. dt., pp. 106-112 ; 142-196. 

U, B. 8. 
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4. The Peshwa was also to be appointed Governor of 
Ajmer (including the faujdari of Namaul) and Agra (includ¬ 
ing the faujddri of Mathura). 

5. The above charges were to be administered strictly 
according to the laws of the Mughal Empire and nominally 
subject to the Emperor. 

6. And finally, the Maratha sarddrs were to be enlisted 
in the ranks of the Imperial mansabdars.^ 

This, as Sir Jadunath S^rkar points out, practically placed 
the Marathas “ in possession of the north-western frontier 
province, though under the Emperor’s suzerainty, so that it 
would be their interest to resist Abdali, and the Emperor would 
be relieved of the task of defending it ... . Safdar Jang 
even talked of reconquering Kabul with Maratha help.” 
Although the scheme did not materialise immediately, it suffi¬ 
ciently indicated the importance of the Marathas and foisted 
their gaze upon the province of their doom. 

The obstacle in the way of their realisation was the exis¬ 
tence of a party at Court opposed to the Irani wazir Safdar 
Jang, during whose absence from Delhi, was precipitated the 
agreement with Abdali already referred to above. By this the 
Punjab had already been yielded up to the Durrani (1751-52). 
Under these circumstances, Safdar Jang’s inability to fulfil his 
agreement with the Marathas brought matters to a head at 
Delhi. The eunuch Javid Khan the dictator at Court was 
naturally held responsible by the wazir. Failing all other 
remedies, Safdar Jang determined upon and effected his murder 
on 27th August 1752.® This political assassination and the 
domination of the wazir over the Emperor and his Court only 

1. Srivastava, op. cit., pp. 200-201; Sarkar, op. cit., pp. 360-62. 
The latter points out, This was an anticipation of the policy which 
Wellesley adopted when he made the English hold the ce'cted districts 
along the w. border of Oudh, so as to face Sindhia’s dominions and 
bar the path of Maratha advance into the Company's territory." 

2. Md., pp. 364-74. 
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made the position worse for Safdar Jang ; it increased the niun- 
her of his enemies. To strengthen himself, Safdar Jang quar¬ 
tered his Maratha allies round about Delhi, and the two toge¬ 
ther established a tyranny that became increasingly intolerable 
to all. ‘‘The EmpeVor (Ahmad Shah) keenly resented being 
reduced to the condition of a captive cut off from free inter¬ 
course with society by Safdar Jang's partisans. Such high¬ 
handedness on the part of the prime minister could have been 
borne if his administration had been a success, the revenue 
secured, and the enemy kept out. But a dictator under whom 
the capital was insulted by a permanent camp of Marathas at 
its gates, the provinces passed out of the Central Government's 
control, and the royal house-hold officials and troops all starved, 
was sure to provoke a universal revolt against his unwhole¬ 
some domination."^ 

From the dose of 1752 there were persistent reports of a 
fresh Ehirrani incursion. On 5th February 1753, an envoy from 
Ahmad Sh^ Abdali actually presented himsdf at the Court of 
the Mughal Emperor demanding the 50 lakhs promised to him 
in 1751-52. The baffled Emperor consulted his courtiers who- 
only taunted : “ The Marathas have undertaken to fight Abdali. 
You have given them the two provinces of Agra and Ajmer,, 
and the chauth of all the 24 subahs. You have paid them 
money and placed all authority in their hands. Ask them what 
should be done now." 

This precipitated a crisis at Court. The party in opposi¬ 
tion to Safdar Jang cried for his dismissal. A civil war ensued,, 
in the course of which the jats as the allies of the wazir 
plundered Old Delhi : ‘ lakhs and lakhs were looted, the houses 
were demolished, and all the subuibs and Churania and 
Wakilpura were rendered totally lampless.'® The capital 
and its suburbs, when the Afghan was knocking at their gates^ 

1. Ibid, p. 460. 

2. Ibid., p. 481. 
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were turned into a Field of Mars, not for fighting agaftist the 
external enemy, but on account of the internal quarrels between 
the Emperor and his insubordinate officers. At last peace was 
restored through the mediation of Madho Singh the Rajah of 
Jaipur, to whom the helpless Emperor appealed in the hour of 
distress. The mediator was rewarded with the restoration of 
Rantambhor which the Rajput had begged for in vain from 
Muhammad Shah. Safdar Jang, dismissed from his office as 
imzir retired to his subah of Oudh where he died on 5th 
October, 1754.^^ 

This final withdrawal of Safdar Jang from the capital,*' 
observes Sarkar, “completed the process by which the ablest 
and most experienced of the elder peers, who could possibly 
have reformed the administration if properly supported by the 
Emperor, gave up the task in despair and retired to some 
distant province where they could at least achieve something 
really great and good, though in a smaller sphere. The practi¬ 
cal independence of these provincial governors and their scorn¬ 
ful unconcern with the affairs of Delhi, in Bengal, CXidh, and 
the Deccan, coupled with the Maratha seizure of Gujarat and 
Malva, and the Afghan annexation of the I\injab, contracted 
the Empire of India into a small area round Delhi and a few 
districts of the modem U. R, where small men only fought 
and intrigued for small personal ends." ^ 

The retirement of Safdar Jang, however, brought no 
peace either to the Emperor or to his capi- 
Do^ation ^ parties changed, but the civil 

strife continued. The hero of the triumph 
against Safdar Jang had been Imadu-1 Mulk, a grandson of 
Nizamu-1 Mulk. He was then the bakhsM or the pay-master 
of the Imperial troops. On the dismissal of Safdar Jang, 
Intizamu-d daulah, uncle of Imad and leader of the Turani 


1. Srivastava, op. dt., pp. 249-50. 

2. Sarkar, op. dt., p. 505. 
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party, had become the wazir. Now the two, uncle and nephew,, 
the wazir and the bakhshi, quarrelled for supremacy over the 
Emperor, The latter, being the more impetuous and capable, 
triumphed in the end over' his self-indulgent rival. The 
Emperor, had naturally sided with his wczir ; but when his 
plans were foiled, the whole strife recoiled on him. Imad set 
aside both the Emperor and the wczir, and raised, as stated 
already, Azazu-d din, a son of Jahandar Shah, to the throne as 
Alam^ir and himself became the wazir and dictator. 


In these squabbles within the Imperial arena, the Marathas 
had been more than mere disinterested 
The Marathas. witnesses. We have seen how their puis¬ 
sant arms were coveted in all places. They were not, however, 
wedded to any party in particular. They assisted Safdar Jang 
and the Emperor as it suited their ambitious policy in the 
North. In the civil war between Safdar Jang and the Emperor 
they had no hesitation in siding with the latter. In the sequel 
to this struggle they sided with Imadu-1 Mulk. They were 
clever in always backing the winning horse.^ The revolutions 
at the capital, although not the fruits of their intrigues, were 
all carried out with their assistance. Raghunath Rao, the 
Peshwa's younger brother, Malhar Rao Holkar, and the 
Sindhias (Jayappa and Dattaji) were their great generals in 
the North. They exacted heavy tribute from all and sundry : 
from the Rajputs, the Jats, and the Mughals alike, and domi¬ 
nated everywhere.^ The overthrow of Emperor Ahmad Shah 
was not the last word the Marathas had to say in this tumul¬ 
tous situation. They continued to be the allies of the vigorous 
young umir, Imadu-l Mulk, the new “ King-maker ” of Delhi. 


1. The new Emperor was 55 years of age at his accession. 

2. The Peshwa^ letter to Dattaji and Jankoji Sindhia, dated 
21 Mardi 1759, is an illustraticm in point The Pedhwa directs them 
to raise to the iiuKfIr-ship whosoever mi^t pay SO hcs in addition to 
odier territorial promises. Saikar, op. dt., II, p. 232. 

3. Ibid., pp. 514-22. 
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The new Emperor Alamgir II, whose character and fate 
have already been defecribed by us, was a 

Rdp of Alam- mere figure-head. His overthrow and mur- 
gir II. , . , . , . . 

der in 1759 was due to his own pusillani¬ 
mity. Like his weak predecessors he gave no unequivocal sup¬ 
port to his ‘ maker * the powerful wazlr. The latter following 
a vigorous policy had incurred the enmity of Najibu-d daulah 
the new Rohillah leader, as well as the hereditary enemy of 
his house, the Nawab of Oudh, Shujau-d daulah who had suc¬ 
ceeded his father Safdar Jang. In the Punjab also Ghaziu- 
d din (Imad had assumed the title of his father), taking ad¬ 
vantage of Minu-1 Mulk’s death had appointed a capable officer 
named Adina Beg in order to subdue the turbulent Sikhs and 
to drive out the? Afghans. Ghaziu-d din, therefore, had made 
a promising beginning to bring the anarchical situation under 
control. If the Emperor had whole-heartedly supported him 
in this policy everything would have gone on well. But un¬ 
fortunately for all concerned, he played into the hands of the 
waztfs enemies. The wazir in his desfperation had recourse 
to the familiar stratagem of killing the faineant Emperor and 
replacing him with another puppet. This was, according to 
the Ibrat-nama, a youth named Muhiu-1 Millat, son of Muhius 
Sunnat, son of Kam Bakhsh. He was raised to the throne 
as Shah Jahan II.^ But he was not recognised by anybody ; 
for the Durrani was once again upon the scene ; and the King¬ 
maker himself had to fly for his life. The murdered Empe¬ 
ror's son, Ali Gauhar, was then a fugitive in Bihar. His suc¬ 
cession was sponsored by Najibu-d daulah, Shujau-d daulah 
and Abdali; yet, he could not return to his capital except under 
the ‘protection' of the Marathas in 1772. We repeat, there¬ 
fore, although the ‘emperor' continued for another century, 
the Mughal Empire ceased to exist with the political ‘ vacuum'® 

1. £. & D., op. cit., 243. 

2. This iHirase is to be understood to mean the compulso^ ab¬ 
sence of the Emperor from the thrcme of his ancestors at Delhi. 
Sh§h Alam*s heir was no doubt all the time at the capital and 
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created at Delhi in 1759, and the occupation and destruction 
of the capital by the rival forces of the Durranis and the Mara- 
thas in 1760. With the subsequent slaughter of the Marathas 
on the fateful and fatal field of Panipat in the early months 
of 1761 the Empire had nothing to do; for the very simple reason 
that it had already ceased to be. 

Irmi indeed is gone with all his Rose, 

And Jamshyd*s Seven-ringed Cup, where no one knows ; 

One Moment in Annihilation's waste, 

One Moment in the Well of Life to taste — 

The Stars are setting and the Caravan 

Starts for the Dawn of Nothing — Oh, make haste ! 

VI PANIPAT AND AFTER 

We cannot dose this denouement of the Imperial drama, 
however, without depicting the tragic drcumstances surround¬ 
ing the chief actors when the curtain dropped for the last time. 
The main facts of the situation were that the friefnds of the Em¬ 
pire had turned its enemies and its enemies friends : Abdali and 
the Marathas had interchanged their places in relation to the 
Emperor ; similarly the wa^ir and the Rohillas. This ‘ reversal 
of alliances’ (1757-59) is not less interesting than ‘the diplo¬ 
matic revolution’ (1748-56) in the European history of about 
the same period. Like France and England changing sides in 
respect of Austria, we find that Abd^i and the Marathas 
exchange places in respect of the Emperor. In the case of 
the latter, however, the turn of the tide was brought about, 
not so mudi by diplomacy, but by sheer force of events. 


Najibu-d daula was acting in his name. But the fact that the Em¬ 
peror himself could not return to his capital was significant of his 
impotency. As Sarkar has put it: “ From 10th Oct. 1760, when 
Sada^iv Rao Bhau deposed the wazir’s puppet Shah Jahan II and 
proclaimed Shah Alam II as Emperor in Demi, to the 6th of Janu¬ 
ary 1772, when Shih Alam rode into the capital of his fathers for 
the fust time as sovereign, the imperial city was widowed of her 
Zard.”—Sarkar, op. cit., Il, p. 373; cf. ibid., p. 525. 
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These must be dearly traced in order to view the third battle 
of Panffpat in its proper perspective from the point of view of 
the Mughal Empire. 

The? history of the first three invasions of Abdali has made 
it plain that the invader was considered an 
Ab^i enemy of the Empire. The efforts made by 

the Emperor and his waztr to win the sup¬ 
port of the Marathas also made it clear that the latter were 
considered the best friends and defenders of the Empire. The 
Emperor Alamgjr owed his position to the umzn Imadu-1 Mulk 
Gaz!u-d din Firoz Jang and his Maratha allies. This relation¬ 
ship continued from the accession of Alam^r II in 1754 to the 
fourth invasion of the Durrani in the year of the battle of 
Plassey (1757). The years following, up to the battle of 
Pampat (1761), were momentous years in the history of India. 
Dr. V. A. Smith has pointed out how “ during the short space 
of time which intervened between June 1756 and the tragedy 
of Panipat in January 1761 a marvellous change was wrought 
in the English position both in Bengal and in the peninsula. 
The conflicts in the south between the English and the French, 
in which each side was supported by Indian allies, began in 
1746 with loss of Madras and ended on January 6, 1761, a 
week before the battle of Pampat, with the conditional sur¬ 
render to British arms of Pondicherry, the chief French settle¬ 
ment. The eveJnts in Bengal were still more startling and 
fateful. The traders who fled in terror to Fulta in June 1756 
were the masters of a rich kingdom exactly twelve months later.'’^ 

It is hazardous to assert what might have happened to 
the destiny of India had the reverse happened on the field of 
Panipat. But the fact that India did not present a united 
front to the Durr^i needs to be well borne in mind. Although 
in his earlier raids Abdali had been encouraged by invitations 
from rebellious Indian amirs, tiie disunity of India was not* 
pressed to a fatal point until during the 4th and the 5th in- 


1. 0. H., p. 466. 
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vasions of Abd^i. These two last raids of Ahmad Sh^ took 
place during the fateful period 1757-59, and under the follow¬ 
ing circumstances. 

The zealous efforts of the mmlr Gaziu-d din to bring 
matters under his control have already been 
out referred to. ‘ Imadu-1 Mulk, after arrang¬ 
ing the revenue and other matters,' says the 
Ibr^d-nama, ‘ set about the reformation of the cavalry and the 
sin dagh systemP^ which had fallen into a very corrupt state. 
He removed the Emperor from Shah-Jahanabad to Panipat, 
and then taking away from the officials of the cavalry the 
lands which they held round the capital, he appointed his own 
officers to manage them. The chiefs of the cavalry, being 
encouraged by the Emperor and some of his councillors, were 
clamorous against the tuazir, and sent their vakils to him to 
demand their pay.’ These demands were followed up by 
soldiers who ' went to the pavilion of the wazlr, and, collecting 
there in a mob, raised a great tumult. The wazir heard this, 
and, proud of his rank and power, came fearlessly out to quell 
the disturbance. The rioters seized him, and began to abuse 
him in terms unmentionable. Numbers gathered together from 
every side, and the mob increased. They tore off his {waztfs) 
clothes, and in the struggle his turban even fell from his head. 
Then they dragged him through the streets of F^nipat to their 
camp .... Meanwhile a message was brought from the Em¬ 
peror (Alamgir II) to the officers, offering to make himself 
responsible for their pay if they would deliver over the wazir 
to him as a prisoner, and telling them that if he escaped from 
their hands, they would have hard work to get their pay from 

him_Imadu-1 Mulk was much hurt and troubled by the 

part the Emperor had taken. In a few days they returned to 
Delhi, and he, leaving the Emperor under the watch of his 
confidants, proceeded to Lahore.’ 


1. This had been introduced by Safdar Jang, and was so called 
because horses were branded with the first letter of his name— Sin. 
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At Lahore, with the help of Adina Beg, an adventurer, he 
took possession of the late subahddr 
Abdali’s 4th Muinu-1 Mulk’s family and belongings and 
visit. ‘ gave the province of Lahore to Adina 

Khan for a tribute of thirty lacs of rupees.. * 
The widow (of Muinu-1 Mulk), hurt by the treatment she had 
received, let loose her tongue, and in a loud voice reviled and 
abused the wazir. She added, ‘‘ This conduct of yours tvill 
bring distress upon the realm, destruction to Shah Jcthdndbdd, 
and disgrace to the nobles and the State. Ahmad Shah Dur¬ 
rani will socfn avenge this disgraceful act and punish you!'^ 

Ahmad Sh^, on hearing of this daring act of Imadu-1 
Mulk, came hastily to Lahore. Adina Beg Khan, being unable 
to resist, fled towards Hansi and Hissar. ‘ Imadu-1 Mulk was 

frightened.When Ahmad Shah drew near to Delhi, 

Imadu-1 Mulk had no resource but submission,.With all 

the marks of contrition he went forth to meet the Shah, and .. 
.... he was confirmed in his rank and office, upon condition of 
paying a heavy tribute. On the 7th of Jumada-l awwai, 1170 
A.H. (28 Jan. 1757 a.d.), he entered the fortress of Shah- 
Jahanabad, and had an interview with the Emperor Alam^r. 
He remained in the city nearly a month, plundering the* inha¬ 
bitants, and very few people escaped being pillaged.’ ® 

The Tarikh-i Ibrahim Khan adds other details of Abdali’s 
4th invasion. It says that the Shah married a daughter of the 
Emperor’s brother to his own son Timur Shah. He also marched 
against Suraj Mai Jat: After causing a general massacre of 
the garrison, he hastened towards Mathura, and having razed 
that ancient sanctuary of the Hindus to the ground, made all 
the idolators fall a prey to his rdentless sword .... At this 
time a dreadful pestilence broke out with great virulence in the 
Shah’s army, so that he was forced to abandon his intention of 

1. Cf. Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal Empire, II, p. 58-61 ; for 
the help she rend^ed to Abdali, see Ibid., pp. 64-65. 

2. E. & D., op. dt., pp. 238-41. 
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chastising Suraj Mai, and unwillingly made up his mind to 
repair to his own kingdomi/ ^ 

The attempt to collect from Oudh the amount of tribute 
due to Abdali brou^t the waztr into ccwi- 
Intemal Conflicts. Shujau-d daula. The same time, 

Tmadu-1 Mulk, who was very apprehensive of Najibu-d-daula 
(the Rohilla chief), excited Datta Sindhia and Jhanku Mah- 
ratta to hostilities against him, and promised them several lacs 
of rupees, on condition of their expelling him from the country 
which he occupied. The Mahratha chiefs accordingly, at the 
head of their southern armies, attacked Najibu-d daula with 
impetuosity, and he, as long as he was able, maintained his 
ground against that force, which was as numerous as ants 
and locusts, till at last, being unable to hold out longer, he 
took refuge in the fort of Sakartal. The southrons laid siege 
to the fort, and having stopped the supplies of grain, put him 
to great distress. Sindhia, seeing Najibu-d daula reduced to 
extremities, sent for Imadu-1 Mulk from Shah-Jahanabad, in 
order to complete the measures for chastising him.'^ in the 
meanwhile, ‘ Imadu-1 Mulk, suspicious of the Emperor, and 
knowing that Intizamu-d daula Khan-khanan was his chief 
adviser, murdered that noble in the very act of saying his 
prayers.' Likewise was the Emperor also murdered, and his 
body thrown out of the window, ‘stripped of all the clothes,' 

1. E. & D. op. cit., pp. 246-66. For a full account of the atro¬ 
cities and ravages committed by the Afghan invaders on this occa^on, 
which seem to exceed even those of Nafir Shah's invaaon, see Sarkar, 
op. cit., II, pp. 98 ff. The immensity of the booty carried away on this 
occasion may be estimated from the following account :—Abdali’s 
own goods were loaded on 28,000 camels, etc., while 200 camel-loads 
were taken by Muhammad Shah's widows who accompanied him, 
and these too belonged to him. 80,000 horse and foot followed him, 
each man carrying away ^ils. His cavalry returned on foot, load¬ 
ing their booty on their charges. For securing transport, the Afgjian 
King left no horse or camel in any one's house, not even a donke:^. 
The guns he had brought.... were left b^ind, because their 

draught-cattle had to be loaded with plunder,-In Delhi not a 

sword was left with anybody,"—cited ibid., p. 130. 

2. E. & D., op. cit., pp. 241-42. 
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and the corpse left stark naked. ‘ After lying on the ground 
for eighteen hours, the body was taken up by order of Mahdi 
Ali Khto, and buried in the sepulchre of the Emperor Huma- 
yun/i Immediately a new puppet (Shah Jahan III?) was 
raised to the throne, and Imad marched against Sakartal. ‘ In 
the meantime,’ says the Ibrat-ndma, from which the above nar¬ 
rative has been abstracted, the report of Ahmad Shah Durrani’s 
invasion spread among the people. Imadu’l Mulk, in fear of 
his life, saw no other means of safety than!in seeking the pro¬ 
tection of Suraj Mal(Jat), and accordingly departed without 
delay for that chiefs territory.’^ With his fli^t his puppet 
‘Emperor’ lost this only champion, and when the next year Sada- 
shiv Rao Bhau occupied Delhi, on 9th Oct. 1760, he ‘ removed 
Sh^h Jah^’ and ‘seated the illustrious Prince, Mirza Jawan 
Bakht, the grandson of Alamgir II, on the throne of Delhi.’ ^ 
But since Sadashiv Rao also died on the field of Panipat in the 
course of a few months, this Prince also was left without a 
champion. This brings us to the last scene of the last act. 

We have anticipated a little in speaking of Bhau’s occu¬ 
pation of Delhi and his subsequent fate. 

outcome of the conflict bet¬ 
ween the Marathas and Abdali rendered 
inevitable by the entry of both into the Punjab. To under¬ 
stand this situation we have to turn to events upon Abdali’s 
4th invasion. In the words of the Tmikh4 Ibrahim Khan, 
‘ The Shah, after forming a matrimonial alliance with the 
daughter of his late Majesty Muhammad Shah, and investing 
Najibu-d daula with the title of Amtru-l umara and the digni¬ 
fied post of bakhshi, ^^ out for Lahore. As soon as he had 
planted his sublime standard on that spot, he conferred both 
the government of Lahore and Multan on his son, Timur Shah,^ 

1. Ibid., pp. 242-43. ‘This tragedy,’ according to this writer, 
‘occurred on Thursday, the 20th of Rabiu-s sani, 1173 A.M. (30th 
Nov. 1769 A.D.). 

2. Ibid., p. 243. 

3'. The Tarikh-i Ibrahim Khan, Ibid,, p. 278. 
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and leaving Jahan Khan behind him, proceeded himself to 
Kandahar/ Although Adina Beg was placed in charge of the 
Doab under the new regime, he soon found himself in conflict 
with his new masters. On account of this Adina Beg allied 
himself with the Sikhs and the Marathas,^ the latter of whom 
had already come to the re^e of Imadu-1 Mulk against 
Najibu-d daula. 

Our chronicler continues, ‘ Raghunath Rao and the rest of the 
Maharatta chiefs set out from Delhi towards Lahore, at the solici¬ 
tation of Adina Beg Khan, of whom mention has been briefly made 
above. After leaving the suburbs of Delhi, they arrived first at 
Sirhind, where they fought an action with Abdus Samad Khan, who 
had been installed in that place by the Albdali Shah, and took him 
prisoner. Turning away from thence, they pushed on to Lahore, and 
got ready for a conflict with Jahan Khan, who was stationed there. 
The latter, however, being alarmed at the paucity of his troops in 
comparison with the multitude of the enemy, resolved at once to 
seek refuge in flight. Accordingly, in the month of Sha*ban, 1171 
A.H. (April, 1758 A.D.), he pursued the road to Kabul with the 
utmost speed, accompanied by Timur Shah, apd made a present 
to the enemy of the heavy baggage and property that he had ac¬ 
cumulated during his administration in that region. The Maharatta 
chieftains followed in pursuit of Timur Shah as far as the river 
Attock, and then retraced their steps to Lahore. This time the 
Maharattas extended their sway up to Multan, As the rainy season 
had commenced, they delivered over the province of Lahore to 
Adina Beg Khan, on his promising to pay a tributary offering of 
seventy-five lacs of rupees ; and made up their minds to return to 
the Dakkhin, being anxious to behold again their beloved families 
at home. 

‘ On reaching Delhi in the course of their return, they made 
straight for their destination, after leaving one of their warlike 
chieftains, named Janku, at the head of a formidable army in the 
vicinity of the metropolis. It chanced that in the year 1172 A.H. 
(1758-9 A.D.) Adina Beg Khan passed away ; whereupon Jankuji en¬ 
trusted the government of the province of Lahore to a Maharatta, 
called Sama, whom he despatched thither. He also appointed Sadik 
Beg Khan, one df Adina Beg Khan’s followers, to the administraticm 
of Sirhind, and gave the management of the Doab to Adina 
Khan*s widow. Sama, after reaching Lahore, applied himself,to the 


1. Sarkar, op. cit., II, pp, 70-79. 
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task of government, and pushed on his troops as far as the river 
Attock. In the meanwhile, Imadu-1 Mulk the waztr, caused Shah 
Alamgir II to suffer matyrdom.. On the other side, DuttSji 
Sindhia, invaded Rohilla territory which made Najibud-d daula write 
numerous letters to Abdali to induce him to come to Hindustan. The 
Shah who was vexed at heart on account of Timtif Shah and Jahan 
Khan having been compelled to take to flight, and was brooding over 
pfens of revenge, accounted this friendly overture a signal advantage 
and set himself at once in motion.*^ 

The story of the struggle which ensued out of the situa¬ 
tion so far described does not form part of the history of the 
Mughal Empire. As Mr. Sardesai has pointed out, “ it became 
a point of honour with both powers (the Marathas and Abdali), 
the one to keep what was once conquered, the other to reclaim 
what was lost.’’®* Only a‘few facts connected with this strug¬ 
gle are relevant to our study, and they are as follows :— 

1. Ahamad Shah Durr^i having killed Dattaji Sindhia and 
put to flight Malhar Rao Holkar at last reached the capital, Delhi, 
and took up his quarters in the city. 

2. On the return of Raghunath Rao to Poona from the North, 
in 1759, a more formidable army was immediately despatched by the 
Peshwa Balaji Baji Rao, under the command of his son Vishwas Rao 
and cousin Sadashiv Rao Bhau to drive away the Durrani : “You 
must destroy the enemy finally, and hold all the territory up to the 
Indus.” This was thq mission on which they were sent. 

3. ^They reached Delhi on 23rd of Sept. 1760, and invested its 

fort which was then in charge of Yakub Ali Khan, a brother of 
Ahmad Dun^i's prime-minister Shah Wali Khan. After a 

strenuous siege and defence of the fort fell into the hands of the 
Marathas. * Bhau, entered the fort along with Viswas Rao, and took 
possession of the property and goods that he *could find in the old 
repositories of the royal family. He also broke in pieces the silver 


1. E. & D., p. cit., pp. 264-68. 

2. Letters and Despatches relating to the Battle of Pdrnpatt 
p. iii. On account of Raghun§th Rao's exploits in the Punjab the nomi¬ 
nal ownership of that province had been passed on to the Mara^as, 
with a promise of 75 lacs as tribute from Adina Beg. Likewise, in 
return for 13 lacs, the Marathas had undertaken to keep 5,000 horse 
at Delhi for the protection of the Emperor.—Sarkar, op. dt., II, 
p. 159. 

3. See Rawlinson, Pampat, p. 63. 
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ceiling of the Diwam Khas, from which he extracted so mudi of the 
precious metal as to be able to coin seventeen lacs of rupees of it. 
N&rad Shankar Brahmin was then appointed by Bhau to the post 
of governor of the fort/^ 

4. Najibu-d daula (Rohilla), already an ally of Ahamad 
Abdali, now tried to win over Shujau-d daula to his side. Najib 
went in f>eTSon ‘ with a conciliatory epistle^ which was as it were 
a treaty of friendship.' » Shujau-d daula ultimately came into the 
net. 

5. Sadashiv Rao, * on the 29th of the month of Safar, 1174 A.H. 
(9th October, 1760 A.D.), removed Shah Jahan, son of Muhiu-s 
Sunnat, son of Bakhsh, son of Aurang 2 eb Alamgir, and having 
seated the illustrious Prince, Mlrza Jawan Bakht, the grandson of 
Alamgir II, on the throne of Delhi, publicly conferred the dignity 
of wazir on Shuja'u-d daula. His object was this, that the Ehirrani 
Shah might become averse to and suspicious of the Nawab in ques¬ 
tion.' ® 

6. ‘ In the interim, Raja Suraj Mai Jat, who discerned the 

speedy downfall of the Maratha power, having moved with his 
troops, m company mth Imadu4 Mulk the wazir,._ _betook him¬ 

self to Balamgarti, which is one of his forts.'* This is the last 
we hear of the Emperor of Delhi and his waztr^ The gods declared 
against the Marathas in the wager of battle at Panipat, and con¬ 
sequently the ‘ Emperor' placed on the throne of Delhi by Bhau 
in 1760 disappeared with him. The victor, too, was not destined to* 
to rule from Delhi. He declared that he came to Hindustan ‘ at 
the solicitation of his countrymen, the Rohillas, and other Musal- 
mans, to relieve them from their fear of the Mahratta yoke.'® 

“ Even at this distance of time, the pulses leap as we read 
of the Abddli^ reflectively pulling at his hookah as he watches 

1. E. & D., op. cit., p. 276; Sarkar op. cit., pp. 252-55, 265-67. 

2. Ibid., Najib told Shuiau-d dauda : '' the Bhao bears a mortal 
hatred to all Musalmans; whenever he has the power to show this 
enmity neither you nor I, nor any other Muiilman will escape. 
Though, after all the destiny of Goil will be fulfilled yet we ou^t 
also to exercise our own faculties to their utmost."—^IbicL, p. IL 

3. Sadashiv Rao tried in vain’ to secure at least the neutrality 
of Shujau-d daula.—Ibid. See Sarkar, op. cit, II, pp. 268-69; also 
pp. 274 fiF. 

4. Ibid., pp. 277-78. 

5. Rawlinson, op. cit., p. 28. 
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the long lines of the Afaratkas deploying for action in the dim 
winter dawn: the Vaztr, in full armour, rallying his men with 
the cry, ‘ Our country is far off, my friends; whither do you 
fly ? the choking dust: the combatants rolling on the ground, 
locked in a deadly embrace; the cries of ‘ Din! Din! and ‘ Har, 
Hot, Mahadev! * and lastly, the dramatic annihilation of one 
of the most splendid and gallant armies that ever took the field, 
A defeat is, under some circumstances, as honourable as a 
victory; and never hi dll their annals, did the Maratha armies 
cover themselves with greater glory, than when the flower of the 
chivalry of the Deccan perished on the stricken field of Pdnipat, 
fighting against the enemies of their creed and country**^ 

LAST OF THE MUGHALS 

Nothing more remains to be said about the Mughal Emprire 
excepting the fate of the last descendants of Babur and their 
^adowy ‘ power/ The genealogical table of the Later Mughals 
down to Bahadur Shah 11, has been given elsewhere in this 
hock. A brief account may be here given of the following, 
representing ‘Mughal Emperors' who were virtual prisoners, 
at first of the Marathas and then "of the British, until the very 
last of them, Bahadur Shah II, was formally deposed and 
deported in 1858:— 

Alamgfr II 

(1754—59 murdered) 

Sh^ ^am II 

(Nominal accession 1759; restored to Delhi by 
the Marathas 1772 ; d. 1806) 

Akblr II 
(1806—37) 

Bahadur ^Sh3h II 
(1837—^58 deposed and d^xnted ; 
d. 1862) 


1. Rawlinson, op. dt., pp. xii*xiu. 
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The only omissions in this are the two Princes raised to 
the throne of Delhi respectively by the rebellious wazlr Imadu-1 
Mulk and Sadashiv Rao Bhau, during the revolution created 
by the last invasion of Ahmad Shah Abdali (1759-60). The 
first of these, Shah Jahan III, was displaced by Mirza Jawan 
Bakht (grandson of Alamgir II). But the fact that after 
Panipat, in 1761, Abdali recognised Shah Alam II as Emperor 
efclipsed both the nominees above referred to. The latter of 
the two (Mirza Jat^n Bakht) continued to act as his father’s 
representative during the 12 years’ exile of Shah Alam from 
Delhi. 

After his victory Ahmad Shah Durrani came to Delhi. 
According to Kashiraj Pundit, “ He wished to seize the empire 
of Hindostan ; but God disapproved of this design.” His 
soldiers mutinied and insisted upon immediate retreat to Kabul. 
So Abdali “ was obliged to give up his views in Hindostan, and 
return to Kabul; having received above forty lacs of rupees 
from Nujeib-u-Dowlah for the assistance* which he had given 
him..Providence made use of Ahmad Shah Durrani to 
humble the unbecoming pride and presumption of the 
Mahrattas.”^ 


The Persian Lije of Najibu-d daula lately published by 
Sir Jadunath Sarkar, gives the following account of the happen¬ 
ings at Delhi after Panipat :— 

‘ Ahmad Shah entered Delhi. Wakils of the Jat with Rajah 
Nagar Mai—who was an old imperial mut€isaddi and had been 
duum, of Kholsa, enjoying honours under Muhammad Shah, Ahmad 
Shah and Alamgir II—came from the Jat forts and saw Abdali. 
The camp of Ahmad Shah was iwtched near the city of Old Delhi. 
Rumours arose that he would march towards the Deccan. Najib 
gave the advice that, if that King went to Malwa, a vast amount 
(of tribute) would be collected. The Jat Rajah also agreed through 
Najib to pay a pe^hkash and send a contingent to accompany Abc^ 
in this marc^. The Marathas also knew‘ it for certain that Ahmad 
Shah would go to the Deccan. But the Durranis made a great row 
_Ahmad Shah had no help but to retreat. Najib undertook to 


1. Rawlinson, pp. 20-52. 
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pay the expenses of the Duri^ troc^ and also said, ' No fighting 
is now left to bd done. If you go to Malwa, I shall bring Nizam 
Ali Khan to join you on the Narmada, and a ^dous and rich 
kingdom would come into your possession.’ But Ahmad Shah, out 
of regard for the feelings of his regiment of Khans, at once marched 
for Qandahar. Shuja and the Indo-Afghan sardars went back to 
their homes.’^ 

The arrangements made at Delhi by the Durrani before 
his departure are worthy of note. The above narrative con« 
eludes with the statement: “ At the time of marching away^ 
Ahmad Shah, by the advice of his own mazir, sent the robe 
of the maztr of India to Imadu-1 Mulk and wrote to him to 
come and enter the dty of Delhi, declaring him plenipotentiary 
on behalf of Abdali,.... In the fort of Delhi were the mother 
of the Emperor Shah Alam II and (Prince) Mirz^ Jawan 
Bakht, passing their time in fear and trembling on account 
of Imad.” The fate of Najibu-d daula, considering the part 
he had played in egging on Abdali against the Marathas and 
his further solicitude towards Ahmad Shah after Panipat, is 
strange indeed. But it is not unintelligible inasmuch as, 
according to the same account, Shujau-d daula too was equally 
disappointed in his expectations from the’ Durrani, and went 
away from him in a huff. Evidently, Ahmad Sh^ considered 
both of them traitors to their own country and therefore un¬ 
worthy of trust and patronage. This is the only explanation 
we can give for his appointment of Imadu-1 Mulk as his pleni¬ 
potentiary ; for Imad had retired from Panipat together with 
Suraj Mai Jat and had kept himself aloof from the struggle.* 

1. Sarkar, “ An original account of Ahmad Shah Durrani’s 
campaigns in India and the battle of Panipat : From the Persian 
life of Najib-ud-daulah, Br. Museum Persian MS. 24,410,” in Islamic 
Culture, vol. VII, No. 3 (July 1933). 

2. Cf. Sarkar, op. cit., II, pp. 377-78; and n p. 532. Najib 
stole a march over Imad and established his Dictatorship at &e 
capital virtually bamboolzing the Heir of Shah Alam II and the 
Queen-Mother. He kept himself in touch with Abdali till 1767 and 
consulted him about the situation in India from time to time : e.g., 
in 1672 it was agreed that the Durrani should call u^n all Indian 
princes to recognise Sh^ Alam II and he should receive an annual 
tribute of 40 Uics from India—^Ibid., p. 489. 
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The Cambridge Shorter History of India (published in 
June 1934), however, states: “Ahmad Shldi AbdSli, before 
leaving India, nominated ‘Ali Gauhar as Emperor of Delhi 
under the title of Shah Alam/ Shujd~i4d~datila was a]>pointed 
minister, from which circumstance he and his successors in 
Oudh were known to| the British as nawab wa 2 ar, or ‘ Nabob- 
Vazir,^ until permitted, in 1819, to assume the royal title, and 
Najib Khan was confirmed in the rank and appointment of 
Amir-ul-umara/'i 

The Farhatu-n Nazirin also states : ‘ Muhammad Kulf 
Rh^ came to Allahabad, and the news of Alamgir's death 
reached Shah Alam in Patna on which he was much 
afflicted in his mind ; but ascribing the event to thef wise dis¬ 
pensations of Providence, he sat upon the throne of sovereignty 
on the 5th of Jumada-l mmval. Natoab Shujdu-d daula, after 
a few days, came to the border of his territories, and having 
invited the Emperor from Azimabad, obtained the honour of m 
interview, and was exalted to the hereditary office of wazlr, and 
afterwaids accompanied him to Allahabad. It is through the 
means ofj that great man that the name of Sahib Kiran Gurgm 
( Timur) still remains ; otherwise, the Abddli would not have 
allowed any of his descendants to survive!^ 

But we are more concerned with the state of the Empire 
under this titular sovereign. The Jamui Jahdn-numd (written 
in 1779, already cited) gives us an insight : 

‘ When twenty years had elapsed of the reign of Sh^ Alam,.... 
in every comer of the kingdom people aspired to exercise indepen¬ 
dence. Allahabad, Oudh, Etawah, Shukohabad, and the whole country 
of the Afghans (Rohillas) are in the possession of the Nawab Wa 2 dr 
Asafu-d daula, and the whole country of Bengal has been subjected 
by the strong arm of the Firingis. The country of the Jats is under 
Najaf Khan, and the Dakhin is partly under Nizam Ali Khan, 
partly under the Mahrattas, and partly under Haidar Naik and 
Muhammad Ali Khan Siraju-d daula of Gopamau. The Sikhs hold 

1. The Cambridge Shorter History of India p. 478 {Italics 
mine), 

2. £. & D., op. cit., pp. 172-73. 
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the whole suba of the Punjab, and Lahore, and Multan; and Jain- 
nagar and other places are held by Zabita Khan. In this manner 
other Zimtndars have established themselves here and there. All 
the world is waiting in anxious expectation of the appearance of 
Imam Mahcii, who is to come in the latter days. Shih Alam ats 
in the palace of Delhi, and has no thought beyond the gratification 
of his own pleasure, while his people are deeply sorrowful and grie¬ 
vously oppressed unto death.*i 

Only a few events need be mentioned here in order to in¬ 
dicate the helplessness and miserable condition of Shah Alam. 
In 1765, after the English victory over the Nawab Wazir at 
Buxar the previous year, the Emperor received from the English 
the districts of Kora and Allahabad with an agreement to pay 
him 26 lakhs of rupees a year out of the revenue^ of Bengal, 
in return for which he issued a grant, to the English, of the 
diwani of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. The Emperor thereafter 
lived under British protection until he chose to go over to the 
Marathas who, under Mahadaji Sindhia restored him to his 
throne and palace at Delhi in 1772. Thereupon Sh^ Alam 
forfeited Kora and Allahabad, which were given to the Nawab 
Wazir, and also the 26 lakhs promised by the English. 

In 1788 the Emperor was brutally blinded and subjected 
to unspeakable horrors in his own palace by an Af^n ruffian 
named Ghulam Kadir. The Ibrat-ndma gives harrowing 
details of the havoc wrought by this fiendish rogue, which only 
serve to illustrate that the Emperor was not now master even 
of his own palace and person. He was dethroned, beaten, im¬ 
prisoned, blinded, robbed ; his sons were similarly manhandled 
and made to dance and sing before the tyrant; the ladies of 
his household were outraged in the most hdnous fashion ima- 
gihable ; and finally, the monster called for a painter, and 
said, “ Paint my likeness at once, sitting, knife in hand, upon 
the breast of Shah Alam, digging out his eyes ! 

1. E. & D., <^. cit., pp. 184-85. Sarkar attributes the failure 
of Shah Alam largely to the moral decay of the Mughd nobility. 
'‘Nowhere could he find a single faithful friend or able lieutenant.” 
—op. cit., II, p. 527. 

2. E. & D., dt., pp. 244-54. 
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When a descendant of Babur and Akbar had fallen into 
such low and miserable impotency, little need be said about 
his last two successors. Although the East India Company had 
refused to pay Shah Alam the 26 lakhs of rupees promised to 
him in return for the diwani, they continued to respect his 
authority as Emperor for all formal purposes : “ The seal of 
the governor-general purported to be that of a servant of the 
Mughal. The coinage was still struck in ShSh Alam's name* 
In international discussions the English did not claim soverei¬ 
gnty except in Calcutta and the surrounding region, posing 
elsewhere as the influential adviser of the nawab who reigned, 
but did not rule, at Murshidabad.''^ 

But the times were changing very fast indeed. “ Cornwallis 
was the first governor-general (1786) to object to the empty 
formulas in which the company's government was accustomed 
to protest obedience in his letters to the emperor. Wellesley, 
who indeed projected the establishment of British predominance 
in India, carried matters much further. By Lord Lake's vic¬ 
tory at Delhi (1803, over I>aulat Rao Sindhia), the person 
of the Emperor passed into the custody of the East India 
Company. By the arrangements which Wellesley then made, 
the administration of Delhi was to bd conducted in the impe¬ 
rial name, but the only spot in which the Imperial orders were 
really effective was the palace and its precincts... .Lord Moira, 
who arrived as governor-general in 1813, brought out with 
him a fixed determination to make an end of ‘the fiction of 
the Mogul government.' The phrase denoting ‘the imperial 
supremacy was removed from his seal. No more ceremonial 
gifts were offered to the Emperor, Akbar II, Shah Alam's son, 
unless he waived all authority over the company's possessions 

_in 1827 the Emperor consented to meet Moira's successor, 

Amherst, on equal terms. ...In 1835 the coinage of Bengal 
ceased to be struck in the name of the dead Emperor, Shah 
Alam, whose titles had continued to appdar on the company's 


1. The Cambridge Shorter History of India, p. 683. 
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rupees till that year. Then it was resolved to induce the 
imperial family to remove from the old palace at Delhi to a 
new residence which was to be built for it near the Kutb 
Minar, and at last Canning decided no longer to recognise the 
imperial title after the demise of the existing emperor, Baha¬ 
dur Shah. Immediately aft^ this the Mutiny broke out. After 
the fall of Delhi, the emperor was placed on his trial for com¬ 
plicity in the murders which had taken place at Delhi and, 
more doubtfully, for rebellion against the East India Company. 
He was declared deposed ; he passed the rest of his days as 
state-prisoner at Rangoon, and the British government became 
both in form and in substance supreme as well as sovereign in 
India.’^i 


1. The Cambridge Shorter History of India, pp. 684-85. At 
the Round Table Conference, it was reported some scions of the 
old Imperial Mughal Family ^ed for ^dal representation. 
para mutantur, nos et nmtam^ in Hits : the times are changed, and 
we with them! 



CHAPTER XII 

REVIEW OF THE EMPIRE : ITS 
ACHIEVEMENTS AND FAILURES 

" India as she is is a problem which can only be read by the 
light of Indian History. Only by a gradual and loving study of how 
she came to be, can we grow to understand what the country actually 
is, what the intention of her evolution, and what her sleeping poten¬ 
tiality may be.”— Sister Nivedita. 

‘ History is not simply information regarding the affairs of 
Kings who have passed away ; but it is a science which expands the 
intellect, and furnishes the wise with examples."— ^Tarikh-i Daudi. 

Our study of the Mughal Empire in India has been labor¬ 
ious but authentic. We have, as it were, combed the pages 
of contemporary chronicles in order to arrive at a collocation 
of jacts that should be the basis of aD warrantable generalis¬ 
ations. For “ facts are the bricks on which reason.builds the 
edifice of knowledge.”^ But, as the author of the Tarikh-i Daudi 
reminds us, ‘ History is not simply information regarding the 
affairs of Kings who have passed away ; but it is a science 
which expands the intellect, and furnishes the wise with exam¬ 
ples.’ Mughal history is not without its lessons, its inspirations 
and its warnings. An attempt will be made in this concluding 
survey to review the Imperial venture as a whole, with a view 
to assess its achievements no less than! its failures. The roots 
of the present are imbedded in the past, and the glory as well 


1. Pigou, Memorkds af Alfred Marshal^ p. 86 (Macmillan, 
1925 ). 
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as the mortification of so recent a past, as that we have studied 
through authentic and undeniable sources, should influence our 
destiny as a nation, for good and for evil. “History,” said 
Goethe, “must from time to time be re-written, not because 
new facts have been discovered, but because new aspects 
cotne into view, because the participation in the progress 
of an age is led to standpoints from which the past can 
be regarded and judged in a novel manner.” The facts 
of Mughal history have been fairly well known ; the new aspects 
will come into view as we proceed. We shall focus our atten¬ 
tion here upon the following points :— 

i. The Mughals and the Empire ; 

ii. The Empire and the Afghans ; 

iii. The Empire and the Rajputs; 

iv. The Empire and the Marathas ; 

V. The Empire and the Europeans; 

vi. The Legacy of the Empire; 

vii. The Lessons of the Empire. 

Although we have called our study a history of the Mwghal 
Empire in India, following an established 
j vogue, the reader will recall to mind the 

observation made in a note appended to 
the Genealogical Table of Babur, its founder, viz., that Babur 
was really a Turk descended through the main line from 
Timur, and Mongol (or Mughal) only in the female line from 
Chengiz Kh^. The practice of calling Babur and his descend¬ 
ants Mughal arose from the fact that all Musalmans, coming 
from the North-West of India, excepting the Pathans, were 
so called from their earliest contact with this country. At any 
rate they were known to the Arabs and the Persians.^ Any 
satisfactory discussion of the ethnic origins and traits of the 
Indian Mughals, while it should be of considerable interest 
and value as an independent study, is too much for us to 


1. See Encyclopedia Britanmca (I4th ed.). 
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undertake here.^ For our purposes the following observations 
of Khafi Khan should suffice :— 

* Although from the time of Akbar the word Mughol has 
been applied to the Turks and Tajiks of Iran (Persia) to such 
an extent that even the Sayyids of Iran and Khorasan were 
called Mughols, yet in reality the word is the proper term for 
those Turks who belong to the descendants and house of Mughol 
Khan ; and it was used in this sense in the time of the earlier 
(Moslem) kings of Delhi. The pedigree of the descendants 
of Mughol Khan reaches down to Changez Khan and the 
Amir Timur.’® 

To the above remarks might be added the comments of 
H. G. Keene who says, “The more the matter is looked into 
the more likely will it appear that the distinction between 
Turk and Mongol is not altogether a natural distinction, but 
one proceeding from comparatively recent and artificial causes 
—causes arising out of a fusion, more or less complete, of 
Tajik (Aryan) and Tartar (Mongol nomad). It may be going 
too far to conclude that a Mongol is merely a Turk in embryo 
... .a Turk little more than a civilized and circumcised Mongol 
or Tartar ; but Mongol in Turkish mouths becomes * Moghol ’; 
the Persians, softening still further, turn it into * Mughul,’ or 

‘Mughal’; and thus the words ‘Mughal Empire’.an 

evident misnomer—may have come to be applied to the govern¬ 
ment of India by Tartar conquerors, who had adopted Aryan 
manners and a Semitic creed (assimilating themselves in both 
respects to their Osmanli kindred in E^istem Europe), and 

1. For further light on this subject the reader is referred to 
Erskine’s Introduction to his Baber and Humayun, his Introduction 
to the Menunrs af Babur, and Keene's The Turks in India, 

2, Cited by Keene, op. dt., p. 24, who also adds : ** The 
writer also notices that the second vowel ought to be written and 
pronounced long;, as indeed it is written in Taimur's Memoirs. So 
that, of all spellings, Mogul, Mongol, Mughal, and Mughol or 
Mughdl, it is the last only that is quite correct. The poet Khusru, 
too (Arc. 1300) makes the word rhyme with Arabic words of the 
conjugation fadl.” 
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who had kept little or nothing of the old wild Mughal, or 
Mongol, either in features or character.” ^ 

Chengiz Khan and Timur, especially the latter, were names 
to conjure with among the Indian Mughals 
Khan retained some of their fundamental 

Timur. 

traits for generations. Hence a few observ¬ 
ations about each one of these great conquerors would not be out 
of place. Both of them were noted for their great and untiring 
energy and ferocity. The Mughal Emperors of India, except¬ 
ing perhaps their last decadent representatives, retained both 
these characteristics of their remote ancestors, though, owing to 
other influences, most of them drew a veil of humanity over 
their primitive ferociousness. 

An examination of the Ymsa or the Code of Chengiz 
Khan reveals the fact that the humaner instincts of the Indian 
Mughals were not altogether wanting in their Mongol fore¬ 
fathers, As Mr. Harold Lamb has pointed out, ” A psycholo¬ 
gist might say that the Yassa aimed at three things—obedience 
to Genghis Khan, binding together of the nomad clans, and 
the merciless punishment of wrong-doing.” ” Himself a man 
of violent rages, Genghis Khan denied his people their most 
cherished indulgence, violence.” ” Regarding strong drink, a 
Mongol failing, he said : ‘A man who is drunk is like one 
struck on the head ; his wisdom and skill avail him not at all. 
Get drunk only three times a month. It would be better not 
to get drunk at all. But who can abstain at all ? ’ ” ” The 

Mongols were both tolerant and rapacious.He (Chengiz 

Khan) instilled into his victorious Mongols three ideas that 
persisted for generations—that they must not destroy peoples 
who submitted voluntarily, that they must never cease from 
war with those who resisted, and that they must tolerate all 
religions in equal measure.” 2 


1. Ibid., pp. 1-2. 

2. Genghis Khan, pp. 74-5, 128 if. (Key-stone Library, London, 
1934.) 
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As a leader of men “ Genghis Khan had the gift of eloqu¬ 
ence to stir deep-seated emotions in them. And he never doubt¬ 
ed his ability to lead them.** The Mongols had the instinct 
for organised warfare. As the writer in the Encyclopxdia 
Britannica (14th ed.) has observed, ‘‘The Mongol force was 
a machine which worked like clock-work, and this very mobility 
made it irresistible to troops far more strongly armed and 
numerous.’* This was largely the achievement of Chengiz 
Kh^. Under him, Mr. Lamb points out, “ The horde itself 
was no haphazard gathering of clans. Like the Roman' legion 
it had its permanent organization, its units of ten to ten thou¬ 
sand the turnon that formed a division, needless to say of 
cavalry.The Yasso ruled it, the lash of inexorable autho¬ 

rity held it together. Gengiz Khan had under his hand a new 
force in warfare, a disciplined mass of heavy cavalry capable 
of swift movement in all kinds of country. Before his time 
the ancient Persians and Parthians had perhaps as numerous 
bodies of cavalry, yet they lacked the Mongols’ destructive skill 
with the bow and savage courage.’*^ To this the Indian Mughals 
added the Turkish accomplishment of the more destructive 
artillery which Babur introduced into Indiz^ for the first time. 

For almost every one of the observations made above, 
the reader will recall scores of illustrations from Mughal history ^ 
in India : The tireless energy of Babur, Akbar, and Aurang- 
zeb ; their control and discipline of their armies through the 
influence of personality, eloquence and punishment; their 
restraint over soldier and subject in the matter of drink and 
violence, despite their own personal weakness for both ; the 
religious toleration of most of the descendants of Babur; and 
the mansobddri organisation of Akbar based upon cavalry units 
of ten to ten thousand and above, etc. 

Timur appears to have imparted to the Mughals most of 
their unamiable traits; the fanaticism, cruelty, greed for wealth 
and lust of mere conquest that we find in some of the Mughals 


1. Genghis Khan, pp. 79-80. (Key-noteLibrary, London, 1934.) 
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is traceable to this source. ''My object in the invasion of Hin- 
dustan/' said Timur, ** is to lead an expedition against the in¬ 
fidels, that, according to the law of Muhatnmad, we may con¬ 
vert'to the true faith the people of that country, and purify 
the land itself frcwn the filth of infidelity and poly-theism ; and 
that we may overthrow their temples and idds and become 
Ghdzts and Mujahids before God.” His achievements in India: 
may be sumnaed up in his own words : ” The sword of Islam 
was washed in the blood of the infidels, and all the goods and 
effects, the treasure and the grain, which for many a long 
year had been stored in the fort, became the spoil of my 
soldiers. They set fire to the houses and reduced them to 
ashes and they razed the buildings and the fort to the ground.” 
His orders were so strict that, according to the Malfuzat-i- 
Tlmuri, Maulana Nasiru-d din Omar, who had never killed 
a sparrow in his life, was obliged to kill fifteen idolatrous Hin¬ 
dus. But with the instinct for savagery that Timur displayed 
in erecting pyramids of skulls of people destroyed there was 
also mingled a genius for buildings. This made him spare the 
artisans, builders, and other craftsmen, even in India, and 
carry them away like Mahmud of Ghazni to his own home¬ 
lands. ” Several thousands craftsmen and mechanics were 
brought out of the city, and under the command of Timur, 
some were divided among the princes, Amirs and Aghas who 
had assisted in the conquest, and some were reserved for those 
who were maintaining the royal authority in other parts. Timur 
had formed the design of building a Mnsjid-i-Jami in Samar- 
qand, his capital and he now gave orders that all the stone¬ 
masons should be reserved for that pious work.”^ 


The Indian Mughals, therefore, it will not be wrong to 
conclude, were the fulfilment of the best 


The Indian 
Mughals. 


and the worst instincts of their forebears. 
By a prophetic instinct also the followers 


of Timur as well as Babur had felt that settlement in India 


1. Mulfuzat-uTmuri and Zfar-mma : E. & D., op. cit., III,, 
pp. 394-477; 479-522. 
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would mean deterioration of their character as warriors and 
conquerors. Their worst fears were fulfilled, though gradually 
and imperceptibly, in the course of over two centuries. This 
may not be attributed entirely to the enervating influence of 
the Indian climate : the Indian part of the modem army has 
proved its efficiency under all tests. The deterioration of the 
Mughals must therefore be attributed to other causes. But 
before we proceed to analyse these, we might refer to another 
dubious factor, viz., the racial inter-mixture of Mughal with 
Hindustani and Persian blood. The reader will remember that 
mothers of most of the Mughal Princes, Jahan^r onwards, 
belonged' to one or other of these two races. But neither the 
Persians nor the Rajputs or other Hindustanis who supplied 
the stalks on which the Indian Mughals were bred were want¬ 
ing in martial qualities or traditions. There is no reason 
why any intermixture of them should have proved destmctive 
to those qualities. On the contrary there is ample evidence 
to believe that, with rare exceptions among the later Mughals, 
all the descendants of Babur kept up their physical stamina 
and courage remarkably well, in the midst of the most adverse 
circumstances.^ 

There are instances, no doubt, of Mughal Princes who 
died of consumption and other wasting diseases; but these ex¬ 
ceptions were due to their own personal dissipations and not 
the result of the deterioration of the stalk from which they 
sprang. 

What has been said of the Imperial house may not have 
been equally tme of the rank and file. There must have been 
comparatively greater deterioration among lesser men of the 
ruling race. But even here it is necessary to remember that 


1. Keene thinks that the fact of the “ uncommon succes^on 
of high qualities in a race bom to die pun>le ”, among other reasons, ^ 
may be ascribed to ” the habit of contracting marriages with Hindu 

princesses, which . was a source of fresh blood, whereby the 

increase of family predisposition was diecked .”—The fall of the 
Moghul Empire if Hmdustany p. 16. 
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the larger part of the) Imperial army, after Babur and Huma- 
yun, consisted not of the Murals but other Musalmans and 
Hindustanis. There were only a few divisions of Mughals as 
such, in the army, though among the nobility the Mughal or 
Turani party continued to exercise power in the Empire for 
quite a long period. These nobles were undoubtedly demo¬ 
ralised on account of a variety of circumstances, but their 
deterioration need not necessarily have proved fatal to the 
Mughal Empire. 

If the complex disease with which the Imperial structure 
was stricken in its later days is to be indi- 

Causes of cated by two of its most outstanding symp- 

IDowniflll 

toms, we might say that its prostration 
w’as brought about by Luxury and Intestinal Feuds ; 

' Where wealth accumulates men decay ; ’ 

And disloyalty on the Empire did prey. 

The decadence of the Emperors and the nobility under 
the deadly effects of these two poisons may be illustrated by 
a few examples. Jahandar Shah and Ahmad Shah may be 
cited as the worst specimens of the descendants of the hardy 
and noble warriors Babur and Akbar. Despite the luxury and 
pomp of the prosperous reigns of Akbar, JahangJr and Shah 
Jahan, the Mughal Emperors had to a large extent succeeded 
in maintaining their personal vim by means of military cam¬ 
paigns and hunting expeditions. Bahadur Shah I, son and 
successor of Aurangzeb, was noted for his craze for outdoor 
life. He never felt at ease under any roof. Even Farrukh- 
siyar was a fine specimen of the Mughal physique. Kam- 
Bukhsh as a captive on his death-bed regretted that a descen¬ 
dant of TImtir was captured alive. But Jahandar Shah and 
Ahmad Shah were not ashatned to be caught up in the tresses 
of their concubines who came between them and their duties 
as Emperors. 

They looked on beauty 
And turned away from duty. 
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The fonner fooled himself in public with his Lai Kunwar; 
the latter buried himself in his seraglio—^which extended over 
four miles square—for weeks together without seeing the face 
of a male ! When gold rusts what will iron do ? The amirs 
were only in a worse condition. With the exception of a few 
honourable exceptions like Nizamu-1 Mulk, even where they 
were not wanting in personal bravery they too were spoilt by 
luxury, personal ambition, envy of fellow-nobles, and above all 
by their want of loyalty either to the Empire or to the Emperor. 
We have seen how the strength and fortunes of the Empire 
varied with the strength of the Emperor’s personal character. 
The Emperor, in fact, was the keystone of the arch ; the 
army and the treasury constituted the cement that held the 
whole structure together. The nobles were the flag-stones. The 
Empire indeed fell on evil days when corruption set in all 
these elements. Foreign invaders like Nadir Shah and Ahmad 
Shah Abdali, on the one hand, and internal parasites of all 
descriptions sucked the Imperial treasury dry; the army lost 
its cohesion, discipline and loyalty, being composed more and 
more of mere mercenaries. “ In short,” as Irvine has pointed 
out, “excepting want of personal courage, every other fault 
in the list of military vices may be attributed to the degene¬ 
rate Moghuls : indiscipline, want of cohesion, luxurious habits, 
inactivity, bad commissariat, and combrous equipment.”^ Or,, 
indeed, as another writer has described, “ The heroic soldiers 
of the early Empire, and their not less heroic wives, had given 
place to a vicious delicate breed of grandees. The ancestors 
of Aurangzeb who swooped down on India from the north 
were ruddy men in boots : the courtiers among whom Aurang¬ 
zeb grew up were pale persons in petticoats. Babur, the 
founder of the Empire, had swum every river which he met 
with during thirty years’ campaigning; the luxurious nobles 
around the youthful Aurangzeb wore skirts made of innumer¬ 
able folds of the finest white muslin and went to war in palan- 


1. Irvine, The Army of the Indian Moghuls, p. 300. 
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< 3 uins.”^ Riding on richly caparisoned horses with bells, chains 
and ornaments of precious gems and metals, they were more 
admirably fitted to prance in a peaceful procession than cap¬ 
able of long exertion in protracted warfare. Each nobleman 
endeavoured to vie with his master in magnificence, and even 
private soldiers attended to comfort in their tents, '‘and the 
line of march predated a long train of elephants, camels, carts, 
and oxen, mixed up with a crowd of camp-followers, women 
of all ranks, merchants, shopkeepers, servants, cooks, and all 
kinds of ministers of luxury, amounting to ten times the num¬ 
ber of the fighting men.’*® 

This effeminacy of the nobility and army was rendered 
worse by their internal feuds and jealousies fostered by rival 
claimants to the throne in the Mughal ruling house itself. 
When Princes of the Royal blood fought among themselves 
casting all principles of humanity and decency to the winds, 
for takht ya takhta (crown or the coffin),, the nobles were 
compelled to take sides and often act hypocritically and to 
gain only selfish personal ends. This tendency of rebellion 
and disloyalty is seen from the very beginning : Kamran, 
Hindal and Askeri, under Humayun ; MIrza Muhammad and 
Salim, under Akbar ; Prince Khusru under Jahangir ; Aurang- 
zeb, Dara, Shuja and Murad under Shah Jahan ; Princes 
Muhammad Muaazam and Akbar under Aurangzeb ; Azatn 
and Kfim Bakhsh under Bahadur Shah ; and so on the tale 
of treason and fratricidal strife is carried on to the very end 
of the utter destruction of the noble house of Babur and Akbar. 
No wonder that " King-makers ”, abortive or successful, arose 
under each reign : Ali Khalifa under Babur and Humayun ; 

1. “The hardy troops of Balldx had grown soft in the Capua 
of the Jamna, and their religious convictions had gone the way of 

the Deputy of Achaie . The rough breath of their highland 

birth-place was changed to »ckly essences; . and immortality 

and debauchery had followed close upon the loosening of the reli¬ 
gious bond.”—^Lane-Poo3e, Aurangzib pp. 18-19. 

2. Elphinstone, op. cit., pp. 659-60. 
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Bairam Khan under Humayun and Akbar; Singh under 
Akbar and JahangJr; Mahabat Khan under Jahangir and 
Shah Jahan; Mir Jumla under Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb; 
Munim Khan under Bahadur Sh^. These had their hey¬ 
day under the later Mughals : The Saiyad Brothers, Safdar 
Jang and Imadu-d Daula are all familiar to the reader. Last 
but not the least, the Marathas and the English should be 
remembered for their rdle, if not of ‘making' kings, of ‘un¬ 
making* them. Indeed, as we have pointed out in the Intro¬ 
duction, when Nadir Shah invaded, he not merely despoiled 
the capital of its wealth, but also robbed the crown of its 
prestige. In other words. Nadir Shah saw the Empire already 
at its fbodir. Abdali and the Marathas only flogged a dead 
horse and tried either to kill or prop up a creature that was 
already dead. 

Babur founded the Mughal Empire in 1526 by overthrow¬ 
ing the Lodies Who were Afghans. In the 
& following years, besides the Rajputs, he 
^ had to fight Afghan chiefs in Jaunpur and 

Bihar before he could make sure that his Empire in India 
would endure. Still, when he died in 1530 he had not sub¬ 
dued important Afghan dynasties in Hindustan like those of 
Bengal and Gujarat. After his death the Afghans gave his 
son Humayun no end of trouble. They rallied round parti¬ 
cularly two leaders, viz., Bahadur Shah and Sher Shah. The 
latter, as we have seen, in the course of less than ten years, 
drove the son of Babur into exile. The Afghans were inspired 
to feel that they were in no way inferior to the Mughals; they 
were made to realise that they had lost their dominion in 
Hindustan only on account of their clannishness and want of 
unity ; and finally they were organised to recover their lost 
hegemony. And although the death of Sher Shah made this 
glory a shortlived triumph and enabled Humayun to come 
back to his own, the real work of the Afghan adventurer en¬ 
dured. Akbar raised his whole administrative structure on the 
foundations laid by an Afghan genius. The Rajputs were 

M. E. 10. 
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assimilated into the Empire by Akbar’s statesmanship, but the 
Afghans refused to be so absorbed. Gujarat sheltered many 
a rebel against the Mughal Emperor, and was not subdued un¬ 
til 1573, and Daud Khan in Bengal held aloft the Afghan 
standard until three years later (1576). 

The next five years were memorable on account of the 
great social and religious reforms sought to be introduced by 
Akbar. As we have seen, matters came to a crisis in 1581 
when all the reactionary elements attempted to overthrow the 
r^me of the reforming Emperor. The Afghans during this 
period of storm and stress must have aligned themselves with 
the enemies of Akbar, but the tempest subsided soon after. 
There was no trouble from the Afghans for the rest of the 
reign. But after the death of Akbar, on account of the fre¬ 
quent transfer of governors, they found an opportunity in the 
eastern province of Bengal. The rebellion of Usman during 
this period has already been dealt with in the proper context. 
On 12th March 1612 the rebels were defeated finally and 
Usman, the Afghan Hereward the Wake, died of a fatal wound. 
“ The political power of the Afghans, who had been so long 
hostile to the Mughal rule, was completely broken, and 
Jahangir by his conciliatory policy turned them from foes into 
friends of the empire.” As the author of the Mukzan-i 
Afghana observes: ‘Nuruddin Ghazi (Jahangir) pardoning 
them their former trespasses, attached them to himself by the 
bonds of bounty; and paid so much attaition to them, that 
they abolished all further treasonable designs from their minds, 
and thought themselves bound to continue subservient and 
attached to him, even to the sacrifice of life.*^ Thereafter the 
Afghans merged their separate and independent existence in 
the fabric of the Mughal Empire and seemed to reconcile them¬ 
selves to the lot of many another proud community. Soon 

1. See Sarkar and Datta, Text-Baak of Modern Indian Histofy, 
Vol. I. pp. lOMO. 
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they were favoured with the loaves and fishes of the official 
hierarchy and were all but absorbed like the Rajputs. 

The hold of the Mughals over Kabul, frofm 1504 (when 
it was first acquired by Babur) to 1738 (when it was captured 
by Nadir Shah) gave the Empire a vantage-ground for full 
235 years. In it the Emperors possessed the key to the north¬ 
western gateway of India ; and it also proved an invaluable 
recruiting centre for an important section of the Imperial 
army. But, when it slipped away, on account of the bungling 
and impotency of Muhammad Shah and his successors, the 
life-blood of the Empire oozed away. The master of Kabul 
appeared to be destined to dominate over the plains of the 
Punjab and Hindustan. As Babur had done two centuries 
and a half earlier, Ahmad Shah Abdali, made use of Kabul 
as a stepping stone for entry into India. That he did not 
attempt to found another Afghan dynasty at Delhi was one of 
the accidents of history. He found among the Rohillas and 
Bangash Afghans of Hindustan loyal supporters and allies, but 
still he chose to reinstate a Mughal Emperor rather than up¬ 
root the usurpers of the dominion of his race. The Afghan 
generals (whether Bangash, Rohilla, or Pathan) played an 
important role under the later Mughals ; and they also formed 
the backbone, together with some of the Turanl nobles, of the 
orthodox Sunni party—opposed to the Shias who were mainly 
composed of the HindustM Musalmans and the Iranis or Per¬ 
sians. It was these Afghans that, after two centuries and a 
half, had their full measure of vengeance against the Mughals. 
It was they that invited their national hero, Durr-i-durrani, to 
invade India once more, and under the guise of friendship 
really established an Afghan dictatorship at Delhi under 
Najibu-d Daulah for nearly a decade after the third battle of 
•Panipat (1761-69). But, alas, it was the revenge of the blind 
Sampson. The whole Philistine structure crashed over thdr 
heads no less than over others. The Marathas and the i^glish 
did not allow them to etijoy this dubious satisfacticMi for long. 
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Babur's victory over Ibrahim Lodi had placed him on the 
throne of Delhi; but before he could make 
The Empire & sure of his mastery over Hindustan, he had 
ajputs. subdue Rana Sanga and Medini Rai, 

besides the fugitive Afghan chiefs scattered over North India. 
The strength of the Rajput resistance to the founder of the 
Mughal dominion is not to be minimised because of its failure. 
But for Babur’s advent the Rajputs had come very near re¬ 
covering their hegemony over western Hindustan, at any rate, 
down to Gujarat and Malwa. Babur himself recognised the 
strength and valour of Rana Sanga and had to put forth all 
the skill and effort his genius could command. 

Rana Sanga left no worthy successor, and Rani Kamawati 
of Mewar had to appeal to Humayun for assistance when 
Chitor was besieged by Bahadur Shah of Gujarat. Yet, Sher 
Shah, who succeeded in driving the Mughal out of India and 
refounding Afghan dominion, confessed, at the end of his ardu¬ 
ous Rajput campaign, that, for a handful of bajra, he had 
come very near to losing his empire in Hindustan. He could 
defeat the Rajputs only by having recourse to the ruse of the 
forged letters. It is not surprising to note that he entrusted 
the building of New Rohtas to Rajah Todar Mal^ who appears 
on the stage of history foil the first time in this connexion. 

Humayun hadi sought refuge in vain^from Rajah Maldeo 
of Jodhpur during his flight. Nevertheless it was the Rana 
of Amarkot that sheltered the fugitive for a time, and Akbar 
seemed to carry in his blood the feelings of gratitude that liis 
sorely tried father must have felt at that moment. Despite 
the luthlessness that attended his conquest of Chitor, his 


1. Raja Todar Mai seems to have been a Khatri by caste, and 
Rajah Birbal (referred to later in this section) a Brahman, But 
both these have been included here imder the Rajputs, because m 
spirit and outhok, as well as by vocation, they were indistinguishable 
from the Rajputs. Likewise, no distinctions of clans and sections 
of the Rajputs have been specified, the term being used in a very 
broad sense. 
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policy and attitude towards the Rajputs as a whole were 
characterised by a broadmindedness that converted the enemy 
into a bulwark of the Empire. The chivalrous instincts which 
prompted Akbar to erect memorials td his heroic enemies, Jai 
Mai and Patta, could not but evoke an echo in the hearts of 
his more chivalrous adversaries. Rajahs Bhar Mai, Bhagwan 
Das, Birbal, Todar Mai and Man Singh were the most loyal 
supporters of Akbar, who formed the pillars of his State. As the 
exalted position accorded to these and the dignified terms that 
were conceded to the Hadas of Bundi (cited earlier in this 
book) indicated, Akbar respected the Rajputs and the Rajputs 
respected him. But for the strength derived from the Rajputs, 
both in the civil and the military departments, the Mughals 
would have lost much of the glory that they achieved under 
Akbar and his immediate successors. 

Thanks to Akbar's marriage policy, his son JahangJr was 
in blood half Hindu and half Muslim.^ Jahan^r in his turn, 
following in the footsteps of hia father, left a successor, Shah 
Jahan, who was racially more Hindu than Muslim. It is 
strange, in view of this pedigree, that Sh^ Jahan should have 
initiated the swing of the liberal pendulum in the opposite 
direttion. Akbar had wisely attempted to knit the social and 
political fabric of his Empire closely by means of inter-marri¬ 
ages and abolition of all racial and religious distinctions in 
the matter of ‘ Imperial preference.' Jahangir’s reign saw no 
" rift in the lute *; on the other hand, the cement was allowed 
to set. But in the next generation, the Muslim blood in the 
veins of Shah Jahan seemed to be in conflict with! his Hindu 
blood. This made him partially to reverse his father’s and 
grandfather’s policy, as shown by his abolition of the sijdah 
and sun-worship and more positively by his destruction of 
the Hindu temples at Benares. This reaction, as we have seen. 


1. Readers will recall to their minds ^ the union of the Lan¬ 
castrians and Yorkists in England by Henry VIFs marriage with 
Elizabeth of York. 
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reached its acme of fanatical fervour in the person of Aurang- 
zeb, the next ruler. He could console himself that no infidel 
fathered or tnothered him; but he took to wife a Princess 
who was Rajput, by , birth at any rate, and through her left a 
successor, Bahadur Shah I, whose father alone could claim to 
be a Mughal. But even the fanatical Alamgir, who penalised 
the Hindus on account of their religion, destroyed their temples 
and levied from them invidious contributions like the jaziya, 
could not dispense with the services of great Rajput generals 
like Mirza Rajah Jai Singh and Rajah Jaswant Singh. Though 
he proved ungrateful to them in the end, much of Aurangzeb's 
military strength and “diplomatic talent were drawn from them. 
Shivaji would have defied the Empire with greater non-chal- 
ance but for a Jai Singh being on its side. The greatest folly 
of Aurangzeb lay in alienating such great supporters. He made 
the vainl endeavour of subjugating them by sheer brute force, 
and his failure indicated that the Rajput could support the 
Empire as well as ruin it. Prince Akbar was won over by them 
and they came very near to teaching Aurangzeb the lesson 
he most needed. 

Bahadur Shah recovered much of the love of the Rajputs 
by his more conciliatory policy. He practically allowed them 
to enjoy their liberty in their own desert homes unmolested. 
The effect was seen in Ajit Singh being prepared to give his 
daughter in marriage to Farrukh-siyar, though after the fall 
of that Emperor he took her back to his home. Under the 
Emperors that followed, there was increasing chaos both with¬ 
in Rajputana and the Mughal Empire. The corrupt generals 
of the latter could effect little in Rajputana, and the Rajputs 
themselves sought relief at the hands of the .equally, if not 
more, dangerous Marathas who proved their ruin. Even un¬ 
der such conditions, the Emperor Ahmad Shah could gh rid 
of a rebellious and dictatorial tmztr, like Safdar Jang, only by 
invoking the aidi of the Rajput Madho Singh of Jaipur. The 
grateful Emperor placed on the Rajah’s head his own jewelled 
turban and loaded his followers with gifts, and what was more 
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welcome to Madhd Singh, the fort of Rantambhor was restor¬ 
ed to the Rajputs. Had Akbar's cordial relations with the 
Rajputs continued, without being interrupted by Aurangzeb’s 
fatal fanaticism, perhaps it would have gone well with both. 
But the Todar Mals and Jai Singhs were destined to be mere 
memories. 

The Rajputs have been credited with more valour than 
wusdom. But, if they are to be judged by theiil contributions 
to the Mughal Empire, they distinguished themselves equally in 
both. Rana Sanga's resistance to Babur, the heroic stand of 
Chitor against Akbar, the unconquerable spirit of Rana Pra- 
tap, the intrepid activities of Ehirgadas—all showed that the 
Rajputs would sooner break than bend. On the other hand, 
the disappearance of Rana Sanga after Kh^ua, the retirement 
of Udai Singh into the Aravalis, the submission of Amar Singh 
to JahangUr, the acceptance of Mughal peerage by even Ajit 
Singh and EHirgadas, in the end, equally indicated that the 
Rajput knew when to yield, as well as he knew when to fight. 
Birbal, Man Singh, Todar Mai, Jaswant Singh and Jai Singh 
served the Empire both by their valour and their wisdom. 
While eminently distinguished for their heroic resistance to 
the Muslims throughout their history, the Rajputs as a race 
revealed remarkable capacity for compromise when they yield¬ 
ed up their daughters to be mother of Muslim Princes and 
provided the Mughals the best military acumen that India 
could then offer. This was no meek or abject surrender, but 
honourable co-operation that lent dignity to him that gave and 
him that took, and blessed both. The Rajput’s love of in¬ 
dependence under these conditions is perhaps nowhere better 
illustrated than in the Treaty of the Hadas, already referred 
to, and in the answer that Man Singh gave to Akbar wiien he 
was invited to accept the Din-i llahi : “ I know of Islam 

and respect it; I know of Hinduism and am proud to own 
it; but I know nothing oPthis new faith, and cannot acc^ it 
It was this spirit of self-respecting co-operation that gave 
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Strength to the Mughal Empire during the period of its sur¬ 
vival. It was the undermining of that spirit, by the folly of 
Aurangzeb, that laid the axe to the root of its existence. Even 
after their homes were harried by the desecrating hands of 
Aurangzeb and' his generals, the resumption of a more accom¬ 
modating attitude, by Bahadur Shah I and his successor, again 
found in the Rajputs the spirit of responsive ccK>peration. The 
folly of losing their support, therefore, was entirely on the side 
of the Emperors. Who, except a politically blind and bankrupt 
people, would have failed to enlist the sjmipathy and support 
of a race that possessed the chivalrous qualities of the Rajputs ? 
Even in their degenerate days, under the later Mughals, when 
an Imperial army that had been sent to conquer them was 
dying of thirst in the deserts of Rajputana, the noble Rajputs 
offered their enemies water to drink, before they stood up to 
fight them I Few countries can boast of such chivalry; add to 
this Raja Todar Mai's ' Bmdobast ' which was the sheet-anchor 
of the Mughal revenue system, and we have the best contri¬ 
butions of the Rajputs to the Mughal Empire, not to speak 
of the influence of their art. 

The Rajputs, by their very geographical situation, were 

called upon to lead the Hindu opposition 

V^t against Islamic dominion in Hindustan, 

and the Marathas. 

But their chivalrous instincts and tradi¬ 
tions, coming into contact with the tact and statesmanship of 
Akbar, enabled the two to effect a compromise which proved 
on the whole beneficial to both and the country at large. This 
state of social and political equilibrium, though disturbed by 
Aurangzeb to a very large extent, was restored in some degree 
under his successors. Rajputana had become a sub<»h of the 
Mughal Empire, its Rajas held a proud position in the hier¬ 
archy of the Mughal nobility, and the Rajputs seemed to have 
acquiesced in tiiis position. Their wars under Aurangzeb and 
later were only defensive wars intended to preserve their isolat¬ 
ed independence within the four comers of their desert land. 
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Even then, when the hand was proffered them, they did not 
fail to co-operate with any of the Court parties, chiefly the 
Hindustani party. As we have seen, even the proud and in¬ 
trepid Ajit Singh and Durgadas accepted inans<^s under the 
Emperors and gave a daughter in marriage to the Mughal; 
a Madho Singh came to the succour of the Emperor when his. 
own waztr had rebelled against him. But the Empire’s rela¬ 
tions with the Marathas were of a very different order al¬ 
together. 

The Maratha led the Hindu reaction against the Muslims 
both in the Deccan and in the North; and on the whole their 
resistance was more determined than that of the Rajputs or 
any other non-Muslim community in Hindustan. The Sikhs, 
the Jats and the Satnamis also fought against the Mughals, but 
their opposition never amounted to anything more than a 
minority struggling to maintain its religious or political rights. 
None of them challenged the Imperial pretensions of the 
Mughals. This task was reserved for the Marathas to pursue 
to the end ; and although they did not succeed in establishing 
a lasting Maratha Empire in India (this failure being due to 
a variety of causes extraneous to the Mughal Empire) they 
yet proved the most potent ^eternal instrument that wrought 
the ruin of the Mughals in India. How this was achieved has 
been shown in the body of this work, and no ixirpose would 
be served in recounting the tale. But a few comments on the 
main phases of the struggle should prove useful. 

The great Shivaji represented the very soul of the 
resurgence in Maharashtra. The history of this mighty move¬ 
ment and the political struggles that ensued from it are 
bristling with controversies. It is beyond the scope of these 
commentsi to discuss them. Likewise, it is to be remembered 
that the Hindu renaissance in Maharashtra, which carried 
the Marathas beyond their own homelands, was a complex 
movement, the positive sides of which it is not our purpose to 
describe here. A mere political movement would not have 
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appealed to the temperamentally tame and ignorant Mawal 
peasants and shepherds ; nor a merely predatory instinct en¬ 
abled them to sustain their dominion over the larger part of 
India during more than a century. We agree with Ranad^ 
that “ Like the Protestant Reformation in Europe in the 16th 
century there was a religious, social and literary revival and 
reformation in India, but notably in the Deccan in the 15th 
and 16th centuries .... This religious revival was also of the 
people, of the masses, and not of the classes. At its head were 
saints and prophets, poets and philosophers, who sprang chief¬ 
ly from the lower orders of society, tailors, carpenters, potters, 
gardeners, shopkeepers, barbers, and even scavengers, more 
often than Brahmans.'’^ It was this popular and all-sided 
awakening that was at the root of the Maratha movement, 
however clumsy its political manifestation might have appeared 
at times and places. To lose sight of this factor is to miss the 
true import of a mighty force which determined to a large 
extent the fate of the Mughal Empire. If the Marathas were 
mere plunderers, like the pindaries, of a later period, the Mughal 
Emperors would have blotted them out as did the British. 
That even a veteran general like Aurangzeb, with all his 
resources in men and money, could not so stamp them out, 
alone should suffice to show the deep-rooted and dynamic 
characte^r of the Maratha rising. “Thus,'* as Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar has well pointed out, “a remarkable community of 
language, creed and life was attained in Maharashtra in the 
17th century even before political unity was conferred by 
Shivaji. What little was wanting to the solidarity of the peo¬ 
ple was supplied by his creation of a national state, the long 
struggle with the invader from Mhi under his sons, and the 
imperial expansion of the race under the Peshwas. Thus 
in the ehd a tribe,—or rather a collection of tribes and 
castes,—was fused into a nation, and by the end of the 18th 
century a Maratha people in the political and cultural senses 


1. The Rise of the Maratha Power, p. 10. 
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of the term had been formed, though caste distinctions still 
remained/-^ 

A remarkable demonstration, both of the strength of the 
movement and of its self-directing energy, was made during 
the crisis with which Maharashtra was faced at the death of 
Sambhaji. The magnitude of this trial was not less than that 
which France had to face in the early days of its con¬ 
version into a republic. Suddenly, in both countries, the King 
was removed (though in each case by an altogether different 
cause), and the pec^^le were called upon to shoulder the dual 
responsibilities of internal administration and external attack. 
That the movement did not collapse under this crisis, but 
rather gathered momentum and turned the tide against the 
enemy, was a clear proof of its essentially national character. It 
is surprising, therefore, in the face of this to find al writer like 
Sir Jadunath Sarkar declaring that ‘‘The cohesion of the 
peoples in the Maratha State was not organic but artificial, 
accidental, and therefore precarious. It was solely dependent 
on the ruler’s extraordinary personality and disappeared when 
the country ceased to produce supermen.”^ We are not here 
engaged in analysing the causes of Maratha failure in their 
period of defeline, but rather concerned with the sources of 
their strength in the period of their power; because this power 
contributed largely to the break up of the Mughal Empire. 

The above observation with regard to the want of cohesion 
in the State could be more appropriately made with reference 
to the Empire of the Mughals. The unity of that structure 
was certainly not organic but artificial, because it was super¬ 
imposed. It was solely dependent on the ruler’s extraordinary 
personality and disappeared when the dynasty ceased to 
produce supermen. As regards the Marathas, for nearly two 


1. Skivji, pp. 17-18. 

2. Ibid., pp. 485-86. 
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centuries, they did produce a wonderful succession of ‘super¬ 
men ' and ‘ superwomen * who with a remarkable tenacity of 
purpose overthrew the dominion which had excited their 
wrath. Hence, there was an essential contrast between the 
Marathas and the Mughal Empire : the former produced 
supermen and superwomen because there was among them a 
genuinely national movement, dynamic in its creative energy ; 
the latter was a fabric that was sought to be woven, no doubt 
by the hands of supermen, but supermen that had an exotic 
origin, and had to be produced by the ever-declining vitality of 
a single family of rulers transplanted in a new soil. 

The Marathas were, no doubt, lucky in having to confront 
the Mughals, for the most part, in the period of their decline, 
unlike the Rajputs who had to face them in the period of their 
freshness. But a large part of their zeal was evoked by the 
political domination of the Sultans of the Deccan, on the one 
hand, and the religious fanaticism of Aurangzeb, on the other. 
The reaction in Maharashtra was therefore both political and 
religious; it was as it were, the child of these two parents. 
Hence, in its outward manifestation, it took the shape of a 
Hindu rebellion against the Islamic State. Its typical apostle 
was Swami Ramdas and its typical protagonist Shivaji. The 
advice of the former to the latter is contained in the following 
lines :— 


^ I II 

(Places of pilgrimage have been destroyed ; homes of the 
Brahmans have been desecrated; the whole earth is agitated; 
Dkarma is gone.) 

JRT5T I 

(Marathas should be mobilised; our Mahdrdshtra-dharma 
ought to be propagated.) 
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^ ^ iras^ I 
l?Rl^ »RI% I 

SRS g?Rlt I II 

(Rally all people; fill them with a singleness of purpose; 
sparing no effort, fall upon the Mlechha^). 

Chivalry in war towards the enemy was the distinctive 
virtue of the Rajput. The Maratha had little scruple in taking 
'his adversary at a disadvantage. But the Rajput (e.g. Ajit 
Singh is alleged to have) retaliated Muslim fanaticism with 
the destruction of the mosques and the oppression of the 
Muslims. Shivaji's conduct in this respect was exemplary ; 
and his model appears to have been kept up on the whole by 
the Marathas. The testimony of Khafi Khan (who calls 
Shivaji “hell-dog” and “sharp son of the devil”) regarding 
this should suffice : ‘ He made it a rule that whenever liis 
followers went plundering, they should do no harm to the 
mosques, the Book of God, or the woman of anyone. When¬ 
ever a copy of the sacred Kurdn came into his hands he 
treated it with respect and gave' it to some of his Musalman 
followers. When the women of any Hindu or Muhammadan 
were taken prisoners by his men, he watched over them until 
their relations came with a suitable ransom to buy their 
liberty.’ Likewise does he state, ‘Shivaji had always striven 
to maintain the honour of the people in his territories. He 
persevered in a course of rebellion, in plundering caravans and 
troubling mankind; but he entirely abstained from other 
disgraceful acts, and was careful to maintain the honour of 
women and children of Muhammadans when they fell into his 
handis. His injunctions upon this point were very strict, and 
anyone who disobeyed them received punishment.’^ It is not 
averred here that such purity and nobility of conduct were 
adhered to very punctiliously by the Marathas at all times. 
Perhaps the extent of their ;adherence was the measure of 
their success or at any rate thd justification of their conquests. 

1. E. & D., op. cit., VII, pp. 260, 305. 
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The inveterate hatred of the Marathas that had marked 
Aurangzeb’s relations with them terminated with his death. 
It is hazardous to guess what turn their relations would have 
taken if Aurangzeb had treated Shivaji as Akbar had done 
with most of the Rajputs. The difference in the character of 
the Marathas and the Rajputs, as a people, would count for 
much in such a calculation. However, with the accession of 
Bahadur Shah I on the throne of Delhi, and of Rajah Shahu in 
Maharashtra, we enter upon a new phase in their mutual 
relations : better understanding, if not friendship, takes the 
place of suspicion and hatred. The personal characters of 
both the sovereigns, perhaps, had much to do with this 
rapprochement ; both were amiable monarchs and were not, 
•evidently, obsessed with their predecessor’s antagonisms. This 
attitude was turned to good account by the diplomatic abilities 
of the Peshwas, who now to a large extent determined the 
policy of the Marathas towards the Mughal Empire. 

Bahadur Shah's concessions to Shahu were the first fruits 
of this change. The vantage thus gained was further con¬ 
firmed and consolidated by the Marathas, in the period of 
confusion that followed the death of Bahadur Shah I. They 
now became the virtual masters of, not only their home- 
provinces, but also of some of the districts they had conquered 
from the Mughal Empire. With this leverage, under the second 
of the Peshwas, Baji Rao I, they pushed forward in all direc¬ 
tions within the Mughal dominion. More than anything else, 
they realised the weJakness of the Mughal Empire and, in the 
words of Baji Rao, decided to strike at the trunk of the tree, 
being convinced that its withered branches would fall off as a 
matter of course. We have observed how the Empire, divided 
against itself, could not stand against the diplomatic and 
military incursions of the Marathas. Far from being consi¬ 
dered its enemies, they wer^ soon welcomed as its saviours, little 
reckoning that the Marathas were making good every op¬ 
portunity to feather their own nests. The good-for-nothing 
Emperors as well as their corrupt and self-seddng ministers 
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and nobles, .each in his own way, unwittingly perhaps, but 
none the less with the certainty of Fate, furthered the cause most 
dear to the hearts of the Marathas. The latter became willing 
instruments in the game of King-making, fatal to the‘ one and 
fateful to the other. This involved a dual consequence : the 
Marathas had to shoulder the responsibility of the defence of 
India against an external invader like Ahmad Shah Abdali, on 
the one hand, and to face the jealousy of their Muslim rivals 
in India, on the other. They heroically faced both, with what 
result need not be adjudged here. So far as the Mughal Em¬ 
pire was concerned, it was completely at their mercy. To 
mention only the last, the Emperor Alamgir II was murdered 
with their connivance, his stop-gap successor was placed on the 
throne by Sadashiv Rao Bhau, during his ephemeral dictator¬ 
ship at Delhi, and finally the fugitive Shah Alam II was res¬ 
tored to the capital of his ancestors by Mahadji Sindhia. Even 
the very last of the Mughal ‘ EmperorsBahadur Shah II, 
was supported by the last of the' Peshwas’ representative, Nana 
Saheb, and both fell together. 

In 1858 the last of the Mughal Emperors was condemned 
by the English for high treason against 
The Empire & their Company's Government, and exiled ; 
t e uropeans. same time, the last claimant for 

power on behalf of the Peshwas, Nana Saheb, absconded in 
order to escape the wrath of the same English Government in 
India. Thus the two great powers—^the Mughals and 
Marathas—were finally superseded in their dominion by an 
European government at one and the same time. But the 
English were not the first Europeans to enter India. The Portu¬ 
guese Vasco da Gama had landed on the Malabar Coast at Cali¬ 
cut in 1498—^three hundred and sixty years before the moment¬ 
ous happenings above referred to. The history of these 360 
years, read from the point view of the rise of British Domi¬ 
nion in India, is remarkable even in the diequered annals of 
this country. These years saw the rise and fulfilment of the 
Mughal dominion, as well as its decline and fall, together with 
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that of the Marathas; they also witnessed the adventures—- 
commercial, missionary and political—of a multitude of Euro¬ 
pean powers : Portuguse, Dutch, Danish, French, German and 
Flemish, besides the English. Neither the rivalries of these 
powers, fascinating in themselves, nor the causes of the ulti¬ 
mate triumph of the last named, form the subject of our scrutiny 
here.^ Buf the representatives of all these nationalities, as well 
as others not mentioned here (like the Italian, Spanish, Greek, 
Armenian and Turkish), had vital contacts with the Mughal 
Empire in a variety of ways which are worthy of notice even 
in'a general review such as is attempted in this brief Resume. 

So far as the Mughal Empire was concerned, the national 
distinctions between the various Europeans were of little 
account. With the exception of the Turk or Rumi they were 
all infidels, Christians or Firangian. For our purposes, there¬ 
fore, it is both desirable and historically more accurate to 
speak of the Europeans as a whole, rather than of the Portu¬ 
guese, the Dutch and the English, etc. However, to be fair, 
the nationality of each party cited must be borne in mind, 
though only as a subordinate factor. Perhaps, it will also be 
convenient to consider the relations of the Empire with the 
Europeans under the following heads : (1) Commercial, (2) 

Missionary, (3) Political, and (4) Miscellaneous. 

It was Europe accustomed to the luxuries of ‘the gorge¬ 
ous East ’ that, finding its customary route 
(1) Commercial. 5 y ^he Turk, sought new ways of 

reaching Asia. These endeavours resulted in two great dis¬ 
coveries, among several, which have shaped the destinies of 
both the East and the West since. The discovery of America, 
by Columbus, in 1492, and of India by Vasco da Gama, in . 
1498, were both momentous events in the history of the world. 
The former, being an undeveloped continent, led to a scramble 

1. For this purpose the Reader is referred to Major B. D. 
Basu’s Rise ef the Christum Power in India and Thompson and 
Garratt’s Rise and Fulfilment of British Dominion in India, as also 
The Cambridge History of India. 
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for colonies among European nations; the latter having 
settled governments and an ancient commerce, naturally led to 
commercial rivalries. The Portuguese having been first in 
the field, as a matter oif course, reaped the first advantages. 
But they were not satisfied with mere commerce; their 
missionary zeal and political ambitions made their relations 
with the Muslim states rather complex and complicated. They 
had acquired a strong footing on the West Coast with their 
conquest of Goa, in 1510, and their relations were at first 
confined to their neighbouring kingdoms of Gujarat, Bijapur, 
Vijayanagar, etc. Akbar was the first of the Mughal Em¬ 
perors to come into direct contact with them. Their relations 
with them have already been traced in some detail earlier in 
this book. From a commercial point of view, these relations 
were on the whole very friendly, resulting in advantages to 
both parties. The Mughals, being essentially a land-power, 
had no navy to speak of; hence, they were obliged to be friend¬ 
ly towards the* Portuguese and other Europeans who could 
•easily disturb their pilgrim and other traffic on the West Coast. 
Despite this consideration, however, under Shah Jahan and 
Aurangzeb particularly, the harmony between the Empire 
and the Portuguese was broken by the close association of the 
latter with piracy, both in the Arabian Sea and in the Bay of 
Bengal. This constitutes a dark chapter in the history of 
European doings in the East which involved the Dutch and the 
English as well. Not satisfied with the legitimate profits of 
commerce, they ventured into the shady regions of privateer¬ 
ing, evaded the customs and other duties of the Empire and 
thereby brought down upon themselves the might of* the local 
or central authorities. Otherwise, the Europeans of all nation¬ 
alities participated in the rich trade of the Empire through 
their ‘ factories * scattered throughout th^ Mughal dominions 
and outside, along the coasts as well as inland. 

A few glimpses of this have been given in the body of 
this work, such as the account from Bernier. Tavernier, 
Manucci and other contemporary European sojourners in 

M. E. n. 
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India also throw ample light upon the European commerce of 
this period, as well as the rivalries, mutual recriminations and 
jealousies of the 'Portuguese, the Dutch and the English, in» 
their scramble for the patronage of the Great Mughal. From 
the Dutch records we have cited a passage indicating the pro¬ 
tection that even the fanatical Aurangzeb afforded the Euro¬ 
pean factories after Shivaji’s sack of Surat. Sir Thomas Roe 
and the host of English ambassadors visited the Emperors onljr 
to secure such patronage. In short, the history of the English 
in India is the story of the transformation of a company of 
traders into the rulers of this paradise of commerce ; that 
story also involving the discomfiture of both their European 
rivals and the Indian rulers, including the Mughal Emperors. 

One of the secrets of the success of the English was their 
non-interference in religious matters. In 
(2) Missionary this they, were! guided both by the traditions 
of their own country and the warning of 
the Portuguese example. In tracing the history of the Jesuit 
missions to the Court of Akbar, we noticed how the Portuguese 
and their instruments, the Jesuit missionaries, tried to serve 
the interests of both this world and the next; in other words, 
they aimed at the establishment in India of a firm and lasting 
Christian dominion. The attempt to convert the Mughal 
Emperor, as a thin end of the missionary wedge, failed after 
Akbar and Jahangir. Under Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb set 
in a Muslim reaction. But, from a religious point of view, the 
Christians as such did not suffer even under the bigoted 
Alamgir. The treaty between this Defender of the Muslim 
Faith and the Portuguese, given in the Appendix, is, therefore,, 
of peculiar interest. The extent of patronage shown to the 
missionaries under other Emperors of the house of Babur was 
extraordinary; it looks even excessive and obsequious when 
we remember the times in which they lived. They were the 
honoured guests of the Emperors; they enjoyed privileges 
which were the envy of the Mughal nobility; Christian effigies 
and symbols were received within the Imp^ial palaces; 
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Princes of the Imperial house were allowed to be baptised, and 
churches to be built at Agra, Lahore and other Imperial 
cities, preaching and proselytising were freely permitted, and 
the Gospels were translated into Persian under Imperial 
auspices. Jesuit fathers like Manrique and Xavier were even 
appointed tutors to the ‘Princes; and the careers of Mirza 
Zu'lqamain^ and Donna Juliana^ indicate the extent of 
Christian influence under the later Mughals. Even instances of 
the reconversion of Christian fugitives, after their conversion 
to Islam, are not wanting. The ‘persecutions' under Shah 
Jahan and Aurangzeb have been demonstrated to be not religi¬ 
ous but provoked by the political intransigeance of the Portu¬ 
guese. 

The political proclivities of the Portuguese have already 
been alluded to. Though less decided, the 
(3) Political. other Europeahs were not lacking in politi¬ 
cal ambition. The exertions of Dupleix to found a French Em¬ 
pire in India are well known. Sir Thomas Roe had warned 
the East India Company against diverting their energies into 
wasteful and precarious channels such as the Portuguese 
had done. But, as we have noticed, there were other English- 
irveJn like Sir Josiah Childe who believed in the possibilities of 
establishing a lasting English dominion in India. Though 
the attempts of that generation failed, for the time being, 
the ultimate achievements of the British have demon¬ 
strated the essential soundness of that dream. We have not 
the space to deal with all the political escapades of the English 
and their European fore-runners in this direction; but the 
trend of European ambitions in India, especially during the de¬ 
clining days of the Mughal Empire, is indicated by the follow¬ 
ing passage from Bolt's Consideratiom of the Affairs of 
Bengal^ :— 


1. Maclagan, op. dt., pp. 170-77. 

2. Ibid., pp. 181-87. 

3. Cited by Basu, op. dt., p. 44 (2nd ed.). 
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“ The Mughal Empire is overflowing with gold and silver. 
She has always been feeble and defenceless. It is ^ miracle 
that no European Prince with a maritime power has ever at¬ 
tempted the conquest of Bengal. By a single stroke infinite 
wealth might be acquired, which would counterbalance the 
mines of Brazil and Peru. The Policy of the Mughals is Ixki ; 
their army is worse; they are without a navy. The Empire is 
exposed to perpetual revoits. Their ports md rivers ar^ open 
to foreigners. The country might be conquered, or laid under 
contribution, as easily as the Spaniards overwhelmed the naked 
Indians of America. 

“ A rebel subject, named Ali Verdi Khan, has tom away 
the three provinces of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa from the 
Moghul Empire*. He has treasure to the value of thirty mil¬ 
lion sterling. His yearly income must be at least two mil¬ 
lions, The provinces are open to the sea. Three ships with 
fifteen hundred or two thousand regulars would suffice for the 
undertaking. The British nation would co-operate for the sake 
of the plunder and the promotion of their trade.’' 

We stumble against Europeans of all descriptions through¬ 
out the history of the Mughal Empire in 
(4) Miscellane- India from the moment of Akbar’s first 
acquaintance with them at Cambay. Be¬ 
sides traders, missionaries and political agents, they appear 
also as mercenaries, physicians, surgeons, distillers, ^ engineers, 
gunners, pirates and impostors. This miscellaneous lot came 
from all nationalities of Europe. They were acting as indivi¬ 
duals mostly, or perhaps in groups, but always representing 
themselves, and not any national or responsible organisation. 
Still, the times were such, that ^en their more respectable 
compatriots in India often winked at their doings, because they 
were helpful in their own way in pushing forward the cause of 
the Europeans in this country. The support derived from 


1. Europeans had often the monopoly of this trade. See 
Manned, op. dt, p. 50. 
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these insidious forces in building up European enterprise, whe¬ 
ther commercial, military or political, is not to be lost sight oL 
The‘ European on that account was both feared and respected,, 
if not also looked upon with suspicion. In relation to the Em¬ 
pire, or rather the Emperors, we come across great missionaries 
like Manrique, Aquaviva and Xavier, high political arid com¬ 
mercial emissaries like Mildenhall, Roe and Hawkins, La 
Boulle le Gouz and Bebber,^ individual adventurers like 
Manucci, disinterested travellers like Bernier and Tavernier, 
Mughal officials like Zu’lqamain and god-mothers like Donna 
Juliana. In the writings of some of these, we have pen- 
portraits of a host of Europ)ean path-finders who have directly 
and indirectly contributed to the destruction of the Mughal 
Empire and the raising of a new edifice out of its ruins. 

THE LEGACY OF THE EMPIRE 

A tree, it is said, is judged by the fruit it bears. Having 
surveyed in some detail the history of the Mughal Empire in 
India, the question that naturally arises in our minds is, What 
fruit did that Empire bear ? We have witnessed its seed planted 
by Babur, the sapling uprooted under Humayun, replanted 
in a soil weeded and enriched by the labours of Sher Shah, 
nurtured at the hands of Akbar, bearing fruit under Jahangir 
and Shah Jahan—a golden harvest, perhaps, which yellowed 
in the autumn of Aurangzeb's rule, then withered rapidly in 
the winter of the ‘ later Mughal ’ regime, its branches either 
falling or hacked off to prevent the rot, which had set in at its 
roots, reaching its surviving parts. The A^arathas struck at 
its rotten trunk which could not be propped up with all the 
efforts of the Afghans, Najib Kh^ and Ahmad Shah Abdali. 
Its revivifying offshoots were smothered either by the Marathas 
or by the English. An English oak now stands where once 
stood an Indian banyan. The Nizam’s dominions alone survive 
to-day to remind us of its several subhas. But this to all out- 

1. Duarte, on ‘‘The first French Embassy to the Mugha! 
Court ” in The Times{ of India Annual, 1935, 
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ward seeming ; the discerning eye might still see the entire past 
at our doors. The best and the worst of the Mughal legacy is 
in our very midst. 

It would take us very long, indeed, to prepare a full in¬ 
ventory of our multitudinous heritage, but a few categories 
might be suggested as samples. We shall consider this subject, 
therefore, under the following heads : (1) The Political Legacy ; 
(2) the Economic Legacy ; (3) the Social Legacy ; and (4) 
the Cultural Legacy. 

This is perhaps the most delicate of all the issues involved 
in our study to be discussed with the frank- 

(1) Political ness that the subject demands. The pre- 
Legacy. . . 

sent IS never entirely the legacy of the past; 

it is the outcome of a multiplicity of causes among which con¬ 
temporary forces are undoubtedly the most dynamic. Never¬ 
theless, it is not to be denied that the legacy of the past— 
■especially the more recent past—is one of the most potent in¬ 
fluences at work in shaping our future, for better or for worse. 
Hence, a candid recognition of our indebtedness to the past 
(mixed as it is in its character) is a desideratum to progress. 
To cite only the most recent acknowledgment of this, the Re¬ 
port oj the Joint Committee on Indian Constitutiofud Reform 
(11933-34)^ states, “The arts of government and administra¬ 
tion were not indeed unknown to the earlier Hindu Kings, and 
ihe strong hand of the Mogul Emperors who reigned between 
1526 and 1707 maintained a State which ultimately embraced 
the larger part of India and did not suffer by comparison with, 
if it did not even surpass in splendour, the contemporary monar¬ 
chies in Europe** 

This “ splendour ** was not merely a deceptive glow, as is 
often represented, but the true luminosity of a radiant object. 
It will not be forgotten, however, that there are black spots 
even in the sun; and! in the words? of the Report above cited, 

1. Vol. I. Part 1, p. 3. (Italics mine). 

2. Referring to the British achievement in India.—Ibid. 
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Though we claim for it neither infallibility nor perfection, 
‘Since, like all systems of government, it has, at tjmes, fallen 
into error, it is well to remember the greatness of its achieve¬ 
ment.” We might also caution the reader against the not too 
infrequent habit of judging the Mughals by the standards of 
•our own times rather than by theirs ; and secondly to remember 
that there* is always a disparity between the promise and the 
fulfilment, whether in the medieval or in the modern govern¬ 
ments of all countries. Yet, like the British, the Mughals, 
although they were foreigners, gradually (perhaps more rapidly) 
worked up towards popular acceptance. The measure of their 
success or failure is not without instruction to our generation. 

The predominant trait of the Mughal rulers of India was 
their political instinct, if by this we understand the passion 
for conquest and the desire to rule. All their virtues and vices 
as rulers are traceable to this source. The adventurous Babur, 
the vacillating Humayun, the determined Akbar, the self-indul¬ 
gent Jahangir, the imperious Shah Jahan and the dogged Aurang- 
zeb displayed this diaracter to an eminent degree, each in his 
own individual manner. Even under the later Mughals, most 
of whom were far advanced in age when they ascended the 
throne, we witness their love of campaigning as with Bahadur 
Shah I, their unconquerable spirit as in the proud declaration 
of sorrow by Kam Bakhsh at his being captured alive, their 
propensity to govern as in the peurile appointment of infants 
to high offices in which the imbecile Ahmad Shah indulged, 
and in the maintenance of all the regalia of their once* impe¬ 
rious state by the last of the Mughals, even when the 
Emperor ” was not master of his own person. The training 
of Princes of the ruling house to bear Imperial responsibilities, 
«on the one hand, and their ruthless oppression of all other 
instincts in their one consuming passion to ascend the throne, 
on the other, were indications of the same trait. The succes- 
'sive revolts of the Mughal Princes and their declaration, not 
merely of independence but of their assumption of the insignia 
of the Imperator, were equally symptomatic of that identical 
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characteristic. Akbar's conception of the union of secular ancf 
spiritual sovereignty in his own person, looked at in the light 
of this political instinct to rule, appears but as the obverse of 
which Aurangzeb's fanatical. idea of a Muslim State' was the 
reverse. The one pointed the way to success, the other to* 
failure; hence Mr. Pringle Kenedy’s philosophic warning to 
his countrymen—quoted earlier—“The English won India by 
pursuing the methods of Akbar, let them not lose it by imitat¬ 
ing those of Aurangzeb.” 

The essence of Political genius lies in the spirit of com¬ 
promise, the capacity to understand divergences of interest, the 
ability to assimilate and synthesise. The Mughals showed 
these virtues eminently, generation after generation, during their 
rule of over two centuries in India. Babur and Humayun,. 
though of an essentially religious frame of mind, could subor¬ 
dinate their sectarian loyalties to political exigencies seeing 
that they could gain the support of Persia only by changing 
their creed from Sunni to Shia. Akbar, not less intensely (per¬ 
haps more truly) religious than Aurangzeb, saw at once, with 
the unerring insight of a statesman, both the true essence of 
all religions and the vital requirements of the political situa¬ 
tion. He, of all rulers of India, seemed to have grasped the 
secret of welding into a national harmony the composite and 
. discordant elements dwelling within this “ warring world of 
Hindustan,” and honestly attempted to “ alchemise old hates 
into the gold of Love, and make it current.” 

Aurangzeb, the very embodiment of an uncompromising, 
“ die-hard ” in matters religious, could still keep in high com¬ 
mand powerful Rajput generals and diplomats like Jaswant 
Singh and Jai Singh, and refrain from either killing or con- 
' verting Shahu, the son of Sambhaji, who was completely at his 
mercy. Jahan^r and Shah Jahan and all the other Mughals^ 
whatever thein personal leanings, on the whole maintained the 
eminently practical policy of Akbar, with negligible exceptions. 

Aq a result of this, the conception of a National State was- 
possible, a State in which all sects of Muslims and all castes of 
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Hindus, foreigners and Indians alike, could find employment 
for their talents, whether they belonged to the ruling race 
or not. In modem times, strange to say, under more enlight¬ 
ened auspices this ideal is yet to be reached by “ progressive 
stages in some distant future. The reason for this is not far 
to seek. The English came to India as traders ; their instincts, 
unlike those of the Mughals, were for making large pr<^ts- 
Although the Company of traders has ceased to rule India, 
their compatriots who hold the destiny of this country in their 
hands, have not ceased altogether to look at this Eldorado 
with the eyes of their ancestors; hence the “ safeguards.*' 
The spirit of Queen Victoria's magnanimous Proclamation is 
being retailed to us in the pettifogging scales of traders. 
The* enlightened trust and confidence which Akbar's policy 
breathed is checked every now* and then by the shrinking 
suspicions of an Aurangzeb. This is due to the essential dif¬ 
ference between the two : the Mughals settled in this country 
and made this land their own. There was therefore a com¬ 
plete identity of interests between the rulers and the ruled—at 
least to the extent it was possible under a monarchy, and a 
medieval monarchy at that. In their_ subjects' contentment 
lay their best security. After a generation or two the 
Mughals became Indians. They made this country their patria 
and did not look forward to enjoying their pensions or their 
profits away in distant homes. Hence they employed native 
Indians in all departments of the State, both civil and military, 
without restriction and without any racial discrimination. 
They needed no safeguards because they had nothing to keep 
away safely from their subjects, excepting their throne; but 
even this evoked a genuine loyalty (except under Aurangzeb) 
because the person who occupied it was not unoften the son 
of a Muslim father and a Hindu mother (though never vice 
versa) ; the throne itself and the palace in which it stood dis¬ 
played the workmanship of Hindu and Muslim craftsmen; the 
wealth which made it possible, and partly was made possible 
by it, came from Hindu and Muslim coffers, collected by 
Hindu and Muslim officers; as also were the armies that 
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defended them all, manned and officered by Hindu, Muslim, 
foreign and Indian men, selected on a basis of merit rather 
than of race. In short, as Lord William Bentinck confessed— 
In many respects, the Mahammedans surpassed our 
(British) rule; they settled in the countries which they con¬ 
quered ; they intermixed and intermarried with the natives; 
they admitted them to all privileges; the interests and sym¬ 
pathies of the conquerors and the conquered became identi¬ 
cal. Our (British) policy, on the contrary, has been the 
reverse of this,—cold, selfish and unfeeling.''^ 

We and the British have been the common inheritors of 
this legacy in India. Through the acquisition of the Diwani 
and other rights of the Mughal subah of Bengal, by the 
Company of traders, the administrative institutions of the 
Mughal Empire were transmitted to the British dominion in 
India ; but these—by the flux of time and circumstances, have 
been transformed almost beyond recognition now. Still, the 
original ground-work is visible in some parts ; our provincial 
and district administrations are derived from Mughal proto¬ 
types ; the powers of our externally appointed governors and 
viceroys, not altogether responsive to the chords of national 
life, are the relics of a past that is still living; our Civil 
Service, composed of men-of-all-work Imperially selected to 
administer Imperial as well as local interests, still reminds 
us of the mm$<A)dms, shorn of course of their feudal military 
character and functions, and selected on more scientific lines ; 
our legal system is modem, but some of our laws are derived 
from codes prevalent in Mughal times; our revenue system 
is a direct descendant of the Mughal organisation; our army 
is manned mostly by Indians, no doubt, but is largely officer¬ 
ed, financed and controlled by an authority not more responsi¬ 
ble to the people for whose defence it is ostensibly maintained 
than was the Mughal army; and finally, the salaries of our 
governors, viceroys and our secret service men, just as they are 


1. The Modern Review, Dec. 1907 (Calcutta). 
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Still on the* Grand Mughal scale, are controlled as well by a 
power that has stepped into the shoes of the great Mughals. 

This is not to denounce the present administration, but 
only to point out the historic survivals of a system that still 
persists despite the well-meaning efforts of an enlightened 
nation that is making the unique experiment of engrafting 
occidental democracy on an oriental stalk. Perhaps it could not 
have been otherwise in the nature of things, as the progenitors 
of the present government, consciously and deliberately, aimed 
at emulating the Mughals, as may be inferred from the follow¬ 
ing passage from a despatch of Warren Hastings, recommend¬ 
ing to the Court of Directors of the East India Company the 
publication of Gladwin’s translation of the Ain-i-Akbmi : 

The work, says the Minute, “ will serve to assist the 
judgment of the Court of Directors on many points of Im¬ 
portance to the first interests of the Company. It will shew 
where the measures of their administration approached to the 
first principles, which, perhaps, will be found superior to any 
that have been built on their ruins, and certainly most eafey, 
as the most familiar to the minds of the people, and when any 
deviation from them may be likely to counteract, or to assimi- 
Jate with them.”^ 

But, if Mughal survivals are to be traced in comparatively 
purer forms they might be found perhaps in our Indian 
States. For, as Sir Jadunath Sarkar has observed, “ The two 
hundred years of Mughal rule,. . .gave to the whole of northern 
India and to much of the Deccan also, oneness of official 
language, administrative system and coinage, and also a po¬ 
pular lingua franca for all classes except the Hindu priests 
and the stationary village folk. Even outside the territory 
directly administered by the Mughal Emperors, their adminis¬ 
trative system, official titles, Court etiquette^ and monetary 


1. Gladwin, Ayeen Akbery, ecL by Jagdish Mukhopadhyaya 
<Calcutta, 1906?), Preface, p, v. 
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type were borrowed, more or less, by the neighbouring Hindu 
rajahs,'' He further points out, “ All the twenty Indian subahs 
of the Mughal Empire were governed by exactly the same 
administrative machinery, with exactly the same procedure 
and official titles. Persian was the one language used in all 
official records, etc... .Officials and soldiers were frequently" 
transferred from one province to another. Thus, the native 
of one province felt himself almost at home in another pro¬ 
vince ; traders and travellers passed most easily from city to 
city, Subah to subah, and all realised the imperial oneness of 
this vast country.'*^ 

No extensive survey, adequate or satisfactory in itself, of 
the economic conditions in the Mughal 
mic^Le^^ Econo- Empire, is possible in a brief and general 
review like this. What is aimed at, there¬ 
fore, is to give some idea of the continuity of our present eco¬ 
nomic life, with reference to our heritage from those times. 
India at present occupies a high and honoured place in the 
commerce of the world. Although her trade-history dates from 
very ancient times, her modem prestige is largely derived 
from the days of the Mughals. In more recent times, no 
doubt, our trade has grown considerably in volume and also 
changed in character; but many of the conditions that have 
contributed to this transformation are directly traceable from 
thei history under study. 

In the first place, such valuable commercial traditions as 
our country undoubtedly possesses, presuppose the existence of 
economic prosp)erity ; secondly, it is also axiomatic that such 
prosperity itself could not exist without there being continuous 
peace over stretches of time and country. We are too aware 
of the wars and rebellions, piracies and dacoities, famines and 
pestilences that punctuated the annals of the Mughals in* 
India, to exaggerate the extent of that peace and prosperity ; 
but, when due allowance is made for all such accidents, in the 


1. Mugfud Administration, pp. 238-39. 
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liistory of those two hundred years and more, we have a clear 
balance in favour of an economic surplus. If it had been 
•otherwise?, the numerous Europeans who flocked to this country 
would have left our shores long ago, as mice do a sinking 
ship.^ The East India Company built up the British Empire 
in India out of this trade ; and its “ nabobs ini service and in 
retirement, stimulated the Industrial Revolution in all its 
phases in England. In a sense, a substantial part of the 
political and economic greatness of England has risen out of 
the Mughal Empire. 

The Mughals themselves were comparative strangers to 
the sea, and did not therefore, perhaps, pay as much attention 
to the creation of a fleet as the situation increasingly de¬ 
manded. There are, however, references in the Ain-i-Akbari 
to the ‘ Admiralty *, ship-building and the shipping trade, regu¬ 
lation of customs, etc., though most of this must have refe¬ 
rence to river traffic. The Tamils and the Maplahs of 
Malabar were used to a sea-faring life, but their adventurous 
spirits were not harnessed by the Mughals, perhaps on 
account of their Empire not having extended far enough to 
include them. One contemporary writer has affirmed that 
the Mogul's ships carry greater Burdens than those of 
Europe, .... They use neither the Compass nor Quadrant, 
but sail from India to 'Persia, Bassora, Mocha, Mozambick, 
Mombasa, Siunatra, Maccassar, and other Places, only by the 
help of the North-Star, and the Rising and Setting of the 
Sun .”2 But more and more, particularly under the later 
Mughals, the trade with Europe was carried on! in foreign bot¬ 
toms, and the Mughals found themselves increasingly at the 
mercy of the Europeans even to defend the shoresi of the Em¬ 
pire from pirates, as also the pilgrim traffic to Arabia. That 
this legacy of comparative neglect of the marine and naval 

1. Cf. Qiablani, The Economic Conditions of India during the 
XVIJ Century, pp. 69-71. 

2. See Pant, The Commercial Policy of the Moghuls, p. 270. 
For a fuller note on the subject see Appendix IV below. 
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requirements of India has duly come down to our own tinges i» 
apparent from our subsequent maritime history. The follow¬ 
ing abstract from The Times of India of October 2, 1934^ 
will be read with interest and profit:— 

‘‘Of the forces in existence in India to-day the Royal 
Indian Navy (just inaugurated) must be the oldest. There 
has always been a sea force of some description in Indian 
waters from the early days of the East India Company ; in 
fact, the present Indian Navy was bom in 1612 when the 
newly formed Company sent a squadron of four ships under 
Captain Thomas Best to trade with the country. Though the 
vessels were merely merchantmen, they were quite capable of 
defending themselves—a necessary provision considering that 
the Portuguese had already been here for nearly a hundred 
years. 

“ As a matter of fact, Best's squadron was not long in 
showing what it could do. It anchored in Surat Roads and 
immediately afterwards, in a three-days battle, defeated the 
Portuguese. These apparently so impressed the Emperor 
Jehangir that he grmted the British squadron a firman to 
trade, 

“ The Mogul Emperor's interest in the force did not 
lapse aftet the first affair at Surat, and from 1759 to 1829 a 
Captain of the Indian Marine was appointed fmnually to the 
post of Admiral to the Mughal Emperor^ with head-quarters at 
Surat, in order to defend Moghul trading vessels. The officer 
fortunate enough to hold the post received about Rs, 85,000 for 
his year's service." 

The East India Company's marine had therefore to do 
service as the “ Indian Navy ”, while the Mughal Emperor's 
marine conscience was satisfied with the payment of Rs. 85,000 
to his ” Captain of the Indian Marine.” That the same atti¬ 
tude has been maintained by the British Government in India 
is clear from the fact that since 1863, “if was decided on 
grounds of economy to abolish the Indian Navy as it stood and 
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turn the defence of Indian waters over to the Royal Navy 
{of Great Britain), India subscribed ^lOOfiOO a year as its 
share along with other dominions and colonies for empire 
defence^ 

The nucleus of the Indian Navy now inaugurated 
(Oct. 1934) “At present consists of four sloops armed with 
4 in. Q. F. guns, one building armed with the latest 4.7 in. 
Q. F. guns, two fast patrol boats and a mixed armament of 
4 in. and 12 pounder guns, one survey vessel and one depot 
training ship. The personnel is roughly 117 officers, executive 

and engineer, and 1,027 other ranks.Regarding the 

Indianisation of the force, there arei at the moment two Indian 
engineer officers and three Indian executive officers, and there 
are two executive and seven engineer cadets, all Indians, at 
present m England under instruction^ 

The main point to be noted is that, as under the Mughals, 
our maritime interests are still in other than Indian hands. 

As regards other economic survivals from Mughal times, 
we might say that our internal trade still follows in the main 
the beaten tracks of old—^the same roads and river-routes and 
the same vehicles and country-craft are to be found, where 
these have not been displaced by the railways and other 
modem innovations; agriculture still forms the most extensive 
industry and retains all the features it possessed, perhaps, in 
earlier than Mughal times ; some of the Mughal canals still 
water large tracts of agricultural land, especially in the 
Punjab; indigenous banking and intmments and modes of 
exchange still operate in most parts of the country as they 
did in Mughal times; and the Indian coins and weights and 
measures, where they'are not identical, are cognisable direct 
lineal descendants of their Mughal ancestors^. Virjee Veras 
and Jagat Seths of Mughal fame have their descendants still 

t. E.g. Our Rupee, the sheet-anchor of our currency to which 
our Government clings with inordinate attachment, is identical with 
the coin introduced by Sher Shah four hundred years ago. 
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dominating our economic life to the extent that their foreign 
rivals permit them to exercise their talents. The Industrial 
Revolution with its infinite trail of transformations still en¬ 
counters, at every step in this country, obstacles bequeathed to 
us by the Mughal economy. 

The Mughals were as bold in their social innovations as 
they were adventurous in the political 
(3) The Social field. To appreciate their endeavours in 
this direction we have to remember the 
character of Muslim rule in India prior to their advent, the 
conservative traditions of the Hindu and Muslim society in 
which they worked, and the nature of the times in which they 
lived. No doubt theirs was the age of Nanak, Kabir and the 
great socio-religious movements in all provinces ; but to initiate 
refonns on a comprehensive national basis, it was necessary 
that the attempt should be made by the Padishah of Hindus¬ 
tan and not merely by the founder of a new sect. Akbar is 
enshrined in our hearts even to this day because he did not 
shrink from the great task of* attempting to found a new 
society in India, a new nation that would be neither Hindu 
nor Muslim merely, nor any other, but INDIAN. In the 
memorable words of Bartoli, quoted earlier, “ For an Empire 
ruled by one head, it was a bad thing to have the members 
divided among themselves, and at variance one with the other, 

. ought, therefore, to bring them^ all into one, but in such 
a fashion that they should be one and all, with the great advan¬ 
tage of not) losing what is good in any one religion, while gain¬ 
ing whatever is better in another. In that way honour would 
be rendered to God, peace would be given to the peoples, and 
security to the Empire,'" 

Society in India is essentially religious and was more so ^ 
under the Mughals. Hence, the social reformer had to 
encounter at every step the deep-seated religious sentiments of 
the people, whether Hindu or Muslim. And when that 
reformer was an alien like Akbar, the obstacles assumed a 
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formidable shape. If a reformer arose among the Hindus or 
the Muslims themselves, however difficult his task, it did not 
seem quite so presumptuous, as when an Akbar attempted to 
transform both and fuse them into, not a new sect like the 
Ndnak-panthis or Katnr-panthis but a new and homogeneous 
NATION. We have already traced the history of his hercu¬ 
lean endeavours in this direction, and there is no need of 
repetition. The prohibition of cow-killing and compulsory 
the raising of the age for circumcision and marriage, the 
social control of drink and prostitution, the composition of 
sectarian differences among various communities by suggest¬ 
ing a common solvent, the abolition of invidious taxes based on 
religious differences, despite the loss to the treasury, the 
admission of all to equal official status, irrespective of race or 
creed, and above all, the encouragement of inter-marriage 
between such divergent communities as the Hindus and the 
Muslims,—were the various channels through which Akbar 
sought to realise his great dream : to 

cull from every faith and race the best,. 

gathering here and there 

From each fair plant the blossom choicest grown, 

To wreathe a crown not only for the king, 

But in due time for every Musalman, 

Brahmin and Buddhist, Christian and Parsee, 

Thro' all the warring world of Hindustan.for no 

Mirage of glory, but for power to fuse 

My myriads into union under one. 

And alchemise old hates into the gold 
Of Love, and make it current.” 

That dream of Akbar is still the dream o^ India, and that 
is why we cherish in oqr hearts the dreamer no less than the 
dream. For a time the orthodox Brahmin and the proud 
Rajput, the heterodox Shia, and even the orthodox Sunni, with 
a few notable exceptions, seemed to acquiesce in the great 
endeavour; nay, the id^lists among both communities even 


M. B. 12. 
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looked forward to the coming of a Mahdi on the advent of a 
Ramraj ! Croakers like Badaoni, of course, there were, who 
denounced Akbar as an apostate, but the willing acquiescence 
and active co-operation of the unbending Rajput in the at¬ 
tempted social synthesis was the measure of the reformer’s 
success. That this did not endure in all its manifoldness 
throughout the Mughal regime was due to a variety of causes 
(the most notable being the reaction under Aurangzeb) which 
nieed not be examined here. But that the dream was cherished 
by successive generations is indicated by the characters of 
Princess Jahanara and Princes Dara and Akbar. The re-ad- 
mission into the Hindu fold of the daughter of A jit Singh 
after having been Farrukh-siyar’s queen until his assassination, 
as late as 1719, might be taken as the last historical token of 
this reformation started in the sixteenth century by Akbar. 
That enlightenment was eclipsed in the general decadence 
that followed, until certain aspects of it were re-emphasised by 
a Raja Ram Mohan Roy, a Lord William Bentinck, a Swami 
Dayanand Saraswati in more recent times. Even the un¬ 
realised or partially realized social dream of the great Mughal 
is therefore one of the most valuable of his legacies to our 
struggling generation. The Indian National Congress is at¬ 
tempting to solve the very problems which the Ibadat-Khana 
had failed to resolve even under the auspices of Akbar’s eclectic 
and synthesising genius. 

Mughal Culture is a very vast subject which is as alluring 
as it is inexhaustible. We do not seek to 

(4) The Cul- dwell upon all its phases here. We have 
tural Legacy. i r r i. r 

space only for a few comments on some of 

its most striking and permanent features. The Empire of the 

Mughals has vanished for ever, but their personality endures 

in a thousand forms, visible and invisible. In our dress, speech, 

etiquette, thought, literature, music, painting and architecture 

the impress of the Mughal is ever present. It is neither 

purdy Hindu nor purdy Muslim, but a harmonious and 

exquisite blending of the two. The art of a people truly 
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reveals their soul; and the real Irtdim art of to-day is a legacy 
come down to us from Mughal times. Where the earlier 
Muslims merely destroyed everything Hindu, the Mughals 
assimilated, synthesised and recreated in immortal form. 

Our Hindustani dress, both of men and women, which is 
so elegant, graceful, dignified and charming, when not hybri¬ 
dised with European misfits, is the same that we see in 
Mughal paintings. Our Hindustani bearing, etiquette and 
forms of address, which are so majestic and yeti not pompous, 
are a bequest to us from the Mughal courtiers and citizens. 
Our Hindustani music and musical instruments are those that 
gave t pleasure to Mughal sovereigns, sardarsl and subjects 
alike, and derive their melodies from the soul of a melodi¬ 
ous people. Our Hindustani painting with its delicate touches 
and delightful hues is but a vivid reflection of those pictures¬ 
que times. Our Hindustani literature, whether Persian, Hindi, 
Sanskrit or Urdu, has come down to us with the impress of 
writers who either directly or indirectly enjoyed Mughal 
favour and patronage. And lastly, our Hindustani architec¬ 
ture, whether Hindu or Muslim, instead of following radically 
different lines, as might have been expected, ** exhibits, on the 
contrary, precisely the same fusion of Hindu and Muslim 
ideals, the same happy blend of elegance and strength.” As 
Sir John Marshall has observed, ‘‘Seldom in the history of 
mankind, has the spectacle been witnessed of two civilizations, 
so vast and so strongly developed, yet so radically dissimilar 
as the Muhammadan and Hindu, meeting and mingling to¬ 
gether. The very contrasts which existed between them, the 
wide divergences in their culture and their religions, make the 
history of their impact peculiarly instructive and lend an added 
interest to the art and above all to the architecture which their 
united genius called into being.”^ 

♦ 

The efforts of the two large communities, u^idi were 
apparently hostile to eadi other, to bring about a social 

1. The Cambridge History of India, Vol. Ill, pp. 568 and 640. 
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harmony would indeed be a very profitable field of research 
and must be taken up independently. But it will be noted 
here in passing that the spirit of the age was peculiarly 
favourable to such endeavours. Among the Muhammadan 
rulers of the several kingdoms into which the Delhi Sultanate 
had broken up were several who might be considered the 
forerunners of the Mughals in this respect. Ferishta mentions 
that one of the Purbiya Sultans of Gaur e^nlisted 5000 Hindu 
footmen as his body-guard and, according to Ha veil, 
“Muhammadan culture in Gaur, as in other parts of India, 
was a graft upon the old Hindu stalk and not an exotic 
transplanted from Arabia to Indian soil.’’^ Likewise, at 
Jaunpur, under the patronage of the Sharki Sultans, mosques 
were built by Indian master-builders, both Hindu, and Musal- 
man. The memory of Husain Shah (1452-78) is still cherish¬ 
ed in Bengal for his efforts to bring together the Hindu and 
Musalman communities, and his patronage of vernacular 
literature and art. The first Bengali translation of the 
Bhdgabata is said to have been done by Maladhar Vasu, by 
his orders ; as also a translation of the Mahdbhdrata. The 
Sultan is also credited with founding the Satya-Pir cult,^ a 
forerunner of the Din4-Ilahi. The Hindu Chaitanya and 
the Muslim Kabir owned a large following from the Muslim 
and Hindu communities respectively. In the South, in the 
Bahamani kingdom. Brahman ministers controlled the finances 
of a Muslim State,and the Vijayanagar rulers, despite their 
political conflicts with their Muslim neighbours, enlisted 
Musalmans in their armies and patronised their religion."' 
Prince Ibrahim of Golkonda (1560-81) similarly patronised 
Telugu literature.® In Gujarat, Malwa and Rajputana there 

1. Briggs, op. cit., IV, p. 337. 

2. Aryan Rule in India, p. 336. 

3. Sen, D. C., History of Bengali Language and Literature, 
pp. 102, 222 and 797 (cited by Havell). 

4. Ferishta, op. cit., II, p. 292. 

5. Saletore, Social and Political Life in the Vijayanagar Em¬ 
pire,^ I, pp. 395-413. 

6. Ibid., p. 413. 
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are numerous examples of the blending of the Hindu and 
Muslim in architecture. But perhaps the most eminent of the 
forerunners of Akbar was Zainu-1 Abidin, Sultan of Kashmir 
(1417-67). Besides his. abolition of the jiziya and the tolera¬ 
tion of the Hindus, he encouraged literature, painting and 
music, and caused many translations to be madte from Sanskrit, 
Arabic and other languages, irrespective of religion. 

Under the Mughals, we find, therefore, only the fruition of 
this widespread tendency in a more prominent form. After a 
detailed survey of the history of Mughal painting. Smith 
observes, “ Perhaps the most fruitful general observation aris¬ 
ing from such perusal is that of the predominance of Hindu 
names. For instance, in the Wdqidt4-Bdbmi, .... out of 
twenty-two names, nineteen are Hindu, and only three Muslim. 
Similarly, in Abul Fazl’s catalogue of seventeen artists, only 
four are Muhammadan, while thirteen are Hindu."^ As with 
painting so with architecture and the other arts and literature. 
It is not so much the number of Hindus that were employed 
that matters, but the fact that they were generously appreci¬ 
ated and patronised on a large scale and not merely as excep¬ 
tions. Among the thousands of artists, artisans and master- 
builders that were engaged throughout the Mughal period in 
the construction of the numerous buildings, palaces and 
mosques, there were both Hindus and Muslims who worked in 
unison in order to produce the exquisite effects which attract 
to this day admiring tourists from all parts of the world. In 
some, as in the Jahan^ri Mahal, the Hindu type predominated ; 
in others, as in the temples of Brindavan, the Muslim restraint 
in external ornamentation showed itself. But these might be 
considered as experimental and tentative designs. The per¬ 
fection was reached where the Hindu and the Muslim both 
merged their individualities in a sublime form, like that of the 
Taj Mahal, which is neither Hindu nor Muslim but INDIAN. 


1. A History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon^ p. 218 (2^d 
ed.). 
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A few words may be added on our literary and scientific 
heritage. Hindu mathematical works like the Ltlavati were 
translated into Persian. A Sawai Jai Singh of Amber 
constructed his wonderful astronomical observatories at 
Jaipur, Mathura, Benares and Delhi.^ A Sanskrit Pandit 
like Jagannath was patronised by even the comparatively 
orthodox Muslim Emperor Shah Jahan. The Hindu Epics 
and the Vedm and Upanishads and several other works 
on Hindu religion and philosophy, like the Yogavdsistha 
and Bhagavad Gita, were not merely translated by Muslim 
scholars into Persian, but were also studied with great 
avidity by Mughal Princes like Diara Shukoh and even 
Mughal Princesses like Jahanara. Likewise was Persian 
literature imbibed by the Hindus in the madrasas which 
were attended by both communities alike. Rajahs Man 
Singh and Todar Mai were great enthusiasts in the propa¬ 
gation of Persian among their co-religionists. Thus chroni¬ 
cles in Persian came to be written by Hindus like Ishver 
Das, Bhim Sen and Sujani Rai. A Birbal received the title of 
Kavi Rdi on account of his poetry ; and a Sur Das (the blind 
bard of Agra) was greatly admired. As another poet of Akbar’s 
court declared, “Gang excells in sopnets, and Birbal in the 
kavitta metre ; Keshav's meaning is ever profound, but Sur 
possesses the excellency of all three.” Nevertheless, by 
universal acknowledgment the Emperor of Hindi literature in 
the age of the Munghals was Tulsi Das. Vincent Smith has 
described him as “the tallest tree in the ‘Magic garden’ of 
mediaeval Hindu poesy.” That Hindu, he writes with admira¬ 
tion, “ was the greatest man of his age in India—^greater even 
than Akbar himself, inasmuch as the conquest of the hearts 
and minds of millions of men and women effected by the poet 
was an achievement infinitely more lasting and important than 
any or all of the victories gained in war by the monarch.”® 

1. See Law, N. N., Promotion of Learning in India p. 196. 

2. Akbar, the Great Mogul, p. 417. 
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The Mughals, no doubt, conquered Hindustan and esta¬ 
blished their Empire therein, but a survey of their culture 
leads one to believe that their hearts were taken captive by 
the spirit of other-worldliness which has been so characteris¬ 
tic of Hindustan in all ages. 

Thus the Titan Aurangzeb sighed at the end of his 
days : “ Old age has arrived and weakness has grown strong ; 
strength has left my limbs. I came alone and am going away 
alone. I know not who I am and what I have been doing. 
The days that have been spent except in austerities have only 
left regret behind them. I have not at all done any {true) 
government of the realm or cherishing of the peasantry. Life, 
so valuable^ has gone away for nothing. The Master has been 
in my house, but my darkened eyes cannot see His splendour. 
Life lasts not ; no trace is left of the days that are no more ; 
and of the future there is no hope. 

Whatever the wind may be, 

I am launching my boat On the water.** 

The greatest of the Mughals wisely inscribed on the 
Buland Darwdzd (Fath-pur Sikri) at the end of all his 
glorious achievements : 

“ The world is a bridge: pass over it, but build no house 
upon it. The world endures but an hour : spend it in prayer ; 
who sees the rest? Thy greatest riches is the alms which 
thou hast given. Know that the world is a mirror where fortune 
has appeared, then fled : call nothing thine that thy eyes cm- 
not see.** 


THE LESSONS OF THE EMPIRE 

History, it hath been said, is philosophy taught through 
samples. Our eminent historian. Sir Jadunath Sarkar, has 
declared, ** History when rightly read is a justification of 
Providence, a revelation of a great purpose fulfilled in time/' ^ 


1. Short History of Aurangzib^ p. 473. 
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Whatever History may be, as promised in the Introduction, I 
have written “not to contradict and confute, nor to believe 
and take for granted, but to weigh and consider.’' Neverthe¬ 
less, I hope, the lessons of the Mughal Empire in India will 
not be lost sight of by the reader. Nothing is easier than, for 
us who live in power and prosperity, to judge lightly those 
that had their day and are no more. 

* Judge not that ye be not judged. Do unto others as you 
would that they should do unto you' 

It is well for readers of the history of a fallen Empire to 
bear these Christian maxims in mind. But too frequently we 
find that, particularly foreign historians of India, in their 
conscious or unconscious desire to show that we modems 
live in the best of times, apply to the Mughals tests and 
criteria that they would not apply to themselves. On the 
contrary, there are not a few among our own countrymen, 
who seek to glorify our past' to such an extent that we easily 
become the butt of foreign ridicule. It is not to be forgotten 
that History hath its inspirations as well as warnings. The 
purpose of this Epilogue is to lay the finger on some of these. 

Those who over-emphasise the military character of the 
Empire, either lose sight of its positive contributions to 
culture and civilization or deliberately overlook these in order to 
traduce the past. “At its best,” says one writer,^ “the 
Mughal Government sought no higher goal than the mainten¬ 
ance of internal order and the preservation of external peace.’^ 
That the Mughal Empire was not a mere “ police state ” has 
been demonstrated beyond doubt. The State-organisation of 
several industries, the patronage of arts and letters and the 
social legislation of the Mughals, to which reference has been 
made already, are enough refutation of this preposterous 
hypothesis. That the Empire collapsed with the deterioration 
of its military strength is no proof in support of it; no Empire, 
neither ancient nor modem, could stand if the ‘sanction’ of 


1. Edwardes (and Garrett), Mughal Rule in India, p, 351. 
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the military and police were either weakened or removed. 
But at the same time, no State can endure for long if it relies 
on physical force alone. Aurangzeb demonstrated the futility 
of this beyond all doubt. ^ 

Another fallacy of a like nature is the theory that effi¬ 
ciency of administration in India is directly dependent on 
the importation of foreign talent and vigour. The gradual 
disappearance of this invigorating exotic element, is attributed 
by the writer already cited to the policy of ‘ India for the 
Indians’ enunciated by Akbar ”. ‘‘ The Mughal dominion,” 
says he, “was thereby deprived of its real strength, and the 
way was paved for ‘the dead rot and corruption which nor¬ 
mally grasp an Eastern rule, when vivifying external sources 
of life are stopped.’ In the first place, this is a misread- 
ing of Akbar’s policy/, for Akbar, as admitted by the 
writer, never debarred foreigners. On the other hand, his 
“civil and military departments were staffed chiefly^ by for¬ 
eigners ”.3 ‘ India for the Indians ’ is therefore to be interpreted 
as primarily in the interests of the Indians. This could by 
no means have contributed to the weakening of the Mughal 
dominion. As we have seen, Akbar’s Indian policy made for 
its greater strength and stability ; the reversal of it set it on 
the downward course. The fall of the Mughals was due to 
other causes discussed already, and not due to its ‘Monroe 
doctrine.’ 

Secondly, with regard to ‘the dead rot and corruption 
which normally grasp an Eastern rule* it will be recollected 
that the French Monarchy of the same period was only more 
rotten and corrupt than the Indian. Hence ‘ the dead rot ’ is 
by no means a necessary concomitant of ‘ Eastern rule.’ 


1. Edwardes (and Garrett), Mughal Rule in Indkty pp. 354-55. 

2. What about the Man Singhs and Todar Mals ? Badaoni, as 
we have noted, inveighs against the exclusion of Muslims to give 
most of the chief places to native infidels. 

3. Edwardes, loc. cit., p. 355. 
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The primary lessons to be learnt from the history of the 
Mughal Empire in India are that (1) Monarchy was good in 
its day and in its own way, but India to-day wants a more 
broad-based government; (2) that given the opportunity, she 
possesses the necessary resources and talents to shoulder such 
responsibilities; (3) that, in order to avoid her mistakes of 
the past she should find a National and Rational, in place of 
her outworn communal basis of life ; and (4) that she should 
remember, as Sir Jadunath has expressed, “ No nation can 
exist in the present-day world by merely cultivating its brain, 
without developing its economic resources and military power 
to the high pitch attained by its possible enemies/'^ 

The morning sun of the new age has risen. 

Thy temple hall is filled with pilgrims. 

The day is come. 

But where is India ? 

She lies on the dust in dishonour, 
deprived of her seat. 

Remove her shame, 

and give her a place in thy House of Man, 

O Lord ever awake ! 

Rabindranath Tagore. 


1. India Through the Ages, pp. 138-39. 
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A MUGHAL TREATY 

k 

The following is the text of a Treaty between Aurangzeb and the 
Portuguese Viceroy Conde de Sao Vicente, 1667. The original docu¬ 
ment, in Persian and Portuguese, is in the Government Ardiives at 
Pangim, and consists of two plages 16i X 12 inches, “ in a good state 
of preservation, excepting the comers/* (Heras) 


DOCUMENT OF TREATY WITH THE FIRANGIS 


Treaty of Alamgir, King of 
the Mughals, through Muham¬ 
mad Allau-d din. Envoy of the 
Mughal King, during the time 
of the General Mirza Rajah 
Jai Singh, is given here in full 
detail :— 

1 

When the subjects of the 
Mughal King buy anything in 
the Kingdom of the Firangis, 
there should be no customs 
duty or hindrance .... 

2 

The Firangis should not 
shelter in their Kingdom a man 
who rebels against the Mughal 
King and should consider him 
as a rdbel against the Portu¬ 
guese King. 


Reply to the said Envoy by 
Kondi San Vist, Vaisri and 
Captain Jaal, is given here in 
detail:— 


1 

.... In the same way in the 
Mughal Kingdom, when we buy 
any present for the King, our 
master, the same should be done 
by them.... 

2 

I consent to this .... ; in the 
same way the Mughal King 
should behave towards us. 
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3 

There should be Communi¬ 
cation between the two Par¬ 
ties through envoys and letters. 
In order to make their friend¬ 
ship firm, an envoy from the 
Mughal King shall be sent to 
the Kingdom of the Firangis. 
He shall be treated with befit-, 
ting royal honours and he shall 
look after the State affairs so 
that there may not be any 
breach in our friendship. 

• 

4 

Orphan subjects of the Mu¬ 
ghal King, whether Hindu or 
Muhammadan, shall not be 
converted to Christianity by 
force. 


OC 


M. Allau-d din, son of 
Said, blooming to the world 
like a happy morning. 


3 

I agree to this clause. The 
ambassador shall be treated 
with respect in accordance with 
the rules made by the Kings. 
Both Parties shall treat them with 
respect and honour. 


4 

In our religion it is not 
allowed to convert any one by 
force. I shall issue orders 
accordingly. But if they em¬ 
brace our faith willingly, they 
shall not be handed over to you, 
and shall be treated kindly. 

OC 


Viserre Kondi Vaisri 
of High Position. 


By order af King Alamgir this document is unitten 
and thd Firangis have agreed thereto. 


n 

A MUGHAL BANQUET 

The following contemporary Europesui description of a banquet 
given by Asaf Khan to the Emperor Jahangir, on the occasion of the 
marriage of his daughter (Mum Taj) with Prince Khurram (Shah 
Jah^), is interesting as showing Mughal etiquette :— 
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“ The banquet was given in the principal hall of the bath (ghusal 
khdna ), in which, besides the fixtures, there were added on this occa¬ 
sion rich carpets of silk, silver, and gold, which covered the floor, 
serving as ground-tables, according to the native custom, as also for 
seats for the guests; and these coverings were useful, because in the 
four corners of the hall were other similar tables, each of five steps, 
and all enriched with Persian coverings of gold and silver, serving for 
stands and dresses; all covered with different vessels of gold in which 
the sight had full occupation, distinguishing in some the variety of 
jewellery used, and in others, instead of it, the very fine and brilliant 
enamelling varying the material, assimilated the colouring. This 
superb display was accompanied by various and large perfume-vessels 
and silver braziers of extraordinary forms placed in order all round 
the hall, in which burnt very sweet perfumes composed of amber, 
civet, and other blended pastiles which in their union delighted the 
sense of smell. At the entrance of this beautiful hall the water-works 
on one side delivered seven streams, whose silver pipes of admirable 
make and considerable size, were adorned with thin plates of enamel, 
which through their elevated heads discharged fine threads of scented 
waters, which, falling in a large basin of the same material, kept 
it always half full. Then, discharging by another part, what was 
received was thus able to be always used for those washings of the 
feet which in Mughal manners is one of the most essential parts of 
ceremonial courtesy. In the middle of this was placed for the occa¬ 
sion a (tester chwta (dastmkhiuan) or ‘ table-cloth, as we should say, 
of very fine white tissue, in which were woven artifidal flowers of 
gold and silver. In the chief place of this table were two great and 
beautiful cushions of doth of gold and satin, on which were others, 
smaller, of cloth of silver, also satin. 'This was all the display of the 
imperial table, including a want of napkins, which they do not use. 

“ At this when the time came, arrived the Emperor, accompa¬ 
nied by a great train of beautiful and gallant ladies who came in 
front, very richly dressed, in cloth of gold, blending with the rich 
and various works of coloured silk ; wearing on their necks collars of 
gold, with ropes of ,p)earls, and their headsi dressed with silver gar¬ 
lands. Behind this sightly feminine society came the Emperor bet¬ 
ween his mother-in-law and his daughter, having the one on his 
right hand and the other on his left. Behind followed, presently, the 
Crown Prince Sultan Dara Sheko, having on his right hand his 
grandfather Asaf Khan. 

** Whilst this company was arriving, they presently began to 
play in the neighbouring rooms many and various instruments until 
the Emperor was seated in the mid^e of the cushions that I have 
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mentioned, having at his shoulders two venerable matrons, who- 
stood with splendid fans to drive off the troublesome flies—when sud¬ 
denly the hosts and their children fell on their knees before His 
Majesty, who, laying his hand upon his mother-in-law bidding her 
rise, and calling her mother, seated her on his right hand—a favour 
which both her husband and her sons so highly appreciated, that they 
presently showed their estimation of the gracious act by the most 
profound reverences to the Emperor—who, to enhance it the more 
—made them also sit at the table, which they did not do till the third 
command, when they took their seats at its extremity; the grandsire 
placing the princess between. When all these ceremonies were accom¬ 
plished and everyone was seated in the above order, there were 
presently heard most sweet voices singing of the victories which His 
Majesty had gained over his enemies. While this concert, which 
was accompanied by instrumental music, was proceeding, the ar¬ 
rangements for hand-washing made their appearance in the following 
order :—First entered four lovely girls related to Asaf Khan, and 
daughters of great lords, who in complexion and brilliancy of hair 
might compare with the fairest daughters of the frigid north, and not 

inferior in grace, elegance and beauty_These four beauties bore 

the instruments pertaining to His Majesty’s hand washing; to whom 
approaching after the royal ceremonies, one held before her a cloth 
of white satin, which he took up in his hands, and another held up 
a rich vessel of gold, in which were inlaid valuable jewels. These 
vessels are of quite superior invention to ours, moreover, there 
being deep in the middle and being covered with a grating allows 
the dirty water to disappear. This basin being placed before him^ 
another comes with an ewer of the same material and value con¬ 
taining water with which he washed his hands, receiving from the 
last of these ladies the towel on which to wipe them. When this* 
was finished appeared twelve others, who, although of lower rank 
than the former, might appear with confidence in any presence. These 
having presented to the princes, though with less ceremony, the 
lavatory for their hands, took thrir departure, on which, by another 
door, the dinner was brought in, with a loud sound of wind-instru¬ 
ments, more confused and harsh than our own brass bands. This^ 
banquet was served in rich dishes of gold, borne by eunuchs gal¬ 
lantly attired in the Hindustani style, with trousers of variegated 
silks and snow-white cloaks, at the same time di^laying the pre¬ 
cious unguent with which they were perfumed, and also concealing 
their abject and darksome skins. Of these the four chief ones placed 
themselves near His Majesty, doing nothing but handing up the 
courses which the other eunuchs brought to two beautiful girls who 
were on their knees at the Emperoris side. These bring forward the 
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food alternately, and similar other serve the drink and take away 
the dishes which are not used there __ At the end of the conver¬ 

sation, the banquet having lasted four hours, ... .i entered twelve 
dancing women, who performed in a manner unsuited to Christian 
society; after which appeared in the midst three beautiful young 
ladies, in gay and costly garments bearing in their hands three large 
and splendid dishes of gold, filled with precious diamonds, pearls, 
rubies, and other valuable gems.” 


Ill 

A MUGHAL PAGEANT 

The following picture of a military march of the Mughals is 
from the pages of Manucd :— 

‘ At 3 o’clock in the morning the march began. First went the 
heavy artillery, which always marches in front, and is drawn up as 
an avenue through which to enter the next camp; with it went a 
handsome boat upon a large car, to ferry the royal person across any 
river when necessary; then followed thd baggage. In this way, 
when morning broke the camp was free, leaving only the cavalry 
and infantry, each in its appropriate position. With the rest, in 
addition to the other transport, went 200 camels loaded with silver 
rupees, each carrying 480 pounds weight of silver; 180 camels loaded; 
with gold coin, each carrying the same weight; and 150 camels, 
loaded with nets used in hunting tigers. 

‘ The royal office of record was also there, for the original re¬ 
cords always accompany Court; and this required 80 camels, 30 
elei^ants, and 20 carts loaded with registers and papers of account 
of the empire. In addition to thdse, there were 50 camels carrying 
water, each camel bearing two full metal vessels for the royal use. 
The princes of the blood royal marched in the same fashion, each 
according to his rank. Attending on thej King are eight mules car¬ 
rying small tents, which are used on the mardi when the King 
desires to rest, or to eat a little something, or for any particular 
necessity. Along with them are two mules carrying clothes, and one 
mule loaded with essences of various odoriferous flowers. 

* It is the custom of the Court, when the King is to mardi the 
next day, that at 10 o’dock of the night the royal kitchen should 
start. It consists of 50 camels loaded with supplies, and 50 wdl-fed 
cows to give milk. Also there are sent dainties in charge of cooks. 
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from each one of whom the preparation of only one dish is required. 
For this department there is an official of standing, whose business it 
is to send in the dishes sealed up in bags of Malacca velvet, et cetera ; 
and 200 culles (qidis)^ each with his basket of china ware and other 
articles; further, there are 50 camels carrying 100 cases packed with 
sarapa (robes of honour > 1 ; also 30 elephants loaded with special 
arms and jewels to be distributed among the generals, captains, et 
cetera. These arms are of the following kinds : swards, with their 
accoutrements, shields; various kinds of daggers, all worked in 
enamel and in gold, adorned with precious stones; plumes; also 
things to give to ladies, jewels to wear on the breast, and other 
varieties ; also armlets of gold, mounted with pearls and diamonds. 
Again, there march close to the baggage KXX) labourers, with axes, 
mattocks, spades, and pick-axes to ckar any difficult passage. Their 
commanders ride on horseback, carrying in their hands their badges 
of office, which are either an axe or a mattock in silver. On arriv¬ 
ing at the place appointed for the royal halt, they put up their tents 
and place in position the heavy artillery. When the light artillery 
comes up, it is placed round the royal tents. Aurangzeb started at 
6 o’clock of the day, seated on the throne presented to him by the 
Ehitch. To carry this throne there were twelve men ; in addition, 
there were palanquins of different shapes, into which he could get 
when he pleased. There were also five elephants with different 
litters (cherollas) for his own use whenever he desired. Upon his 
issuing from his tents the light artillery began the march from its 
position round them. It was made up of 100 field pieces, each drawn 
by two horses. 

The following is the order of the King’s march : At the time 
when he mounted the throne and issued from his tents all the war¬ 
like instruments of music were sounded. At the helad came the son 
of the deceased Shekh Mir with 8(XX) cavalries. In the right wing 
was Assenalican (Hasan ‘ Ali Khan), son of Alaberican (Allawirdi 
Khan). This is the Allawirdi Khan who caused Prince Shah Shuja 
to get down from his elephant at the battle of Khajwah. Hasan *Ali 
Khan commanded 80(X) horsemen ; the left wing, consisting of 8000 
horsemen, was commanded by Muhammad Amin Khan. In the 
rear of these two wings were the mounted huntsmen, each with his 
bird of prey (hawk) on his wrist. Immediately in front of the King 
went nine elephants with showy flags, behind these nine were other 
four, bearing green standards with a sun depicted on them. Behind 
these elephants were nine horses of state, all adorned and ready 
saddled; after these horses came two horsemen one carrying a 
standard with Arabic letters on it, the others with a kettledrum, 
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which he struck lightly from time to time as a warning that the 
King was approaching. 

‘ There was no want of men bn foot, who advanced in ordered 
files on the one side and the other side of the King; some displayed 
scarlet, others green, pennants; others, again, held in their hands 
their staves, with which they drove off people when any one made 
so bold as to draw near. There were on the right and left many 
horsemen with silver staves keeping the people back. Among the 
men on foot were some with perfumes, while others were continually 
watering; the road. 

‘ By their side was an official provide'd with a description of the 
provinces, lands, and villages through which the King must pass, in 
order to explain at once if the King asked what land and whose 
province it was through which he was passing, these men can give 
him an account of everything down to the petty villages, and the 
revenue obtained from the land. 

‘ Other men march with a rope in their hands, measuring the 
route in the! following way : They begin at the royal tent upon the 
King’s coming forth. The man in front who has the rope in his 
hand makes a mark on the ground, and when the man in the rear 
arrives at this mark he shouts out, and the first man makes a fresh 
mark, and counts two,’' Thus they proceed throughout the march, 
counting “ three,” four,” and so on. Another man on foot holds a 
score in his hand, and keeps count. If perchance the King asks how 
far he has travelled, they reply at once, as they know how many of 
their ropes go to a league. There! is another man on foot vdio has 
charge of the hourglass, and measures the time, and each time an¬ 
nounces the number of hours with a mallet on a platter of bronze. 
Behind all this the King -moves on his way quietly and very slowly. 

‘So great isi the dignity with the Mogul King’s travel, and the 
delicacy with which they are treated, that ahead of the column goes 
a camel canying a white cloth, vdiich is used to cover over any dead 
animal or human being found on the road. They place heaps of 
ston^ on the comers so that the cloth may not be blown away by 
the wind. When he passes, the King stops and adcs the why and 
wherefore. 

‘ Behind all these squadrons rode on horseback thei Princes Sul¬ 
tan Muazzam and Sultan Azzam. After the King came the horse¬ 
men, four with royal matchlocks enclosed with cloth-of-gold l^gs; 
one bore his spear, one his sword, one his shield, one his dagger, 
one his bow, one the royal arrows and quiver; all of these in doth- 
of-gold bags. After the weapons came the captain of the guard with 
his troq>3, then the three royal palanquins, and other palanquins for 
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the Princes, then, after the palanquins, twenty-four horsemen, eight 
with pipes, eight with trumpets, and eight with kettledrums. Behind 
these mounted musicians were the five royal elephants bearing litters 
(cherollas), also three elephants, one of which, that in the middle, 
bore three hands in silver upon a cross bar at the end of a pole, 
covered with its hood of Malacca (velvet). These signify ** Observer 
of the Mohamedan Faith.'* The other two bore hands in the same 
style which signify “ Augmentor and Conservator of the Faith.” On 
the right of this middle one was another elephant which displayed 
a plate of copper {lamina) upop a staff with engraved letters in 
Arabic meaning ” God is One, and Muhammad just.” The other 
had a pair of scales, which means ” a King dealing with Justice.” On 
the right (? left) hand was another elephant bearing a crocodile's 
head with a body made of fine white cloth, which when moved by 
the wind, looked like a real crocodile, signifying ” Lord of the Rivers.” 

‘ On the left went by an elephant showing a spear, which means 
the ” conqueror ”, to its left again, another with the head of a fish 
having a body made of cloth, and when swaying in the wind this 
looked like a great fish, and it means ” Lord of the Seas.” All these 
elephants were decorated with valuable housings and ornaments. 
They were followed by twelve more bearing larger kettledrums, and 
other instruments made of refined metals not employed in Europe. 
They are of the nature of large dishes, which, being beaten one 
against another, make a great noise. These musical instruments are 
employed by Armenizms, Syrians, and Maronites in Syria at church 
solemnities and at weddings; they are also used at such events by 
the Turks. After the musicians came Raja Jai Singh with 8(XX) 
horsemen, serving as rear guard. Be it known to the reader that 
each division of those spokesmen had six highly adorned elephants 
with rich trappings, displaying on brilliant flags the device of its 
commander. 

‘ It would be very lengthy to recall all the details of this march, 
the Moguls being extremely choice in such matters, overlooking no 
detail that could minister to their glory. 

' It remains to state that ahead of all this innumerable throng 
there always moved, one day ahead at the least, the Grand Master 
of the Royal Housdiold, with other engineers, to choose an appro¬ 
priate site where the royal tents should he unloaded. Foi^ this pur¬ 
pose is always chosen a pleasant spot. The camp is divided in 
such a way that on thej arrival of the army there may be no con¬ 
fusion. In the first instance they fix the ate of the royal enclosure, 
which, by measurements I subsequently took several times, occupies 
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500 paces in circumference. Behind the royal quarters is another 
gateway, where the women live, a place much respected. After this 
is arranged, they fix the positions of the tents of the Princes, the 
generals and the nobles. This is so managed that between these 
tents and the royal tents there should be a wide space. The central 
space is encircled by scarlet cloths, having a height of three arm- 
lengths, and these serve as walls. Around these enclosing screens 
are posted the field .pieces in front of them is a ditch, and behind 
them are palisades of wood, made like net-work, which open and shut 
just like the ancient chairs of Venice. At the sides of the gateway, 
at a distance of 130 paces, are twd tents, holding each nine horses, 
most of them saddled. In front of the gateway is a large raised 
tent for the drummers and players of music. 

Among the special royal tents are some where the King gives 
audience ; these are supported by small ornamented masts upon which 
are gilt knobs. No one else may make use of these knobs, only 
persons of the blood royal. On the top of a very high mast is a 
lighted lantern which serves as a guide to those who arrive late .... 
When the King comes out of his tent, to begin a march, the Princes, 
nobles, and generals throng round to pay him court, each one bring¬ 
ing forward some short request, to which a brief answer is given. 
They accompany the King to the end of the camp in which they 
had halted for that day, then each departs to his proper place in 
his own division .... When the advance tents come into site, the 
musicians commence anew to play their instruments until the King 
has passed through the gateway of the tents. Then the small artil¬ 
lery is discharged, while the queens and ladies offer to the King 
congratulations on arrival, saying : ''Manzel mobarec” {Manzil mu- 
hdrak) which means Happy be the journey ! 


IV 

INDIAN SHIPPING UNDER THE MUGHALS 

We have stated in the body of this work that, perhaps, Indian 
shipping and ship-building suffered comparative neglect at the hands 
of the Mughals. Really, this subject needs careful investigation be¬ 
fore we dogmatise. The following evidence cited by the late Prof. 
Chablani, in his valuable study of '‘The Economic Condition of 
India during the Sixteenth Century,” is of considerable interest 

“ Our foreign travellers ”, observes Prof. Chablani, ” speak not 
only of ‘ many ships' and ‘ large trade' in the many ports of India 
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mentioned by them, but also of many Cambay, Bengala and Malabar 
ships' at the foreign ports .... The Venetian Nicx>Io Conti observes 
that the Indian ships then were ‘larger than ours (Venitian), cap¬ 
able of containing 2000 butts, and with five sails and as many masts.' 
Their lower part is said to have been constructed with triple planks 
in order to withstand the force of tempests; but some ^ips were 
so built in compartments that ' should one part be shattered, the 

other .portion remaining entire accomplish the voyage' _ Calicut 

is described by Abdur Razaak as 'one of the greatest shipping cen¬ 
tres of the world in this period," and men of Calicut as ' bold navi¬ 
gators known as the Sons of China,’ whom the pirates did not dare 

to attack .Not content with their atalvas fustas and zambucos, 

the merchants of Goa met the Portuguese menace by gathering 
together a great sum of money and building in the Goa river ‘ fair 
galleys and brigantines after the Portuguese fashion and style ’ and 
‘ made such good speed that in a short time a great part of the fleet 
was ready,* proving thus the existence of special facilities for ship¬ 
building on the Western coast .... One of the Gujarat ships stopped 
byi Sir H. Middleton on its voyage to the Red Sea in 1612 was 153 
feet long, 42 beam and 31 deep and said to be 1500 tons burden ; and 
Edward Terry tells that..,,'In these ^ips are yearly abundance 

of passengers, for instance, in one ship_that year we left India, 

c^e seventeen hundred.* And this in an age in which English 
ships were 300 or 350 tons at most.** (For further information read 
Chablani, op. dt., pp. 62-69.) 
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